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CHAPTER I 


CHil^CTERISTICS OF THOUGHT IN THE^AGE OF THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the Wolffian philosophy 
had established its ascendency in Germany. This philo- 
sophy supplanted the neo-Aristotelian and scholastic philosophy 
founded by Melancthon, and acquired a great influence on 
intellectuH development throughout Germany, as,^wing to 
its clearn^ and sobriety, it readily lent itself to popylansation 
In^his resgect, indeed, a notable work had alreculy been don^ 
before W<yir^s tim«, by CHRISTIAN Thomasius, a jurist, who 
had be^if zealous in attempts to break down the lines of 
donftrcation, h|{herto so sharply drawn, between learned and 
lay. Amongst other things he lectured and published philo- 
sophical works in thd German language, a proceeding which 
excited no sinall indignation ; indeed the College of Censors 
actually sdht back one of his books with the message that 
it was impossible to pronfunce judgment on a work treating 
of philosophical matters in the Gertiart tongue. Altc^ether, 
Thomanus did much both by word of mouth and by his 
^writitag^ to promote a free and enlightened treatment of 
BOc|fd and, moral questions in wide cycles. Tc^ther with the 
Cti^cal and practical trend o& his Mature went a m)rstical 
aisd rdig^ous tendency ; and it is this, and not*merely the fact 
le ^rthodox they had a common enemy, whidi ex- 
having been able for some <time to work with the 
The idetisth: tendenqr, which liad developed in j 
siboe ^ .end of the seventeenth century, was also | 
al in the aervke of intellectual liberation, for it turned 
hMllfVn mMbal faith in letter, determined by authmity, 1 


that in tl 

tilttfai* nia 

Qamay 
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to inner es^^riences within the life of th^ souC Titkditioiial 
dogmatism ''and external rel^ous ordiimnces were ranked 
below the subjective inwardness of the individual. Thus tike 
emancipation of the individual was now being carried ott'^wCdiin 
the religious ^here itself, whereas the Sta(e-Churchism of 
the seventeenth century had compelled the mei^ng of 
individuality in common religious forms. Now that personu 
inwardness was recognised, individual, dilTerences also began 
to attract attention; they excited more interest than differ- 
ences of creed, and were soon acknowledged to possess 
value and interest even where they did not fit in to the 

if ' 

scheme of penitential struggle which pietism had laitx down 
from the beginning. The clergy as a body were taught that 
^e rights of the laity must be recognised, since great thift^ 
may consummated in the souls of laymen as well as— 
perhaps even better than — in the orthodox souls of priests, 
versed in all the rubrics of dogmatism. Pietism broke withithe 
belief in the letter and with dogmatic scholasticism, and in so 
doini^ leb back to the natural, the practical, and the useful.^ 
Thus it was akin to the other tendencies of the ^e, not ex- 
cepting the Wolffian philosophy, although for spme tim$ it 
appeared as the bitter enemy oPthe latter, y/vlff and his 
disciples aimed at popularising philosophy ; pietism*^ ^imed aft 
popularising religion. The two tendencies united harmonfdusly 
enough, however, when once Wolff had victoriously asserted 
his position. Many of the mc^t prominent men in the Wolffian 
school were pietists, and worked at one and the sadle time for the 
enlightenment of the reason and for the deepening df religion. 

But the dawn of the so-called cage of Enlightenment sawp 
other influences at work besides those which sprang out of the 
philosophical and religious movements in Germany itstdf. 
English empirical philoscmhy became the subject of eager stud)^ 
Christian Thomasius, as ^ay be seen from his edneeptfop of 
the philosophy of right^ was (already powerfully influenoedpby 
Locke ; while among the younger Wolffians Locke’s inffiieiDoe 
struggled with that of Wolff, so that their phi^isoph;^ finally 
became a combination of the systematised ^atiooalim ttdnn 
over from Wolff 4nd the emfurical philosophy estatfBfjied^ *- 
Locke. The secret of (his is to lx found in die ibet tibat 
Wtdff's rationalism could really lead to anothing the 
oenstruction of a system of^ raises ; and that^le greater lim 
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perfection^ ta irfiicll this system of rubrics was Carried, the 
greater necessarily %becaine rfie hunger and thm after at} 
ei^Hrical content adierewith to fill out the sapie. We find 
henSa^oontr8st>efie<g similar to that which, within the religious 
sidieni,^iad s^i^ietism in opposition to ordiedoxy. Within 
^ philosophical sphere this contrast- effect sho^(^ itself in 
me* great* inter&t taken in empiric<|^ psychology. Instead of 
spesulative metaphytic§, psychology, grounded in experience, 
came more fihd more to be regarded as the fundamental science. 
The science of '4he life of the soul, as observation teaches it to 
us, was the basis from which aesthetic, iq^ral, and religious 
probtefftgwere attacked. This signalised an ifhpdltant turning- 
point in the history of psychology; — a point at which this science 
ghined in independence and approximated more nearly to 
natural science. Wolff had still attributed more value tS • 
speculative (“rational”) than to empirical psychology. This 
wa& now changed. Men sought to make experience the basis, 
and only after this was done did they try, taking this as a 
starting-ffttint; to see to what further results they could attain. 
The mos^ prominent representative of the Enlightenment 
Philosophy Johann Nicolas Tetens, expresses this very 
clearly in th^ preface to hik Philosophischen Versuchm uber die 
*minschli^%e Natur und ihre Entimckelung (Leipzig, 1777, i. p. 
xm.f; “metaphysical analysis,” he says, “must conclude, not 
begin, our inquiry as to the nature of the soul. It must be 
preceded by psychological analysis. Once this has been 
accomplished, metaphysical analysis is reduced to that of a few 
fundamental faculties and modes of operation, and is then, in 
this abridged form, to b% carried as far as may be. Where 
this empirical knowledge of the fundamental faculties is still 
lacking, however, it is useless to attempt to explain them by 
nseUns of so obscure an organisation as the soul. Moreover, 
hoinever faC we proceed in metaphysilkl psychology, the authen- 
ti$I^ of its propositions must«alwa^ be tested by empirical 
kooiriedge.” Kant had already expressed himlelf in the same 
sense ^achrieht voh der Einrichtung seiner Vorlesungen in dem 
W^kf^hoBgakre j)on 1765-66). He maintained the necessity 
pegfteding by way of analysis instead of construction in 
pMosotdiyt and epiphasis^ the importance of securing an 
enqj^ical fixmdarfon. Hence he b^n his philosof^cal course 
iritb empiriftft piqrdsBlogy, fn which nothing was taught con-^ 
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ceming theWature of the soul since,^at this'stage^ it if hot even 
possible to ^termine whether there be such a thing 1 
* This predeminant interest in empirical ps^fchblogy had 
small share in investing the German Enlightenment Philfisdlpliy 
with its peculiar character. Within this gpa eral ohatacfear 
appear manpr nuances, which we cannot here examine moi^ 
closely. In the first volifpie of his Geschickte d& neMnn 
deutscheu PsychologU (Berlin, 1894) Max'^ESSOIR has given *a 
detailed and interesting exposition of the manfhir in which 
psychological problems were handled by the enquirers of that 
time. . We can only pause to discuss those whidi are of 
interest for tl& history of philosophy in general.* ^ 

The psychology of the Enlightenment is chiefly based on 
pvo notions borrowed from Leibniz ; ix. that the difference 
^tween darkness and clearness is the fundamental difference in 
psychical life, and that ideas are the constituent elements of 
this life. The deeper-lying motives and presages contained' in 
his psychology were unregarded. This was the hey-day of 
rationalisfb. "Enlightenment of the understanding^ was thc^ 
catchword, and everything within the life of the fpul which 
was not immediately transparent was conceived a%a chaot of 
dark ideas. The practical consequence of> this JIntellectualist 
psychology was an unbounded confidence in the future ; only" 
light, then all would be well ! A tuming-poi^ was rea&od, 
however, when it was perceived that the life of the soul 
consists of other elements besides the intellectual. English 
psychology (since Shaftesbuiy and Hutcheson) *had already 
perceived this. Rousseau, whose influence on thi German 
Enlightenment was extraordinarily great, had enthusiastically 
championed the cause of fueling and protested against the ovm*- 
estimate of the intelligence. Last of all pietism, too, had 
tended in this direction. .Thus the period of rationalism gave, 
place to a period of sentimentali^. The word “sdhtiment|d*' 
dates fro|n the eighteenm century; it seems to have bean 
coined by Sterne, the English novelist, and was, on Lessing’s 
suggestion, rendered in German by emffindsam. T|)e pecj^iarity 
of feeling as an independent side of the life fS consdoasae^ 
was first establish^ in the course of efforts to dei^ilpp ig 
aesthetic theory. During l^eir invest^tioa of aesthi^ feelmg 
the attention of J. G. Sulzer (see his treatises in the 

the Berlin Academy 175 1-52) amd of IdOSES liN!Nl»BLsSraN 
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17S5) was draw# to the fact 

that th^ had hereliefore them an immediate antypo^ve side • 
4^ pwddcal life to which justice was not done as long as* it 
was regftrded as a chaos of dark ideas, prevented by our im- 
Infection fromiattaining to perfect clearness. tIVccording to the 
^uychology of Leibniz and Wolff, feeling was nothing but a 

and undeveloped idea. A. Q, Baumgarten, a Wolffian 
{Aisdietiea, 1 7 50), was 4 he first to use the word “aesthetics” in its 
modem seiiS:, theory of the beautiful. True to his system, 
however, he coHKeived aesthetics as the doctrine which establishes 
rales l^r the darkest ideas, for the inferior part of the faculty 
of Khowledge, while logic lays down rules for clear ideas, 
«>. for the superior part of the faculty of knowledge. The 
great interest in the inner events of psychical life, ais well as jp 
poetry and art, which was kindled in the middle of the century* 
in^ Germany could not fail to create a craving for a new 
psychol<^ which should assign to the life of feeling a positive 
and independent position within the life of consciousness. 
Mendelssohn* very rightly points out {Brief IV. Philfi Sckriften, 
Verbesserie Auflage, Berlin, 1771, L p. 22) that, if Bauidgarten’s 
view were«correct, the feeling for the beautiful fhust vanish with 
'the prog^sss«of enlightenment, so that beings of a higher order 
than ourselves, in possession of greater mental clearness, would 
IftiA^ reason tfl^ lament “that miserable prerogative which seals 
up the sources of the pleasure with which lower beings are 
so tichly endowed.”^ It is a fact of no litt’e significance that 
the typic^ fepresentative of the philosophy of the Enlighten- 
ment should have been the man to make this reflection. He 
demands precisely in tht interest of enlightenment that the 
distinction between darkness and (Aeftrness should not be the 
only -one recognised within the life of the soul, and asseSts that 
the ofescute has no necessary connection with pleasure or pain.* 
Im his o^nion the feeling of pleamre is conditioned by the 
hMmony of the manifold which makes itself^felt in the soul 
(or, yfhac it is a question of sensuous pleasure, in the nervous 
^rsteiH). Vile are here dealing with a positive psychical force, 
^prarevtt, not m merely obstructed ftate. In a later wm-k 
iMoegfiutfMden, 178^) Mendelssohn deugnates feeling the 
** capacity of approval,” thereby aptly indicating the important 
iihSition escmiM by this side of the life of consdousness.* 

Kant, hi Im worh^^On the Clearness of the Prindides o<« 

a 
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Natural ^ and Morals” dte DeutlickMeU dtr 

• Orftndsatse ah- naturlichen TheologU und Moral ( 1 762) X 1 * 3 ^ 
great weight otf the distinction between knowledge and feeling 
which Sulzer and Mendelssohn had pointed out. ”bnly*'in 
our day,” he sa^s, “have men begun to peeeivc that the 
faculty of tlfinking the true is knowledge, v^ile that oQ 
intuiting the good is feelkig, and that ^ese two must dbf 
be confused with one another.” Kant 4 s here influenced flot 
only by his German predecessors, but also t)y Hutcheson 
and Hume, and, most of all, by Rousseau. Tfii decisive step, 
however, was (aken by Tetens, who established a distinction 
between “ sensation ” and " feeling,” two words whK^ 'had 
hitherto been regarded as synonymous. “ Feelings," he says 
{Phil. Versuch. i. p. 168) “as opposed to sensations, are 
those affections in which we are merely aware of a change 
in us or an impression on us without reference to the object 
producing this change or impression. Sensation points to an 
object which we feel by means of the sensuous iippression 
within us and at the same time And outside us!” Yet the 
two elements are so intimately connected that Tetens proposes 
— not altogether to the promotio^n bf clearness* — to ir.»e 
the word “feeling” as a common designation for b«^th. He' 
protests against Leibniz’ and Wolff’s practice of terming all 
the elements of psychical life “ ideas,” and proposes (in aceSrd- 
ance with Hume’s usage) that the connotation of this word should 
be restricted to representations. He calls the faculty of fornfing 
and combining ideas “understanding,” hence his psychology 
leads him to the tripartite division of feeling, understanding, and 
will, the last two faculties denoting the lictive, the first the passive, 
side of the life of consciousness. Kant adopted Tetens* tri- 
partite division, but was more consistent in carrying out the 
distinction between sensation and feeling. There was no clear 
understanding at that tinglQMis to the significance w&ch oi^t 
properly t^ b^ ascribed to the^ psychological distinctions. The 
tendency was to construct a special psychical faculty for every 
fresh psycholc^ical distinction as it was discovered,4vhile jf: was 
ijuite the exception ,for *psycholc^ical inquiry to attem^jf taskf. 
higher than those of mere description anti classifica^on.** The 
important foundation for aft explanatory psychology already 
supplied by the association theory p( Spinoza ^^e Eng&sh 
Ihquirers was almost entirely n^lected!* Neverthdess, the 
psychology of the Enlightenment was of no Cittle impoAance ; 
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k sharpened men's power, of introspection, and, iij#virtue of its 
rfcc^ition of feelii% as an independent side of t^ liiS of con- . 
scionsness, it indicates an important and permanent advance* 
*l1be*strong movement in favour of feeling which took place 
in thesmitldlc^f the century became, in France, the hotbed 
tf>f revolutionary ideas ; while in Germany, wheat the call to 
engage in public affairs was far 4ess uigent, it found vent 
paftly in the study of* psychology, and partly in artistic pro- 
duction in Sie^ direction newly initiated by Herder and Goethe. 
Intellectual anC^ aesthetic interests occupied the foremost place. 
Henc^ it is characteristic of the period that its empirical psy- 
choIt>g)«>should attach but little weight to the wiff, to the active 
side of the life of consciousness. Enlightenment and feeling 
were the centres of interest. But the more profound spires 
felt that something was wanting here. Frieuricu HrinricH' 
JACOBI, — whose sentimentality bears the stamp of his age, 
although, as will be shown later in another connection, as a 
philosopher he was strongly opposed to the men of the 
Enlightenment — speaks in his first work of the ufthappiness 
of a life of feeling debarred from its natural outlet in action. 
After intimating that civil life in the modern* state offers no 
,*extemal^Scape fof great teelings and characters, we find the 
following passage in his Dialogue, I?er Kunstgarten (1779): 
‘•A^l how little is the soul helped by feeling and thoughts 
which do not proceed from actions and are not directed towards 
actibn. . . . Our fin^t knowledge only serve us in the end for 
idle reflexion, our most exalted feeling for solitary, unfruitful 
del^ht” It was the age of “ beautiful souls ” and of " noble 
hearts ” ; men believed* themselves capable of the highest 
things ; all was ferment and comftiotion : Sturm uud Drang 
were in the air, the immediate needs of the heart were Set over 
against all reason, all rules and all morality , the original force 
and simplicity of Nature, which jsn believed themselves to 
have re-discovered, were oppo^d xo the forms of culture and 
of society ; chaos was regarded as the higiiest ; the faculty 
of producing new forms, fashioned from within, was declared 
4o ex^t within the sphere of poetry alone. This period of 
%rmtflTtation in which ideas were det^mined by feeling, 
while the philosophy of the Enlightenment had declared the 
ooMverse t^^ the only ]^ssible relation, was at the same 
time m empirical ^bnfirmation of the teaching of the new^ 
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psychology ^ to the independence of feeling. It iras the 
, eruption* of Romanticism in the very centie of the rationalist 
csdnp. Henceforward and under many successive forms, 
Romanticism prevailed in literature, effecting the re *b2klt of 
human fancy after the long labour of intelleet. ^n<h as we 
shall see, thisewhole artistic renaissance reacted on the develop*, 
ment of philosophy and was destined, at an important point* in 
its history, to determine its direction. • • 

It was the psychological interest of the Eiflightenment 
philosophy which revealed to it its limitations. *’{n the classical 
age of the Enlightenment and by its typical representetives, 
however, these limitations were not perceived. EnligntSned 
thinkers thought themselves furnished with rea.son sufficient at 
a|^y rate to have led them to take the right road, even though 
•they might not have travelled over its whole length. These 
thinkers, moreover, although they admitted the possibility that 
posterity might progress in enlightenment, did not see that this 
admission logically committed them to the conclusion that in 
themselve^ there must still be considerable darkness. That 
which pertains to happiness — so they argued — ^that, at any 
rate, our reason* can discern. But to this bclongs^before all 
things, faith in God and immortality ; without thi^^faith we* 
can never feel secure. They adopted and discussed in nn 
enormous number of treatises the “natural raligion” wfiich 
had been taught by English and French authors. But the 
polemical attitude taken up by natu/al towards positive 
religion only appeared in Germany in a few isAated cases. 
Protestant theology was more elastic than Catholic, bffices in 
the Church and the theological faclMties were, for the most 
part, occupied by Wolffianfi who recognised nothing as revela- 
tion wltich did not satisfy the demands of reason, but who, 
at the same time, were ful^ convinced that they could show , 
the contents of the Scriptiuu to be entirely in accordance with 
reason. Hence this ecclesiastical Rationalism laid great weight 
on a natural explanation of the miraculous content of the 
Bible, for it assumed as a matter of course that JiZhrisl^mity 
must be in harmony with the religion of reason — ^was indeed 
nothing else than its historical announcement This rilional* 
knowledge — collected from experience and from the diought of 
preceding ages — was thus spread ^road by th^^[ency of,lhe 
^clesiastical organs throughout the whole loation. In this way 
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an important work of education was carried on. lA<t Church be- 
came an organ of thte Enlightenment — of Its good ^ wefl as of ks. 
weak sides. But the reconciliation between natural and posidve 
rel||^n*was not so Easily effected in all cases. During this period 
of indiviclpaliasn, where so many different ^motives wrestled 
•together in dansciousness, it followed as a matter tof course that 
tHb religious development of individuals took very different direc- 
tidkis. A remarkable example of a course of development starting 
from orthodbjcy, passing through pietism into rationalism, and 
from this to a* 9 tandpoint which reminds us of that afterwards 
adop^ by Lessing, Herder, and Schleiermach^r is described 
by*Jo«ANN Christian Euelmann (1698-1767) in his 
Autobiegraphy (published by Klose, Berlin, 1 849). The worship 
of the letter and the externality of orthodoxy drove him Jto 
pietism, where he moved among prophets and sectaries. Thef 
pietists’ hatred of reason and love of power, however, excited 
his indignation, and in his despair he discovered that the open- 
ing wor^s of the Gospel of St John ought to be rendered, not 
by “ tfie word was God ” but by “ Reason ” (Logos) was God I 
If reason is God, religion can contain nothing contrary to 
rRison ; thus the traifsition from pietism to 'rationalism was 
* effected^* On becoming acquainted with Spinoza’s assertion 
that Ged is the immanent and inner, but not the external, cause 
br*things, hflMvever, he abandoned rationalism as ordinarily 
understood. He now believed God to be the eternal essence 
of\ill things — to b% one with the innermcat essence of all. 
Everything in the world which is true and good is God. The 
world is everlasting. Christ was a man who brought men nearer 
to God by saving them fA>m false ideas, of Him, and by teaching 
them that mutual love is the suprebte good. The priests con- 
demned him because they thought he wished to overthrow 
their rule, although (as afterwards ^dclmann and all his true 
successors) he always referred the ^bble to the priests. The 
lust day dawns in every man \fho awakes out^of the slumber of 
illusion. Edelmann believed it possible, by the help of historical 
critii^m ajjd symbolical ex^esis, to discover true religion 
^rom the biblioal writings. The matter ^peared otherwise to 
•HEBuf^NN Samuei Reimarus (1694-1768), one of the 
most eager champions of the truths of natural religion 
a^itpst mi^te^ISilists and o^er godless men. He was firmly 
persuaded that th^* purposiveness of Nature (especially thi^ 
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instincts of Vinimals, to which he , devoted a special * work) 

• witnesses to|the origin of the world in a^ise and gracious 
Go^, and that, ‘in a future life, better and more lastii^ pro- 
visions will be made for human b1essedness*than is poibilSle^in 
this life. But he Svas no less firmly convinced that tl^e contents 
of the biblical books are contrary to the reasonableness and, 
morality inculcated by natural religion. This latter cohvictidn, 
however, he thought he ought not to divulge. He had triad, 
in private, to reduce to clearness his thoughts ^n biblical 
history and on the books of the Bible, and had busied him- 
self in writing^ a book which he called an “ Apology fw the 
reasonable Worshippers of God,” in which he subjected ^^Kcal 
literature, both from the historical, as well as from the scientific 
pqint of view, to a sharp and disintegrating criticism. He 
'hssigns a touching reason for not publishing this work ; he 
fears lest orthodox fanatics should rob him of the love of 
wife and children, or stir up a persecution against him which 
might extend to them. “ Those gentlemen, the clejgy, may 
be sure,” he says, “ that an honest man does no little violence 
to his conscience when his whole life long he is obliged to 
dissemble.” No one dreamt of what lay concealed i% the desk 
of the Hamburg professor who ha^ adduced such ‘beautiful 
proofs of God and of immortality. Lessing, to whoqj, after 
the death of the author, the manuscript was shown by ^6 
family, published fragments of it, describing it as a manuscript 
found in the library at Wolfenbuttel. D/vid Strauss (Hi'S. 
Reiittarus utid seine ScJiMtzschrift. Leipzig, 1862^ afterwards 
published the whole work in an abridged form. It is 
Reimarus* general standpoint which is*of interest for us here — 
natural religion suffices ; a 'revelation is therefore superfluous. 
Moreover, such a thing is both physically and morally im- 
possible. God cannot interrupt His own work by miracles ; 
nor can He favour somckmen above others ly rivelatioas 
which are^iot granted to all, dad with which it is not even 
possible for all to become acquainted. But of all doctrines 
that of eternal punishment is most contrary, Reini^rus thinks, 
to true ideas of God, atlQ it was this point which first .causer^ 
him to stumble. Besides this there were many other de&ols inv 
the biblical narratives which* seemed to him doubtful ; hence 
his criticism led him to a purely ^negative restH^ ^ The ^ly 
(OKplanation of the origin of the narrativdlr which he was able 
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to suggest thjit they were due to the fraud oi the Jewish 
priests and of the ^^postlcs. Thus we see that thdconscientious 
Ihvestigation of the German philosopher led hjnf to the same ’ 
rettihs as had been reached by Voltaire, by means of a more 
Airy process o[ reasoning. Revelation or fraud : this is a 
dilemma, of which, from this time onwards, orthgdox and free- 
^thinkersp are ^ike heartily convinced, and on which religious 
diiputes still often tur^, as though no new points of view had 
come to light in the philosophy of religion since Reimarus and 
Voltaire. 

Moses Mendelssohn (1729-S6), who has given the 
most^l^opular exposition of natural religion, ‘^conceived the 
relation between natural and positive religion to be less 
inimical. A Jew from Dessau, he had accompanied his teacher 
of the Talmud to Berlin. Like Spinoza before him, he \^a 5 . 
impelled by an inner craving for a higher intellectual culture 
than that offered by Hebrew literature to make himself 
acquainted with the literature of Western Europe. This was 
all the Aore difficult as, at that time, Jews were forbidden to 
learn the German language. The energy of the yoqth over- 
q^me all obstacles, however ; he learnt German and Latin, and 
Locke apd^Wolffabecamefhis favourite authors. He took upon 
himself*the task of expressing in literary German (so far had 
^i»zeal brought him !) the subject matter which Wolff and his 
disciples had set forth in many-volumed works of verbose 
and pedantic exposition. He gained an <*imired position in 
German literature, enjoyed the friendship of Lessing and 
Kant, add may be regarded as a type of the popular philosophy 
of the time. He nev^ separated himself from his brethren 
in the faith, but, on the contrary; did his utmost to procure 
them a better social position. In his interesting work, Jerusalem 
Oder Uber religiose Macht und Judinthum (1783), he attempts to 
ghow that right principles as to Ae ordering of the relations 
between Church and State must inevitably bring with them 
greater freedom in civil matters for those of his faith. Accord* 
ing to his view, Judaism contains no dogmas incompatible 
witlf the intents of rational religiipn ; the Jewish religion 
' con|iits in a law v|lid for the Jewish people. And since he 
also belifeved that he could adduce proofs of the immortality of 
^e soul {Phqfbn, 1 767) and of the existence of a personal 
(rw {Moi^;tkstundei^, 1789 ) he could see nothing but the most 
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beautiful hvmony between religion and ^ phil(%ophy. The 
groundsrof proof of immortality are — i^tly, that since the 
faculty of thought cannot be explained as a product of material 
combination, the soul must be immaterial, ai:\(], as such, nsusC «lso 
be imperishable i secondly, that a being destined for perfection 
cannot be arrested in its course. He proves Existence of 
God partly by the ontoloigical proof taken from Descartes,* 
partly from the purposiveness of Nature. The last-named wprk 
(Morgenstunden) did not appear until after Kant's # Critique of 
Pure Reason ” had ushered in an entirely ne\(^ period in the 
history of Philosophy. Mendelssohn announces in his preface 
that he is itfUeed well aware that the school to whkb, he 
belongs, and which, “ in the first half of the century, wished 
perhaps for too exclusive dominion,” is now no longer in such 
^6od repute. New tendencies have arisen, but his weak health 
has prevented him from making nearer acquaintance with them ; 
nevertheless he allows himself to hope that the “ great iconoclast 
Kant,” whose penetration commands his admiration, will 
“ build up in the same spirit that he has pulled down.'' On a 
previous, occasion, i.e. in the postscript to his Phadon, he had 
spoken with st<Jl greater candour on behalf of philosophy. 
“After so many centuries of barba.ism,” if, runs, in which' 
human reason has had to bow before superstition and \yranny, 
philosophy at length sees better days. By means of a haftpy 
observation of Nature, all branches of human knowledge have 
made considerable progress. In this way^we have even learnt 
to know our own souls better. Through a more exact obser- 
vation of their actions and passions several data have been 
established, and from these it is p^sible, by means of an 
approved method, to drawi, correct conclusions. The leading 
truths natural religion have, thanks to this improvement in 
philosophy, attained to a certainty which eclipses all the 
knowledge of the ancientsi' After this utterance we under- 
stand why^he calls Kant, whosq, “ Critique of all Speculative 
Theology ” had already appeared, the “ great iconoclast 1 ” 

We have yet to mention a few interesting attempts made 
by the philosophy of th^ Enlightenment in the infbrest Ht the 
problem of knowledge.^ The Wolfiian philosophy was, it H^nie,'^ 
in the ascendency, and its adherents attempted to Mamp its 
fundamental thoughts on the general consciousness. Notwith- 
sUnding this, however, greater weight was^laid ofi 'experi&ce 
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anid on the n^essit|r of collecting material, and various attempts 
were made to combine Ldcke’s philosophy with tnat of Wolff. 
ISius there grew uj) an eclecticism not exactly jcdncident wttk * 
th^ {Mopplar philosophy, which latter adhered more closely to 
Wolff. The chief seat of this eclecticism was ^e University of 
Gdttingen, Vheft Feder and Meiners were its Reading repre- 
%eotatives, while the popular philo|ophy had its headquarters 
in ^rlin, where Mendelssohn’s writings were published, and 
where NlCCi^Al’S Allgetneine deutsche Bibliotluk and Biester’s 
Berliner Mondtjfhrift disseminated enlightened ideas among 
the educated public. Only a few thinkers recognised the prob- 
lem awXich had to be faced, if both Locke and ^olff were to 
be acknowledged as right, and the necessity admitted both of 
collecting material and of elaborating this material according 
to the laws proper to its nature. These thinkers are tffe , 
immediate predecessors of Kant within the sphere of episte- 
mology. C. A. CrusiUS, a Leipzig professor {Entwurf 
der notwendigen Vemunftwakrheiten, Leipzig, 1745), showed 
that the* distinction between sense and thought vdoes not 
coincide with that between dark and clear ideas ; %:nsuous 
perception may be perfectly clear and plain ! • This is analo- 
^us to J^ulzer’s ,and Mendelssohn’s contention that the 
•feeling of Measure and pain is something other and more 
t]^% d^rk ideas. It naturally caused Crusius to attribute 
greater signifiSiance to experience than Wolff could con- 
sist^tly do. Crusiu% drew a sharp distinc>ion between the 
grounds wh\ph lead us to perceive a thing, and the causes 
which, a? a matter of fact, produce things (grounds of 
knowledge and real grounds) ; a distinction which Wolff, 
in common with the whole dogmatic philosophy, had wiped 
out At the same time he refuted Wolff’s attempt to Reduce 
the principle of causality from the law of contradiction. 

* And sinccb the problem of the relsftion between thought and 
reality thus became emphasi^, Qrusius was also obliged 
to contest the ontolc^ical proof of the existence of God, 
resting as it did on the assumption that, since God is 
thinkallle, H8 must also exist Johan^ Heinrich Lambert, 
^ho won renowi^ as a natural philosopher as well as a 
mathematician, came still’ nearer this crucial problem. In 
his*iViHM!r Organon (Leipzig, 1764) he emphasises the 
nec^SlI^ of'lR^nnii^ with* experience and of applying the_ 
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analytical method. We cannot begin with con»truction, since 
the firsf- thng to do is to arrive at a correct determinatkHi 
of the partKular concepts with which w^ operate. We moat 
first, as Locke did, set about an anatomical ^y^l^ga- 
tion of concept. Nor is it sufficient to discover the simple 
concepts coptained in our experience; we*1must atso find 
out in how many different ways these may be dcomblped 
with one another. In this way the transiiion from analysis to 
construction is effected ; from a mere statcmenj;. of con&pts 
we proceed to the discoveiy of the fundamental axioms 
and postulates which may be contained in the same. Lam- 
bert saw no. difficulty in this transition. If only m: begin 
with the simplest concepts and proceed without Emitting 
any possible combination, we may confidently undertake 
tne work of construction. He knew well enough, however, 
that by this method we can reach empty forms only, containing 
no real content ; and in a letter to Kant (February 3, 1 766), 
whose thoughts at this time were moving in the same direction 
as his own, he raises the question, whether, and if S6, how far, ^ 
knowledge of the fonn leads to knoxvledge of the matter of our 
knowledge. Tp this extent, therefore, he is in doubt as to the 
justification of philosophical construction^; he ei^en tou(^e,<: 
on the crucial point, but he docs not enter morb dosely into 
the problem itself. Kant held his predecessor in sucl\^hi^h 
esteem that he had intended to dedicate His “Critique of 
Pure Reason ” to Lambert, but the latter died before i| ap- 
peared. Lambert still adhered to the confident dogmatism 
of the Enlightenment philosophy, since he did notisee — what 
had dawned very early on Kant — t^at the transition from the 
analytical to the constructive method presupposes conditions 
whichu involve as a principle the limitation of knowledge (c£ 
Kant's letter to Lambert, December 31, 1765). JOHANN 
Nicolaus Tetens, of SAuth Schleswig, who, after ^discharging* 
the duties of professor ^of {philosophy and mathematic^ in 
Butzow and Kiel, filled a series of high administrative posts 
in Copenhagen, where he died in 1807, approached still 
nearer to Kant’s fuqd&<ncntal thought ; but he had been 
put on the scent by that work of Kant in "which fundh- , 
mental thoughts of the critical ' phifosophy first s!lw tfie 
light, £«. the Dissertation of 1770. TetenV ^ersudu tiieg die 
ptenschliche Natur, is, both in respect ^f psydielogy ai^ wdl 
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as of epistemology, the ipost important philosoj^ical work 
which appeared in ^rmany in the period imm^iately pre- 
ceding Kant’s great work. We have alreadj^ point^ out 
its sfgdifibance in coAnection with psychology. In his theory 
of knowledge listens proceeds from a thought the assertion 
qf which might, perhaps, have served to introduce greater 
clesIVness * into Kara’s philosophy f ix. that all conscious 
perception is the perception of a relation. In every act 
of attention single out that to which we attend from 
its surroundings.^ “The word ‘see’ expresses at least this 
much, ^at the object which I perceive is a sej^rate thing. 
PercdJ)tien is a distinguishing, an Auskennen^' (I. p. 273). 
The next step is conscious comparison. Here, too, through 
the act of thought itself, a relation (of similarity or difference^ 
between things is established. We have in space and time 
a special class of relations ; as Kant had already taught 
in his Dissertation they are forms in which our knowledge 
arranges tjje material furnished by the sensations, “^s Herr 
•Kant has reminded us, we cannot abstract the concept of 
time from presentations of felt objects ; it is the acts of feeling 
whith are c#ntinually going on within us which have succession 
3 hd durati^,ieven vflien no perceptible object is felt which could 
afford material for the abstraction of time” (I. p. 398, cf. 277). 
AftioAg the latter class of relations belongs the relation 
of dependence (causal relation), and Tetens has here tried, not 
very tlearly, to mediate between Hume and Wolff. “ Without 
experience,^ I ^should certainly not have sup^^osed,” he says 
(I. p. 320), “that the occurrence of one phenomenon would 
draw after it another givefi phenomenon ; but ” — he goes on 
to say — “ I express this supposition through a judgment that 
my reason is necessarily compelled to pass, and which, there- 
fore, is something other than habit or^association of ideas : ix. 
a tcue thought, although preceding Veperience.” This is, of 
, course, no answer to Hume’s prof>lcm ; Tetens gowhere proves 
that the judgments which our reason passes with logical 
necessity can^be valid of actual events. When Kant read 
Tgtens’ avhich he prized very •highly and which (as 

^ Hamanir relates in a fetter) was always to be found on his 
writing-table, he had already hit on the idea which was 
requlVjfe, at tlys^^int, to carr)^ the theory of knowledge further. 
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CHAPTER II 

GOTTHOLD EPHRAIM LESSING 

It will appear from what we have already said that the so- 
s:alled period of Enlightenment led out beyond itself at several 
points. It had, it is true, a certain tendency to consider itself 
perfect, and to look back with a pharisaical air on the darkness 
of preceding ages ; but, at the same time, it was an age rich in 
possibilities, while for Germany it was a time of tj^nsition to 
a magnificent period of poetical and philosophical flower. The*' 
feeling that he lived in an age of transition was particularly 
strong in the leading spirit of this, pet iod. Although Lesmng 

was on terms of personal friendship with Merdfj[ssohn art's 
Nicolai — a friendship in which the latter were by ijo means 
mere recipients — yet he was not so satisfied with the Enli§ht#n- 
ment as they were. He felt himself a stranger to his age. 
Unsatisfied by the given forms of 'intellectual life h^ like 
Socrates before him, emphasised the subjective, j^rsonal side of 
the striving after truth. The chase, he says, is better than the 
prey. In virtue of this accentuatidn of the personal feeling of 
strivipg and endeavouring he is the child of his age ; while 
this same feeling enabled him to enter into other times and 
other standpoints more than was possible to the men of thg 
Enlightenment and thef Sentimentalists. The di)rerence»bc* 
tween different ages and standpoints comes out, of course,, 
most clearly when we consider the results to which they 
led ; while in the inner strivings, the subjective for^ which 
produce the result^ greater kinship is to beafound. Lessit^s 
historical sense is connected with hi» favourite idm of the ^ 
eternal striving. And that his eyes were turned so eagerly 
towards the future in the hope ^f what it heM^i]} storej/ still 
more closely connected with this idea. 
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This is not the place Ip discuss Lessing’s significance as a 
podt and aesthetic ^quirer, adthough, no doubt, |'t would ^ * 
interesting to trace 'the fundamental character* of this great 
inqfii^r in all the dUferent spheres in which he busied himself. 
Nor ca* we^entv here into the details of his biography, since 
contains no'data which could help us to underftand him as 
a philosopher of relimon. He was bhrn at Kamenz in Lauwitz 
in l4f 29, studied at Leipzig, afterwards lived in Breslau, Berlin, 
and Hambii%^ occupied in writing poetry and works on 
aesthetics until, M 1770, he became librarian at Wolfenbiittel. 
From l^is youth up he had been addicted to^i^ilosophical 
studies, #nd had sketched out philosophical treatises. It was 
during the Wolfenbiittel period, however, that this side of his 
interests first became predominant, and, more especially, in the 
course of the controversy in which he became involved through 
his publication of the fragments of Reimarus’ “ Apology ” (“ The 
Wolfenbuttel Fragments ”). He here carried on a literary 
war with^the narrow-minded orthodoxy of his day, now 
remembered only on account of the skill in exposition, learning, 
and fulness of ideas it occasioned Lessing to display. He 
died in 17%!. • 

* Lcssi^ was weB aware that his chief power lay in criticism, 
^e lacl^d the creative faculty. Nevertheless he possessed 
two Valuable qi^lities which distinguish him from most of his 
contemporaries. He had an unquenchable thirst after true and 
fresh» spiritual life, — ii^^eligion as well as ni philosophy and 
aesthetics. And he possessed the historic sense and a great 
capacity for appreciating the original intellectual contributions 
of earlier times. • 

It is perhaps his historic sense ^ which places him in 
sharpest contrast to his contemporaries. If neither orthodoxy, 

, pietism, nor rationalism contented Jiim, — and none of these 
.directions d^peared to him to be the hnc in which the religious 
life of the future could develop, — this was a consequence of 
the clearness with which he kept before him the historical 
character of^all positive religions. Instead of regarding the 
^riptures, over 4^he interpretation of %rhich men can never 
agree, a* ihe most impikrtant form under whudi Christianity had 
appeared, l^ssing harked back to the national life and to the 
who1|p^ religious development and tradition of which they were 
the outcome, and whifh explain to us how they arose. His* 
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assertion (ifc his defence of the publication of the WoIfenbUttel 
'ffagments) (that Christianity does not stand or fall with die 
Bible was no there stroke of diplomacy. He maintains the v»^ 
that Christianity is older than the Bible, and that its *ffture 
depends neither on book-learning nor on deasripdons^ of ** the 
spirit and tHe power,” but on the continued life and presence 9f 
this “spirit and power” \tjber den Bewejis des Geisies undder 
Kraft), He here appears as the opponent of the over-estima- 
tion of book-learning and of the theolc^ical leading -strings 
which had become general in the Protesl:>tnt Churches in 
consequenebtfof Luther’s eager appeal to the Bible as tl^ rule of 
doctrine. He pointed out that if Christianity is to ondhre it 
must have other proofs than those to which orthodoxy had 
hitherto clung. He welcomed the appearance in his own 
time of the Herrnhiiters, since he recognised in this movement 
a departure from the externality of orthodoxy — an inwardness 
which places the life higher than the letter. Against Goze, his 
orthodoif opponent, he maintained that Christianity is^ essentially 
a matter of the heart, of feeling, and that no criticism of' 
historical and philosophical proofs touches simple believers. 

Lessing, however, has stated with ‘sufficient cle^ness in his 
letters, as well as in his works, that he himself-gf^es beyond 
the view here indicated of the Christian religion, as the 
highest truth historically revealed. His Dupk'k, his A^igdee, 
Nathan der Weise, Erziehung des MensclungescMechts, and 
Gespraefu uber die Freimaurer afforded him an opportunity 
of developing a complete rcligio-philosophical the&ry^ — a theory 
which was not only very remarkable in its own time but 
which may well, even at the pr^ent day, afford food for 
reflection. It was an idiosyncrasy of Lessing’s to provide 
opponents as well as friends with new arguments. Owing to 
his great love of truth aqd his clear insight he was often ablq 
to find weapons for his opponents which they them'^elves ccyald 
never have discovered. On Hhis account he was sometimes 
claimed by Christians as a brother in the faith, while, on 
other occasions, they accused him of disl^onest^. So 
little is the world (e^en the so-called Christian part of ^*t) 
accustomed to see a man helping his enemies I His eMeavoar 
to include everything which could serve t© throw fight on the 
problem did not, however, preveij^ Lessing frc%^ (|evelop|j^ his 
own ideas to their fullest extent. 
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The best starting-point for an exposition of thye ideas is a 
famous passage in the Du^ik. " Not the truth wluch is at the , 
dilposal of every man, but the honest pains he> tms taken to 
confe 'behind the tfuth make the worth of a man. For not 
through|the^x>s^sion, but through the pursuit of truth, do his 
^wers increase, and in this alone consists his ever-increasing 
peifectioif. Possession makes us quiet, indolent, proud. ... If 
Goi^with all truth itf His right hand, and in His left the single, 
unceasing, stttving after truth, even though coupled with the 
condition that t idiould ever and always err, came to me and 
said, ‘ Choose ! ’ I would in all humility clasp His l^t hand and 
say, tl%her, give me this 1 is not pure truth for Tnee alone ? ’ ” 
These words were aimed at the orthodox as well as the 
philosophers of the Enlightenment, and both schools stood in 
need of the reproof. It may indeed appear as though there 
were something tantalising in this eternal search, especially as 
Lessing is prepared to accept along with it the condition that he 
should always err. But we must remember that Lessing was 
speaking ^lypothetically. He is conceiving a choice* between 
eternal seeking and erring on the one side, and on the other the 
meye possesion of truth.. It is clear that he is contemplating a 
^ase which*c^n never actually take place. That this is so is evi- 
*dent no^ ^ly from the form in which it is stated, but also from his 
aasei^on that ^e value of a man consists not in the possession 
of the truth but in the “ honest pains ” he takes to acquire it. 
This* value, that is to avy, is conditioned b>' the fact that the 
powers of me* become extended by inquiry, Tiut such extension 
would be unpossible if no result other than continual error were 
to ensue. The consequences would then be di.sablement and 
contraction, not extension. In and Ibr itself eternal striving is 
a self-contradiction. But it is another thing to say that* every 
result to which we attain is only provisional and becomes the 
sifting- pc^fnt for further endeavours. And it was precisely 
this which, as will be seen fr<fm the sequel, was Lessing’s 
meaning. * 

Lessing definitely expressed his attitude towards positive 
religioif in lus treatise Vber den Beweis des Geistes und der 
in his laten works he often retuilis to it. Were the 
historical fbundation of Christianity beyond question yet — as 
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things be founded in special historical facts ? How can I be 
expected to transform all my ideas for the sake of certain 
e^fents which^?ppened eighteen centuries s/go? History is one 
thing, Philosophy another. " This is the wide and dreadfiil ^If 
over which I cannot pass, often and earnestl]^ though J! have 
attempted th: leap." Lessing consistently maintains that b^ 
the origin of Christianity what it may it has left permanent traces 
on the course of development. In a. fragment entitled 
Religion Christi he shows how difficult it is to dlicide whether 
Chri.st was more than man, if, indeed, it be 'granted that He 
was man. We ought, therefore, to abide by Christ’s religion, 
to that religi’on which was Christ’s when He was nyin > the 
question as to the Christian religion, as to the truth of the 
doctrines taught by the Church, may then be left open. 

The religion which Lessing supported is based not on a few 
supernatural events but on the great inner interconnection within 
nature and history. The various positive religions seem to 
him to be members of this great interconnected whole, for he 
regards tnem as stages in the spiritual development of man. 
Instead of deriding or growing indignant at positive religions he 
prefers (as he says in the preface to \}ci^Mrzieliung de^Menschrn- 
gescklechts, “ Education of the Huiilan Race ”) to ,s^ in theirt* 
“ the only road by which the human understanding ,in each' 
instance has been able to develop and along v^ich it wiK de- 
velop still farther.” What education is to the individual man, 
revelation is to the whole human race. means of revelation 
the human race is raised from lower to higher stages.® The 
Israelites learnt through the relation of obedience towards their 
God, whom they regarded as the movt powerful of all gods, to 
accustom themselves to the idea of one God long before a 
reasonable concept of this one God was possible. And by means 
of promises and threats they were induced to practise good and ^ 
avoid evil. Not till later^ after they had become *acquain^ 
with other and more enlightened nations (Chaldeans, Persians, 
and Greeks), colild they develop a more idealistic conception of 
religion. The strict discipline which they had to undeigo was 
necessary in order that from among them migh^ spring educatora 
of the whole human^race. Christ wste the^rst to inculci^^uri^ 
of heart in view, not of earthly reward and .punishnient, but of 
another life. Both the New and the Old li|staments, how* 
^ever, are no more than the primer of the hyiman race, with which 
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men cannot remain'content, although they must not aban(A>n it 
until th^ are thoroughly tersed in its contents, aftd sjthough 
it •may be desirably that for the time the sclM>lar should 
regard his primer a:^ the epitome of all science. But let the 
more advanced scholar, who impatiently turns ^the last leaf of 
his boolc, txftvar^lest he too soon disturb the tranquillity of his 
^egiker fellows h On the other haijd, it may be injurious to 
keeo the pupils ovei«long at their primer, for this makes them 
sophistical ai|d superstitious. The truths of revelation must be 
transformed irrt<^ truths of reason if the human race is ever 
really to assimilate them. Lessing tries to show by a sym- 
boliq^l *interprctation of the doctrines of the TrinJf^ and of the 
Atonement the truths which lie concealed under dogmatic for- 
mulas. Sooner or later, education must attain its goal. The time 
must come when men will no longer require the conviction o^a 
future life to supply them with the necessary motives for their 
actions, but will do good for its own sake. Then, indeed, will 
the new eternal gospel, the third age of which the dreamers of 
the Middte Ages spoke, be come ! We mu.st await id patience 
the coming of this future. The course of development jgrocceds 
b}^ small steps and with^ many detours. In the,“Conversations 
fcfor Freen^ons ” w^ find : The Freemasons quietly await the 
■sunrise, Immg the candles burn as long as they will and can, 
— t^esJtinguish the candles and perceive that the ends will 
have to be r?-lit is not the business of Freemasons.” For 
Lesging, the significance of religion was, in the long run, dis- 
tinctly ethiqij. It is an education in doing good for the sake 
of good. • For him the most important part of Christianity (as 
he shows in the beautifql little dialogue, entitled, jDos Testa- 
ment Johannis) is the earnest exhortation to love. In the “ Con- 
versations for Freemasons ” (which is perhaps the worjf which 
expresses at once Lessing’s religious, ethical and social views 
most finely and clearly) he coneeives the Freemasons, of 
^om he here gives us an jt^ealised description, as a free 
community of brethren, whose aim is to throw down the 
barriers between men which religion, nationality, and the State 
have hitherfb set up. 

J Shffttly after Lessing’s death, great* in^rest was excited by 
Jacobi’s assertion in* his "letters to Mendelssohn (Brief e uber 
die Lehre des Spinoza, 1785), that Lessing had confessed 
hirfjfelf an* alAerent, of Spinoza As Spinoza was regarded 
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by the spokesmen of the Enlightenment as'the «sence of god- 
lessness, it Was small wonder that ‘the assertion excited not 
' 6nly interesli, but, in the breasts of some pf Lessing’s friends, 
especially Mendelssohn, sorrow and indignation also. • « 

Jacobi (to a certain extent a modern Herbert of Cherbury) 
had travelled^to Wolfenbuttel in order to visiPLesftiing, and to 
get his help in refuting Spii^oza ; he took the opportunity to slv>vl‘ 
him Goethe’s “ Prometheus,” a copy of which he had bro^Kht 
with him. He handed him the poein with the^vords "You 
who have offended so many people shall ^ow be offended 
yourself.” After Lessing had read it, he said, “ I see nothing here 
to offend me> I had all that long since from the fountafii-bead. 

. . . The point of view from which the poem is written is my 
own point of view. . . The orthodox conceptions of the 

Deity arc nothing to me. I cannot away with them. ’'Ev xal 
Uai / 1 (One and all !) I know nothing else. This is the stand- 
point of the poem, and I must confess it pleases me greatly.” 
Jacobi : “ Then you are pretty well agreed with Spinoza ? ” 
Lessing : <" If I were to call myself a disciple of any on£, it would 
be of him.” In the course of the conversation Jacobi con- 
fessed that he ^ould neither refute Spinoza nor prove his o^ 
belief in a personal- God, existing vapart fi^om the 'jvorld, but< 
that he took refuge in a leap, in a sa//ff mortale from'^owledge ‘ 
to faith. After a somewhat wordy exposition from J^cobi> ip 
which he hopes to shine by his (not altogefiier thorough) 
knowledge of Spinoza, Lessing says : “^our salto mortalt^ by 
no means displeases me, and I understand a gian making 
a somersault of this kind in order to get away from ‘where he 
was. Take me with you when it con^s off.” Jacobi : " If you 
would only step on to the spring- TOard, it would come of 
itself.” ^ Lessing : “ But a leap is also necessary, which I dare 
not exact from my old legs and heavy head.” 

This is the substance of the famous conversation (July 6, 
1780). It contains, however, ^several utterances of Lessing 
on especial points which are of particular interest. Lessing 
explains*that he cannot believe in a personal God, existing apart 
from the world ; that on the contraiy he conceiveif Godfather 
as the soul of the world. This is in harmony i^ith the V^ugh^ 
which he developed in several philotophical fragments written 
in early life, viz., that nothing can exist tiesides God, since, 
if we thus set anything outside Him, Qod would* be linSfted 
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and finite. He asserts^ an inner and immanent relation 
between God and the Mrorld, and refuses to conceive* God as • 
abalc^us with a himan personality. He could ^ot reconale 
hiihdblf to the id<& of a personal Deity in unchangeable 
enjo3ni|ent of t^ highest perfection. As he said to Jacobi, it 
was associated in his mind with “ an idea of sucU^ infinite bore- 
dom, thht the* very thought is grief and pain to me.” It 
wa% but natural tlfat ^ thinker whose ideal was a state of 
unceasing saving should be dissatisfied with a God, finished 
and complete.* ^This is one of the points, moreover, which go 
to prove that we must not take Lessing’s adherent's to Spinoza ' 
too tst^ctly. Becoming and development were alien to the 
Spinozistic concept of God. Lessing further expresses him- 
self against “the human prejudice which leads us to regard 
thought as the first and finest, and to deduce everything from * 
it, whereas eveiything, including ideas themselves, is dependent 
on higher principles. Extension, motion, thoughts are all 
evidently grounded in a higher power, which they are far from 
exhausti^.” Lessing is here polemicising against thS theology 
so prevalent during the period of the Enlightenment, which rested 
it% proof ^f the existence of God on the phrposiveness of 
•Nature. j|;ie passage is entirely in agreement with Spinoza, 
*who re|;arded both thought and extension as attributes of 
aubstence, whj^h, in addition to these, possesses infinitely many 
others. In the course of the conversation, however, Lessing 
refeis to Hume’s DtJtingues, in which a siioilar line of thought 
appears. Finally Lessing begs for a purely natural explanation 
of all things. He cannot consent to a leap into the super- 
natural. On this point, too, Lessing reminds us of Spinoza, of 
whom he had once said in a letter t6 •Mendelssohn that he was 
the first thinker who had been led by his own system to conceive 
^ the possibility of explaining all the changes of the body through 
it^ own mechanical forces. (It woutd, however, be more correct 
to say the converse, viz. : that Uc thought of this possibility 
had led Spinoza to his system.) * 

Mendelssohn attempted to explain the whole conversation 
as a Aere inteyectual exercise on Lessing’s part. But this 
txplagdCipn is untenqjblCi .even though Lissing may perhaps 
have thought that his sentimental friends might profit by such 
an exercise, a^ though it be incorrect to credit him with all 
Spinoza’s vien^ Le^ing gave in his adhesion to no definite , 
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system, but lye can discern a body of thoughts by which he 
,w;is guided — at any rate in the privacy of his chamber. It 
wal not merefy indignation at the fact thatlSpinoza had for ^ 
long been treated as "a dead dog,” which mduced Lessing *to 
defend him. Moreover, a general increase of interest in this 
heretical thinksr may be traced. Jacobi regarded *his as the 
most logical form of pure philosophy. Enthusiasts liRe Edel* 
mann, and pious, orthodox souls like TndMAS WiZENMAVN, 
Jacobi’s young friend, sympathised with Spinoza, in%b far as they 
could not reconcile their religious feeling with She thought of a 
God distinct (t^m the world. Goethe, with his half artistic, half 
naturalistic, and HERDER with his religio • naturalist^ feith 
enthusiastically welcomed the “ one and all ” proclaimed by 
Lessing.* At various standpoints a pressing need was 
beginning to make itself felt for a deeper conception of life than 
that which cither the Enlightenment or popular philosophy 
were able to supply. This need could only be satisfied philo- 
sophically when the nature and scope of human knowledge 
had been* subjected to a thorough examination. *Such an 
examination was required in the inteiest both of the problems 
of knowledge and of religion. In the year after th^ conversa- 
tion between Lessing and Jacobi (s(f remarlwble fo|;^e light it* 
threw on the religious standpoint of the best men of time), * 
which was also the year of Lessing’s death ap^ared K/int’ 8 
“ Critique of Pure Reason.” 
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CHAPTER I 

CHARACTERISTICS AND BIOGRAPHY 

Every great intellectual work has its own particular fate. 
Since each such work gives expression to many different 
intellectual interests, the aspects and qualities which make it'> 
an object of admiration and appropriation may be veiy 
different at different times, and that which was for the author 
of the work the guiding thought or leading motif may not 
be the ^ne to which its permanent significance attaches. 
During the time which has elapsed since the appearance of 
the “ Critjgue of Pure Reason” almost every decade has seen a 
’ new editiojii of it, and to fiiis day it is studied in wider circles 
' and wjtn more thoroughness than any other philosophical 
«troi4k. Cont^poraries were chiefly impressed by its combina- 
tion of the overthrow of the proofs on which the conceptions of 
religion had rested with the energetic assertion of the grandeur 
of the moraNaw, and with its demonstration of the intimate con- 
nection of this law with the intellectual nature of man ; while a 
smaller circle regarded its treatment of the problem of know- 
ledge as of the first importance. lAit; here again the emphasis 
might be laid on different sides. Prominence might Db given 
either to the claim of the faculty of reason to arrive at know- 
ledge without the help of experiefice, or to the restriction of 
the validity of this knowledge^ to the empirical world. The 
idealistic side of the system might be accentu^ed, according to 
which reason determines what reality is ; or the realistic side 
migh^be emphasised, according to which the activity of reason 
tfnly ^fSiuires real significance when it feceives its material 
from a sburce to which it itself is not able to penetrate. 
Finely, the n^n interest may turn either on the psychological 
analysis of th^ature &nd mode of operation of consciousness an^ , 
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knowledge, of on the consequences which may be deduced from 
• these with regard to the conditions and limitation of know* 
ledge. All tnese different moti/s have decided the influence 
of the system on subsequent times ; sometimes one, sometiihes 
the other being « predominant It is the t^k ojf historical 
investigation tb trace out the mutual relations of these different^ 
motifs in Kant’s philosophic and in the course of his (levelap- 
ment. Perhaps we shall then find it possible to reduce them 
all to a single fundamental one, uniting in itself ^he practical 
and theoretical interests, the speculative anJif empirical ten- 
‘ dencies, the psychological and the epistemological prc^blems, 
and which Kant himself terms the self cognition of reqisoh in 
scientific form (see Prolegomena^ § 3^)- 
, In Kant’s view, thought sets to work dogmatically^ i.e. with 
" involuntary, frequently nafvc, confidence in its own powers and 
in the validity of its own assumptions. Hence it believes 
itself able to solve all problems and to penetrate to the inner- 
most nature of the world. This is the age of great^ systems. 
Later comes a time in which it appears that these thought- 
constructions cannot reach the heavens, and that the architects 
cannot agree as to their plan. This is the age o( doubt, «of 
scepticism. Men mock at these futile attempts wi eir inner * 
contradictions, and console themselves, half sadly, ha^" cyni- 
cally, with what appears to be an absolutely iy*gative rAulbr 
This is a natural leaction against blind dogmatism. Kant 
attacks both these tendencies. lie found one task which had 
been neglected by dogmatists and sceptics aKke, the 
inquiry into the nature of our intellect and of our knowledge 
itself, with a view to discovering wlfat forms and powers we 
have at our disposal for the comprehension of things, and how 
far theie forms and powers can take us. Kant finds the 
fundamental form of all our knowledge in the unity which all 
knowledge seeks to effect.' Knowledge at all its ^ages is 
synthetising, a uniting togethe^ of what was scattered. The 
simplest sense -image is formed by the weaving together of 
many different impressions, and the same character of unity is 
to be found in the greatest systems to which thought, *’in it^ 
highest flights, can* mount. To ^is iwtent the (j^gmatio. ' 
systems arise out of a real, hyman need. They try to embrace 
everything in a form of unity. They are attem{(^ at a realisa- 
, l^n of that towards which knowledge, at all. its stages, tends. 
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But Kant goes on to show that knowledge is fafdund up with 
experience, and that this search after unity, when it 'ventures* 
ljb}rond the limits) of experience, becomes iAvdlved in con- 
trld!ctions ; at any' rate it can adduce no proof of the validity 
of its |esul|s. J'hought (to use one of Kant’v striking images), 
is like a dove which should think that, because k is so easy to 
fly in tire air, it would be' still easier to fly in a vacuum. It 
is 4{>recisely the resistance which bears it aloft, but which 
also, it is tAe, imposes limits on its movement. Sceptics are 
unjust to the dCgmatic systems when they only look at them 
in thqjf’ completed form ; we must go back to theV origin, must ' 
exaftni§e what human power and what need led to their 
production, and to what conditions the employment of this 
power and the satisfaction of this need are subjected. Jly 
means of such self-knowledge Kant thinks to deliver the* 
human mind from its own earlier works, which may all too 
easily become fettering shackles. At the same time he intends, 
althougl^with clearer insight into its conditions and limitations, 
to continue to exercise the same power as that which had 
produced the.se previous works, and he thus cleared ’the way 
for a comprehension o& these works such as negative criticism 
alone cou|j|4 never •have supplied. By so doing Kant laid down 
tiu programme for all mental science. It is true that he himself 
•voriked at thg solution of special philosophical problems only. 
Nevertheless, the point of view which he adopted possessci. 
general significance ft* the study of religio/', art, literature, and 
languages, aS well as for the study of institu ions and the forms 
of society. The relations are everywhere analogous, and the 
problem remains ess^ntAlly the same — i.e. by a study of the 
powers which produced the work ot earlier times to effect the 
liberation of these powers, so that they may achieve ilie work 
of the future with clearer understanding. We have to demon- 
tfrate anS preserve the continuity while showing how the 
powers undergo these metamoi^hoses. This endeavour lay at 
the heart of Kant’s great and profound intelTectual work, and 
it is in virtue of it that he occupies the central position in the 
^istojy of modern thought, even theugh many of his own 
ifavoufi^ doctrines luwe h^d to be entirely abandoned. 

Kant^ life presents nothing calling for comment, nothing 
interesting oi^iquant It^was a quiet, judicious career, dedi- 
cated to thought. His life was that of an ordinary citizen, and > 
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he was by np means free from a certein pedantry and philis* 
tinism. 'Out of the deep inner subsoil of this unassuming and 
insignificant &uter life, however, there sprut^g up great thoughb 
which illuminated human knowledge and human life. ‘And 
the feeling for the great and sublime — the species of aesthetic 
feeling which' Kant understood and described^ best— thrives^ 
best, perhaps, in narrow circumstances, where only the sky can 
be seen. Unfortunately, we have no records of Kant’s iiuier 
personal development. Those of his biographers who were 
most intimate with him (BOROW.SKI, jACHMAi 4 N, Wasianski), 
and who, immediately after his death, published accoi^ts of 
his life and character, confined themselves, for the most ^>art, 
to external details, and have given us no insight into the inner, 
spiritual currents, which shaped his development. Those of 
his letters which have been preserved (of which there is to this 
day no complete collection) were chiefly written in the later 
years of his life. Wc are, therefore, obliged to construct his 
intellectual development from his writings. Before yye attack 
this problem, however, we must dwell for a little on the main 
features of his life. 

Immanuel Kant was born at Konigsberg, (April ae, 
1724. His father was a saddler oi Scotch origin,^, ^lis name 
was really Cant, but the philosopher changed the C into a K, 
to prevent its being pronounced like S. Both 1 ^ parents’hath 
sound and healthy dispositions and met the misfortunes of life 
with a gentleness taught them by their pietistical religion. 
Kant was particularly influenced by his mother. ’Her pietism 
did not blind her to the beauty and splendour of l 9 ature, to 
which she sought to direct her son’s* attention. In later life 
Kant often spoke with enthusiasm of his parents, and the 
tendencj’ towards inwardness and the subjective side of life, so 
characteristic of pietism, left its mark on his subsequent develop- 
ment. Konigsbei^ pietism vtas particularly gentle and humane 
Nevertheless, Kant encountereS the dark side of pietism, i^. 
its formalism And intellectual constraint, chiefly at school, 
where fixed hours of prayer and compulsory morality produced 
hypocrisy and aflectation. These experiences ^also inguenced^ 
Kant’s attitude towards religion iit after years. At*achooi* 
classical languages formed his chief study, and itant was, 
throughout his life, a skilled L&tinist, on whom ^n approp^ate 
q^uotation was never lost. From his sixteenth to his twenty-second 
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year he studi& WolfTs philosophy and Newton’s physics'at the 
University of Kdnigsberg» His teacher in theseP subjects was 
Ii^RTEM Knutzen* one of the most independent of tfie 
Wgl^ns. Kant, i is true, entered the University as a theo- 
logical student, but he attended very few thralogical lectures. 
His nftansvweiC scanty. He supplemented th|m by private 
#teaching« and from his twenty-secon^ year onwards he was house 
tutor in several families belonging to the East Prussian nobility. 
All^ugh h^ considered himself to have no particular talent 
for teaching, he jpanaged to impress several of his pupils with 
his own deep sense of the freedom and dignity of man ; for it 
can hive been no mere accident that several of the leaders 
of tih^ movement for the abolition of serfdom were former 
pupils of Kant. Kant himself is said to have remarked at a 
later period of his life that his bowels were moved within Mm 
when he thought of the bondage existing in his own country. 
The years spent as a tutor in distinguished families taught 
Kant a knowledge of the world for which his otherwise retired 
life woul 4 have offered no opp>ortunity, and gave him the manners 
of a polished man of the world, which, according to the testi- 
mony of his contemporaries, he could so well assume when he 
^ wfthed. ft was during* th#se years, too, tl;iat the foundation of 
. the wealtlHof thought and knowledge which he displayed on 
his first appearance as an author and a University teacher was 
Taid.* At theUge of thirty-one he returned to Konigsberg. In 
this year (1775) he made his first appearance both as a 
University docent and' as an author, for, prc^ iously to this, he 
had only«published one short treatise on a problem of physics. 
While some of his lectures on physical geography and 
empirical psychology' were intended to be popular, and were 
addressed to wider circle.s, others were strictly philosophical. 
Herder, who was one of his hearers in 1762 and the following 
• years, ha| given an enthusiastic , description of Kant as a 
teacher of philosophy in his earlier years (in vol. ii. of Briefe 
»ur Beforderung der Humanitat). He himsel£ announced the 
principles on which his teaching would be based in a pro- 
gramme oi his lectures which he published at this time 
^Nadir^ht von* der Einrichtung ineiner Vorlesungen in dent 
’Wintfrnaili;e^re von'ty 6 $‘- 66 ). He lays stress firstly on the 
need of a firm empirical foundation, that young students may 
not ^>^in to^peculjite too .soon ; secondly, on the fact that 
VOIfl II D 
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he aims, not at instructing his hearers in a ready-made philo- 
sophy, since Mo such philosophy exists, but at teaching them 
' ti *philosophisf. for themselves. Even in the first period of his 
development, which may be assigned to <die years 1755-/^9, 
there is a decided breach with dc^matism. 

Characteristic of this period is the independent diticism 
which he directs against his teachers, Newton and WplfT. In. 
one of his most brilliant works : Allgemcine Naturgeschichte 
und Theorie des Himmels (“ General Physiogony a^d Theo^ of 
the Heavens”) (1755), he criticises Newton’s ,^sertion that the 
^ present order of the solar system cannot be explained by the 
mechanical laws of nature, and propounds the famous*' hypo- 
thesis that the present system of the heavenly bodies has 
developed out of a gaseous atmosphere, endowed with primary 
rotation. In the firm interconnection of all the elements of 
the universe to which these natural laws witness he saw a 
proof of the fact that the whole universe has its ultimate 
ground in an absolute and all-comprehending Being. Thus he 
here unitfs his scientific with his religious views, ^although, 
even here, he rejects the ordinary proofs of the existence of 
God. He has worked out this point of view in his Einzig 
moglicher Beweisgru^ einer Demoitstration des Da^ein Gottes , 
(“ Only possible Ground of Proof for the Being af God "), . 
(1763). He had lost confidence in Wolff’s dogmatic con- 
structions, and had become convinced that philosophy musrpro- 
ceed by way of analysis if it is to attain to certain and clear 
concepts. He discussed this questioif in a series of works 
written in 1 762-63. The influence which, according^o Kant’s 
own confession, both Hume and Roij^sseau exercised upon him 
ought, most probably, to Jbe assigned to this period. As I 
shall endeavour subsequently to prove, this sharp accentuation 
of analysis as the philosophical method brought him, by a 
natural transition, face to (^e with the problem of causality, < 
as propounded by Hume. P^r tills problem was raised in 
connection, with the question as to how we can justify the 
assumption of a necessary relation between cause and effect 
if they are two different things, so that the effeot caijpot be 
discovered by means of an analysis of the catlse. Rousseau’^ 
emphatic assertion of the rights of feeling' and of thq diflbrence 
between faith and knowledge* also helped to revolutionise Kant’s 
line of thought. Up till now, faithful tc^ the plindples the 
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Enlightenment, he had sought for the essence and nobility o^ man 
in the understanding ^only*; now he discovered a*stil^ deeper 
foiyidation, common to learned and lay, in which^e simplest 
peagant might be e^ual with the profoundest thinker. And 
Rousseau’s appeal to immediate feeling and immediate faith 
must hive seem6d all the more significant to I^nt, since he 
was just ton the point of undermirpng the proofs which had 
hitii^o been supposed to support the assumptions on which 
the doctrine o&natural idligion was based. Kant, like Rousseau, 
was brought by a^atural advance to attribute to intellectual 
development in general a more iiuUrect significance for spiritual 
life (hifti he had originally assigned to it. His own critical 
study ffhd here led him in the same direction as Rousseau, 
and when the latter’s Amile appeared, Kant was prepared to 
appreciate it No wonder that on the day that he received It, 
he omitted, to the great astonishment of his neighbours, to 
take his usual walk at his appointed hour ! 

In his writings of this period Kant lays great weight 
on psychology as the foundation of philosophy, especially 
of ethics, and quotes Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hume as 
his predecessors in this respect. He maintained a sceptical 
.attitude towards speculative constructions and systems. In 
•the TraunlUi eines Geistersehers erlautert dnreh Traume der 
Meta^fsik (‘‘ Dreams of a Ghost-seer illustrated by the 
0 reams of Mftaphysic”) (1766), one of the most brilliant of 
his works, he shows how easy, in a certain sense, it is to 
construct far-reaching spiritualistic explanatiotis, but also, how 
immature* and unfounded are the concepts with which such 
thinkers operate. His conclusion is : “ How many things there 
are which I do not understand — but how many things there 
are which I do not need ! ” Socratic ignorance — “ th^ philo- 
sophy oS ignorance” or “negative philosophy” was at that 
*time (as qjay be seen from his nq^es) his favourite thought. 
HW he been acquainted with Cusanus’ expression : docta 
ignoraniia, his preference for Latin catchwosds would have 
led him to adopt it 

Kaat remained a privat- docent until his forty-sixth year ; 
i^e onl]p public office which he helcl being a miserably 
paid Hib-librarianshi^ The bad times consequent on the 
Seven Years’ War were partly the cause of his not having 
been sg^ven atf^ peripanent* appointment at the University. 
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He declined a chair of poetry which was offered him. In 
1770 he was appointed professoir of philosophy, and in 
the same yfar appeared his Latin treatise, De mundi sntsi- 
bilis atque intelligibilis forma et principiis (“On the 
and Principles pf the Sensible and Intelligible World ”) ; in 
future this ufork will be alluded to for the sake of'^brevity, 
as the Dissertation ; in it the fundamental 'notions of hiS 
definitive philosophy first made their appearance. In s^eral 
passages occurring in his letters and notes hew indicates the 
year 1769 as the one in which his funda«sieAtal conception 
took shape. Thus he says somewhere, “ The year ’69 afforded 
me much light.” And in his last years he only dkrod to 
acknowledge the works written after 1769.' The ‘^thought 
which then dawned upon him was that such forms and pre- 
suppositions as are the conditions for anything whatever becoming 
an object of our knowledge must be valid of all experience. In 
the Dissertation he applied this thought to space and time as 
forms of our sensuous perception. The appearance of this 
thought, and its application to all scientific Knowledge, , 
charaetpises the second period of Kant’s philosophical de- 
velopment. '\ye may judge of the magnitude of the problem, 
and of Kant’s thoroughness in working i^ out, frc^gi the fact 
that it was eleven years before he saw his way fo “extending* 
its application from sensuous experience to rational know- 
ledge. In the Dissertation it is only sensi^us perception 
which is bound up with subjective forms and presuppositions. 
The sensuous world is phenomenon only, but with the help 
of the understanding we can rise above it to a knowledge 
of things -in -themselves. The worjd of thought is real, the 

world of sense is phenomenaL We may see from letters 
and notes written in the seventies what pains it cost him 
to arrive at the conviction that the understanding, no less 
than sensuous perception) has its forms and ^presupposi- 
tions, and that therefore no scientific knowledge is aSle 
to lead us btyond the phenomenal world of experience. 
When Kant discovered that rational knowledge, like sensuous 
perception, consists in a synthesis, in a combifiing, ouniting 
mental activity, the goal was reached. The result Vf maiiiya« 
years of excogitation, Kant tells u's, w& committed to paper 
in the greatest haste, in from four to five months ! It is clear, o 
Jtherefore, that he could not have*attribwted nfllch impoHance 
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to the form of his expjpsitidti. He probably incorporated earlier 
skftches, written at various times, without alvi(a]|6 examining 
carffvlly whether they agreed with one another. Hence the 
KfitUt der reinen Vemunft (“ Critique pf Pure Reason ”) (1781), 
is a bdOk >fhich* is difBcult to read, not only on account oi 
4 ts ^subject matter, but also because *of its mode of exposition. 
It seems hardly possible to believe what one of Kant’s bio- 
graphers tellss us, t.e. tOat Kant submitted every sentence to 
the judgment df Jiis friend Green, a merchant, before he wrote 
it down. Had a practical man directed the exposition it 
woul^, Ove may be sure, have been clearer. It contains a 
mass 9 t formalisms and not a little scholasticism. Kant 
himself remarks of this book that it must seem the quint- 
essence of pedantry to any one glancing through it, and 
yet its whole aim is to make an end of pedantiy. More- 
over, in addition to contradictions and scholastic pedantries, it 
contains redundancies and repetitions, calculated to weary or 
confuse the reader. Ne\erthelcss we have in this •book an 
immortal masterpiece of philosophy ; a work which, stands 
as a mile-stone in the long wanderings of human thought 
^Thfough hd researches into^he innermost nature of knowledge 
Kant succeeded in discovering the conditions on which it rests 
also limits beyond which it cannot pass. He shows us 
a? once the grandeur and the limitation of thought. His faitli 
in reason was not weakened by this limitation ; for the barrier: 
arise out of the very nature of reason itself and are knowr 
according* to reason’s own laws. Subsequent inquiry ha* 
subjected Kant’s determination of these limits to a revision 
and has found them sometimes too narrow, sometimes toe 
wide ; at any rate it is certain that * they are not exactly 
where he placed them ; but this in no way derogates from 
*his greatnq^s as the man who had the keenest eye for the 
foTm and activity of knowledgef and was most aware of the 
significance of the problem of knowledge fo? the whole ol 
the spiritual life. 

years after the appearance of his chief work he gave 
aliin the l^oUgotnhta) a shorter and more readable presentatior 
of the Si^^ument contained ih it. 

, After the publication of the “ Critique of Pure Reason ’ 
Kantaset abodt dev^oping* his views on ethics. He hac 
already^n the Disi^rt^^ion, abandoned the psychological founda 
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^on of *Ethfcs, which he had previohsly, (following the English 
s&ool, adop(^.ed. In the moral laws, as these immediately 
reveal themselves every time that we feel we ought to do cqpne- 
thing, he found, reason a/<:tive in the practical sphere. He has 
given a freshrand clear exposition of his conciptioh of Ethics in 
his Grundlegung sur MetaJ^hysik der Sitten (“Fundamental Pfin^ 
ciples of the Metaphysics of Ethics”) (1795). His chief e|hicai 
work, however, is the Kritik der praktischen VerttHn/t (“ Critique 
of Practical Reason ") (1788). Kant had ofce fnore great work 
to write in order to complete his critical philosophy, which was 
to comprehend all sides of life. In the Kritik der Urt^ilfkraft 
(“Critique of Judgment”) (1790), he discusses the problems 
which are suggested by the beauty and purposiveness of Nature, 
and attempts to solve them in a way analogous to that in which 
he had solved the epistemological and ethical problems. This 
work contains profound suggestions of a possible interconnec- 
tion between the different spheres which had beem so sharply 
distinguished in his previous critical inquiries. % , 

Kant spent his whole life in East Prussia, but be observed 
with great interest everything which went on in the physical 
as well as in the human world,* Travel? were «^,^v6urit9 
reading, and, as already mentioned, physical geography played 
an important part in his course of teaching. He ife^r lost 
sight of the development of the natural sciences, and he 
observed the course of political events with the closest atten- 
tion. The Revolutions in North America and in France 
excited his enthusiasm, and he regarded the genes al interest 
felt throughout Europe in theses events as an indication 
of moral progress. The most recent event in science or 
politick was generally the topic of his table-talk. After the 
publication of his chief work Kant was a famous man. His 
intellectual labours and his ideal view of life and its duties' 
aroused the enthusiasm of th6 best minds of his age. Filgnm- 
ages were madb to Konigsberg from great distances in order 
to see him, and many turned to him for advice in moral 
difficulties. He wa^ in great favour with Ze(ilitz,ethe all- 
powerful minister of Frederick the Great Zedlitz^ad mafi|;h> 
himself acquainted with Kant’s lectures 'from notebooks which 
were sent to him in insfaiments from Konigsberg, and the 
^ “ Critique of Pure Reason ” was dedicated to ^im. Tile king 
himself was no admirer of German litiratyre and pl^losophy. 
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In his early years he^had «been an eager disciple df Wplff’s, but 
afterwards became an adherent of Volt^i^ and BayTe. 
however, congratulated himself on living in Frederick’s 
time, under a prince who, while he ruled with a firm hand, was 
not af^d 4o allow thought free play. Kant ^ised to say he 
* lived not in an enlightened age, but in an age of enlighten- 
ment, in an age that was progressing in enlightenment (See • 
his small trqatise, IVaS ist Aufkldrung? is Enlighten- 

ment”?) (lySli.)^ 

But a time came when Kant was no longer regarded with^ 
fav()|ar 1 in high places. Frederick William II., a dissipated 
man ^ weak character, given up to spiritualism and mysticism, 
and terrified by the force of the revolutionary movement 
in France, established the ascendency of the priests and*in-^ 
creased the severity of the censure. Zedlitz was dismissed. 
Wdllner, bigoted and bornd^ was placed at the head of the 
departments of education and religion, and a college of censors, 
consi of three theologians, was appointed. Special atten- 
tion wsJnevoted to Kant as the most important representative 
of free inquiry, and an attempt was actually made to* prohibit 
hi% ting. This, however, did not succeed. But the 

storm hi^e in 1794 when Kant published his work on the 
of religion. Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen 
" ^ligion within the Boundaries of Pure Reason ”) in 
which he attempted to expound from his standpoint the signifi- 
cance of Christianity as the historical form of an ethical idea, 
while at 4 he same time he entered several ptotests against the 
orthodox view. He hac^ taken the precaution to inquire of the 
theological faculty in Konigsberg whether his work would be sub- 
mitted to the theological censure, and on receiving an aiiswer in 
the negative had solicited the permission of the philosophical 
faculty tq publish it® This, hq^ever did not prevent the 
ilsue of a royal mandate, inspired by Wollner, in which the 
royal displeasure at his inquiries was expressed, and further 
disagreeable measures were threatened if he continued in the 
same aours*. The aged thinker (he was now seventy years old) 
ahad do|^ nothifig to deserve such treaAnent He had always 
spokcSi reverently of’Christianity and its founder, and had only 
used the right of free inquiry to investigate the relation of 
Christianity W humqn nature and to reason. Kant’s papers 
show how conscientiously he deliberated as to what was tide* 


philosd^hy 
yer^nft ( 
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right covirse pursue under the circumstances. One of his 
nbtes runs as follows — ^ 

“ Recantation would be abject, but silence, in a case lik; |^e 
present, is the duty of a pbject” In his answer he makes a 
candid attempt to show that he has been guiltj^of no fatSt ; but*> 
at the same time he deckares that — as His Majesty’s most* 
faithful subject — he will abstain from writing on the philoscjpky 
of religion. There was a reservation hdre ; he only considered 
the promise binding as long as he was a sul^ject of t/tis king. 
When, a few years afterwards, Frederick William II. died, and 
his successor adopted a more liberal - minded policy,^ l^ant 
resumed his works on religious philosophy, and (in the preface 
to the Streite der Fakultaten, 1798) gave a history of the 
quarrel. 

This history is an appalling example of the way in which 
narrow fanaticism frequently seeks to fetter free intellectual life. 
Such life, happily, cannot be checked ; hence we can afford 
to laugh cis well as to be indignant Those whocattacked 
Kant’s venerable figure have their place in history alongside of 
those who laid violent hands on Galileo, and forced him to 
declare that the earth stands still. «The spirit no nlbre stands , 
still than the earth. ' ' * 

The last years of Kant’s life witnessed a slow a(hd sad 
dissolution of those mental powers which had* been so uni 
ceasingly active. He lost his memory and power of s)mthe- 
sising ; coercive ideas, chiefly strings of words and melodies 
of his childhood, forced themselves upon him ; unpleasant 
dreams at night and ceaseless restl^sness by day tormented 
the aged sufferer. It is supposed that he suffered from some 
disordei^of the brain. During his lucid intervals he sat at his 
writing-table, writing a last concluding work, of which a few 
fragments are extant. Thej^ show signs of the weakness of old 
age. Together with a few briUiant thoughts they contain very 
many repetition^rom his earlier works. After a lingering illness, 
Kant died ^February 12, 1804. 



CHAPTER II 

PHILOSOPHICAL DEVELOPMENT 


When Kant says somewhere that the first step in philosophy 
is always dogmatic he is probably not only thinking of tlie 
history of philosophy, but is speaking from personal experience 
of his own development. And yet in no work of his that we 
possess does Kant appear as a thorough -going dogmatist. 
From the •first he had always entertained a lively cAnviction 
that the great systems of speculative philosophy contained 
much that was immature from a scientific point of^iew ; and as 
^arly as h^^ treatis^ of 175^ he speaks ironically of “ those 
gentlemen who are wont to reject as chaff every thought which 
has n^ *been ‘put through the mill of the Wolffian or sortie 
oflier famous system.” Characteristic of the first period of his 
philosophical authorship (1755-69) is his dissatisfaction with 
e.xisting philosophical systems, and his atterrot to find means 
to erect a wew and more thorough, even though less imposing, 
structure. While engaged ^n this work, it occurred to him that 
a speculative system must be preceded by an examination of 
the concepts with which it operates, and that such concepts 
contain within them very great problems. Thus metaphysic 
liecame for JCant a doctrine of the limits of knowledge, and he 
b^an to speak of a critique of reftson itself. Many years later 
(in the preface to the Frolegomena, 1783) he announced that it 
was the memory of David Hume which roused him from his 


dogmoHm slumbers and gave a tutu dircctim to his investigations 
e/^thefid^f speculative philosophy, zxA this awakening may most 
probab^ h& assigned to the year 1762-63, although it may be 


noted as a proof of the independence and continuity of Kant’s 
philosoi^cal thought that it i$ impossible to find any point in 


his. dev^opment wl^ere^ it is ^absolutely necessary to assume a 
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Strong influence from some other aifthor order to understand 
subseque^it (Course. ' ^ 

Referring my readers to my article on “ The Continui^ of 
Kant’s Philosop^cal Development ” (German translation, “ Die 
Kontinuitat dm philosophischen Entwickelullgsg^ge ^Kant’s,” 
Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosqphie, vol. vii.) fdr the ground^ oft 
which my view of the course of Kant’s development pre^^ted 
in the sequel is based, I shall only pause here ta discuss a few 
of the most important points. ‘ 

The positive and permanent value of those of Kant’s works 
which appeared prior to 1769, in which year, according ^o his 
own account, his philosophy took definite shape, rests prin- 
cipally upon two lines of thought 

(a) As I have already intimated, Kant attempts in his 
“ General Physiogony ” to extend Newton’s demand that 
demonstrable causes (verae causae) be assigned to all phenomena 
over a far wider range than that great inquirer, to whom Kant 
himself k)oked up, had thought possible. 

It, was this which led him to his famous hypothesis as to 
the origin of»the solar system. The attempt here begun was 
never afterwards abandoned by Kant* In ^e “Crifi^ue of l*ure».<, 
Reason ” (in the Doctrine of Method) we find him still main- 
taining that the wildest hypothesis is preferable to an S^esCl to 
the supernatural. This eagerness in extending the series of 
natural causes and in excluding any interruption is connected 
with the fact that, at the beginning of his first period, Kant’s 
philosophy of nature and of religion were intimately associated 
with one another. It is a false (assumption, he thinks, to 
suppose that if Nature ^fere left to herself she would produce 
nothing but disorder and chaos. Nature produces order and 
purposiveness, not by chance, but according to her own 
laws. It is this very mechanical order of Nature, embracing 
all phenomena, and according to whose laws the particillar 
elements^ act and react upon one another, which witnesses to 
one common ground of the universe, one infinite power which 
stirs in each particular element. The individual atoms (as 
Kant shows at length in an interesting treatise V>f I 79 'ii» 
Monadologica physied) are points of foree, not small extended 
particles, and the fact that they act and react upon one 
^ another according to law prove! that there is no origiaal and 
absolute separation between t|iem^ Hrifl eiyery elem^t in the 
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world its own particular Mature it could only be an Occident , 
if^they fitted tc^ther so as to render a conn«c||ed system* of 
things possible. Their reciprocal action would be impossible if 
they were not collectively dependent pn a conimon ground. In 
this cAnmOn ^ound both the mechanical order and the 
*pi^posivbness bf nature find theif explanation. . Instead of 
treigbling because Natural science reveals physical causes, we 
ought rather^p rejoice that, by this means, the great original 
fact — reciprocal nCtion, the interconnection of nature — is more 
clearly revealed. 

Jt is in causal connection as an ultimate fact, then, that 
Kant %erc finds the foundation on which to build his theory of 
religion. There is a remarkable kinship between his line of 
thought and that of Spinoza, although he can only have bran 
acquainted with the latter through presentations which are far 
from doing him justice. On the other hand, Kant already 
rejects the ordinary proofs of the existence of God, especially 
the “ ph)^ico-theolc^ical ” proof which, from the purposiveness 
of Nature, deduces the necessity of assuming the intervention 
of^ power existing outsjde Nature 

(^) while ijt was in^atural causal connection tnat Kant 
found the only possible ground of proof for a religious conception 
of tl^^orld, yet at the same time he set about examining the 
nature of our thought. It consists, he found, in comparing and 
analysing. Every judgment rests on the comparison of an 
attribute with a thing ; the attribute is either iredicable or non- 
predicable of the thing. Thus we always operate according to 
the principles of identity «ind contradiction, and can only pass 
over from one concept to another Vhen the identity of the 
latter with the former can be proved, i.e. when 1 can arrive at 
the latter concept by means of an analysis of the former. 
Philosophy cannot, like mathematics, begin with construction, 
ahd thus create its own concept^ It must find them by means 
of an analysis of experience ; but how in that s:ase can it offer 
wiy guarantee that the analysis has been exhaustive, so that no 
other 9harsfbteristics remain undiscovered? Kant attributes 
rtie impMectioii of previous philosophy precisely to the fact 
that i? operated with* incomplete concepts, for, assuming that 
we must be able to construct in philosophy just as we do 
in nsathematics, it had parted on over-hastily from analysis 
to con^ruction. .Kaot adduces here very important examples 
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, of suchwincoftnplete or subrepttve c6nce{>ts. The first is the 
oAicept of spirit employed by Descartes, Leibniz, and W^ff 
in their spiritualistic psychology. We possess no exhaustive 
concept of the nature of (, spirit such as could authorise us in 
attributing to« it an independent existence, a|iart firomi'matter. 
We have empirical < 9 oncept of mental phenomena, but* 
empirical psychology cannot determine wkether there is ^r is 
not a soul-substance. The " Dreams of a Ghost-a?er ” affords a 
humorous proof of the ease with which a Kom'plete spiritual- 
, istic system may be constructed if the concept of a soul- 
substance be taken as given. The works of Swedenbi>rg are 
cited in illustration. ^ 

The .second example is the concept of cause. If thought is 
, analysis, then only those relations are intelligible of which the 
second member can be deduced from the first. But can the 
analysis of one phenomenon discover to us the necessity for the 
occurrence of a second phenomenon ? And yet it is this which 
is expressed by the causal concept. There is no contradiction 
in not passing beyond the first phenomenon. But if this be so, 
how can the causal concept be valid ? Kant here, first of all 
in his remarkable treatise : Versitch Hen Begriff negattven ^ 
Grossen in die Weltweishcit einzufuhren (“The Attempt to intro- 
duce the Idea of Negative Quality into Philosophy ")*( 1762^, 
arrived by his own route, but very probably alscf led by uie re- 
membrance of Hume, at the problem of causality, which how- 
ever he set aside for the time as insoluble. There must now 
have arisen a violent conflict in Kant’s mind between* these two 
lines of thought ; for while one assert^, in the interests of natural 
philosophy as well as of neligion, that the causal nexus is the 
great ultimate fact, the other maintains that this ultimate fact 
is itself incomprehensible! He also touches on the causal 
problem in the “ General Natural History ’’ and in tlje “ Ground • 
of Proof,” where he infers the Existence of a common ground T)f 
all things, as otherwise the reciprocal action of the elements 
would be incomprehensible. But the treatise on n^;ative 
quality is remarkable for the transference of the problem inm tite 
objective or metaphysical form to the subjective' or epistt^ologicaimj 
form. This transference followed naturally from .Kant’s in- 
creasing conviction that analysis must precede construction. 

Since the analysis of a concept s<% important forsexact 
science as the causal concept presented ,a probleij^ which 
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Kant found himself unable to solve, it is no wonder that his 
general tone of mipd towards the end of the fruittiil ye%r > 
which produced no less than five impoijftant treaties, 
wa* ^distinctly sceptical. He appeals ironically to the rational 
philosophers wliose numbers increas^l daily, and begs them to 
solve fOT hifli the simple question which had brdbght him to a 
•halt Ffbm tlfis frame of mind sprang, a few years later, the 
“ Drfams of a Gho^-seer.” To no other period of Kant’s life 
does the exfll^ssion “awakening from dogmatic slumbers” 
apply so well vf to this. He himself afterwards defined 
dogma^sm as “ the presumption that we may follow the time- » 
honou^ method of constructing a system of pure metaphysic 
out of principles that rest upon mere conceptions, without first 
asking in what way reason has cotne into possession of theni, apd 
by what right it employs them ” (“ Critique of Pure Reason,” 2nd « 
edition, p. xxxv.). This being Kant’s definition of dogmatism, 
he could not possibly liavc meant that he was still wrapped 
in dogmatic slumbers when he wrote the treatise on negative 
quantity tnd the “ Dreams.” If so, he certainly has done 
himself an injustice. Some eminent students of Kant, 
however, think that thc^ awakening from dogmatic slumbers 
« ought not ^o be as^gned tefso early a date. I have opposed 
this view in the monograph already quoted, where, in 
attemij^mg to give an exhaustive discussion of the question, 

I have shown the lack of unanimity amongst the comment- 
ators of Kant on this particular point in the continuity of his 
philosophical development. 

The s^ond period in Kant's development (x 769-81), which 
closes with his chief work, is devoted to an inquiry into 
the possibility of a transition from*analysis to construction. 

In the year 1769, which he himself has described as a tflrning- 
point, ideas suggested themselves to him which he developed 
*in the following year in the Dissertation. A passage from one 
of* Kant’s notes tells us clearl)^ in what this turning-point 
consisted : “ / found that many of the axioms *wliich we have 
regarded as objective are, as a matter of fact, subjective : that ts, 
they express *the conditions under which ^alone we are able to 
nppprehtn^or understand the object!' He has himself compared 
the discovery here made with that of Copernicus. As it is 
due to our position on the earth that the heavenly bodies 
appeal to move round us, So it is owing to the nature o^ 
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our senses that we perceive things in space and time. 
\yhat Newton called absolute spadb an,d absolute time are 
only schemata* or forms which we construct when we t^e 
account of how we perceive things. The laws of tippce 
and time are thf laws c^'’ our sensibility. Hehce everything 
which experi.:nce shows us must be subject tcf thdbe laws 
(for otherwise they coulif not be perceived by the* senses),* 
and we now understand how it is that applied mathenijatics 
can lay down a priori laws of phenomena, •^ut since we 
perceive everything according to the fdMms^ of our per- 
ceptive faculty, the senses can only show us phenomena, 
not things in themselves (noHmena), * , 

In the Dissertation Kant only applies this Co{^rnican 
principle, i.e. that the knowledge of things is determined 
by the nature and forms of activity of the knowing subject, 
to sensuous perception. As regards the understanding, he 
is at present no less confident than ‘ he was in the “ Only 
Possible Ground ” that, when sufficiently developed, it can 
attain tS a knowledge of things - in • themselves. *' He does 
not, Ijowever, enter upon any closer inquiry into the 
nature of tha understanding. Nevertheless Kant was r^ht 
when he afterwards said that hi& (fehnitive philosophy first, 
took shape in the Dissertation ; for in it the principle, 
which we will call, for brevity’s sake, the Copernican ^mciple, 
was established ; and this done, there only remamed to make it 
good in all spheres. In and for itself, it was not astonishing 
that Kant hesitated to admit the impossibility of any sort of 
scientific knowledge of things-in-themselves. The old opposi- 
tion, which originated with Plato, between noumena and phe- 
nomena, the world as it fs in itself and is known by thought 
on th€ one hand, and the world as it presents itself to the 
senses on the other, seemed now about to receive a fresh con- 
firmation at his hands. And the sharp distinctipn between* 
perception and understandii% seemed also to show that thbir 
spheres must be different. 

It appears from Kant’s letters, however, that, shortly after 
the publication of the Dissertation, he became comciow of the 
great difficulties involved in its conclusions.* How^can conik 
cepts of the understanding, which we "form by means of the 
activity of our thought, be valid of things which are entirely 
independent of us? Since these toncepts caus^ substance. 
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possibility, reality, and necessity) are framed by us, they cannot 
be mere products of the things ; and in any cas^ if they ar^ 
onl^ the results of experience, they cannot seme^to establis'h 
axiqfos which claim to be valid apart from any foundation in 
experience. As may be seen from hislletters apd notes, Kant’s 
method If handliti|[ this problem was to subject thctfundamental 
concepts dr categories with which wd operate in our attempts 
to iciy>w the world to a strict examination, reducing them to 
as small a nuinber as possible ; while, at the same time, he 
endeavoured to establish, beyond all question, how many there 
are of them. The long time which elapsed between the Dis- 
sertatjoif and the “Critique of Pure Reason” was occupied in 
this att^pt He tried several combinations and classifications. 
His attention was especially directed towards those concepts 
which express relation. He became convinced that a relation 
can be effected not only by comparison, but also by combina- 
tion. Thus the concepts of substance, cause, and reciprocity 
presuppose different combinations ; the combination of thing 
and quality, of cause and effect, and of two causes. Aftd when 
it dawned upon him that we operate with concepts .which 
express our efforts to bind together phenomena in different 
, jvays under flifferent^ forms, he had gained a point of view from 
which it became evident that, in spite of differences, rational 
knowled^ is nevertheless of like nature with sensuous per- 
ce|)tion. For Vhen trying to show in the Dissertation that 
space and time arc forms of our perception, he had founded 
his argument on the fact that they are those fo. ns under which 
our perceiving faculty art/ers aftd combines the given. They 
are grounded in a “synthetijiing and ordering power” {vis aniim, 
omnes sensationes secundum stabUem it naturae suae insitam 
legem co^dinans') and are themselves schemata co-ordhtatidi 
(Diss. § 1 5 , D.E.) But now the understanding also proves to 
be a facult}} of uniting and combitpng ; by means of it we 
sedk to unite phenomena in certai/f reciprocal relations {e.g. as 
cause and effect). Thus concept of synthesis^ ■which. In the 
Dissertation was only predicated of sensuous perception, is now 
found h^be firedicable of the understai^ding also. And we 
tfAch a conclusion here similar to that arrived at with regard 
to spac^ and time ; wh*en, and only when, phenomena admit 
of being united in the ways specified in our categories which 
expres% the forms of • our flnderstanding, are we able to . 
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understand. Synthetic unity is the condition of all under- 
standing as* well as of all sensuods perception. Hence we 
are able by means of the categories to anticipate experience. 
The Copernican principle has now been applied in all sp^q^ ; 
the impossibility of knoving noumena, things-in-themselves, is, 
however, the unavoidable conclusion. 

The connective principle which had been a stumbAing-blocli 
to Hume, seemed to Kant, on the contra.y, to be the oi^gpnal 
principle of all knowledge — from sensuous apa*ehension up to 
the highest knowledge of the understanding^ The applicability 
of this principle determines the limit between what we can and 
what we cannot understand. But Kant was not content to 
liave found, by means of an analysis of fundamental i!oncepts, 
t^e general forms or the general type of the activity of the 
understanding. He wished to feel sure that all the fundamental 
concepts had been discovered ; to establish a priori a complete 
list of categories. This he thought could be accomplished if 
the doctrine of judgments wpre taken as a basis. Every 
judgment is a combination of concepts and is, if. so far, a 
synthesis (so, at least, he now conceives judgment ; in his 
treatises of ’762 he had not advanced beyond the view that 
the predicate of the judgment mt.st always be di^overable by „ 
means of an analysis of the subject). Hence he concludes 
that there must be as many special forms of synthd^is, or as 
many categories, as there are forms of judgSient Se had, 
however, to modify the doctrine of judgments established by 
the older logic before he could use it. He arranges judg- 
ments in four classes, each with three subspecies, and thus gets 
twelve categories. Far more important than this attempt at 
systematisation, both with regard to epistemology as well as to 
psychology, is Kant’s idea of synthesis in general as the funda- 
mental form of the activity of consciousness. In this he had 
found a concept which led him beyond the atomistic psychology 
which underlay empiricism^ and the spiritualistic psycholbgy 
from whicht till now, most of the idealistic systems had started 
In opposition to empiricism, which attempts to explain the 
unity of the mind as jiothing more than the result of ^manifold 
of impressions, Kant maintains homc^eneous acti^ty to 
the fundamental characteristic of int^ectual life, an& asserts 
that this life cannot be expl&ined by external influences only ; 
while, in opposition to spiritualistic psycholc^, which, i| is true, 
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realised this fundamental characteristic but d(^maticaUy 
assigned it to a mystical substance lying behind consciousness 
he maintained that our knowledge cannot lead My farther back 
thaaHhe fundamental form and the fundamental law of in- 
tellectual life as U appears in experitpce. At the same time 
he tak» us* bej^nd the psychology of the Enlightenment, 
^hjch restricted itself to that which is clearly conscious and 
comjfehensible by tffe upderstanding. Synthesis is the invari- 
able presuppo^|ion of consciousness, but need not itself appear 
as the object of ^nsciousness. It may work blindly and 
instinctively, as a hidden art of our innermost nature. Kant’s 
theoiy^f knowledge was now framed, and he proceeded to 
elaborate it. We will therefore pass on to the statement he 
has given of it in his chief work. 


VOL. 
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CHAPTER III 

THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. “CRITIQUE 01 PURE HJEASON ” 

4 

In the ensuing sketch of the contents of this work I have not 
followed the arrangement of the work itself, but have adopted 
an order in which the main lines of the course of thought out 
of which it arose are more clearly discernible. By this means 
a natural system takes the place of the more artificial one 
followed by Kant. 

(a) Subjective Deduction {Psychological Analysis) 

* ' 

Critical philosophy is distinguished from dogmatic by thii 
fact that it examines the faculty of knowledge itse^*, and, by 
the light of this inquiry, decides which are t]^ probl9ms tjhis 
faculty is able to solve, and which are those which lie beyond 
its reach. But the faculty of knowledge is only known to us 
through its activity in experience. We must investigate ex- 
perience, therefore, when we shall discover that it i^ a complex, 
composed of elements ^ome of which arc due to the faculty of 
knov\dedge itself, while others are the result of the way in 
which this faculty is determined to activity from without 
That which is given by the faculty itself, Kant calls form, 
while that which is pro&u^ed by external influAices he qalfs 
matter. Kant has nowhere systematised the analysis of ex- 
perienc(f on which he bases this distinction between form and 
matter which runs through the whole of his theory of know- 
ledge. On a deeper study of the Dissectation affd of the 
“Critique of Pure Reason," however, we find (as»|)iown 
detail in my monograph on “The Continuity of Kant's 
Philosophical Development,” Anhiv fur Geschichte des Philosih- 
phU, vol. vii. pp. 389-392) that the i^rms may be diScovered 
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& consideration of th^ constant and universe element in 
our knowledge, whilo the matter is that which may change 
and vary. Space and time are forms of our ^ception ; for 
whtftver the nature of sensations, r^d however much they 
may ch|nge,^the ^atial and temporsg relatiotfc iy which their 
content % presented to us remain th^ same ; a space or a time 
^ofs not change, whatever be its filling out. When I have 

■ ^bstrlicted from all sense-qualities something still remains, i.e, 

extension and*^ccession. Further, whatever the given pheno- 
mena, we only understand them when we are able to bind them 
togethei in certain relations, — principally those which are ex- 
pressed in the concepts of quantity and cause. By means of 
a judgment, a combining activity, we say that one phenomenon 
is greater or smaller than another, or is cause or effect with 
reference to another. The same form of synthesis (quantity or 
causality) may be employed however widely the content differs. 
Common to all these forms, as we saw above, is the fact that 
they express a synthesis. , ^ 

Kant, however, is not content with merely showing that our 
knowledge operates with forms ; he must also determine the 
number an^ kind of these forms. He thinks that as we are 
*here dealing with that which lies nearest of all to us, t.e. with 
our own^ know! edge, we must be able to attain to a perfect and 
syre ugderstaq^ing of all its forms. But this is obviously a 
dogmatic assumption. For the analytic method employed by • 
Kant cannot guarantee completeness; we can never be per- 
fectly certain that all the forms have been disco .ered. Neither 
can we feet sure that the forms we have discovered are the most 
fundamental. The forms ^re the constant element in experi- 
ence, and from this constancy Kant argues that it must jie the 
faculty of knowledge which is active. But this is, and will always 
remain, nothing more than an hypothesis. In the preface to the 
’first edition ®f the “Critique of Pur^Reason,” Kant remarks that 
“ tke subjective deduction ” (r>. the establishing of the forms of 
knowledge by means of analysis) may seem to be an hypothesis, 
since its aim is to discover the cause of a given effect (namely, 
the con^nt In e^eperience). He is of opinion, however, that 
“this is the case, ajyl promises to prove it on some other 
pccasion. This promise, however, he never fulfilled. His wish 
to arrive at a definitive result made a dogmatist of him here. He 
was ndl in a position to hdopt tlie only possible way of escape, i.e.,» 
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to employ tb? foundation discovered ’)y means of analysis merely 
as we employ an hypothesis, leaving it <to future investigation 
to discover ^^ne which shall be still better. Kant was under 
the delusion that a critique of reason ” might be undertaken 
once and for, all, and did tnot see that every attempt at critical 
philosophy must start from assumptions that are to^'a certain 
extent dogmatic, and the examination of which must be «the 
task of future critiques of reason. • * 

If we turn to Kant’s system of forms ,we\ nnd it consists 
of three groups. 

(a) Forms of Perception. — Space is the form of alk percep- 
tion within the sphere of outer experience, time the /oim of 
all perception within the sphere of inner experience. Space 
and time are forms of perception (not of understanding, for 
both in space and time the facts are comprehended within the 
totality, they form the totality ; moreover we can only repre- 
sent to ourselves any constituent part of space and time as 
within t^e whole of space or the whole of time, and there is 
only a single space and a single time. Space and time are 
forms because every single experience pre- supposes them. 
They are tKe necessary presuppositions to which every* ex- 
perience must conform. As a combining and cc-ordinatingf ' 
activity (which Kant calls synopsis, combination) the perception 
of space and time has an active character in Qomparis^n wijdi 
pure sensation, which gives us particular qualities. Kant, how- 
ever, compares it more particularly with the higher grade of 
activity displayed in the activity of the understanding, and, in 
comparison with this, he designates it receptivity. It cannot 
give real 'knowledge. ^ ' 

(j9) Forms of the Understanding . — Perception without con- 
ception is blind (as conception without perception is empty). 

In perception a manifold is directly united to a totality. Know- 
ledge only arises when combination is conltciously per- 
formed, with ^n express turning of the attention towards it, so 
that thil act of attention (Kant calls it apperaption) is the 
form or unity common to the whole content The unity of 
consciousness and its identity with itself are Ihe Necessary 
conditions for the combining of a gi«en content ord^,* 
for example, to cognise a line I must draw it combine 
its individual parts in a definitp manner by means of an in- 
tellectual activity which apprehends tKe single facts ofte after 
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another, not forgetting thd preceding when passiag oq to the 
following, and finally ‘collecting them all into ^ totality. Thft 
nn ^ of this operation is the unity of consciousdhss, and this 
it is which constitutes the line an ot^ect Where I perceive 
the freflKingaOf water, I apprehends two states ^(fluidity and 
solidity) VI a temporal relation, such*indeed that the former is 
at Itl^e same time ^e condition for the occurrence of the 
latter. It is fnly by the application of the causal conception 
that I apprehen^d ijhe transition from fluidity to solidity as an 
objective event Kant traces syntheses such as the one here 
exemplXed back to the faculty of imagination, which forms 
the cdhnecting link between perception and understanding. 
When we have become conscious of the forms according to 
which the imagination works, we have found the categories, 
t.e. the different species of synthesis, within the sphere of the 
understanding. 

As already mentioned, in establishing his system of 
categories«Kant starts from his fourfold division of judgments. 
Corresponding to these he finds four groups of categories, to 
which again four groups of fundamental axioms correspond. 
Th^ causal sconcept, for Instance, corresponds to hypothetical 
judgments,*for to saj^ that a causal relation exists between two 
phenomana means that they are related to each other as the 
cOnditiSning t <9 the conditioned judgment ; ^ the one is given, 
the other follows of necessity. And the causal axiom asserts 
that a similar relation exists between every j henomenon and 
a certain q^her definite phenomenon. 

The twelve categories, which we need not here enumerate, 
are arranged by Kant in two classfs, the mathematical 
and the dynamical categories. The cot\cepts of quantity ^nd 
cause, in fact, include all the categories, and are the two leading 
forma of the synthesis in which all knowledge consists. Such 
a seduction is all the more necessaji^ since the sharp distinction 
between the different classes of logical judgments ^ drawn by 
Kant is altogether untenable, so that, in any case, the doctrine 
of judgigent^ certainly does not suffice to supply a system of 
different c}t^oriA. 

(7) ¥Sleas of Reasons — By reason in tne wiaer sense Kant 
understands the whole of our faculty of knowledge. By reason 
in the ^^srrotoer sense he undesstands our faculty of knowledge 
in its tendency to perform unconditioned syntheses. While* 
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perception fashions the chaos of sensiltions into spatial and tem> 
^ral sense-images, and while the understanding arranges these 
sense-imaged’ in the interconnection given by the concept;^ of 
quantity and causality, itf is the task of reason, in the narrower 
sense of the rvord, to clods the series of termS; i.e. to fo^tn abso* 
lute totalities. Reason, tltat is to say, demands^ an abl^olute be-i 
ginning and absolute limits to space and t^'me, absolute maxima 
and minima, and an absolute conclusion in a cause ^ to the 
causal series. This is the continuation aif* consummation of 
the co-ordinating and combining activity which is already 
exercised in perception and understanding. It is synftiesis in 
its highest form. Concepts which designate an absoltile con- 
clusion of this kind are called by Kant Ideen (Ideas) while, 
id the literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the word Idee had gradually become synonymous with 
Vorstellung (presentation). Kant reverts to Plato’s use of the 
word, according to which Idee denotes an object of thought 
which cannot, on account of its absolute character, occur in 
experience. “ Plato perceived very well,” he says, “ that our 
reason" naturally raises itself to cognitions far too elevated 
to admit of the possibility of ar. object given bj- experience^ 
corresponding to them.” ‘ 

As with the forms of perception and the categories, so too, 
here, Kant tries to show that there arc a certain definite Viumbfer 
of Ideas. There are, in his opinion, three such Ideas : the Idea 
of the,^oul, the Idea of the world, the Idea of God. We seek, 
that is to say, for a definitive knowledge of inner experience, 
a definitive knowledge of outer experience, and a definitive 
knowledge of the origii. of all things in existence. Kant 
attempts to prove that these Ideas are not invented, but proceed 
from the very nature of reason itself, by showing that they 
correspond to the three forms of conclusion which are ordinarily 
distinguished in logic (the* categorical, the hypothetical, and 
the disjunctive forms). But this deduction is very strained, far 
more so, indeed, than the deduction of the categories from the 
species of judgment* It does not hold good, if<onl3i.because, 
as Kant himself had formerly pointed out (in his treatise on "The 
false Subtilty of the Four Syllogistic F^res ") the ccfoclusion 
requires no function of thought other than that used in the 
judgment Kant’s unfortunate love of systematisatiem ii^e his 
*'work clumsier than was necessary. But, as a matter of fact, 

• • « f 
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he is right in tracing the I()eas of the soul, the woiid, arvd God 
to the involuntary criving of consciousness to^ reach a cotk>* 
clu^on, to affix the chain of thought to a fixed anK immovable 
hook, to form an absolute synthesis in imitation of the 
synthesid^hieh is^e fundamental fo«m of thought. 

^ By inlans ofi the analysis of our Knowledge, as it develops 
and* d/splays its activity in experience, Kant believed himself to 
have discovered^ all the Torms of its activity. But to estab- 
lish the forms is snot to establish the justification of their 
application. At first this validity is not called in question. 
There if a natural disposition to attribute absolute reality to 
the foi^s of perception as well as to the categories and to 
the Ideas. Reason is active first, and tests afterwards. Her 
first aim is to erect her structures as quickly as possible, and 
not till after this has been accomplished does she begin to 
inquire whether the foundation has been laid sufficiently 
deeply and firmly. Reason’s first step is dogmatic. When 
she has keamt wisdom by painful experience, she Jjecomes 
sceptical. But the third step, which presupposes matured and 
full-grown power of judgment, is the critical testing 'of the 
^ .capScitics dhd scope of ‘Reason. The subjective deduction, 
consisting fn psychological analysis, is only preparatory to this. 
It show# what are the forms and laws which our knowledge 
iftturafly follows. The next question — which it is the task 
of the objective deduction to answer — is • Subject to what con- 
ditions and limits may these forms be employ'd? ^ 

As I have already mentioned in my general characterisation 
of Kant, it must be reclined as his greatest merit that he 
pointed out a law which might be cabled the law of the three 
stages ; — a law which is valid not only for the developqjent of 
knowledge, but also, under analogous forms, for the development 
•of intellectual life in general. Kant here adopted a point of view 
diKtined to acquire great important at the hands of subsequent 
thinkers (Fichte, Hegel, St. Simon, Comte). It« indicates that 
development does not, after all, proceed along such a straight 
line as had been the fashion to believe during the c^e of the 
Enliehtenaient. * * 

• • 

{V) Objective Deduction 

If,^pace and time |ire the forms under which we perceive 
every^ng, no phraomena can be given in experience whiclr 
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are not spatial and temporal, and ivhich do not obey the laws 
bf space and tjme. It is this which giires to applied mathe- 
matics its validity ; although it rests on pure (i.e. independgil^ of 
experience) reason, yet it is valid for all possible experiences, 
because it nsterely formu^tes what follows «^fron>. th» general 
laws of space and time. ^ On the other hand, these/; l^ws ar^ 
only valid of things as they are presenter! to us, of thing^f as 
phenome^ia. Hence, we have no right to mak^ the conditions 
of our perception conditions of the essance^ and nature of 
the things themselves; neither are we justified in regarding 
our forms of perception as the only possible ones, ^e can 
only speak of space and time from the standpoint of fnuman 
beings. Mathematical laws arc laws of pure reason, and are 
valid of all experience possible for men — and our knowledge is 
restricted to such experience and to the phenomena which can 
occur in it 

The same holds good of the categories; — since they are the 
forms o£ our understanding, everything which we ^ able to 
understand must be subject to them, must fulfil the conditions 
they irtipose. ^ It is not enough to institute experience that a 
something should be perceived (sproaily or tempoivlly or Both 
at once), but the different perceived phenoihena muSt be com- 
bined in a definite way. Strictly speaking, experience demands 
not only applied mathematics, but also applied logief Ail 
phenomena, if we are to understand them, must be comprehended 
within the concepts of quantity and cause. The concept 
of quantity excludes any hiatus or leap {non datur ^iatus, non 
datur saltus) ; every increase or decrease of extension or degree 
must be continuous. The concept of causality excludes chance 
and aI)solute necessity {jton datur casus, non datur fatum) ; if 
the causal axiom is valid, every phenomenon must be con- 
ditioned by another phenomenon, this latter, again, by a, 
third, and so on. All {be different fundamental axioms 
corresponding ^o the categories, as Kant has indicated in one 
single passage (unfortunately without developing this thought 
at length), may be traced back to a single fundamentals axiom, 
i.e, the axiom of continuity. The causal axJom is ^nly one 
form of thi^ general principle which demands continu6ui( inter- 
connection. That the fulfilment of this demand is a condition 
of experience Kant shows as foUows : Jf there is to tgi arty 
difference between experience and imagination, there must be 
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required for the constituting of experiencle a de^ite prder of 
sequence of phenomena accm’ding to law, so that I canr\pt 
tis^^ipose the numbers of the series at will (as in nyr imaginings, 
dr&ms, and fancies), nor can therei be any breach of con- 
tinuity ^hilq in the world of dreams I can talce |is wide leaps 
^s are a^how possible). The law of continuity (which includes 
within it^both die 1|W of continuity of space and degree and 
the law of th^ caiKal relations of all phenomena) is valid for 
all phenomena, bec^se it formulates the general conditions under 
which we can have real experience (as distinguished from 
imaginUUon). ' We formulate the possibility of experience 
in ptHiciplef which are then valid a priori of all possible 
experience. While Wolff vainly sought to deduce the axiom 
of causality from the principle of contradiction, i.e. to give 
it a rurely logical proof, Kant here attempts to give 
an epistemological (or as he calls it, using a barbarous 
schriasticism, transcendental) proof of the same, basing its 
validity gn the fact that it is a necessary conc^tion of 
experience. But here, as with space and time, confirmation is 
accompanied by limitation. OtUy as the condition of experience 
has*the layi of continuity (including the causal Taw) validity ; 
'just as geometry would be mere subjective imagining were 
space n0t a condition of all outer experience, so the causal law 
and thi law of continuity in general would be purely sub- 
jective^ maxims if they did not state the condition of real 
experience. Experience is, as Kant expresses it, an empirical 
syntfidsis, which invests all other syntheses w ih reality. We 
know' phenomena only ; not things as they are in themselves 
but Only as they are apprehended by means of the forms of 
our understanding, which (like the forn^s of perception^ have 
significance from the human standpoint only. 

, No objective deduction (no “ transcendental ” proof) of the 
Idieas is pdlssible. For since the^^refer to an unconditioned, 
while everything in experience is conditioned and limited, we 
here lack that foundation for demonstration which was afforded 
ly the possibility of experience in the case of the forms of 
percepti3i^ smd tbe categories. The Ideas have their subjective 
origin ip^e need of JLeason for unity, but no object given in 
experience can correspond with them. Experience cannot 
exhib& an absolute totality sych as, under different forms, the 
Ideas of reason require.* With space, time, the series of degreew 
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and of, conditions,* we can alwayis proceed farther — but 
wdjether an atisolute conclusion is po^ible, can never be 
shown. On (the Ideas, therefore — unlike the forms of 
ception and the categories — no science can be based. 

It is dou)>tfu*l whethcf the distinction between the three 
classes of forms is as sharp as Kant thought »For cc^tinuity, 
causality, time and space — as conceived ly Kant — p<^sess tm 
ideal perfection to which there is no corresponding experience. 
Continuity is an idea to which experieiKe only gives us 
approximations What Kant calls forms arc, as a matter of 
fact, abstractions and ideals which, in accordance with the 
nature of our knowledge, we set up and use as measure* and 
rules for our inquiries. The fundamental axioms, therefore, 
are hypotheses, not demonstrated truths. Experience in the 
strict sense of the word, as Kant conceives it in his “ transcen- 
dental " proof, is itself an ideal and it was the existence of 
experience in the sense in which Kant used the word that 
Hume, v'bose objections against the causal axi^ Kant 
attempted to refute, denied. Kant, therefore, has not solved 
Hume's problem (which is indeed insoluble) ; but he has the 
merit of having brought out a sid® of* the problem, w rathdr a 
side of our knowledge, which was neglected ‘by Humft ; and by 
so doing, he has advanced the theory of knowledge very 
considerably. His enthusiasm for his “ Copernkan prilKiple 
led him to attribute greater demonstrative power to his line of 
thought than it really possessed. Instead of being content 
with the significance of forms as types, patterns, anc^ anticipa- 
tions, he attempted to provide a necessary proof of their 
applicability to reality — and in this he did not succeed. (Cf. 
for further details on this point “ The Continuity of Kant’s 
Philosophical Development,” /ac. cit. pp. 396-399.) 

(f) P/ienoutetia an^ Things-tn-T/ientselves 

• • 

The result to which Kant’s examination of pure reason 
brought him was, that though our thought comiyan(^ forms 
and principles which do not originate in experience ^et these 
forms and principles can find no valid application b^end the 
sphere of experience. Their origin is not empirical, but only 
an empirical use can be made of, them.^ And since w^ only 
have experience by means of the application of our forms ^ 
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perception and categories, Werything that we knf»w is,, pheno- 
menon only, not thing-in-itself. But there aris^ the question": 
W^t is this “ thing-in-itself,” this “ noumenon,”;)this “intelli- 
gible,” this “ transcendental object ” (the thing-int-itself is called 
all these diiGerenIe names by Kant) — and, a6ov(; all, by what 
, right do\we assume the existence omny such thing ? 

* In (j^scussing tlys question, however, we must observe that 
the problem the thing-in-itself, which occupied such a 
prominent place iqrthe earliest discussion of Kant’s philosophy, 
was not the problem with which Kant himself was chiefly 
occupidB. His task was to discover what faculties we possess 
beside mere perception for the acquirement of knowledge. 
And he found that it follows from the conditions of this 
knowledge that it can only deal with phenomena. His problem 
was concerned with the relation of reason to experience — not 
with the first origin of the content of knowledge. But yet it 
was natural that this latter problem and the consequences 
followings from it which seemed inevitable, according |o Kant’s 
philosophy, should attract special attention. 

To the question what the thing-in-itself is, Kant answers 
thjfc he docs not know and does not need to know, since it is 
never to Be found In experience ; all objects of experience are 
phenomena. We do not even know whether the thing-in- 
ttself Is withift or without us. The concept of the noumenon 
or thing-in-itself is only a limiting concept, a purely negative 
concept to which we are brought by means ot the investigation 
of the conditions — which are also the limits— of our know- 
ledge. Shining through the Kantian phraseology, however, 
in several passages, we can detect an inclination to conceive 
the unknowable under idealistic form, not unlike, perhaps, 
Leibniz’s world of monads (in connection with which it is 
interesting to notice that Leibniz iiimself sometimes called the 
world of monads the intelligible^orld, in contradistinction to 
the sensible world). Kant, it is true, emphatically denied that 
there was any scientific justification for Leibniz’ use of 
analogy in^ the construction of his metaphysical idealism ; 
neverth^pss, in* the background of bis consciousness this 
conceptim seems to.have asserted itself." And, as we shall 
see presently, he practically justifies analogy when he tries to 
prov^ that faith is possibly where knowledge is impossible. 
It is only so long as he is speaking from a purely theoretical 
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standpqint he declares the thin^in-itself to be aa entirely 
n^ative concept ‘ 

Kant nearer questioned the existence of the thing>in-ij([^£ 
In accordance >with the ordinary view, he assumes an absolute 
reality, and h^ ci^tique is pnly concerned witlk.the establishment 
and limitation of the knowledge which we can. have it In^ 

the course of his inquiry, however, he gqes so far ({although 
never more than incidentally) as to assign grounds j[or the assump- 
tion that something other and something moce than phenomena 
exista Kant gives three such grounds. Firstly, it would be 
an improbable and unauthorised assumption to suppose ^(hat our 
mode of knowledge (in space and time and according <6 the 
categories of the understanding) is the only possible one. By 
so< doing we .should commit the same mistake — this must be 
Kant’smeaning here — as was committed before Copernicus, when 
the standpoint of the earth was regarded as the absolute stand- 
point. The concept of the thing - in - itself, that is to say, 
denotes t^iat all our knowledge is conditioned by our,^ature — 
that this nature of ours is a co-operating element in respect of the 
way in which the objects of experience present themselves to us. 
Secondly, knowledge has its groi\nd ‘in our naturar in resjJect 
of form only ; the matter, the content is given to us* (in sensa- 
tions), and our attitude towards it is receptive. Nev^theless 
this content must have some cause ! In answen-to onewof hit 
critics, Kant says : “ Objects, as things in themselves, give the 
matter of empirical perceptions ; they contain the ground for 
determining the faculty of imagination, according to its sensi- 
bility.” Kant finds the third ground, as we shall see later, in 
the contradictions in which reason becomes involved when it 
oversteps the limits of experience ; contradictions which, in 
his opinion, can only be solved by means of the distinction 
between phenomena and things-in-themselves. , 

The difficulty which Kknt’s earliest critics fohnd in his 
assumption of p thing- in -itself is connected with the second 
ground. The first and third were not discussed. In a work 
entitled, David Hume uber den Glauben, oder Idealismus und 
Realismus (“ David Huene on Belief ; or. Idealism and Realism ”) 
(17S7) Jacobi attempted to show that Kant ought iifaonsist- 
ency to deny all existence' beyond that of our ideas, and must 
hence only embrace a pure idfalism (subjectivism^ The 
aesumption of a thing-in-itself as the^ cause of our sensa- 
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tions is contradictory to Kant’s doctrine of the causal concept 
as the expression of <ia form of understanding the application ’ 
ofi^hich is only valid within the domain of 'experience. A 
simuar objection was raised some years leAer by G. E. 
Schulte, in^his J^ionymous book Aenesidemtts (f.792). From 
Kant’s standpoint/’ this objection ac^its of no answer. It is 
based oif Kant’s own pregnant and fundamental thought, viz., ,, 
that thl limitation* and confirmation of our knowledge are 
closely connected yith one another. 

Kant would have been consistent had he merely asserted 
that th# matter of knowledge cannot be deduced from its form, 
nor •Hie varying and special elements from the fixed general 
scheme. Experience is no longer possible when all sensations 
cease. But how sensations arise is a question which it is not 
for the critical philosophy (the theory of knowledge) to discuss. 
Hume had a clear understanding of this when he pronounced 
(Treatise, I. 3, S) the first origin of sensation to be incompre* 
hensible, adding : “ Nor is such a question anyway^ material 
to our present purpose.” Kant’s position with regard to this 
question was identical with Hume’s. • 

•A clqfer scrutiny .wiH show us (see Kbntinuitat itn 
philosophisfhen Entwickelungsgange Kant's, pp. 3 99-40 2) that 
Kant r^arded the thing-in-itself not merely as the cause of the 
giattei* of kqpwledgc, but also as the cause of the definite 
forms under which we apprehend and arrange this matter. But 
if this is so, it is clear that the question of origin arises with 
respect to the form as much as with respccv to the matter. 
With re^rd to our perception of space especially we find in 
Kant many intimations Chat the ground why we apprehend 
things in this particular way (in three dimensions, etc.) must 
reside in things-in-themselves.’* Indeed he attributes “the whole 
connection and extent ” of our perceptions in general to the 
transcendental object (“ Critique ofy?ure Reason,” ist ed. p. 494). 
Thus not only the matter of knowledge, but also its forms are 
a product of the thing-in-itself. And since the forms can only 
hold good so long as the thing-in-itself is unchangeable in its 
mode of wdCking, it is clear that the knowledge which we can 
constrqpiron the basts^pf forms alone can never be more than 
hypotlustical — ^while, on the other hand, it is more than pheno- 
menal ; since it teaches us how the thing - in - itself operates. 
Direcfly this point is*brouglit out clearly and all its consstr 
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quences unfolded Kant’s whole syutem undergoes a change. 

' The a priorism as well as the phenomenaKsm becomes limited, 
and the inconsistency vanishes. For all these three sides (^the 
Kantian philc^phy depqpd on his absolute distinction bet'^en 
matter and form ; a distinction open to man}^ objections, too, on 
purely pyschological grou'^ids. < 

Even, however, when the thing-in-itself is regarded as the* 
cause of the form as well as of the matter of our knowledge, 
there is very little that we can know about it — absolutely 
nothing definite, says Kant {Prolegotnena, §§32 and 5 7). It 
remains a great X, which admits of no scientific determination. 
And yet this determination is attempted by all religiq^c and 
all speculative systems. Kant has here the great merit of 
having defined the philosophical place of religious and metaphysical 
speculation. The struggle between positive and natural religion, 
between spiritualism and materialism, between monism and 
pluralism turns on this X. The boundary-line between science 
and speculation had never before been so clearly marked 


(it) Critique of Speculative Philosophy , 

I ^ i 

With respect to the Ideas of Reason an objective deduction 
has proved impossible. And yet attempts have been tnade to 
use the Ideas of the soul, the world, and God as'lhe foundation 
of sciences which soar far beyond experience. Kant found the 
result to which he had been led by his general inquiry into 
the epistemological value of the Ideas confirmed b> a special 
critique of these so-called sciences, i.e. speculative psychology, 
speculative cosmology, anfl speculative theology: — 


a. Critique of Speculative Psychology 

V o 

The belief that it is possible to establish a doctrine of the 

soul as a bein*|f existing apart from the body rests on a false 
inference. From the unity which is the general form of the 
activity of consciousness the existence of §. ndii>c6tnposite 
substance behind consciousness is infej^ed. From*|i]gnthesis 
we infer substance. But we have no justification for so doing. 
The form of activity alone tells us nothing as to the nature of 
tbe underlying essence. Consciousness is not simple, <liot a 
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particular presentation, but a form common to all presentations. 
Psycholc^ is a pui;ply empirical science which can teach ps * 
nothing about a being or about qualities {e.g. hnity) which are 
n<^ themselves given in experience^ There im therefore, no 
justification (as ^ant shows more particularlv in the first 
edition of tfie “Critique of Pure Reason ”) for regarding the 
' distinctibn between physical and mental phenomena as a 
distinctlbn between*twq kinds of substance or essence. This 
would be to confound a distinction in our mode of apprehension 
with a distinction TOtween things. That which underlies outer 
phenoffena may be the same as that which underlies inner 
phenomena. If this were so there would be an end to dualism 
and also to all the difficulties which have arisen concerning the 
reciprocal action between soul and body.’' 


/9. Critique of Speculative Cosmology 

The concept of the world or nature as a totality presupposes 
that the* concepts of quantity and causality extend beyond 
experience, since the latter never shows us anything mpre than 
liiiiited pa||s of space and time and incomplete* causal scries. 
This givq^ rise to p series o!F contradictions (antinomies), since 
mutually contradictory propositions can be proved correct, a 
#ign tfat we^have ventured beyond the limits of our know- 
ledge 1 Kant gives four such antinomies (corresponding to the 
four classes of categories and of logical judgmi nts). They may, 
however, be reduced to three, of which the firs two involve the 
concept t>f quantity, applied to space, time, and matter, whilst 
the third involves the concept of cause. 

1. Thesis . — The world must have a beginning in time and 
be enclosed within limits of space, for an infinite serie^ cannot 
be thought as given. Antithesis . — The world can have no 

* beginning • and no limits, for otherwise, antecedent to its 
beginning, there must have been an empty time, and an empty 
space outside it, in which case neither beginning Tior limits would 
be conceivable, since in empty time and empty space there can 
be no flistilictiop between different points in time or places in 

space. .V 

2. Thesis . — Divisfon of matter must lead finally to that which 
is absolutely simple and indivisible (to atoms or monads). 
Anthkhesis . — Everything wlfich we can perceive or imaginejs « 
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divisible, and^ the absolutely simple (and indivisible is an idea 
which can never be confirmed by experience. 

^ 3. T/iesi^— If we go back from effect to cause we must at 
last arrive at ^ cause whi^h is not, in turn, an effect ; for other- 
wise we should not have found the complete^ cause of a thing. 
Hence there must have b^en an absolute cause antecedent to 
all events in the world, and perhaps also, in the course of the*^ 
world, other absolute causes beings .with “free” wills). Anii- 
thesis . — An absolute first cause is incgnceivable, since it 
would be bound by no law to its effect Vet there must be 
something which determines the absolute cause to l^^in to 
work precisely at this definite moment I -i 

All three questions leave us, according to Kant, with prob- 
lepiatical judgments. There is a misfit between our ideas and 
experience. Are the former too large for the latter, or is the 
latter too small for the former ? We cannot blame experience, 
for it is precisely the possibility of experience which enables 
us to draw the line between category and idea. The blame 
must therefore rest with the Ideas, or rather perhapS with the 
way in which we apply them. According to Kant two differ- 
ent interests are represented in the theses and antitheses 
respectively. The theses, he thinks, express the speculative 
standpoint of dogmatism while, at the same time, they satisfy 
the practical interest, which demands a close to the S^uencqs 
of thought, — and this is also in accordance with the popular 
view ; the antitheses, on the other hand, appeal to empiricism 
and the strictly scientific interest, but involve consequences 
which imperil the practical interest. * 

Kant does not regard^ the first ti«o antinomies in the same 
light as the third. In the former, he thinks, both theses and 
antitheses are false: the world is neither finite nor infinite, 
matter neither absolutely divisible nor absolutely indivisible! 
The problems cease to exia(^ when we distinguish between our 
mode of apperception and the thing-in-itself. Our apperc^- 
tion is a'* succeibive synthesis, which proceeds from member to 
member; here continual progression is possible and a conclusion 
impossible; every limi^ may be overstepped by ^bought* But we 
must not transfer that which is valid for jour conceptidb^which 
is always setting itself fresh tasks — to* things-in-themselves. 
The only significance for us of the Idea of the world as a 
totality is that it leads our inquiry ftirther^nd further, prevmtlng 
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US from coming to an Sver - hasty conclusion. • It js not 
difficult to see that although Kant believes himself to reject th^ 
antitheses as well as the theses, he really justifos the an ti- 
thes^ ; as we saw, he explains therA as haviijg arisen out 
of the strictly scientific interest For the a*nti||tieses assert 
mfinity in the spnse of a process ci^ntinued ad infinitum ^ — 
not a giwn, completed infinity, which is self- contradictory.^^ 
As regards the^ third antinomy, Kant is of opinion that both 
the thesis as well the antithesis may be right, the former 
of the thing-in-itself, the latter of phenomena. In experience 
the caustl series is always, without exception, continuous ; if 
a phdltDmenon were not subject to the law of causality, it 
would be indistinguishable from an illusion ! But this con- 
tinuous conditionedness does not hold good of the thing-ii>- 
itself. Man, as an empirical being, is, in accordance with his 
phenomenal or empirical character, subject to the law of 
causality ; but as thing-in-itself, as homo nonmenon^ in accord- 
ance with^his intelligible character, he must be regaj^ded as 
free. The intelligible character does not appear as a phe- 
nomenon but must be regarded as the cause of the -whole 
series of actions in whioh |;^e empiiical character unfolds 
itself. Ka»t does not mean by this to assert the reality of the 
free will^but only to show that, if we arc led to believe in the 
friedom^^of thenwill on practical grounds, such a belief would 
be compatible with the conformity to law of the empirical 
character. He did not succeed in proving thi^*, however. For 
how can the intelligible character be the cause oi the empirical, 
if the temporal relation is not applicable to it ? And if the 
empirical character is legafded as anteffect of the intelligible 
a purely empirical (phenomenal) explar\ation of the prigin 
of the former is excluded. Lastly, the intelligible character 
itself Is not “ freely ” chosen ; hence Kant's remarkable doctrine 
is pot a doctrine of freedom but of fatalism : the intelligible 
character is unchangeable — and it is this which d^etermincs the 
whole series of human actions ! 


Critique of Speculative Teleology 

• • 

Kant regards the Idea of God as an expression of the 
need of Reason to come to ^ perfect close. Such a close 
would be attained if tliought could assign grounds for the* 
VOL. Ilf F 
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assumption ,of a self-necessary Beit%, the author of everything 
'ivhich possesses reality. This Idea therefore expresses an 
ideal of knowledge ; in proof that it lies in the nature of 
human reasivn to enteirtain such an ideal Kant quotra the 
facts that s^ieitce is ever striving to redure all the forces of 
nature to one single origlmal force, and that a tendency to mon(> 
theism continually displays itself in national religidns. This 
ideal of knowledge has great significance, ^ut w^iether we 
are justified in erecting it into an objecVve being {j.e. hypos- 
tatising and realising it), still more in making it a personal 
being (w. personifying it), is quite another question, a 

1. The proper proof of the existence of God, the/validity 
of which is presupposed by all other attempted proofs, 
vrould be the ontological, which deduces the existence of 
God from the concept which we are able to form of Him. 
But this proof could only lead thought to a perfect close, if it 
led to a concept the object of which must exist whenever 
it is thought We should thus at last reach the^ thought of 
something which has its ground in itself. Such a proof, how- 
ever, according to Kant, is not forthcoming. From the concept 
of a thing we can never infer it§ existence. The^ concept* may 
be quite precise and complete, but the question ntill remains 
whether the object thought of under such a concept exists. 
For existence is not a quality like other qualities ; ^xiste^ce 
only means that the thing, as we think it according to its 
concept (with all its qualities), at this moment also really 
exists. The assumption of existence means the positing of 
that which was thought under the concept, and adds no 
new content. A hundred real thalers contain no more, as 
regards the concept, than a hundred possible ones. There is, 
therefore, not the smallest contradiction in thinking something 
under its complete concept, and at the same time think- 
ing its non-existence. We convince ourselves "that a t^ing 
exists by the fact that it has a place in the connected whole 
of our experience — that between it and other things a connec- 
tion according to law exists. But we can adduce no other 
proof of existence txcept this empirical intercoftnection. For 
the fact that a concept contains jpp contradicbo«;i is not 
sufficient to warrant us in .attributing existence to its object. 

2. While the ontological proof starts from thought and 
» attempts to reach existence from it without the assistance 
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of experience, the other proofs proceed from experience^ The 
cosmological proof argues from the fact t];iat something 
'exi||js (<^. I myself) to an absolutely necessary rause of this 
sor^thing. This proof extends thi causal ^iom beyond 
all possible pxpeiience, and at the same \in^ places the 
^^nclusion of tjie causal series in ' an absolutely necessary 
Being, a* Being tha^ has its ground in itself. The causal 
axiom, m anc^ for itself, only leads on from member to 
member in an unin|errupted continual relation of conditioned- 
ness ; in assuming an absolutely necessary Being the cos- 
raologicdH proof presupposes the validity of the ontologi- 
cal pft>of, for it presupposes the existence of a Being 
having its ground in itself, i.e. the existence of which can be 
inferred from its concept. But such a close is impossiUe 
for us ; however exalted our conception of the Deity may be, 
we cannot forbear to ask from whence it came. Human 
reason, thinks Kant, here finds itself arrested by an impassable 
chasm — a^ chasm which we can only by an illusion conceive ’ 
as filled up. 

3. While the cosmological proof starts from the general ex- 
peripice tha| something e»stSythe physico-tkeologicc^ proof starts 
from the order and parposiveness exhibited in Nature. But how 
do we kjjow, asks Kant, that this order and purposiveness is acci- 
dental ?«that ifc is not an effect of those very laws of Nature 
according to which the elements and forces work (cf. Kant’s 
critique of the physico-thcological argument which occurs in 
his early writings) ? And even apart from thi , the proof only 
leads us to the assumption of an overseer or architect who has 
his matter given to him — not of a crcittor. If we are to arrive 
at the assumption of an absolute Being, we must cmplqy the 

cosmological and the ontological arguments, and these have 

^ready been criticised. 

,Thus wC see that neither by way of pure thought nor 
of experience can a proof of the existence o^ an absolute 
Being be adduced, and the result already arrived at, t.e. 
that the Ideas cannot form the basis of any scientific knowledge, 
has recei^'ed ^ts oonfirmation in the casa of all three respec- 
tively. •But this fact, does not rob them of their signifi- 
cance. Just as they have their origin in the structure of 

our minds itself, so too they, serve as ideals and principles 
for ou^ inquiries, even* though they cannot themselves b» 
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applied to the knowledge of real^ existence. The Idea of 
ap absolute totality impels us to seek for ever greater 
unity and ever-increasing interconnection in our knowle^e ; 
it keeps us\ialso front pausing too soon. The thi^ht 
that everyth^g' in the world stands in,, recjprocal inter- 
connection according toV law, as though it had sprung out 
of a ground of unity, becomes a guiding principle. Analogous 
to this is the significance of the Ideas of t|ie soui and of 
the world for our inquiries within the spheres of inner and 
outer experience respectively. The Ideas have regulative, 
but not constitutive, significance. They guide and t regulate 
our progress within the sphere of experience — whei»®they 
pass beyond (transcend) this, however, they lose their signifi- 
cance, just as do the categories. There may, in Kant’s 
opinion, be a “ transcendental ” knowledge ; it consists in 
the knowledge of those presuppositions and principles on 
which our empirical knowledge is based; but a “transcendent” 

’ knowledge, i.e. a knowledge which passes beyond ^e sphere 
of experience there cannot be (nevertheless Kant someti.nes 
uses the word “ transcendental ” in the same sense as “ trans- 
cendent”). ‘But if, remarks Kaqf, w£ attain to tl|e conviction 
of the existence of God by another way than that ©f scientific 
knowledge, then the idea of an absolute Being bc(5pmes of 
very great importance, since it assists u^, to l^ep opr 
thought of a Deity free from all sensuous and anthro- 
pomorphic ideas. 

The result of the whole critique of speculative philosophy, 
then, is that it seeks to erect a tower which shaff reach to 
the heavens, while the paterial at* its command proves only 
sufHci^ent for the building of a house. High towers and the 
metaphysical high-flyers which resemble them, says Kant, about 
whom there is, generally speaking, a great deal of wind, are not 
for me : my place is in the fertile valley of experience ! ^ 

Kant’s speculative successors, like Henrik Ibsen’s builder 
Solness, (bought it altogether beneath them to build houses 
for men to live in ; so, like him, they betook themselves to 
building castles in the air. Kant thought it n<f igifoble task 
to labour in the “ fertile bathos (valley)^f experience % ^ long as 
he had a wide horizon stretching before him; It is this which 
is expressed by his doctrine of Jdeas, with its accentuation of 
♦the view that the highest life is a never-ending striving, — ^that 
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one stone is content to fit in with another even though it> knows 
that heaven will alwa3fs be in the far distance. * «' 

fiCant’s doctrine of the fundamental form, o^the mode ol 
activity, and of the limits of the human spirit sup^ied Lessing’s 
conception of* eterflal striving as the true duty o) man with a 
Jirm and^ deep • foundation. But this thought had more 
than a i^rely theor^ical significance for Kant. It is not till 
we come to th 9 practical* sphere, as our examination of Kant’s 
ethic will show us,^hat it acquires its complete and proper 
significance. 

(r) Natural Philosophy 

If we take a survey of Kant’s theory of knowledge we 
notice that, in the form under which it appears in tRe 
" Critique of Pure Reason,” it has acquired a more construc- 
tive character, or, in other words, a more rationalistic stamp 
than it possessed during the years in which the awakening 
probably ^took place, when it was predominantly analytical 
and empirical. Kant now believed himself abl6 to bring 
forward an a priori proof of the fundamental prigciple^ which 
conflition Apericnce. As arlready mentioned, he was not 
successful fti this attempt. But he felt so sure of his position 
relatively to this point that, not content with supplying a deductive 
{ftoof foPthe cdhsal axiom, he also attempted to bring forward a 
similar proof in support of the assumption of certain original 
forces and laws of N ature. In his Metaphysischc •* A nfangsgrunden 
d'tfr (“ Metaphysical Basis of Physics”) (1786) 

he first defines matter as tjje movable in space, and then tries 
to show that its essence consists of* an interplay between a 
repulsive and an attractive force. By means of the •repul- 
sive force space is filled ; it is therefore the first con- 
dition for the existence of matter , but if it alone were in 
operation matter would be dispersed over infinite space. There 
must therefore be an opposing force which prevents repulsion 
going on ad infinitum^ and causes the parts of matter to collect 
together ; but if this attractive force alone were in operation 
att matter ^oould 'be collected together at a single point. Thus 
both foitA belong to the essence of matter. Kant here takes 
a step on which Newton never ventured, — he pronounces 
attraction to be an original foacc. And since he believed him- 
self atSe to explmn the essence and nature of matter (thf 
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movable, that which we perceive in space) as the result of the 
interaction of (these two original forced he rejects atomism, 
which he ha^ supported thirty years before in his Monadoifgia 
Physica. Hli attempt to deduce matter from forces and his 
application (/f the constructive method in Matusal philosophy 
prepared the way for the speculative natural philosophy of th^ 
romantic movement He gradually beuame more and more 
estranged from the scientific mode df conception which had 
pla)^ such an important part in his philosophical development 
Nevertheless Kant himself — in spite of his dynamic construc- 
tions — held fast to the strictly scientific mode of exfilanation 
for all material phenomena. From the conception of ^matter 
as the movable in space he infers that all causes of material 
change must be external and must be sought for in space, 
outside the point which changes its state of motion. With this 
principle physics stand or fall. “ Hylozoism ” (f.^. the assumption 
that material points have inner forces or an inner life) in any 
form wculd be the deathblow of physics. The samf objection 
may be brought against this deduction of the law of persistence 
as has*alrca^,y been ui^ed with regard to Kant’s proof of the 
causal axiom, viz., that to establish an idea as^ regul&tive 
ideal for our inquiries is not to prove an bbjectivelj^ valid law. 
The zeal with which Kant emphasises the law of pexsistency, 
however, shows that he has no intention dl relaxing the 
stringency of his demand for a scientific explanation of natural 
phenomena. 

The work with which Kant occupied himself during the last 
years of his life was intended to fprm a transition, by means 
of the constructive method, from the general principles estab- 
lished* in the “ Metaphysical Basis of Physics ” to physics itself. 
This was an impossible task, and it was more than the senile 
decay of the thinker which prevented its execution. But th? 
attempt shows how strong the constructive and* rationalistic 
tendency,had*gradually become in him. 



CHAPTER IV 

eA'hics (“critique of practical reason") 

Kant’s system of ethics is most widely known under the form 
it finally assumed — in which form not only did it make a deep 
impression on his contemporaries, but subsequent thinkers have 
reg^arded it as the expression of a typical ethical standpoint The 
special characteristics, which are also the merits of the Kantian 
S}^tem, ar^ firstly, that it finds the law for man’s right action 
in man’s own innermost nature, and regards this law as peculiar 
to man, in whom it finds its practical realisation when once he 
is able to prabe the depths o4 his own nature and to clearly 
understand4iimself. * Secondly, that it emancipates ethics from 
empty theory, from metaphysics, from theology, assigning to it 
an independent foundation in the practical side of man’s nature. 
And thirdly, that although the moral law is to be found in 
man’s own nature, yet it is austere and gt.ive in character, 
points beyond the individual limitations of man, causes him 
to regard fiimself as a citizen of a great kingdom, and asserts 
the pre-eminence of duty over every salhsh consideration, every 
sensuous inclination, and every immediate desire after happiness. 
Kant makes front against theology — for he maintains the 
^dependence of ethics over against religion ; against the 
rational enlightenment — for he declares the practical nature, 
the will, to be the innermost essence of man ; at^ against the 
idylls of the current hedonistic doctrine, — for he sounds the 
trumpet call of unconditional duties and claims. His ethical 
thought mt^yls in «n atmosphere of lofty freedom. 

Beford>we pass on,Ao expound this system in detail we 
must supplement the description of the course of Kant’s 
development already given bj^ an examination of the way in 
which Sis ethical system originated. 
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Ai$, alreiijdy indicated in the sketch of his life, very many 
valements co-ojperated thereto. Kant’s pietistic upbringing left 
its mark int the deep earnestness of his ethics. This .^as 
remarked b^his contehiporaries. Schiller wrote to Goethe 
(December 1*2, 1795): “There is always soiQething about 
Kant, as about Luther, which reminds one of ^ monk, who ha^ 
indeed quitted his cloister, but who can q^ver quite ijtd himself 
of its traces.’’ But too great weight* has often been laid on 
this point {e.g. by Schopenhauer). When we discover how 
Kant’s development actually proceeded, we shall see that the 
matter was by no means so simple. These after-effeAs of his 
childhood arc modified in a hundred ways by the opStation 
of other elements, while, on the other hand, certain sides 
of Kant’s nature tended to set him in opposition to ethical 
rigorism. Previous to the definite taking shape of his system, 
we can distinguish two distinct stages in his development as an 
ethical thinker (sec for a more detailed exposition of this poi?t 
my treatise on “The Continuity of Kant’s Philosophical Develop- 
ment,’’ chap. iii.). 


(«) Firit Sta^ (i'762-6^6) 

Rousseau’s influence was very marked. It probably opet- 
ated contemporaneously with that of Hume, rV. in tlse fertile 
year 1762-63. The dogmatists attempted to order everything 
in the ethical, as in the theoretical sphere, according to their 
“ eternal truths.” Rousseau, on the contrary, demanded a study 
of human nature, and this is only possible where this nature is 
allowed to develop itself freely ; hence all theorising and 
regulqjting have a merely indirect and negative significance. 
Imaginary needs, spiritual as well as material, must • be 
cast aside. Not in any mere clearness of the understanding, 
but, first and foremost, in feeling, in the fervour ahd depth* of 
the hear^ coqpists the true dignity of man. Rousseau taught 
Kant a new valuation of man. Formerly — as he has himself 
told us — ^he, in common with his age, had regarded enlighten- 
ment as the highest good, and had despised Hhe ignorant 
masses ; Rousseau taught him to honovx wan (as sudh)k Kant 
owes to Rousseau’s influence the idea of the dignity of man 
as a personal being, — an idea wj^ich Kant never abandoned at 
sany subsequent stage of his development, and which witnesses 
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to its continuity. But the study of the English^ moral philo- 
sophers (Shaftesbury^ Hutcheson, Hume) was ^so influencing 
K|nt at this time. He referred his hearers of that time to 
their writings, and hoped to carry on their line o^hought. The 
distinction b^twees knowledge and feeling whici;:. he draws in 
^psychology as ^rell as in ethics is to be traced to this French 
and English influence — perhaps, too, to the eflbrts of Sulzer 
and Mchdelssqbn, his German predecessors in this respect. 

It is characteristic of this stage of Kant’s ethics (according 
to his notes — which are all we have of this period) that all 
ethical ^dgments are said to be derived from a basis of feeling. 
ThejA are dictated by an immediate feeling. And, in hi.s 
interesting little work : Beobachtungen nber das Gefuhl des 
Schonen und Erhabencn, (“ Observations on the Feeling of the 
Beautiful and Sublime”) (1764), Kant specially describes the 
ethical feeling as that of the beauty and dignity of human nature. 
Owing to this psychological foundation there is a decided dis- 
crepancy between this view of ethics and his deflnitii^ theory, 
in which he turns his back on psychology. Moreover, he is not 
content with immediate psychological perception, but passes on 
to % comparative psychologj^ inquiring how the feeling of the 
sublime aad beautiful, which includes the ethical feeling, varies , 
betweqp different races, different temperaments, and the two 
4exes. • In a« fragment written at this time, he says : “ In 
establishing the primary principles of the metaphysic of morals 
we must take into account the differenc'* of human moral 
feeling as it varies with difference of sex and age, education 
and government, race and climate.” And in the announce- 
ment of his lectures 17(^5-66, he announces his intention of 
employing, in his ethical lectures, a method which he calls “ a 
beautiful discovery of our own day,” and which consists in first 
^ considering historically and philosophically that which actually 
hfippens before passing on to declare what ought to happen. 
We must discover the constant elements in man’s nature in 
order to understand the kind of perfection which beseems him 
respectively in a state of rude simplicity, in a state of wise sim- 
plicity, and*wheu he has passed beyond Jjoth these limitations. 

Eueii'in this fir^ ethical stage, however, Kant never 
thought that immediate feeling was all-sufficing. " True virtue 
can • only be based on principles which are nobler and more 
subliifte in proportion as they are more general. Thase 
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principles are^not speculative rules, l>ut the consciousness of a 
* failing which dwells in every human breast, ije. the feeling of 
the beauty and dignity of human nature ” (JBeobachtungen Ub^ 
das Gefnhl Schonen thtd Erhabenen, “ Observations on tne 
Feeling of the ^eaUtiful and Sublime ”) (Konigsberg; 1 764, p. 23 )• 
Here then we come upon the trait which characterises Kant’s ^ 
1 ethics at all its stages, — the assertion of tlje superiorit|' of the 
guiding ethical principle to the lowen nature o{ man.* Kant 
remarks that the ethical feeling here descrilied is in certain re- 
spects akin to melancholy ; for " a solitary soul feels dread when, 
inspired by a great purpose, it descries the dangers whifti have 
to be overcome, and prepares itself for the difficult but ||Veat 
conquest of self-mastery ” (“ Unfinished Writings,” p. 28). The 
sanguine temperament is not susceptible to this feeling. The 
ethical feeling of the sanguine man bears the stamp of beauty, 
not that of sublimity ; is dependent, not on principles, but on 
the impression of the moment (p. 34). Kant’s assertion of the 
necessity,of general principles conflicts with his comparative 
method, which admits the possibility of very considerable 
variations of ethical feeling. Perhaps this contradiction was 
one of the m'otives which carried JCant beyond thisi first stafge. 

. The last work in which this psychological ethics •still pre- 
dominates is the “Dreams of a Ghost-seer” (1766). 


{b) Second Stage (1769-80) 

The turning-point at which Kant’s philosophy arrived at 
the end of the sixties led, as has already been pointed out, to 
a sharp distinction between the senses and understanding and 
between matter and form ; also to the emphasis of reason and form 
as the basis of the universally valid elements of our knowledge. 
It is quite possible that Kant may have introduced this sharp 
distinction between the understanding and the sensiibus side qf 
our nature (undjsr which latter, from this time forward, he placed 
feeling) into* the ethical sphere earlier than into the theoretical. 
The transition probably took place as follows. As far back 
as the “Observations’.’ Kant had attributed the ^eatest im- 
portance to principles ; — for it is th^ which deaqte the 
constant and active elements of our nature, in contradistinction 
from the changing and passive. , But so long as principles 
• wore derived from feeling and were only the consciousn&s of 
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feeling they seemed to rest upon an insecure eqapirical 
foundation. The prespect — opened out by t}ie discovery pf 
th^ Copernican principle— of attaining to a rational knowledge, 
independtot of experience, was natui^dly accompanied by the 
attempt to discorer fbr ethics also a rations foundation, 
.independent of. experience. In the Dissertation (1770) he 
expressl;! breaks v^th Shaftesbury’s school, accusing it of 
Epicureanism b Moral *Philosophy is now to be a purely 
rational science. iMoral conceptions are gained, not from 
experience, but from pure reason itself. We only know the 
form i^ich Kant’s ethical views assumed in the interval 
beti^lbn the Dissertation and the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” 
from a few fragments found among the papers he left behind 
him. A rough sketch, written in the seventies, shows us that 
he laid chief stress on a “ practical idealism,” on an “ idealism 
of reason) of wisdom,” according to which happiness is to be 
sought, not without, but within our own selves. This thought 
is elaborated in a fragment published by R. Reicj^e {I^se 
Blatter aus Kant's Nachlass, i. p. 9-16) which (as I have 
attempted to prove in tlie Archiv fiir Gesch. d. Philos, vii. p. 
46I) belongs to the period# immediately preceding the final 
redaction ^f the “ Critique of Pure Reason.” As the ultimate 
presupposition of all rational knowledge is the inner activity 
•f thought (apperception), by which alone connected perception 
and understanding are possible, so too it is self-activity, the 
capacity of producing our own happiness, which forms the 
firm foundation of happiness. The matter of happiness is 
sensuous, but its form ^s intellectual ; for we only retain 
our freedom and self-dependence when our will remains in 
harmony with itself Morality is freedom under a general law 
expressed by this harmony with ourselves. Thus it is the 
. cause of happiness although happiness is not its end. Neither 
morality ribr happiness depend on external happenings, on 
passive feelings, or on the commands of autl^orities. Thus, 
according to the standpoint here taken, the highest good 
consists in that self-activity in virtue of which every man is 
the arch^j^t of his own happiness. • This standpoint is 
differeatllited by its iqdividualistic and eudxmonistic character 
from the preceding as well as the subsequent standpoints. 
But' it indicates an important step in the direction of 
emp ha sising the formal side of ethics. Kant had here arrivad 
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at one of thj; leading features of h‘is ethical system, i.e. the 
inper relation between action and law, which, in his opinion, can 
only take place when the law is a purely formal one, — for only 
then can theVaw be really independent of experience. This 
is the first tii/e that Kant applied within the ei^hical sphere 
the distinction between form and matter, reason pnd experience, ^ 
which was of such cardinal importance in ^is philosophy. 

(f) Third Stage (after lySs) 

We can trace three leading motifs which effecfed the 
transition to the definitive form of the Kantian ethics ; ffifstly, 
his conception of psychology and the history of civilisation ; 
secondly, the conviction reached by means of his “ Critique of 
Pure Reason ” that the principles of pure reason are universal, 
valid for all reasonable beings ; and thirdly, the immediate 
observation and analysis of the ethical feeling, as it expresses 
itself in practice. 

(a) Kant had early been led to regard history as a process 
of development. In the famous work of his youth “ A General 
History of Nature” he had brqjight forward an * hypothesis 
concerning the development of the solar system ; while in later 
treatises he had discussed the condition of the earth ,in pre- 
historic times, and the origin of the human races. His unflagging 
interest in physical geography and anthropology, on which 
subjects he gave popular lectures, could not fail to excite in 
him a lively interest in the natural history of man ; while, at 
the same time, his thought was searching for the final grounds 
of our knowledge and oar ethical 'judgments. Two of the 
leading^ thoughts contained in the doctrine of evolution are 
to be found in Kant : the principle of actuality, according to 
which the past is to be explained through causes which we ^ 
know from the experience of the present, and the principle gf 
the accumulation of small effects into great and remote results. 
In the idea Of evolution Kant found the solution of Rousseau's 
problem of the relation of civilisation to the happiness of the 
individual. As we hgve seen, Kant had felt <himi^][’ strongly 
stirred by this problem on the first appearance of Rtoiisseau’s 
pr^nant and suggestive works (at the beginning of the sixties), 
and at the beginning of the eighties, after the publication of his 
own chief work, he returned once more to Rousseau’s problem. 
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He had become increasin^y convinced that the h^piness of the 
individual affords no test of the value of historic/il development 
He gradually came to take a gloomy view of human nature, as it 
is Ixhibited to us in experience and hfetory. W& 4 neet with this 
empirical pcssimi^ tn his notes and in an “Anthropology” 
which was published later, also all through his writings on ethics 
*and the philosophy of religion ; the beauty of human nature on 
which he had j^id such stress in the “ Observations ” has faded 
before him. We ar# an idle, cowardly, and false race, a race of 
which foolishness with an admixture of malice is the sign-manual. 
In his “fVnthropology,” Kant quotes with approval Frederick the 
GreaCis words to Sulzer, the optimist : “ My dear Sulzer, you 
little know to what an accursed race we belong.” It is only with 
the greatest distaste that we observe the appearance of man on 
the great theatre of the world. Far greater than the suffering 
which nature entails on man is that which men bring upon one 
another. Kant's solution of the problem is as follows : evolu- 
tion, unknown to the single individual, works towards natural 
end of the race, — an end which is attained by means of this 
very dissension, malice, and unhappiness, and concerning which, 
even were*they aware pf i^ individuals would “perhaps not 
trouble themselves.* Kant elaborates this idea in a remarkable 
little vrork. Idee su etnen allgemeinen Geschichte im weltburger- 
ifcken and takes it up again, a few years later, 

with especial reference to Rousseau, in his treatise : Mutmass- 
licJun Anfang des Memchen-Geschlechts (1786 The conditions 
of individual life are not coincident with those of the race. 
All that ^art of man’s nature which consists of animal instinct 
can attain to full development iq the individual, but the 
characteristics peculiar to man as a rational being can only be 
developed in the life of the race. The evolution of reason 
requires a long series of generations — for art is long and life 
* sport What has been acquired by one generation can be used 
as a stepping-stone by the next, and thus it is that history 
displays an advance. An advance it is true, which — as long 
as the goal is unattained — involves greater suffering on in- 
dividuals than ^e life of instinct it^ the state of nature. 
Kant special weight on the point that the human 

race attained to physical maturity long before it reached 
rational maturity, and that civilisation increases the inequality 
between men. Were* the iiappiness of individuals the ead. 
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man must ]^ave remained in the' paradise of the life of 
' iqstinct ; after, the breach with instinct — which breach is 
described in the old story as a fall into sin — and after man 
had set out i^on the path of reason there was nothing fof it 
but to travel/ over the whole path again, ^ that the insight 
thus acquired might take the place of instinct in the regulation 
I of life. Instead of immediate happiness, then, it bec|pmes the 
end of every individual to make himself wortljy of happiness 
through free self - activity. But the attainment of this goal 
presupposes that a free civil — indeed, in the last instance a 
cosmopolitan — society should be formed.^ A society fa which 
the freedom of the individual, in virtue of his obedience Ito the 
law, is compatible with the freedom of ail other men is, how- 
ever, only developed at the call of dire necessity. Throughout 
their life together, men carry on a ceaseles.s conflict with one 
another. They are necessary to one another, but their ambi- 
tion and greed produce eternal dissension — both between 
individujils and states. This struggle is necessary, for other- 
wise the race would perish through indolence, and no faculties 
would Jae developed. The trees in the forest seek to rob 
one another \)f light and air ; oq this account, hqwever, they 
compel each other to seek light and air in higher ^ones, and 
thus attain a beautiful, tall, and slender growth. All civflisation 
and art, all social order is the fruit of anti-socyal teq^encieil 
the mutual opposition between which forces men to yield to 
discipline and to develop their natural dispositions so that they 
may attain the highest degree of skill. The greatest suffering, 
however, is endured while this perfcctioning of nature is in 
process. The period of transition is gainful, and Rousseau was 
not altogether wrong in preferring the state of nature to that 
of semi-civilisation. 

Kant does not mean that the ideal and distant goal 
towards which history tends is any merely external 4 iarmony pf ‘ 
the egoistic interests. The highest culture includes morality ; 
for all good other than that which is rooted in a morally good 
disposition is nothing but appearance and glittering squalor. 
Kant here regards morality as the keystone of human education. 

In the year after the publicatipn of the ^ 4 e^ einen 
allgetncincn Weltgescltichte (“ Idea of a (jeneral History of the 
World ’’), we find it stated (in the Grundlegung cur Metaphysik 
dtr Sitten, 1785, “Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics 
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of Morals”) for the firet time that the moi;|l la\v, as it 
expresses itself in a clearly conscious consjpience, may Jie 
summed up as follows: so act that the rule followed by 
thee may be a universal law, and that every hJman being is 
treated as aq end* and* not merely as a means \ Thus we see 
that what KanJ:, from his definitive ethical standpoint, regards 
as the content of the moral law or of duty is an anttctpation • 
of the goal of historical tdevelopment — ^just as, in the theoretical 
sphere, a priori principles anticipate, by means of the concepts 
of cause and quantity, the course of experience. The ideal, 
derive!^ from human experience and the needs of humanity, 
of a*free society of human personalities — an ideal which con- 
stantly recurs, under many different forms, in the history of ethics 
and of religion — denotes at one and the same time for Kant tiie 
final goal of history, towards which it advances through egoism, 
antagonism, need, and distress, and the content of the moral 
law, which declares itself within the breast of individuals 
Kant’s ethic is the formalisation of an historic ideal, lyid is not 
altogether so a pnort as he himself believed. Expei icnce plays 
a part here, as in the shaping of all other ideals.’’’ The sublime, 
absolute, asd unconditional character which, in* Kant’s view, 
marks the moral 'law, in contradistinction to the sensuous 
nature^ and the limited capacity of the individual, finds its 
^atura^ explanation in the fact that it is the end of the race 
which makes itself felt in the consciousness of each individual 
Herein lies the mystery of the moral law, md, indeed, of all 
other racial instincts. The great oppositioii which, in Kant’s 
view, exfsts throughout history between the end of the indi- 
vidual and that of the* race led him to assume a no less 
sharp distinction between the moral Jaw and all the ^empiri- 
cally given elements of human nature Psychology offered no 
^ means of filling up this gulf. Only by a leap can Kant pass 
ijfom psychology to ethics. While in the “ Idea of a General 
History ” he had still r^arded morality as the highest stage 
in the evolution of civilisation, it afterwards (" Critique of 
Judgment,” § 84) seemed to him impossible that any grade of 
natural dg^lopoient could satisfy the ynconditional demands 
of thefiMoral law. Hf broke behind him the historical ladder 
by which he had readied his definitive ethic 

(/8) The influence of Kent’s epistemological investigations 
(in the “ Critique of I*ure Reason ”) becomes very apparent»in 
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the dcvelopn^pnt of his ethic to its de'finitive form. In the year 
iiymediately foljlowing the publication of ^e " Critique of Pure 
Reason” Kant was occupied in writing an exposition of |he 
principles of Ethics (as a{>pears from a letter from Hamann to 
Hartknoch, J&iuary ii, 1782). In spKe o&his .endeavour to 
draw a sharp distinction between theory and practice, the two . 

I are still intimately connected in his system.^ In the “ Glrltique of 
Pure Reason ” one of the leading thoughts was tl^at an Anpirical 
world, a Nature, could only arise for us ont the presupposition 
of objective and universally valid laws. Kant now conceives 
the moral law in express analogy with the natural law/: “ The 
validity of the will as a general law for possible actidtis is 
analogous with the general interconnection of the existence of 
things according to general laws, which is the formula of 
Nature,” — hence the moral law, the unconditional command (the 
categorical imperative), may be expressed as follows : “ Act 
only according to those maxims which thou canst at the same 
time wis^ to be general laws ” (“ Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysics of Morals,” 3rd ed. p. 52, § i). As the causal 
axiom opens to us the great world of reality, so, by the moral 
law, we gain ‘access into an ideal |trorld. • « 

In the former the question is, how far have my ideas, in 
the latter, how far have my actions, attained objective validity ? 
The basis of all objectivity is law. Even in dhe fragmentc 
which show us the second stj^e of Kant’s ethics, inner con- 
sistency, harmony with ourselves in all that we will is 
regarded as the main thing. This way of looking at things 
receives a still wider extension when all that is purely indi- 
vidualistic is eliminated ; <the law of our action is to be the law 
fbr a ^^orld of spiritual beings. I fall into contradiction with 
myself when I judge myself differently from other men. 

Now, experience can never establish a general law ; on the ^ 
contrary the possibility of experience rests on the* validity pf 
the law. This holds good practically as well as theoretically. 
Hence humrfh nature given in experience, as we learn to know 
it from psychology and history, can afford us no foundation for 
the moral law. The .origin of this law is indepeStdent of all 
experience, and admits of no empirical ^r theoreticmteicplana- 
tion whatever. Moreover, the.whole of human nature, as given 
in experience, is subject to the jnoral law, and is regulated 
b}^ it ; hence it cannot itself be the source of the law. Ex- 
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perience is always conditioned, while the law is unconditioned. 
Reason must take up«a position outside phenomena if she iS 
to be able to subject all to her unconditional laws. The law, 
ho>?ever, does not, on this account, cease to be the ^aw of man’s 
own innermost essence ; i)ut it springs from that element in man 
which cannot entgr into experience ; from the intelligible character 
of man — not from man as phenomenon ; from man as thing-in- 
itself, as fnoumepon, — not from man as a sensuous being. As 
early as in the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” (ist ed. p. 553) we 
find it stated that reason itself is not a phenomenon nor 
subject tfc sensuous conditions ; and the whole doctrine of the 
intelli^ble character shows that the principles which led to the 
peculiar and important modification which Kant’s ethics under- 
went liad already taken definite shape when he wrote hfc 
magnum opus. In the “ Critique of Practical Reason ” (§ S) we 
find it stated that the pure form of the law has nothing what- 
ever to do with phenomena ; on the contrary, it makes men 
independent of the whole world of phenomena. Man himself, 
that is to say, is a^ citizen of two worlds: as a member of the 
intelligible world he lays down the law for himself* as a 
member of the phenomenaj wcyld ; he is at once lawgiver and 
subject. He need not go beyond himself — only beyond his 
sensuous^ phenomenal nature — to find the unconditioned. A 
“ \Jliou sh|lt,” therefore, exists for man only because he belongs 
to the sensuous as well as to the intelligible world. 

But with this Kant entirely precludes »ny explanation 
either of the moral law itself or of the possibilitv of its applica- 
tion withiif the empirical world. It is no more possible to 
explain how “ reason can become practical ” than to explain how 
the intelligible world, the thing-in-itself, can be related tp the 
phenomenal world. It is not given to any mortal to perceive 
how the intelligible world underlies the sensuous world. 

* ^We can trace the increasing idealism of Kant’s ethics. In 
his zeal to assert the sublimity of the moral la^ and of the 
dignity of personality he raises both above the empirical world, 
until any connection between the law and the empirical 
world becon^s inexplicable. Pie sets thp foundation of the 
ethical bn^ypnd the limits of knowledge, and thus prepares for 
it the same fate as that encountered by the debatable limiting 
concepts in which his theoretical thought found its close. 
In his increasing and sliarpened antagonism to empiricism h^ 
VOL. Il* G 
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, makes, advances to mysticism he even states expressly that 
Vrom the ethiral point of view mysticism is less dangerous 
than empiricism (“Critique of Practical Reason," i. i, 2). 
Kant’s rationalism was almost a transition to mysticism, as the 
mysticism or his time had contributed*, in the form of pietism, 
to the development of rationalism. We find here a decided 
inconsistency in Kant’s philosophy. Since, according to Kant, 
forms are discovered by analysing experiencec they dannot be 
severed from experience and placed in ^.bsolute antithesis to 
it The forms are not intelligible. They are acquired by 
means of abstraction and analysis, and must be regarded as 
belonging to the world in which they were found, especially 
if in this world they are to have the great significance of form- 
ihg the basis of all objective validity. This must apply "to the 
formal moral law as well as to the forms of perception and the 
cat^orics. Kant’s ethical interest led him to assign the moral 
law a place in the intelligible world, or at least to regard it as 
the portal to this world, while, in spite of the analogy between 
them, he is not disposed to attribute a similar dignity to the 
causal axiom. As so often happens with ethical idealism, over- 
straining had brought it into contradiction withi itself. *It is 
doing no service to ethics to assign to it a basis lying outside 
all experience. For it is precisely in the world of ejfperience 
that the ethical has to live and work. All that is ^f signifi- 
cance in Kant’s fundamental ethical conception could have held 
its ground even if he had not turned his back upon psychology. 
The opposition between the ethical ideal and the lower elements 
of our nature, which he emphasised so energeticafty, is, as a 
matter of fact, taken fiom psychological experience, and Kant 
only .clothes this experience in a mythological form when he 
identifies it with the antithesis between the intelligible and the 
phenomenal world. ^ 

7. In his ethical works (“Fundamental Principles,” i^Ss, 
and “CcitiqijB of Practical Reason,” 1788) Kant succeeded in 
establishing the principle of ethics by means of an analysis of the. 
ordinary moral consciousness^ as actually given. He holds it to 
be the task of philosophical ethics to discover and^ink out the 
principle which the practical human reaepn involuntaniljf employs. 
He first exhibits the ethical phenomena or data; secondly, finds 
the law of which these are evjdences ; thirdly, discovers the 
*iorce which operates according to this law. 
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(i) Even the ordinary moral consciousness is aware that 
the ethical value of a^ji action does not depend ^on its extemai 
effects. It depends not on outer effects, but on the inner wilf ; 
nothing is good except the good will ! The good is to be 
found not without^ but; within the acting pers)>nality itself 1 
Accordingly, that action only is good which springs from duty 
or out of j:egard*for the moral law. Neither use and wont, nor 
experiences, nor^exaritple^ of times gone by — even the sublimest 
— make an action good. Every custom, every example, and 
every empirically given ideal must first be tested and judged. 
Even the Holy One of the gospel must be compared with our 
ideal <«t>efore we can acknowledge Him. Hence a theological 
and a psychological basis for ethics are alike impossible. Duty 
springs neither from authority nor from experience. All feelit^g 
is empirical, sensuous, egoistic ; even the so-called moral sense 
and sympathy arc in reality nothing but forms of the desire for 
happiness. The characteristic feature of the ethical is autonomy 
{i.e. the property possessed by the will of being a law unto 
itself). From this follows the inwardness of the law. By 
subjecting ourselves to the law of our own will we Ijecomc 
independent^ of experience and authority, while <it the same 
time we arj not only active but self-active. 

Now experience shows us that human nature contains 
element! whicl^ only submit with a struggle to this inner law 
containeS in the practical reason. It is precisely on this 
account that we call it a law, and that its deinands appear as 
unconditional commandments, as categorical ii iperatives. We 
are dealing here with an “ ought ” which is yet one with our 
innermost will ; but this iftnermost wjll encounters opposition 
within our own selves. We have a^ tendency not to be 
autonomous, not to follow the inner law of our own will. * It is 
on this account that the fulfilment of morality assumes the 
tharacter oimduty, of a moral compulsion, and that the moral 
law displays itself as exalted above all the empirically given 
elements of our being. 

All moral consciousness, according to Kant, yields, on 
analysis the% two^ features, — ^the inwardness and sublimity of 
the law an^^ harmony ^with the real nature of man combined 
with a strongly-marked’opposition to phenomenal man. These 
features may ^ traced, he asserts, even in the greatest repro- 
bates. While in his ^tirly vfork (“ Observations," 1 764), be 
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had recognised very considerable variations of moral feeling, 
,he now, in ‘'the true dogmatic manner^ makes human nature 
more uniform dian it really is. He is only able to do this, how* 
ever, by transcending experience. 

Kant lay'i very great stress on the cont(;adictions contained 
in human nature. From extreme cases, he thinks, we learn 
best of all how different arc the elements and forces .which this 
nature comprehends. Nearly all th^ examples on ^hich he 
bases his analysis contain a moment , of conflict The 
idiosyncrasy of the ethical comes out all the more clearly 
the stronger the conflicting forces, and the more '.he sup- 
port of non-ethical motives is excluded. Accordingly,*;! the 
“ Methodology of the pure practical Reason ” (the concluding 
Sf^ction of the “ Critique of Practical Reason ”), he specially 
recommends that cases of conflict should be examined, since 
they correspond in ethical analysis to the method of reaction in 
chemical analysis.'^^ But Kant does more than say that the 
ethical element emerges most clearly in cases of conflict between 
the moral obligation on the one hand, and sensitive and egoistic 
interests on the other. He even declares that it is only under 
such conditions that the good will lir really present^ “ The con- 
dition in which, in the event of a collision betweeij certain of 
my ends and the moral law of duty, I am conscious of preferring, 
the latter is not merely a better but the sole ^pod cdhdition.” 
Schiller has caricatured this rigoristic tendency of Kant’s ethics 
in a well-known epigram, in which he draws the conclusion 
that we only do our duty when we do it with aversion. But 
this was not Kant’s meaning. He himself breaks out into 
a hymn to Duty, that |ublime pov/er dwelling in the human 
breast, — and he held that duty must be performed with 
canddur and enthusiasm. His only scruples were concerned 
with the duties which are so very easy to perform, and he 
was inclined to look upon this characteristic as, a sign that 
the real duty had not been discovered ; he demanded that' in 
questions of duty men should abstract from all self-interest and 
from all immediate allurements. The relation of duty does 
not do away with the independence of the individual ; it limits 
it only. • . ‘ , 

(2) But what is the amtent of the law which, according to 
Kant, declares itself in the consciousness of every man (whether 
qr not he is able to formulate it) ? * Since, in virtue of its 
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inwardness and sublimity, the law is independent all &xperi; 
ence, it seems somewhat difficult to hnd an answer to this 
qudbtion. Kant decides it quite consistently ; the moral law is 
purely formal; it ^nly, states the form which •«he will must 
assume in order to be good ; and the form consists in this, 
that the principle which I follow in my action must be such 
that it c|n form^the Hlisis^of a general legislation ; that is to say, 
it must ^ valid for §11 rational beings who hnd themselves in 
a similar case to my own. The individual willing must apply 
a univeftal measure to himself, must so regard his action as 
though he were on the point of creating by its means a new 
nature. By the light of this rule, Kant thinks, it will be easy 
to discover our duty in any particular case; far more easy, 
indeed, than to attain to happiness. That I must not retain 
goods entrusted to me nor tell lies now becomes self-evident, 
for were this a universal right, all confidence between men 
would be destroyed. Thus, in his estimation of worth, the 
individual regards himself as one among many, and he restricts 
his volitions in accordance with the conditions demanded by 
the commoy life of many. Kant expressly dtstin^ishes 
between hij moral principle ani^the old rule : “ What thou wouldst 
not that men should do unto thee, do not thou unto them,” — a 
rule whfeh adyjiits of a purely egoistical interpretation. His 
principle, however, contains something more than an empty 
formula, than mere logical consistency ; it contains in addition 
the presupposition that there are other intc.csts besides my 
own private ones, — that besides myself, there are other 
personalities, each of whc*n is a ceqtral point of the world. 
Can I — as Kant believes — know this^ a priori by the light 
of pure reason? It is surely only through experienefi that 
I ran know I am a member of a society, whose needs are 
\ law for <ne. And, as we have seen, Kant’s ethics did 
actually arise under the influence of his view of the history of 
civilisation. He is himself obliged to admit tlfht the moral 
law is historically and empirically determined, m. is not 
purely for^l, e^, {Tugendlehre, § 2 ^) “ The legislative 
reason inc^daes in its idea of humanity m general the whole 
species.’^ But this is* an idea which has a history, — and a 
very slow and laborious history. Moreover, Kant felt the im- 
possibility of advancing by mlans of a purely formal princip||e, 
since all^action presupposes positive ends and tasks. But if 
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fhc categorical imperative, the unconditioned member in the 
relation of duty, is to remain intact, the ends chosen must be 
such as possess absoluteworth : otherwise it cannot be regained 
as a duty to/ adopt them. The digi\tty of my personality — 
to paraphrase Kant’s argument — depends on my capacity for 
following, in my inner man, the universal law ; what ,end, then, 
can unconditional duty require of nje ? One only, ,runs the 
answer : i.e. to respect the dignity of othef personalities, which 
is likewise founded on capacity for autonomy. While 

Kant’s first ethical formula ran as follows : “ Act soc that the 
maxim of thy action may serve as a general rule,” hxsesecond 
formula is : “ So act as to treat humanit}^ whether in thine 
ojvn person or in that of any other, in every case as an end 
withal, never as a means only” {GrTmtllrgung^ 3 cd. p. 66; 
Kritik der prakt, Vctmunfly i. I, 3 ; Tugendlelire^ Einleitung^ 
§§ iii.-iv.). Kant held that the latter formula was deducible 
from the former, but this is impossible, if the first is to be taken 
purely 'formally, lioth formuhe presupj^osc that we actually 
feel ourselves to be members of a kingdom of personal beings. 
Moreover, if the law exists for the sake of pcrsoiic^l beings and 
not vice versa it is, if anything, the first fqrmula wh^'ch may be 
deduced from the second ! In spite of the artificiality of the 
deduction, Kant has given utterance to a great^and significant 
principle, it is the principle of personality in its noblest form, 
a thought which will live long after the imperfect and un- 
natural foundation on which Kant based it has been forgotten ; 
a thought of great ethical value both as against the principle 
of authority — when thi^ claims to •be anything more than an 
educative principle — and against the doctrine of happiness and 
exterftal good, which feeds on husks, and loses sight of the kernel. 

Kant himself, however, never lost the conviction that his 
moral principle was purely formal, an expressipn of purrf 
reason. But then the question arises : How can this intelligible 
law detetmirre a will which is active in experience? How 
can the law become a motive ? In his eagerness to assert the 
inwardness and sublimity of the law Kant has t^en no heed 
of psychology. He would not base morality on feehn g;b ecause 
feeling is a passive condition, dependeAt on experience. But 
he cannot deny that action would be impossible without feeling 
tg set it in motion. Accordingly he ‘seeks to show that the 
thought of the universal moral l^w itself excites in us^a feeling 
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of esteem and veneration. Esteem, he thinks, is a^eeling which 
cannot be explained through experience ; it is neither pleasure 
no| pain, but pure interest excited in our breasts by the 
sublimity of the law — an influence which the thought of this 
law exercises on dUr hftarls. Here, then, is a motive which is 
able to impel our practical will. A motive, indeed, which oflers 
as great k mystery a§ does the relation between the intelligible 
and ph€nomen&l world <n general ; and, — what is still more 
important in this connection, — it is a motive the possibility of 
which (^ntradicts Kant’s own view of the validity of the causal 
axioms for all phenomena, both inner and outer ; for esteem is 
said^o be quite inexplicable by phenomenal causes! Here, 
too, Kant’s ethical idealism has led him astray ; but here 
again it is no very difflcult task to strip the deeply signifleant 
thoughts it contains of the wraiiping in which Kant presents 
them. 

(3) From the phenomenon, from the moral consciousness 
of the practical man, Kant passes to the law, and fron) the law 
to force. The law is the expression of a consciousness of 
freedom. Law and freedom are, to a certain extent, gne and 
the same ; If we attempt to dwtinguish between them, we reason 
backwards from thfi law to freedom {Krit. der prakt. Vermnft, 

§ 6). «The law proceeds from the will itself {Grundlcgmg, 3rd 
^., p. *04 ft Rcchtslchre, liinleitutig, § iv.). b'or the law, we 
must remember, is the fruit of our own legislation, the ex- 
pression of our autonomy as reasonable l ings. By freedom 
Kant understands above all spontaneity, the capacity of working 
according to inner princioles and forces, independence of what 
is given and external. But Kant goes beyond this definition 
of freedom. Freedom also implies fof him the capacity to make 
an absolute beginning, to initiate an absolutely new causal series. 

• He regards this capacity as a necessary consequence of origin- 
ality and ftidependence. But, if this be so, there is no freedom 
to be found in the world of phenomena, which^ as Kant him- 
self pointed out in his “ Critique of Pure Reason,” shows us no 
absolute beginnings. If freedom is the capacity to absolutely 
create thqf motives®* which determine ijie will which is active 
in expetience (as uras already implied in the doctrine of 
esteem), then it is only to be found in the intelligible world 
(Can it be even begun and, practised there, since time has no 
validity ?). Kant does not inquire whether the union between • 
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independence^ and the capacity to make an absolute beginning 
ic^ absolute. N(^w centres might be formed in the world, which, 
after they were formed, would work according to an iiyier 
law, independently of external influence. Kant makes ^very 
particular will^ a god, instead of letting it ^in its divinity by 
development and work. . 

And, in addition to these two defln^ions of freedom (as 
independence and as the capacity to make dn absefiute be- 
ginning) we find in one or two passages {KrlL der prak. Vemunfty 
Kehrbach’s cd. p. 1 1 6 f. — Religion innerhalb der Gret^zen der 
retnen Vernnnfty passim), a third : the capacity to do one as 
easily as the other of two opposite things. That Kant ever came 
to frame such a monstrous conception must be explained by 
hifi assumption of a sharp antithesis between the ideal (in- 
telligible) nature of man, and man as he appears empirically. 
He thinks as meanly of the latter as he does highly of the 
former. There is a great tension between the two poles, and 
it remaps inexplicable how man, whose innermost nature is 
good (for freedom, in the first sense, is tantamount to 
good) qan entertain such motives as experience reveals to us. 
Kant explains this — by assuming a still more inexplicable 
capacity.'^ Here again Kant is more correct in tht facts he 
brings forward than in the theory he deduces frong^ them. 
Human nature includes within it the greatest centrastsj 
dispositions to good and dispositions to evil. There is a 
faculty of forming sublime and pure ideals, and there is 
also perversity, unwillingness, and filthiness. These opposites 
must be closely related to one another in human nature ; 
they must have developed according to definite rules and 
under definite conditions. Kant, who elsewhere adopts the 
standpoint of scientific inquiry in regard to human relations, 
here, by his unfortunate dualism between ethics and psychology, , 
renders it impossible to find any solution. 

{d) Applied Ethics 

Kant has given i)S his applied ethics in < two Rories — the 
RecktsleJtre (*' Doctrine of Rights ”) and the Tugendkhm Doc- 
trine of Virtue”). Both appeared in 1797, and betray the 
weakness of old age at many poin^ The imperfection of these 
expositions is mainly the result of the systematisation which 
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had so gained the upper hand with the aged thinker while^ 
at the same time, of bourse, the oncsidedness of Kant’s ethicdl 
conception in general makes itself felt in his treatment of 
many questions. Above all indications of decay and one- 
sidedness, however, Vises*a sequence of noble and virile thoughts, 
Kant’s great bequest to humanity. 

The two works* stand in a certain opposition to one 
another, 'since tftc Rechtslekre does not go farther than legality, 
the external harmony of my action with the law which secures 
freedom^to other men as well as to me, while the Tugendlehre 
requij^s, in addition, morality, i^. action must arise from a 
disposition, an inner will to acknowledge the law. The moral 
law (the categorical imperative) demands the limitation of my 
will by such conditions as are imposed by the freedom of 
others. But the observation of this restriction may be brought 
about by fear or self-interest, not by purely ethical motives. 
The evolution towards the ideal condition in which there is 
no more war may take place under the influence of many 
different motives, ail of which are not, properly speaking, 
moral. The contrast between legality and moralit^iris hot an 
absolute one* ; for the basis of legality and of the claim of the 
law is the* categorical imperative : “ There shall be no war, 
neither between me and thee in the condition of nature, nor 
Ifctweenhs as States — for that is not the way in which every man 
is to pursue his rights ” {Rechtslehre, Conclusion). This passage 
confirms the view taken above, i.c. that Kant’s moral law is an 
anticipation of the result of historical levelopment. The 
ordering of rights — although it dcmand.s legality only — is 
a means postulated by morality. “ Reason,” says Kant 
{Rechtslekre, § 49), “ imposes on us by means of a categorical 
imperative the duty of striving after the condition of greatest 
harmony between the constitution [of the State] and principles 
otVight.” kant admits, that is to say, that the realisation of 
the highest moral aim may be prepared through <hc influence 
of other than strictly moral motives. And it is precisely this 
external assurance of freedom, rendered possible by the order- 
ing of rights, wh&h is a condition for thd development of the 
inner idbAl disposition* {Lose Blatter aus Kants Nachlass, p. 
528). In those works in which he lays the foundation of his 
ethics (the “ Fundamental Pitnciples ” and the “ Critique of 
Practical Reason ”) Kant assumes a sharper contrast between 
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legality and ^norality than he is able to maintain in his more 
^tailed investigation. 

Kant defines right a^ the sum- total of the conditions uivier 
which the free will of one may be reconciled with the free will 
of another, according to a general law of freedom. There is 
only one single inherent right belonging to every human 
personality, and that is freedom, i.c. imkpeiidence of the con- 
straining will of another y in so far as \his ts coifipatible^with the 
freedom of all according to a general law. Thus the right of 
ownership is justified not merely because I hav^ taken 
possession of a thing before any one else (prior ocaipatip) but 
rather because I acknowledge that others have the same right 
over that of which they have first taken possession. It is 
clear here, if anywhere, that Kant's ethical principles always 
presuppose the existence of a State, as historically given. 
The State* itself, however, Kant conceives to have arisen 
out of a contract, restricting the freedom of individuals by 
regard 'to the equally great freedom of others. But he does 
not conceive this contract as an historical event. He uses the 
idea oT a ^Tontract as a guiding idea, a rational principle, in 
estimating and developing socialVelaVions. In thiS connection, 
he regards the historical origin of society as a matter of in- 
difference. And in virtue of this standpoint he denotes a 
great advance in comparison with the mythology* of thc^reviotiS 
expounders of natural right. But he omits to raise the 
question as to how the rational principle itself arises in human 
consciousness ; here again Kant appears as a dogmatist. 

Peculiar to Kant's theory of rights is the emphatic assertion 
of the rights of the individual as a human being, which he 
bases* more especially upon a sharp distinction between person 
(the being who is a law unto and accountable to himself) and 
thing. A person must never be treated merely as a means* 
From this principle Kant deduces not only personal freedom, 
but also freedom of speech and the right to take part in legis- 
lation. The legislature must not appoint anything for the 
nation which it would not appoint for itself, — it must not, e.g. 
introduce any fixed •dogmatic system, by m‘eans V which the 
right of progress in enlightenment Vould be anftifiled, nor 
must it establish an hereditary nobility. Kant had welcomed 
with enthusiasm the North American War of Independence and 
tlie French Revolution, and this enthusiasm still lingers in his 
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theory of rights. He regards the republican foftn of govern- 
ment as the constitution of the future ; he 'considered tile 
spfirit of republicanism, however, to be^more important than the 
external constitution, and he sees no reason why a monarchy 
should not be conducted in this spirit He detested patri- 
archal government A sovereign has no right to make a man 
happy a^fainst his wM. Right has its origin in freedom, not in 
happiness, and it is /reedom, not happiness, that the sovereign 
has to preserve. Hence punishment must not be inflicted as a 
means of promoting the good of the community or of the criminal 
himSalf, but simply and solely because the criminal willed his 
action. It would be treating man as a means, as a thing, if 
punishment were to be regarded as anything other than retaliation. 
Retaliation is a categorical imperative. Punishment must not 
be inflicted for the sake of any advantage ; on the contrary,* it 
must be inflicted, however great the disadvantages which may 
accrue from it. Even if a people be on the point of setting forth 
to seek new lands it must first execute all murderers* ! Fiat 
justitia^ pereat mundus means, as translated by Kant, “Let justice 
prevail, though all the knaves in the world perish ! > 

In his Tugendlehrc (personal ethics) Kant lays chief stress 
on that attitude of character which corresponds to his general 
conception of^ the ethical. In his view, virtue consists in 
strengtlf of soul {fortiiudo moralist in the power and dignity 
which follows from the consciousness of possessing the law of 
our own action within ourselves and of being united by means 
of this law into one great whole. 

The ends posited in ^Kant's personal ethics are (i) the 
perfection of self, (2) the happiness of others. Not our own 
happiness, — for we strive after this involuntarily and with such 
eagerness that we hold it to be other'men’s duty to consider it 
‘"likewise. |^or the perfection of others, — for only they them- 
selves can effect this ; for perfection consists in nothing else 
but in making ourselves, according to our own conception of duty, 
our own end [as if happiness were so easy to attain, and as 
though, in the struggle towards perfection, we could dispense 
with the help of others !J ^ 

(i)®'rtie striving ‘after our own perfection includes the 
development of all lower and higher faculties — all culture. 
Man must raise himself abcfVe the condition of brutishness : 
"The characteristic of hunjanity in contradistinction from 
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l?rutishness, ii> the faculty of choosing an end. Bound together 
With the end of' humanity in our own person is the further duty 
of making ourselves worthy of humanity by culture,” and ffrst 
and foremost by “moral culture,” i.e. by the faculty of letting 
our actions be determined through the inner law. Kant derives 
everything which can make a man an active and useful member 
of society from human dignity ; to be ysel6ss and superfluous is 
to dishonour humanity in our own person. One very character- 
istic section is entitled “ On toadyism.” As a person, man is 
of inestimable value. Humility before the law within^his own 
breast commands him to hold his own before others,/ ^even 
were he confronted with an archangel. Humility towards 
others is no duty ; on the contrary, it may become pharisaism 
or baseness, if by means of it favour or advantage are sought. 
Nfever, therefore, be any man’s servant. Let not your rights 
be trampled under foot ; accept no benefits which you can 
do without. Bear yourselves bravely, and shun unworthy 
complainings over suflering ! Kneel to no one, for the ideal is 
within yourselves, and that which appears to you from with- 
out may Lr* only an idol ! Low boWs and majiy external 
demonstrations of politeness only express man’s propensity to 
toadyism. And if we act the worm we must not complain if 
we are trodden under foot. , 

2 . In connection with the second end which Kant posits 
in his personal ethics, i.e. the happiness of others, he is con- 
fronted, although he himself is not clearly conscious of it, with an 
extremely difficult problem : viz. are we to be guided here by 
our own or by other men's ideas of happiness ? This is a prob- 
lem which carries us into the most hidden recesses of personal 
life, especially if, like Kant, we have a sharply-defined con- 
ception of the value of personality, as determined by its own 
legislation. Kant is very vacillating on this point. , Sometimes 
he says others have no right to demand from me that whidh, 
in my opinion, does not promote their happiness; and he speaks 
of the thankless task of promoting the true good of other men, 
when they do not recognise it as such ; at offier times he says 
I can benefit no man according to my own conceptions of happi- 
ness ; to rob another of the freedom to choose his diMihappiness 
cannot be called a beneficent action. Kant classifies duties 
towards others as “duties of love” hnd “duties of esteem,” accord- 
ing to whether there is a relatiqp of attraction or of contrast 
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The duties of esteem are immediately deducible from the 6rst 
principle of Kant’s ^thics. Love offers greater difficulties,; 
partly on account of the sharply-defined independence which 
he*attributes to every particular personality, partly owing to 
his pessimistic conception of actual human nature. Love 
must be limited by the right of the loved one, for the latter 
foregoes his dignity as a man if he is not master of himself 
and of ^is coijditiofi. ^Moreover, love is an immediate feeling 
and a need which reuses to be regulated by the commandment 
of reason. And as men actually are, it cannot be required of 
us to fiRd pleasure in them. It is our duty to wish them well 
and #0 benefit them, and this duty does not cease to be binding 
on us after we have learnt from real experience that, on 
a nearer acquaintance, our race does not prove particularly 
lovable. Only benevolent love, therefore, not complacent love 
{amor bencvolentiae, non complacentiae) can be required from iis 
as a duty. In the relation of friendship Kant finds a harmony 
of attraction and contrast, of love and esteem ; true friendship 
certainly is, like the black swan, a rara avis ; nevertheless, 
black swans do really exist. We will not attempt to argue 
with such hardened Bepedigt as Kant on his vofy imperfect 
understanjjing of the marriage tie. ' He discusses it not in the 
Tugendlehre but in the Rcchtslekre, He regarded it merely 
^s a cdhtract according to which two persons of different sexes 
engage to enter into sexual relations with one another and with 
no one else. Kant alludes to the sexual instinct as a strictly 
isolated need of human nature, regards it from the purely sensual 
side only* and has no sense at all of its t ne gradations, and 
of its possible connection ^ith some gf the most ideal feelings. 
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(fl) Morality and Religion 

Kant’s ethic is autonomous — is (or believes itself to be) 
independent of any other premises than those which are con* 
tained in the innermost essence of man, in the activity which 
forms his innermost nature ; hence it is independent of physics 
and hyperphysics, psychology, and theology. To find a natural 
transition IVom morality to religion, therefore, could not fail to 
present a great difficulty to Kant. For bow can (dependence 
be deduced from pure self-dependence and self-activity ? And 
yet Kant had early (in 1766, see the conclusion ^o " Di^ams (sf 
a Ghost-scer”) become convinced that religion can only be 
based on morality. The explanation is to be found in this — 
the unconditional duty imposed upon the inner man has 
to be performed by a finite, limited being. Tlie Aoral law 
teaches us our inner freedom, and with this, our independence 
of the whole empirical world. But it is precisely in the 
empirSral world that it is to be put into effect and to com- 
pletely permeate our personality. Hence there arises a need of 
the reason, a moral need, which demands the fulfilment of* 
those conditions without which a complete realisation of 
ideal claims Ts impossible. The first condition is continual 
existence for only in a progress continued ad infinitum can the 
will be brought into complete agreement wijh the moral law. 
Thus personal immortality becomes a ^stulate of ^aith. The 
second condition is the harmony of the ‘moral endea,vour with 
the natural need of happiness. It cannot be proved from 
experience either that virtue ulWays leads to happiness or 
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happiness to virtue ; when this is the case it is the result of 
accident And yet t^e highest good must it^fude not only 
virtue (the greatest good) but happiness also. There must Se 
a deep underlying harmony between the world of nature and 
that of fi^edom. ^e ijiust, that is to say, postulate a power 
which is able t<2 reduce the two worlds to inner harmony, so 
that morality shall not feel itself an alien in this world. He 
who is 4>crmeated liy the moral law is therefore obliged to 
believe in the existemce of a God. 

Practical reason thus leads us to entertain convictions con- 
cerning'something which lies beyond the limits defined by the 
theofhtical reason. The X (thing-in-itself) which the theoretical 
reason had to leave undetermined becomes accessible to us 
when we comply with the need excited in us by the practi(;al 
reason to postulate a perfect realisation of the moral ideal. 
Kant enumerates three postulates, for the limits of theoretical 
knowledge were already transcended by the assumption of 
freedom as an unconditioned capacity ; this, then, is ^the first 
postulate. 

The need from which this postulate is derived is neither 
sensuous n<»r egoistic, but, is consequence of the j^esence and 
activity o( the moral law in the minds of men ; hence it is a 
consequence of that in man’s nature which is universal and 
^alid all. • It is a need of pure reason. Strongly as Kant 
emphasises the difference between this need and every other 
possible wish, he no less strongly emphasises its purely sub- 
jective character. The faith (or rather hoi'c) to which it leads 
is itself liot a duty although it is evoked oy the law of duty. 
It cannot, Kant thinks. Be a duty to believe in that which 
cannot be known {Kritik der praktischen Vemunft, Kehrbach, 
pp. 151, 172 f). Kant is of opinion that if man feels fhc law 
within him he will also inevitably feel the need of accepting 
’ tjjie conditions under which this law can be carried out. And, 
relying on this inevitability, he also, among other things?, declares 
it to be a duty towards ourselves to be religioils, since other- 
wise we cannot assert our moral convictions {Tugendlehre, 
Conclusion— Blatter ^ p. 513). Indeed he even allows 
himself t^ say that thejvell-disposed man may sometimes falter 
in his faith, but can ^ever renounce it {Kritik der praktischen 
Vemunft, Kehrbach, p. 175). 

The question is wRether the rational need out of which the 
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postulate springs is really a universal one — whether it necessarily 
pccurs in alf individuals who acknowledge an unconditioned 
moral law, and who carry within them an infinite ideal. 
Kant did not see that this question cannot be decided a prion 
that it can only be answered by the help of psy^ological 
experience. He cannot, consistently with his own premises, 
raise any objection against the man who, without faltering in 
his moral conviction, but also without any sort of “ pqstulate,” 
is yet able to face the eternal want o^ harmony between 
the ideal and reality. Indeed in one isolated passage he 
actually considers this possibility. This passage is pai'ticularly 
interesting, since it shows us clearly what Kant hoped to 'leach 
by means of his postulates : “ We may then suppose,” says Kant 
(“Critique of Judgment,” § 87), “the case of a righteous man 
{e.g. Spinoza) who holds himself firmly persuaded that there is no 
God and also no future life ; how is he to judge of his own 
inner purposive destination by means of the moral law which 
he reveres in practice? He desires no advantage to himself 
for following it, either in this or another world ; he wishes, 
rather, disinterestedly to establish the good to which that holy 
law directs^all his powers. But his effort is bounded, and from 
Nature, although he may expect here and there a confjngent ac- 
cordance, he can never expect a regular harmony according to 
constant rules with the purpose that he yet feels himselj’ 
obliged and impelled to accomplish. Deceit, violence, and envy 
will always surround him, although he himself be honest, 
peaceable, and kindly ; and the righteous men with whom he 
meets will, notwithstanding all their worthiness of happiness, be 
yet subjected by nature, which regards not this, to all the evils 
of want, disease, and untimely death, just like the beasts of the 
earth. So it will be until one wide grave engulfs them 
together and throws them back — who were able to believe 
themselves the final purpose of creation — into the abyss of the ' 
purposeless chaos of matter from which they were drawn.” 
Kant means tb say here that without the religious postulates 
a roan canAot hold fast to the end which the moral law 
obliges him to set before himself. But jt was the aim 
of his ethics to abstract from all ends^ and to requ^e^ a will 
that wills in accordance with the innef law — whatever may 
be the consequences I Only .at the cost of logical consistency 
can he erect the concept of the* ftighdit good (the union of 
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happiness and virtue) as an ethical aim ; for the fiiyt sentence of 
his ethics runs {Grunilegungt p. i), “ Nothing oan possibly 
cot^ceived in the world, or even out of it, which can be called 
g od without qualification, except a good will” By his 
postulates — especially the first and second — Kant virtually 
cancels the independence of ethics. 

The postulates ^become necessary when the need of 
thinking«the ethical in connection with the whole of our world- 
conception makes itsetf felt. This is, to be sure, a need which does 
not ame in the breast of every man, and which, from the ethical 
point of view, need not necessarily arise. Nevertheless, 
the ^at merit of Kant’s philosophy of religion consists 
precisely in this — that he traces the religious problem back to 
a personal need, determined by the relation to ethical idealS, 
more clearly and penetratingly than had ever been done 
before. The position of the religious problem at different 
times and with different persons will depend upon whether this 
need is present, and on the particular manner in vi4iich it 
makes itself felt. There will be here, as experience shows, 
innumerable individual differences which Kant’s dogmatism 
led him to ignore. But • with the same certainty of touch 
with which^ from thfl theoretical point of view, he determined 
the philosophical place of the assumptions of religion, he here 
assigns a«correlponding determination of place to the practical 
and psychological side of these assumptions. 

iV) The ^religious postulates in relation to Ka'>^s epistemology 
and to "jtatural religion ” 

With the postulates we transcend the limits of knowledge. 
But how is this possible, for the “ Critique of Reason ” showed 
once for all that our forms of knowledge must be restricted 
wi^in thes£ limits? We cannot possibly supply ourselves 
with other forms of knowledge. Kant now emphasises the 
point that the categories (everything turns here, as nearly 
always, on the causal concept) do not originate in experience, 
but in the faculty of thought itself. lienee he believes it 
possible apply them (beyond the limits of experience or of 
phenomena, in order to think the content of the postulates, 
^ even though we may not be a^e to know it For knowledge, 
a co-operation of perception and thought is necessary. Per- 
VOL. 14 ■ H 
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ception, however, is excluded here. The human faculty of 
laaowledge is ;:haracterised by the distinction between per- 
ception and thought, and also by the fact that our perception 
is always sensitive (spatial or temporal). A supersensitive 
perception would be fantastical, and «vouM kindle a " magic- 
lantern of phantoms.” We conceive God as <the cause of the 
world, we conceive a continuation of our , striving, and we con- 
ceive our ideal will as a first beginning, eveh though these 
concepts cannot be supported by intuitiveMata. 

But even such a use as this of the forms of thought is 
not in accordance with the “ Critique of Reason,” according to 
which concepts without percepts are empty (as percepts wfthout 
concepts are blind). And even if we admit such a use, yet 
they arc certainly not the ordinary ideas of God, freedom, and 
immortality — not the ideas of “ natural religion ” — that Kant’s 
pure concepts enable him to express. With perception the tem- 
poral relation must also cease to exist : how, then, can we speak 
of a continued existence (a future life), of a beginning, and of a 
creation ? And if all empirical data are to be excluded, we must 
purge <the^idea of God from everything which is derived from 
human psychology. We knowono understanding* except that 
which works its way upward to truth by 'means o£ successive 
and discursive apprehension and reflection, and no will which 
does not choose ends and seek for the means by^hich«to attam 
them. But such activity cannot be predicated of the uncondi- 
tioned and infinite Being, and it disappears together with the 
temporal relation. And if we ask Kant what there is left of 
our psycholc^ical concept after we have subjected it to a change 
so radical as to make if predicable of God, he answers clearly 
and gandidly (although this answer is always passed over in 
the popular expositions of his doctrine) only the empty word 
remains. " Is there a single quality of which it cannot be 
shown that, when purged of all anthropomorphism, there 
remains noticing but the empty word with which not the most 
insignific^t concept, from which we could hope to gain any 
extension of knowledge, could be united ?” Passages to the same 
effect are to be found in all Kant’s chief aworks.^ Spinoza 
could not have expressed himself more clearly. « • 

If we ask how Kant can attribute value to the religious 
ideas since theoretically they ai^ entirely empty, the answer is 
that, in Kant’s view, all religious ideas are lymbolicaL When 
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the scientific use of our concepts ceases, we lAist help our- 
selves out with analogies and symbols. Thus the ideas of* a 
personal God and of personal immortality are only symbols of 
a something which thought cannot express in an adequate form. 
It is not a higher movJUdge which is gained by the transition 
from knowing tt> believing. “ The need of reason,” here, in fact, 
enlists poetry into her service. The postulates are projections 
into the^unknowable^of pictures which have taken shape in the 
empi(|cal world. If we examine more closely into what all this 
means ^e discover that there is a great difference between 
Kanins religious standpoint and that of natural religion. Like 
Lessing, Kant had an esoteric and an exoteric doctrine,** 
though he never distinguished quite clearly between them, aryi 
did not realise all the consequences involved in his belief in the 
symbolical character of the religious concepts, — for instance, 
that symbols cannot be imposed, but must be the object of free, 
individual choice, so that my need of reason may perhaps find 
other symbols more attractive than those chosen by Kant. 
Moreover, Kant is inclined to attribute somewhat hastily to the 
thing-in-itself everything which he felt the need of» believing, 
without pausing to find out Whether the different postulates 
may not fhutually contradict one another {e.g. God’s omni- 
potence«and naan’s freedom). “ Religion within the Limits of 
Rire Reason” (2nd ed. p. 215 f. ; Lose Blatter, p. 544). He 
makes the same use of the limits of knowledge that Holberg’s 
heroine makes of the folding screen in her confinement, he 
conceals l)|ehind them the different elements wi 'ch he can spare 
from science to give to faith, without reflecting that the quarrel 
would break out again — behind the folding screen. For the 
one thing we do require of our symbols is that they should 
not be mutually contradictory. ' 

• The symbolic character of the religious ideas is closely 
bound up wfth the source of religious faith in a personal need. 
We seek for forms under which we can figure ‘to ourselves 
existence as a kingdom in which that which we conceive to be 
highest in value comes by its full rights. On this point, too, 
Kant’s philosoph}^ of religion — with all "its imperfections — 
denotes A l^reat advan^d in comparison with the theology of 
orthodoxy and of the Enlightenment. 
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(tf) Positive Religion 

B 

The ideas of positive religion must encounter the same 
fate as those of natural religion. Kant*draws this conclusion in 
his remarkable work Religion innerkalb der Grenzen der blossen 
Vernunft (“ Religion within the Limits of Pure Reason ”) (i 793). 
Instead of asking whether the ideas of positivb religion could 
stand before the judgment-seat of natural science and historical 
criticism, Kant inquires as to their ethical significfKice for 
human life, and as to what parts of their content are able to 
nourish and support life. And this is, and will indeed always 
remain, the chief question, for on the answer given to it depends 
the value which is to be attributed to these ideas (irrespective 
of the sentence passed by physics and history). That Kant 
only occupied himself with Christianity, the positive religion 
which lay nearest his hand, is but natural. But it is curious 
that he should choose for special discussion the dogmas of sin 
and atonement, — ^precisely the dogmas to which least attention 
was paid during the period of the Enlightenment. Kant sees 
in them the embodiment of dee^ ethical truths, since what are 
described in the Bible as external and historical events may be 
interpreted to mean inner spiritual relations in the jninds of 
men, to be the expression of the conflicting opposites in tlite 
human will. 

In the doctrine of sin and the fall Kant finds the expression 
of a truth which is confirmed by experience, i.e. that in opposition 
to the inner will, whose law is the mpral law, there is a tendency 
to place the claims of the senses higher than those of the 
reasdh. Law stands against law, as in Boehme God against 
God ; for it is not sense itself which is bad. Badness is that 
will which inverts the right relation in which reason rule^ 
secure, and erects the converse relation into thi rule. The 
radically bad in man is this conversion of the relation between 
motives.* Philosophical ethics accepts this radical badness as 
a fact, as empirically given. The Bible describes its origin as 
an historical event, 'for it makes man’s gdbd nature precede 
his evil nature in time, and lets thh; state of inoocence be 
interrupted by a fall into sia By the introduction of a 
tempter, however, it at the same time admits that no absolute 
explanation can be given. 
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Side by side with radical badness, however, we find in man 
a constant dispositicAi towards the good, wMch can be de- 
veloped best of all by the study of great examples. The capacity 
of honouring the good, even when we cannot ourselves practise 
it, never entirely disappears. This capacity, which develops into 
the moral consdousness, is the ideal element of our nature ; the 
inner heaven within vs as opposed to the radical badness which 
is the inner hefl. We Have given us in our nature an incom- 
prehmsible archetyi^, an indwelling ideal, which is described 
in th^^ibie as the Son of God, who came down to earth and 
took^upon Himself human form. The God-man is the idea of 
human nature in its perfection. Here, too, we have described 
as an historical event what the philosopher regards as an 
eternal relation — the relation between human nature and tiSc 
good or ideal as a force within it which is sharply opposed to 
other of its tendencies. The battle between Satan and Christ 
is a battle which is waged in the depths of human nature. 
While it is raging the God in us has to suffer for the deeds of 
our evil will. The new man who is to arise suffers for the 
sins of the old man. Answering to this in our experience is 
repentance, *which presupposes a new direction of the will, 
and whiclf takes upon itself the sufferings involved in getting 
free from the old will. This is the ethical content of the 
dogma 9f the atonement. It is true, indeed, that the arising of 
the ideal man in us can never be a completed process ; an 
approximation thereto is all that is possible. From the 
highest standpoint, however, successive api nximation is re- 
garded and estimated as, a whole, since the temporal relation 
is left out of account. 

Kant is very well aware that this symbolical interpretation 
differs entirely from the historical meaning. lie leaves the 
•latter to learned investigation. * He maintains that it is only 
in* virtue of such ethico-symbolical interpretation that sacred 
books have any permanent ethical worth ; and* as a matter 
of fact, this is the method which men adopt (and have 
always adopted) whenever their aim is to make religion 
bear practical fnlit. And such an interpretation is the more 
justified* since man’s iperal dispositions have already involun- 
tarily exercised their influence in the development of the 
religious ideas, and h^ve seb their stamp on revelation itself. 
We could never have learnt to know the ideal and the divine 
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in any purely ^ external, historical fashion. The highest arche- 
type is alvirays to be found in our own spirits. Only by means 
of the God within us do we learn to know the God without 
us, and the God within us is the only God to whom all bow 
the knee {Lose Blatter ^ p. 218). This Goa within us is the 
expositor of everything which lays claim to be< called a revela- 
tion. Had Abraham consulted this ideal would never have 
been ready to turn his hand against his son ; had ther inquisi- 
tors regarded it they would have condemned no man on 
account of the dogmas he held. The moral law with|i4 us is 
more sure than any faith {Religion innerhalb, etc. p. 289). 

In Kant’s opinion such wonderful things happen within the 
human breast that there is no need to assume external events 
in order to explain them — especially since every such explana- 
tion is illusory. He leaves the mysterious side of the events 
recounted in the Bible unquestioned, since he honours the 
outer shell of a doctrine whose credentials rest on a witness 
which ia inextinguishable in every soul and which needs no 
miracles {Religion innerhalb, etc. p. 1 1 7). 

He<m^kes one demand only, viz. that the historical and 
dogmatic {statuariske) element of religion should be sub- 
ordinated more and more to the inner and ethical element. 
Historic faith has only provisional and symbolic sigrphcance. 
The visible church must approximate more and mos!: to the 
true, invisible church, in which every individual stands in inner 
and immediate relation to the highest truth. Then, too, the 
demoralising distinction between learned and lay will vanish, 
for it is conditioned by the necessity of possessing historical 
learning in order to understand positive religion. God’s king- 
dom (*s not a kingdom of priests. No unqualified progress 
has been made since the Reformation : to forbid the laity to 
read the Bible or to say Read your Bible diligently, but find 
at your peril anything in it different from what we have found 
there ” come& to the same thing. Indeed, it were better to 
tell us gt once what you have found, that we may be spared 
the trouble of reading {Lose Blatter, p. 402). Still more 
burdensome than the external observances demanded by 
Catholicism is the dogmatic confession of faiths 9 If that 
constitutes Christianity, says Kant, it has no right to say " My 
burden is light.” ' , , 

Kant could not but feel how different was the reading of 
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Chmtianity given by the Church. Nevertheless, he entertained • 
an honest conviction that religious developmenf would proceed 
in the direction he had indicated. Ije may still be justified 
in this, although religious differences have become even more 
sharply accentuated in «the course of the century which has 
elapsed since the appearance of his work on the philosophy of 
religion. For the philosophy of religion itself this work was 
epoch-making. * Its pernlanent value is assured by its struggle 
on b^^lf of the inrilr as against the outer, and its assertion 
of the^gnificance of the inner happenings of personal life. It 
leaves much to be desired as regards the psychology and 
historical conception of religion. To complete Kant’s thought 
in these spheres, however, was to be the task of the new centur^^. 



CHAPTER VI 

SPECULATIVE IDEAS BASED ON ASTHETIC AND BIOL061CAL 
CONSIDERATIONS (“CRITIQUE OF JUDGMENT”) 

I 

(a) The two worlds and their possible unity 

In his Kritik der Urtheilskraft (“Critique of Judgment”) (1790) 
Kant develops thoughts which pass beyond the limits within 
which &is philosophy otherwise restricts itself. Instead of the 
appeal to a moral belief which rounded off his conceptions in 
previofis works, his thought here attempts a bolder view of a 
great whole, within which a unity of the opposites hitherto 
held apart might be possible. * 

Kant had operated extensively with shs^p di^ginctions. 
These had been necessary to him in order that he might attafln 
his results. Only by help of the distinction between phenomena 
and things-in-themselves had he been able to adduce his proof 
of the real validity of rational knowledge, and he believed that 
it was only by the distipction between the empirical and the 
intelligible world that he could unite the originality and 
. •'.u'tUBomy of the will with the determination of the empirical 
character by nature. The two worlds — on one side the 
phenomenal (that of nature, of experience) on the other the 
intelligible (that of freedom, of ends) — confront one another as 
though they* were entirely different and quite strange to one 
another. •This is the result of Kant’s epistemology and of his 
ethics, while his philosophy of religion, with its postulates, 
supplied only an external remedy. With characteristic critic^ 
deliberateness, however, Kant reverts \o these result^and asks 
whether we are quite justified in supposing these opposites to 
be absolute and irreconcilables Man himself, indeed, is a 
natural as well as an intelligib||p beingj phenomenon as well as 
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thing-in-itself. Here then is a point of union between the two , 
worlds. Man lives arid acts in nature but musf and cun folloAr 
the law of freedom ; it is by means of hjiiman development in the 
world of experience that the end posited by the ideal law is 
to be attained The Mvo worlds, then, cannot fall outside one 
another ; there Inust be a basis common to nature and the moral 
world. And may not Kant’s constant use of the distinction 
\ betweeif our perceptjpn of things and their real nature suggest 
She g^stion whether the assumption of these opposites may 
not itwf be bound up with the nature of our cognition, for 
thv*r^ is nothing to prove that the opposites which appear to us 
as jsuch (with our discursive thought that must distinguish 
and analyse in order to know) are also opposites in the inner- 
most nature of things. Just as Kant had already intimated ^n 
the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” that that which lies at the base 
of the matter of our knowledge may be identical with that 
which de*^ermines the form under which we arrange the same — 
and that that which underlies material phenomena may be the 
same as thi\t which underlies spiritual phenomena — so he here 
at last discusses the possible identity of the basis qf ^e world 
of nature with that of the worfd of freedom. Like the architect 
who on tlfe completion of the building pulls down the scaffold- 
ing, Kji^t ta^es back again, now that he is on the point of 
tompleling his work, those distinctions of which he had made 
use in the upward movement of his inquiry. From the dis- 
tinction between knowledge and the world he deduces the 
conclusion that this distinction — which is nnde by our know- 
ledge itself — cannot be fibsolute. In so d>ing he relies on 
certain facts which gave him occasion to bring into prominence 
problems which he had not hitherto handled, facts whiclLj^jow 
that Natuie, working according to hef own laws, tends in tn? 
r direction of that which our mind, when it knows and estimates, 
wishes an<f requires. Can we therefore suppose her a stranger 
to the ideal ? 


{V) Reflections on JEsthetics 

An aesthetic* judgment is a judgment in which we pro- 
nounce e phenomenojf to be beautiful or sublime. We have 
now to ask whether such judgments possess any general 
validity ? whether thqr can vbe anything more than the ex- 
pression of a purely individual satisfaction ? 
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The beauHful is distinguished from the pleasant and the 
^eod by the f&ct that it does not depend upon the real ex- 
istence of an object, byt only on the picture, perception or 
idea we have of it i£sthetic pleasure is disinterested and 
free. It originates in the free play of the cognitive faculty, 
which is excited when a picture brings into 4iarmonious co- 
operation our powers of imagination and our understanding, 
in such wise that the details of the ^ picture aret bound 
together, easily and naturally, into an immediately ci^pre- 
hcnsible whole. The subject under consideration t^re is 
neither the purely material impression nor the pure concept : 
mere matter gives no totality, and the pure concept gives 
an abstract rule which, in regard to matter, appears as a 
constraint In the English manner of laying out gardens,** 
in musical compositions, in the plastic arts, the single elements 
co-operate immediately to produce a total impression which 
satisfies a very essential spiritual need in us. Kant lays 
very great weight on the entire immediacy of the aesthetic 
judgment, and undervalues the more remote ideas which 
the pictury may have excited. He only recognises “free" 
beauty (determined by what Fechner calls the direct factor) 
as such ; “ secondary ” (anhangende) beauty '(determiifed by the 
associative factor) has no right to the name of beauty, jince it 
presupposes certain ideas. A flower, an arabesque, aemusica) 
fantasia are examples of free beauty ; the beauty of a human 
being is secondary, because it presupposes an idea of that 
which is called a man. , 

Judgments on beauty (r>. free beauty) are subjective, in so 
far as they spring from a'feeling aroused in us by the picture. 
But this does not prevent them from having general validity, 
since the feeling is here determined by something which is 
common to all men, i.e. the relation between the cognitive , 
powers, the need of a harmonious relation between the 
faculties of perception and the faculty of understanding. 
./Esthetic jvdgments (judgments of taste) are not susceptible 
of proof, but they may be evoked when an opportunity for 
immediate perception!. occurs. Their genera! validity is ex- 
emplary, ie. it is gained by means examples, not rules. 
Hence aesthetic criticism is an art, not a science. 

The sublime also aris^ ii^ a disinterested feeling of 
pleasure, but here the relation is more complicated. The 
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great, the unfathomable, the infinite in extension and power . 
overwhelms our perceptive faculty and conquerl our self-pridsf 
This feeling leads us to abandon all (hat is finite and of the 
senses ; we feel within us a power which is subject to no limita- 
tion whatever, ie. the ^ower to think infinite ideas and to 
formulate the unconditional law. Moreover, after a temporary 
check, a higher kind of self-assertion arises in us when we 
find ouiselves Sonfr^ted with the power of Nature. The 
realluublime, then, must not be identified with external pheno- 
mena^Nthese only afford the occasion for the great within us 
to m^e itself felt Here, too, generally valid judgments may 
be passed, since judgments concerning the sublime are founded 
on a feeling which must be capable of being aroused in every 
sufficiently developed man. * 

In the phenomena which we call beautiful and sublime. 
Nature, working according to her own laws, produces in us a 
feeling of pleasure which is free from all self-interest. This 
is a significant fact, especially since the aesthetic fee^'ng, in 
virtue of its disinterestedness, is akin to the ethical feeling. 
Kant does not merely investigate the estimation g£_beauty. 

He also investigates the production of the beautiful in art 
This prodtfction, like the estimation, is carried on without the 
guidance abstract rules, and, for the most part, without 
deliberate intention, and yet in such wise that that which is 
produced is the object of general recognition, and may serve 
as a model. Art is the work of genius. Genius is “cx- 
emplaiy ’’^originality : a disposition by mean.> of which Nature 
gives rules to art Geniu^does not work according to rules or 
ideas ; nevertheless rules may be deduced from its works, and 
ideas found therein.®^ The fact of genius, then, like thfijgct 
of the aesthetic judgment, shows that the world of Nature ana'~ 
«the world of freedom are not absolutely separate, but must 
have a common foundation. These facts, Kant thinks, we 
ought to consider carefully before we form Qur 'definitive 
conception of the world. 

• • 

(<r) Reflections on Biology 

It is not only by the production of beautiful and sublime 
phenomena, and by he( activity working through genius, that 

Nature shows herself in harmony with the laws of our spirit 

# 
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She exhibitsr. organisms, i.e. beings so constituted that their 
Kidividual pat'ts are only comprehensible as the means or 
conditions for the existence of the being as a whole. We 
And here the same inner union between the parts and the 
whole as in the works of genius. In the oi^nic world 
Nature works as genius in a manner which differs from 
the mechanical production of a whole by means of the co> 
operation of the parts, and also from' the^ conscious fcr'ming of 
a totality, by means of the combination of the parts acq^ding 
to a definite plan. The organising activity of Na1if«re has, 
properly speaking, nothing analogous with any causality jvhich 
is known to us (“Critique of Judgment,” § 65). We can only 
understand it by regarding organisms as though they had been 
produced under the guidance of the thought of an end (whether 
this be conceived as conscious or unconscious). But this 
is only a regulative principle ; we cannot exclude the possi- 
bility of the different classes and forms of organisms having 
arisen through a natural process of development according 
to mechanical laws. The analogy which exists between the 
differei^laOrganic forms may indicate a common origin, so that 
Nature may be supposed to have progressed step oy step from 
the lowest to the highest forms. It is conceivable tnat aquatic 
animals adapted themselves to live at first in jporassfs, after- 
wards on dry land, by ridding themselves of the forms which 
were least adapted to the several circumstances in which they 
found themselves. There can be few even of the most acute 
natural investigators, says Kant in the “ Critique of Judgment,” 
§ 80, to whom an hypothesis of^this kind — merely as a 
venturesome flight of rea'son, of course — has not occurred. 

.t>^he whole opposition between mechanism and teleology — 
between an origin in the blind co-operation of parts and an 
origin in a combination according to a plan — ^Is perhaps only 
due to the nature of our knowledge. Our understanding 
proceeds ‘discursively — passes from the parts to the whole and 
regards the latter as the product of ^e former ; if it is to 
think the nature of the parts as determined by the whole, it 
can only do so by* thinking the idea of the whole as the 
subjective cause of the formation and conjunction ol» the parts. 
To us, therefore, mechanism and teleology must always seem 
strongly opposed to one another. in the hidden ground 
of Nature the mechanical and teleological forms of combination 
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may be united in one single principle — a principle, however, 
which our reason would be unable to formulate.* / 

With this thought— ^-the most profound of all those which 
we owe to Kant — ^he takes up once more a line of thought with 
which he had beeif muqh occupied in his youth, ix. that that 
which underlies the causal relation between things also under- 
lies the purposivenejp and the harmony of nature. “The 
continui|y of Kfint’s philosophical development ” displays itself 
mos^learly at this'point. His speculative successors were 
conten\to begin where he ended. Kant himself regarded it 
as a ^hnal view, a concluding hypothesis, of great value for 
inquiry, but not to be dogmatically assumed as a starting- 
point. His wonderful capacity for never losing sight of the 
great while occupied with the small does not desert him her#. 
Our presentation of this great thinker’s philosophy can find no 
more appropriate conclusion than the mention of this char- 
acteristic feature of his thought 




CHAPTER Vlf 

OPPONENTS OF THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

A WORK such as Kant’s could not hope to be understood at 
bnce. It discussed so many problems — and these in such 
intimate connection, — it presented by its assertions as well 
as by its denials such a peculiar standpoint, that we can- 
not be astonished that no contemporary criticism shows signs 
of having completely entered into the spirit in which it was 
written. Many of the judgments passed upon it are of no 
interest for the general history of philosophy. The misunder- 
standings of which the Enlightenment philoso{?hy and the 
Wolffian School were guilty only bear witness to the difficulty 
experienced by those who are wedded to an older, deep-rooted, 
and self-satisfied standpoint in working themseives iij^o a new 
line of thought Not every one was possessed of such self- 
knowledge and modesty — and at the same time of such a 
beautiful belief in truth — as Mendelssohn exhibited in the pre- 
face to his Morgenstunden. In contradistinction to fhe above, 
however, we find a very significant opposition offered by a group 
of {p|sn who all, under different forms, maintained the signifi- 
cance of immediate feeling and of historical tradition ; speaking 
broadly, we may say they defended the undivided, concentrated 
activity of the spirit in opposition to Kant’s aiialysis apd 
criticism which led him, at so many points, to make sharp dis- 
tinctions between elements which, as a matter of fact, are only 
given in indissoluble union. These men, for the most part, do 
Kant injustice, for tb,ey overlook the attempts which he him- 
self made to reunite that which he had only put ^t^der for 
the sake of clearness and the furtherance of investigation. 
And to a certain extent their ol^jections are directed not only 
against Kant’s philosophy but ^inst all philosophy, inde^ 
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against all inquiiy in general. Their work, how^pvcr, affords a 
valuable counterpoise Jto Kant’s analysis, for they insist on thd 
living concrete interconnection of things. Kant’s opponents, 
moreover, relied chiefly on the thinker whose work Kant had 
hoped at once to c6ntin]^e and to overcome, the man to whom 
he owed his own awakening, i^. Hume. In their struggle 
with the Enlighteni^ent philosophy, to which, in their eyes, 
Kant st^l beloflged, they took their stand on experience, more 
particularly on feelii^ and that which has been historically 
experitl^ced. They carried Kant’s opposition to the Enlighten- 
ment so far that they ended by coming into conflict with Kant 
hims^f. Finally, they indicated ideas and points of view 
which were operative in wide circles, far beyond the sphere of 
philosophy, and were of great importance in arousing a nei^ 
conception of poetry and history, as well as a deeper com- 
prehension of life in general. 

{a) Foremost in this group stands JOIIANN GeoRG 
Hamann, Kant’s friend, and, like him, a native of Konigsberg : 
“The Magus of the North,’’ as he has been called. His 
religious experience taught him the power of faith__and the 
great and c^flicting forces of«life. A religious crisis experi- 
enced duriug his re^dcnce in London, where the weak side of 
his character had been revealed to him, influenced his whole 
stfbsequeipt lifcf His deep, seething nature had known violent 
agitations which he characterises himself in a letter to Kant of 
July 27, 1759, where he alludes to himself as a man “who is 
taught by the malady of his passions to coi '.eive and feel a 
strength ^hich a healthy man does not possess,’’ He felt like 
a man in a deep chasm, who sees at* midday the stars which 
those who live in the daylight are not able to perceive, ^^^n 
inner feeling of the mystery of life, and of the contradictions" 
encountered in existence by the finite understanding as soon as 
it penetrates beneath the surface of things, is Hamann’s chief 
characteristic. He loves mysterious intimations an^ paradoxical 
utterances, and his works are full of allusions to whatever he 
was reading at the time, so that they are often incomprehen- 
sible without a commentary. Quaint cqnceits alternate with 
the pro^i^d ideas anii deep pathos which explain the im- 
pression he made on softie of the greatest minds of his age. The 
pious-minded, sighing over the^Enlightenment and lack of faith, 
hailed him as a prophel come to unseal afresh the sources of 
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the old faith * while to the whole of the younger generation 
he appeared aj a spirit whose lofty flights outstripped the 
reason of the age, and whose thought, in which imagination and 
feeling worked together in passionate concentration, arrayed 
itself with mighty power against th^ prevailing rationalism 
and sentimentalism of the day. But, precisely because his 
burning thirst could be assuaged by n,othing less than the 
collected force of all the currents which make up lif^ he was 
the sworn enemy of all analysis. In his very first work 
{Socratische Denkwurdigkcttm, 1 759) he pronounced it p* jsump- 
tion to attempt to carry out analysis to the final elements 
— for that is nothing else but to seek to grasp at the invisible 
essence of the godhead itself ! It may be that Nature and history 
Contain mysteries which only a power quite different from our 
reason can solve. Hence he lauds the Socratic ignorance. 

Wc must believe in our own existence as well as in that 
of things external to us ; there is no other way by which 
we c&v posit it. Belief is not the work of reason and 
cannot therefore be governed by reason. It does not build on 
reasons,.any more than do taste and sight When ignorance 
halts, the divine genius — which had greater sig^nificancc for 
Socrates than the wisdom of all the world-^comes So our aid. 
The ground of religion, he says later {Zweifel und Einfalle, 
1776), lies in our whole existence, and is more compfehensiye 
than the sphere in which our knowledge moves. Knowledge 
is the most abstract form of our existence ; only by means of 
passion do abstractions get hands, feet, or wings. Life must 
be taken as a whole. Philosophers sunder that whi8h nature 
has joined together. Itf order to give appropriate expression 
to_ |ly s concentrated fulness of life, Hamann employs Bruno’s 
'flt^ciple of the coincidence of opposites [coinddentia opposi- 
toruni) which he pronounced to be of more value than Kant’s 
whole Critique. Reason (he wrote as eaily as thff year 1759 
to Kant) — a^ Hume has set forth — ^was given to you not in 
order to make you wise, but to show you your foolishness and 
ignorance, as the Mosaic law was given to the Jews, not to 
make them righteoug, but to make sin more sinful for them. 
We obtain everything we can know fr^m experience gradition, 
and speech. * 

Hamann read Kant’s worl^ with the greatest interest 
(“ The Little Master’s,” later “Our Plato’s ”) and he was, of course^ 
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especially stirred by the “ Critique of Pure Reason.” Imme- 
diately after the appearance of this work he dreiX^ up an outline 
of a Critique, which, however, he witljheld from publication ; 
partly because, as he knew, his poor head, when pitted against 
Kant’s, would fare^ as gclay against iron, — partly that he 
might not wound Kant, to whom he was under obligations. 
His Metakritik uber ^en Purismum der reinen Vernunft was 
not printed untfl aftg; his death (1788). He saw in Kant’s 
philojopny an unsucc&sful attempt to make reason independ- 
ent 01 ^11 tradition, all belief, and all experience ; and he 
especigilly polemicises against his severance of matter from 
form, of the senses from the understanding. To what end 
this violent, ineffectual, and stubborn separation of what 
Nature joins together? A constant circular motion takes 
place ! Percepts mounting ever aloft to reason, concepts 
sinking into sense ! In a letter which he wrote while he 
was reading the proof-sheets of the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” 
he calls Kant the “ Prussian Hume,” adding at the sam% time 
that he prefers the English one. ** Hume is the man for me, 
for he at least honours the principle of belief, and includes it 
in his system’ while our countryman is always chewing the cud 
of his causal whirligfg, without a thought for belief. I don’t 
call that honest” (Letter to Herder, May 10, 1781). And in 
a atill earlier work {Des Ritters von Rosencreiiz letzte Willens- 
meinung uber den gottlichen und nienschlichen Ursprung der 
Sprache, 17 J 2 ), he says: “Finally, philosopheis, know ye not 
that the bond between cause and effect, means md end, is not 
physical Init spiritual and^ idealistic, to wit, implicit faith ? ” 
and here he expressly refers to Hume. * 

Hamann wrote no large works, and gave no detp-ilyd 
exposition of his thought, but his oracular sayings inspired 
Herder and Jacobi, who continued his work, for, like him, 
and^ with a shnilar appeal to Hume, they oppose faith to reason. 
They were, however, more the children of they: age than 
was the “ Magus of the North,” who was called the most 
believing of believers (also, however, the freest, because the 
deepest). Hamann was an orthodox Lutheran. Herder and 
Jacobi wqre#more in sympathy with the age of Enlightenment, 
especially in its sentimental form, although they, like their 
master, took up arms against t^ie reason which would analyse 
and assign grounds for everything. 
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{b) Hain^nn (born 1730, died 1788), was a poor Custom- 
'House officer 'in Konigsberg. His view of life had defined 
itself before Kant had b^een aroused from his dogmatic slumber. 
Johann Gottfried Herder (bom 1744, died 1803), 
attended Kant’s lectures as a youths ana was markedly in- 
fluenced by the standpoint adopted by Kant in the sixties. 
But he fell in with Hamann also at Konificsberg, and the latter’s 
influence predominated with him. Witl\.a grrat sen^ for the 
original, the national, and all that has a 'natural development, 
he set himself the task of infusing into literature as* fresher 
and more vigorous spirit. Goethe relates (in Aus meinem 
Leben) how Herder had taught him that the art of poetry 
is a gift to the nation, to the whole world, not the private 
inheritance of a handful of refined and cultured men. Herder 
championed the rights of the natural and human in the spirit 
of Rousseau ; but he possessed the historic sense to a far 
greater degree than Rousseau did, while in his conception 
of Nalure he was influenced by Goethe, with whom, while 
Superintendent in Weimar, he sustained a lively inter- 
chang^„^f ideas, until differing views on art and politics 
effected a breach between then?.. In his chief wdrk {Ideen zur 
Philosophic der Geschichte dtr Menschheit, 1784-9^), he came 
into collision with his sometime teacher, Kant. Herder can- 
not allow that the end must lie in the race ai)(]l <in 
the particular individual. To each particular individual is 
allotted such happiness and development as is possible at 
the given stage ; but in order that this end may be reached, 
there must be reciprocal action between individuals and a 
transmission of acquired means of culture from generation 
to^eneration. It is this interconnection between individuals 
and generations which produces humanity and a philosophy 
of history. Even in unconscious Nature ideal forces were 
at work, forming and organising according tb a defipite 
type. Leibniz’ doctrine of monads is transformed, with 
Herder, into a doctrine of organic forces, which, in analogy 
with the active force in our thought, operate in different 
degrees and at different stages throughout the whole of 
Nature. The force which thinks and works it^ gie is, in 
virtue of its nature, a force as eternal *as that which holds the 
sun and stars together. 'All ^istence resembles itself ; it is 
an indivisible concept {Ideen, i pp. 7, 8). Thus the thought 
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which expressed Kant’s final conjecture is here taken as 
a foundation-stone, aad by means of the grelt analogy witK 
Nature an interconnection of all thipgs in the universe and 
in history is asserted, — an interconnection which also teaches 
us to find the bond between science and religion. Herder 
uses the word •“ Nature ” in his book in order to avoid the 
frequent mention of ^he name of God — “ God is everything in 
His wodcs.” * g * 

too, is included in this great whole of giving and 
receiving. His reason is by no means free to choose its 
own j path. The- word Vemunft (reason) comes from 
vernekmen (to learn), and indicates that we have acquired 
our thoughts through tradition, speech, and external influence^. 
Reason is a product ; it is not innate. Religion is the 
first form of spiritual culture. Before the first abstract 
thought could be formed there was a religious consciousness of 
invisible forces in Nature. It is in virtue of this consciousness 
that man rises above the brutes The propensity to hiftnanity 
is older than reason. But it only develops by education, 
and under the influence of examples. Man cannot .develop 
everything out of himself. ‘And just because every par- 
ticular man can dniy become a man through education, 
there is an education of humanity. Every single stage 
of this*»devefi)pment is not only a means to reach the 
next, but is also an end in itself. All the means used 
by the Deity are ends, and all these ends are means to reach 
higher ends. To sum up ; what every man is and can be, 
that it is which must be ^ the end of the human race. And 
what is this ? Such a measure of humanity and blessedness 
as obtains in this place and in this degree, t.e, as exhibited, by 
this particular, definite member of the chain of culture which 
^stretches through the whole race ! By this line of thought 
Harder coitects the violent antithesis between the individual 
and the race posited in Kant’s philosophy o( history, an 
antithesis which involved such far-reaching consequences for his 
ethics. Herder, however, is content with enthusiastic assertion, 
he does not grapple with the great problem which the idea he 
had posited is seen to centain when applied in detail. 

The fundamental 'conception of Herder's philosophy, as 
far as his lyrical and, flowecy style permits us to gain a 
clear view of it, was based on the thought which had acquired 
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, such great significance, even in Kant’s earliest works, viz. : 
t^at the interdonnection of things according to law pre- 
supposes a ground of unity in existence. And this thought, 
by a natural transition, brought Herder into sympathy with 
Spinoza. He regarded Spinoza as thf^ most logical of philo- 
sophers, and found in repeated study of his work satisfaction 
for his craving to transcend all dualism between God and 
Nature, spirit and matter. A God estisting outside t^e world 
seemed to him to contradict the concept of God, the copnept 
of the world, and the concept of space ; and persons'llty, he 
thought, could not be a quality of an infinite Being. Hence 
he could in no way share Jacobi’s horror of Spinoza. He 
appreciated the mystical side of Spinoza, while Jacobi only 
perceived his abstract rationalism (and both were blind to his 
realistic side). He even wrote to Jacobi that if he reduced 
the deepest, highest, and all-comprehensive concept to a mere 
name he, not Spinoza, was the atheist. Herder’s hatred of 
all abstractions carried him over and beyond the distinction 
between God and the world He broke with Jacobi for 
the sanje reason that he had broken with Kant, and that 
had led Hamann (to whom both the negative knd positive 
interest of his friend in Spinoza werd incompcehensible) 
to adopt Bruno’s principle of coincidence. In his work 
entitled Gott (Gotha, 1787) Herder defends Spinoza* against 
Jacobi. His knowledge of the details of Spinoza’s philo- 
sophy was not so thorough as Jacobi’s. He misrepresented 
Spinoza’s conception of Nature in particular, introducing into it 
his own “ organic forces,” in fact, his modified Leibnizism ; never- 
theless his work did mudh to excite interest in the innermost 
k cp ifil of the Spinozistic philosophy. He himself was regarded 
**asa renegade by the orthodox group which gathered round 
Hamann. His religious standpoint had from the first differed 
from that of the “ Magus of the North,” whom he so mdeh admirpd. 
They were ajike in the stress they laid on the historical, the 
traditionaty, the involuntarily developed, in contrast to the 
preference of the age for the clearly conscious and voluntary. 
Herder was the first to really shake the popular belief that 
religious ideas “originate in the arbitrary inventionscaivi frauds 
of princes and priests.” His love of national poetry also taught 
him to appreciate' the spmt of priginality and natural power 
displayed in the books of ancient religions. His longing to 
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develop all faculties at once is here apparent. He was in searc|;i 
of a philosophy for the whole man, and he Ifound it in the 
religious works which were the outcome of an age in which 
the mental faculties of man had not yet begun to work apart 
from one another. Hisineed was poetical rather than philoso- 
phical — poeticsB too, rather than religious. Herder always 
found it difficult t^ keep poetry, philosophy and religion 
apart, wd it is this jprhich makes him the most characteristic 
foreitmfer of Romanticism. He did a great deal to further 
the comprehension of religion by his assertion of its immediate 
and involuntary origin in the human spirit, and by his demand 
that it should be read and understood in its own spirit. His 
own exposition — although he himself was not always clearly 
aware of it — was symbolical and ethical. His standpoint 
differs from the orthodox as well as the rationalistic (at 
any rate, the ordinary rationalistic standpoint). To a certain 
extent it is a continuation and further extension of Lessing’s, 
for since he traces the activity of divine powers throughout 
the whole of Nature, he does not feel any need of defending 
revelation in the narrower sense, ue. in sharp antitheci's to the 
general revelation which is dis{)layed in all natural and human 
life. His*ethico-symbolical conception of Christianity is given 
in the ^7th b^ok of the Ideen and in his work Von Rehgiony 
iehrmeinungen und Gebrauchen (“ On Religion, Dogmas, and 
Customs”) (Leipzig, 1798). He looked on the ruling Church 
as a gigantic Antichrist. Herder regarded Christ as the 

spiritual ^aviour of the race. He came to ra >c up God-men 
who, whatever the laws upder which they lived, would further 
the good of others according to the purest principles, and who 
themselves, in all toleration, would rule as kings in the kingdom 
of goodness and truth. Christ's discourses bear the stamp of 
, the purest humanity, but His words have been construed into 
speculative^dogmas and His symbolic actions turned into magical 
processes. (So wrote a General Superintendent towards the 
end of the last century !) Nevertheless, Herder never doubted 
the ultimate victory of the pure religion of Christ. 

In his criticism of Kant's teaching •Herder gave an ex- 
positioiv Hamann's • without adding anything 

of his own. His significance is connected with the positive 
fulness which he partly created, partly knew where to find. 
And by the time the prolix and spun-out works {Meta- 
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kritik, 1 799, tnd Kalligone, 1 8oo) in which he criticised Kant’s 
{^ilosophy appeared, the critical philosophy had already 
received further developments and had been turned into new 
channels by Kant’s successors, — partly, it is true, under the 
influence of considerations which hr.d from the beginning 
determined Hamann’s and Herder’s attitude toVards it. 

(c) Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (i.'’43-i8i9), a brilliant 
man of the world and a seeker after tmth, one of j^e most 
characteristic representatives of the period of “genius,” cofltriHited 
largely towards determining the peculiar direction tiiken by 
German philosophy subsequent to Kant. As already mentioned, 
Jacobi had, with great acuteness, laid bare the grave difflculties 
involved in Kant’s doctrine of the thing-in-itself, and had declared 
that that doctrine must be abandoned if a logical system is to be 
attained. His criticism is right so far as it goes, but his 
objections do not touch Kant’s main problem. The doctrine of 
the thing-in-itself was only a consequence of the Kantian 
philosdphy, not its main problem. Instead of going back to 
Kant’s original task and investigating his method in order to find 
where the weak point was concealed, attempts were made — for 
the most part under the influence bf Jacobi’s criticism — to remedy 
the defects of the completed system. Jacobi could not feel 
satisfied with the Kantian philosophy any more than Hamann 
and Herder, and for the same reason, viz. because inmediale 
faith was not given its due. And faith alone can grasp the 
truth. The aim of all science is to construct, to produce 
its objects by means of an inner action, to dissolve everything 
into pure activity. For we only understand a thing in so far 
as we construct it Everything which we understand we 
picture to ourselves as a member of a series of a complete 
interconnected system in which all differences are annulled. 
The most logical of all systems is subjectivism, which takes our 
own ego as the first link of the chain and dedued's from this 
the other links. Hence Jacobi hailed the turn given by 
Fichte fb the critical philosophy as the consummation of specula- 
tion. His letter to Fichte (Jacobi an Fichte, 1799) gives us, 
perhaps, the best view of his philosophical* conception. He 
had previously asserted that Spinoza was the ob 1 )k logical 
philosopher ; now he places Fichte sthl higher, because the 
ego, consciousness itself, must necessarily form the first member 
in the chain of knowledge. But all logical philosophies must 
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agree in denying to the original, the unconditioned, that which 
has its ground and worth in itself, all qualitative*differences an«I 
idiosyncracies. All philosophy seeks, to found and deduce, 
and to reduce quality to quantity. It cannot, therefore, 
include the immediate,* the free and the original. Hence, 
thinks Jacobi, It is evident that the more consistent the 
philosophy, the cleaner it will become that philosophy can- 
not discover truth. ^ On this ground, therefore, he urges 
and*jn#tes to complete consistency, for only then will it 
become^ evident that truth cannot be reached in this way. 
His letters on Spinoza emphasise this as against the Enlighten- 
ment philosophy, his dialogues on idealism and realism urge it 
against Kant, while his letter to Fichte expresses it most clearly 
and distinctly in opposition to this “ Messiah of speculation.^ 
He found one other opportunity to bring his old thoughts to 
bear against a new system, i.e. when Schelling believed himself 
to have founded a new philosophy of religion by way of a 
philosophy of nature (Jacobi’s Vbft den gottlichen DingeH (“ On 
Divine Things”), 1 8 1 1 ). Although Jacobi himself was no logical 
thinker, yet he had a great sense for the consistency of systems, 
and was able to bring out with great energy the leading features 
of a line of thought* 

No ^proof,^ thinks Jacobi, can ever convince us of the 
existence of a reality outside consciousness, for every proof 
exists within consciousness itself. Immediate perception is a 
miracle which we must accept if we ever hope to grasp truth : 
things only exist for us through faith. Oiir; through faith 
does Go3, the original creator of all things, the source of all 
the worth of existence, exist for us. God cannot be known. 
He can only be apprehended by faith. A God who could be 
known would not be a God at all. Indeed it is even to the * 
^interest of science that there should be no God : for God’s 
existence iifterrupts the series, and makes interconnection im- 
possible ; God reveals Himself immediately within us (the 
true God cannot reveal Himself in the outer world) as things 
immediately reveal themselves to , our senses. We have 
an immediate intuition of something better and greater than 
ourselves : ewe find God*by finding ourselves in God. Finally, 
freedom, in the sense bf the spirit’s capacity to intervene in 
the world of matter, can be J^elieved dnly, never understood. 
Freedom, it is true, does not consist in any ridiculous 
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capacity to decide without reasons, but since it is an absolute 
self-activity it 'is inaccessible to science, r 

The opposition bqtween science and faith posited by 
Jacobi is closely connected with the preat movement on 
behalf of feeling which, since Rousseau, had governed the age 
Jacobi himself expressed this tendency in poetical expositions. 
He defended the rights of feeling against^the objective grounds 
of understanding, which are unshaken hj; all individual excite- 
ment. He also urged the claims of individual feelirg vfithin 
the ethical sphere. “ The beautiful soul ” which, resiling and 
moving securely in its own moods, unfolds its inner disposi- 
tions without regulating itself according to general principles 
^seems to Jacobi the highest, although he does not overlook 
the dangers to which it is exposed. He defends exceptional 
cases against the strict, universal law framed by Kant in his 
categorical imperative, which seems to require the same 
behaviour from all men in all cases. Kant's moral law takes 
accoufit of the formal consequence of the action only, not the 
heart, from which the action must spring. The law exists for 
the sakp.of man, not man for the sake of the law. * The book 
of life must be written before the table of the law can be 
drawn up. A system of morality is nothing but an<tinticipated 
code. And yet it claims to regulate life, and, without any 
regard to individuality and to exceptional cases, to [establish 
rules of universal validity. Jacobi expressed his opposition to 
this in his letter to Fichte in the oft-quoted words : “ Yes, I 
am that atheist and godless man who will lie as dying 
Desdemona lied : will lie and deceive as Pylades did when he 
feigned to be Orestes, will murder as Timoleon did, etc.” “ 
Jacobi, in common with Hamann and Herder, has the 
* merit of having maintained the significance of that element in 
life which cannot be translated into terms of generally valid 
knowledge. He fought for the rights of immediacy, of realily, 
and of individuality, and in so doing contributed important 
corrections to the direction which philosophy was on the point 
of taking, and along which he himself would fain have enticed 
her. But he was urvler the illusory belief that the objects of 
his faith were given in immediate revelation. Is £he hrst 
place, he takes the word “ faith ” in twb very different mean- 
ings : sometimes as the involup^ary trust in sensuous percep- 
tions, sometimes as religious faith in that which cannot be 
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perceived. Secondly, the content of his religious faith is a very • 
old acquaintance, r>.*the Cartesian spiritualism, now declared 
by Jacobi, as formerly by Rousseau, to be the object of faith, 
while the dogmatjp school, on the contrary, had pronounced 
it susceptible of proof. « But do different individuals, different 
“ beautiful souls ” necessarily find the same content of belief 
within them ? ^ No# definite content can be deduced from 
feeling j nothing buti^he general necessity to hold fast to the 
valWitT of that which is of highest worth. By establishing 
certaiir dogmas (even if only the dogmas of “ natural ” religion) 
as the only form which could satisfy this need, Jacobi violated 
the inwardness and individualism of feeling which he elsewhere 
defends. And it is this which first brings out the sharp coty 
trast between his faith and his knowledge ; his faith is beset 
with all the difficulties involved in the Cartesian spiritualism. 
As a matter of fact, his faith and his knowledge constituted 
two distinct philosophies ; hence it was no wonder that he 
complained that his head and his heart were at variaffee : he 
had taken it into his head that his heart could only beat 
artificially, and that to do so was its true nature. 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY 

JlIE same need which led Kant's earliest opponents to raise 
a protest against his work on behalf of feeling, moved his first 
independent disciples to the attempt to reduce his many 
ramified inquiries and innumerable distinctions to a few simple 
principles — if possible, to one single principle. Such an 
endeavt)ur could not fail to be aroused in thinkers whose 
enthusiasm for all that was new and great in. Kant was coupled 
with a clear realisation of his defects. Hence it came to pass 
that a closer discussion of Kant's doctrines brought to light 
problems which the master himself could not have formulated 
with perfect clearness, and the treatment of whifh determined 
the further direction philosophy was to take after it heftl passefl 
the great turning-point. In this connection three men deserve 
special mention — Rcinhold and Maimon, in connection with 
the theoretical problem, and Schiller in connection with 
aesthetic and ethical problems. « 

{a) Karl Leonhard Reinhold was born at Vienna in 
1758, and as quite a young man was a novice in the Order of 
Jesuits ; when this Order — to the great sorrow of Reinhold 
and his fellow students (as is described in a letter ^iven in the « 
biography published by his son) — was dissolved he entered^ a 
Barnabite College. He was induced to take this step by love 
of study ^rather than interest in religion. While in this 
college he taught philosophy. The rationalistic tendency 
prevalent under Joseph II. acquired great influence over 
him ; the contrast between his opinions and his portion as 
a member of a religious house finally \>ecame so sharp that, 
at the age of twenty-five, “he quitted the cloister. He then 
joined the staff of Wieland’s paper, the Deutscher Merkur, in 
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which paper he published, inter alia^ his Brief e uber die 
Kantische Philosophic Letters on the Kantian* Philosophy 
(1786), a popular exposition, which, may be said to have 
first spread the knowledge of Kant*s doctrines in wider circles. 
At the time of ReinhoVl*s appointment to a professorship in 
Jena (1787) tha\ University was the centre of the philosophical 
movement Nearly ^all the philosophical tendencies which 
successively developed irf the course of the attempts to carry 
on dUdiKs inquiry originated at Jena. (Besides Reinhold 
himself* there were Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Fries, Ilerbart). 
Rein^old’s chief work is his Versuch finer neuen Thcorie des 
menschlichen Vorstellungsvcrmogens (“Attempt at a New 
Theory of Human Understanding”) (Prague and Jena, 1789)^ 
in which he attempts to reduce the philosophy founded by 
Kant to one single principle. Reinhold did not, however, 
hold fast to the standpoint which he takes up in this work, 
and to which his significance in the history of philosophy 
attaches. His great leceptivity of the thoughts of othefs, and 
his disinterested love of truth, caused him to change his stand- 
point repeatedly, for he was always discovering in other philo- 
sophical writers of the time (and these not always of the first 
rank) impefrtant advances towards the solution of problems. As 
early as 179^ he left Jena and went to Kiel, whcie he was 
active until his death (1823). He is of interest for Danish 
literature on account of his friendship with Baggesen, of whom 
he gave a delightful characterisation in his letters to Erhard. 

According to Rcinhold, Kant had not ^ )nc back to the 
ultimate presuppositions — -or rather the ultimate presupposition. 
It was Reinhold’s conviction that philosophy can only become 
a true science when it deduces all its doctrines from one 
principle. Not only had Kant made a sharp distinction 
^between the senses and the understanding, between theoretical 
knpwledge •and practical belief, but he had also employed 
a double method : partly that of analysis of ^he forms of 
knowledge (subjective deduction), which is essentially a psycho- 
logical investigation, partly that of construction out of the 
presuppositions of*experience (the objective deduction). These 
difTerentin^thods and these distinctions appeared to Reinhold 
an imperfection; he 'demanded one single starting-point 
and one single route proceeding from this starting-point. 
It was this demand which started critical philosophy on a 
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speculative course. It rests on a mistaken identification 
between the search after unity — of which all inquiry is an 
expression — and an ajbsolute principle ; the unity sought 
after always presupposes a given mai\«fold to be syste- 
matised which, in and for itself, is pot sufficient to express 
the ideal of knowledge. Nor is this demand even in accord- 
ance with the nature of our knowledge, jince^every conclusion 
consists in a combination of several j^emises. The enthu- 
.siastic thinkers of this period set before themselves ail infinite 
ideal, and believed themselves in possession of * powers 
sufficient to attain to it. Reinhold called his fundamental 
principle the principle of consciousness. All knowledge consists 
^f ideas (while not all ideas are knowledge) ; the principle 
of consciousness tells us that every idea is related on the 
one hand to a subject and on the other to an object, so 
that it is partly to be distinguished from both of them, partly 
to be united with them. Consciousness itself consists in 
such i relating of the idea to the subject and object. Rein- 
hold next seeks to show in detail, by means of a series 
of investigations, that all the forms and principles established 
by Kant can, when carried further, be shown to arise from 
this principle, and are indeed only special way^ in which 
ideas may be related to subject and object. That ^ element 
of the idea through which it is related to the subject is its 
form, while that element through which it is related to the 
object is its matter. And since form cannot produce matter, 
nor subject object, we are forced to assume a^thing-in- 
itself ; there must be something jn the idea which is not 
produced by consciousness itself but by some cause other 
than it. But as Reinhold holds that the essence of con- 
sciousness consists in a relating activity, the idea of a thing- 
in- itself must necessarily be self- contradictory, for it is, 
concerned with a something which cannot be refated to the 
subject nor » be apprehended and formed by its activity. 
Reinhold says, moreover, " of the reality of the thing-in-itself 
nothing ^ but a contradictory idea, an empty mockery, is 
possible.’' And he declares that the ccfnnection between 
the activity peculiar to consciousness and the thinf-in-itseif 
is “ one of those questions which no ohe will ask who under- 
stands its meaning and knows# the limits of presentability.” 

(Versuc/f. pp. 456-460). The problem of the thing-in-itself 
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thus becomes restricted to much narrower issues than it 
was with Kant Rejnhold lays far greater %mphasis th«*in 
Kant did upon the unity and activity pf consciousness ; hence 
the mystery of the ^ternal limits, the contradiction involved in 
believing that a some^iing exists which at one and the 
same time musi be thought and yet cannot be thought, is 
all the more apparent G. E. ScHULZE*S Acnesidemus is 
especially direc^d aj^idst this doctrine of Reinhold’s. It 
becajpe Jfnore and more evident either that greater admissions 
must bl made to Hume than Kant had allowed, or that the 
way Jaken by Reinhold must be continued boldly, and the 
unity and activity of our consciousness declared absolute, by 
which means the thing- in -itself would entirely disappear. 
Reinhold’s subsequent uncertainty was due to the fact that he 
could not decide between these alternatives. 

{p) Salomon Maimon, also a disciple of Kant’s, brought 
very great penetration to bear on the discussion of the 
questions which his master’s teaching had occasioned.*' He 
was able to refrain both from the dogmatising which overtook 
so many Kantians and from the titanic speculations to 
which the demand for singleness of principle led. The circum- 
stances of Jiis life hfflped to develop his critical independence. 
A Lithuanian Jew of poor family (born in 1756), he was 
d^stined*J:o become a rabbi, and distinguished himself, while 
still quite young, by his learning and acumen. But his thirst 
for knowledge drove him beyond the Talmud and the 
Jewish theology. He has described in hn autobiography — 
an excessively interesting work fiom the point of view of 
psychology and the history of culture — the miserable circum- 
stances out of which he had to struggle up to scientific know- 
ledge. An accidentally discovered Hebrew astronomy revealed 
to him the existence of other sciences besides the Talmudic, 
*Wjth great tlifficulty he learnt the elements of German, and in 
order to share in the knowledge of the West, Jie ran away 
from his family (he had married in his twelfth year), and 
begged his way to Berlin, where he soon attracted the attention 
and interest of IVloses Mendelssohn. H^ now studied Wolff, 
Spinoza^^aqd Locke. The very inadequate means of culture he 
had had at his disposal had forced him to fill up what was 
lacking by his own acuteness ; Jbence he had acquired great skill 
in discovering the essential elements in any line of thought, 
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and in drawing conclusions therefrom ; this enabled him to 
take up an independent and critical attitude towards all the views 
with which he came ijn contact. This was the attitude he 
adopted towards Kant's works. Out of the gnnotations which he 
made during his study of the Critique of Pure Reason ” there 
grew up a work ( Versuch nbcr die Transcendentalphilosopkie^ 
Berlin, 1790), which evoked from Ka^t, who had seen it 
in MS., the pronouncement that not ^nly had none of his 
opponents understood him so well as Maimon, but ’^|iati few 
men possessed the acuteness requisite for such investigations to 
such a high degree. Maimon elaborated his views on episte- 
mology in a scries of works, among which we need only 
^piention here the Versuch einer neuen Logik odcr Theorie des 
Denkens (Berlin, 1794). Philosophical thought was every- 
thing to him — the highest peifection as well as the highest 
felicity. In this he resembles the older thinkers of his nation 
(Maimonides, Spinoza). After having long led a wandering 
and uncertain life, he spent his last years in Silesia with 
a landed proprietor who took an interest in him. He died in 
the year 1800. 

We already find in Maimon that criticism of the Kantian 
philosophy which will piobably be accepted as final. Since, 
he says, we can only discover the forms of knoy^ledge by way 
of experience, we can demonstrate neither their necfjssity nor 
their completeness. We can obtain no guarantee that we have 
found all possible forms. And the distinction between matter 
and form can only be a relative one : there can neither be 
pure matter nor pure form, but only approximations to these. 
Mere sensation is an “ idea ” in the Kantian sense of the word : 
in spite of all possible degrees of approximation to a sensation 
in which form does not enter this extreme is never reached. 
There are here two limiting points or ideas : on the one hand, 
the single element in consciousness, on the other, the perfpet 
synthesis. pur knowledge moves in the interval between 
these. It is an apprehension, not a comprehension. Every 
time that we attempt to form an idea of a totality, an all- 
embracing thought, v'c find that this idea starts from something 
limited and finite. In opposition to Reinhold, Maimoci asserts 
the impossibility of establishing a sifigle highest principle. 
Reinhold’s principle of consciousjness only expresses that which 
is common to all principles, and the special principles are not 
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deducible from it Consclousness-in-general is an altogether 
indefinite concept ^aimon joins issue with Kant moi^ 
particularly in connection with the fact on which Kant rests 
his “ objective deduction ” : i£. that we have cxpericnu (as 
something different from subjective presentation). Even if 
Kant were rig^ in supposing that our thought commands a 
system of categoric^ yet he was wrong in thinking that we 
could actually ipplyJ^eSe categories to the given. For the 
giv^ ej^hibits temporal relations only, not necessary transitions. 
Only within the sphere of pure mathematics have we an 
objectively valid rational knowledge, a “ real thinking." In 
empirical thought consciousness of the subject precedes con- 
sciousness of the predicate : the latter cannot be deduced 
from the former. It is different in mathematics, but in 
mathematics only. Hume was by no means refuted by 
Kant ; indeed, he cannot be refuted. When Hume says the 
causal concept is taken from experience, he does not, like 
Kant, understand by experience a necessary order tn the 
sequence of phenomena, but only the invariable perception, by 
means of which habit and expectation arc begotten in us. The 
causal axiom expresses a postulate, an idea, which we seek to 
apply to phenomena, but the applicability of which can only 
be approximately shown. While Maimon thus takes up a 
mean p^ition between Hume and Kant in his view of the 
axiom of causality, he further develops Kant’s interesting 
suggestion of a connection between the concepts of causality 
and continuity. He shows that throughot*^ our knowledge 
there runs an endeavour to reduce the opposition between 
phenomena as far as possible. To search for the cause 
of a phenomenon is the same as to search for its con- 
tinuous arising or to fill out the lacunx* in our perception. 
What do we understand in natural science by the word cause 
except thff development and dissolution of a phenomenon, 
so that its continuity with the preceding (and following) 
phenomena can be shown? It is only in virtue of this 
continuity that perceptions become experience. The word 
experience, then, connotes for Maimon no^ a necessary relation, 
but merely a relation pf actual continuity between the per- 
ceived phenomena The much discussed problem of the 
thing-in-itself may, in a certain sense, be said to disappear for 
Maimon altogether. For the thing-in-itself is said to be the 
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cause of the “ matter ” of our knowledge ; but, according to 
il/Iaimon, there no pure matter ; we oqly approach matter — 
like the determination of ^2 — by means of an infinite series 
of approximations : that is to say, the ppint in our chain of 
thought at which the question concerning the thing-in-itself 
can arise, lies at an infinite distance! Th^t something is 
^ven us, or that our capacity of knowledge is affected, only 
means that something arises in our toQ^ciousness which can- 
not be deduced a priori according to the general l^aw;? of 
consciousness and knowledge. The given is that patt of a 
presentation of which we are aware without any consciousness of 
activity on our part. No one faculty contains the ground of its 
special application. But a thing, an object, can only exist in 
and for consciousness. An object which should be an object 
for no one is an impossible thought and may be likened to an 
imaginary number, while the given, the point at which we are 
absolutely passive, may be likened to an irrational number. 
And ^'/hen we inquire as to the cause of the given we find 
this is a question which admits of no answer. It cannot, for 
instance, be decided whether the given originates in something 
different from us or in our own faculty of knowledge ; we only 
know that whfeh appears in our consciousness, and the faculty of 
knowledge, apart from its functions, is just as much a thing-in- 
itself as the unknown cause of the matter of knowledge posited 
by Kant and Reinhold. The concept of an absolute subject, 
like that of an absolute object, is an idea only, a limiting 
concept which cannot become part of our knowledge.^'’ It is 
the task of our understanding to apprehend phenomena, ix. to 
understand them through their reciprocal connection, by means 
of the law of their relation. Our imaginative faculty, excited in 
its turn by our attempt to reach the highest, continually seeks 
to extend our presentations beyond the limitations of our 
experience, and to comprehend in a sinj^le picture^ the whqle 
of the manifold which is subject to law. All that Kant 
calls Ideas, concepts of an unconditioned in various forms, 
Maimdn deduces, not from reason, but from the faculty of 
imagination. The instinctive desire of our knowledge for 
totality has its ground in the instinctive desire after the 
highest perfection ; hence the instinct to form ideas expresses 
itself chiefly within the ethical and religious spheres. But as 
soon as we conceive these totalities as objects we limit them, 
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and in so doing check this desire. For every object must 
have its place in the cqptinuous interconnection 6f knowledge. • 
The striving after totality is a perfection ; but the idea of 
totality as an object is an impossibility. It is not the idea 
but the striving which is ^f religious and ethical value. 

Maimon calL himself a sceptic not only as regards 
dogmatic, but also as ^gards the critical philosophy. It was 
the dogmatism ot*the J^ahtians which led him to adopt this 
appel^ti^n. In reality, however, he suggested an epistemo- 
logical tneory capable of leading beyond the difficulties which 
had arisen during the discussion of Kant’s works. On the 
relation between thought and experience (Kant’s point of 
difference from Hume) as well as on that between knowledge 
and faith (Kant’s point of difference from Jacobi) he has 
suggested views which arc capable of scientific development. 
Of all Kant’s disciples, Maimon is the one who carried on 
his work best (even though Maimon’s attempt at a continu- 
ation pleased the old master no more than that of Kciifhold 
and other “hypercritical friends).™ The romantic fermentation 
of the time, however, prevented any continuous development 
of the critical philosophy in the spirit which had animated 
Maimon. The romflntic craving for unity, the longing to 
revel in the absolute, to unite thought with artistic conceptions, 
wa^ far to!^ strong to permit of Maimon’s critical and sceptical 
considerations exciting any permanent interest. Speculative 
philosophy and its historians consider Maimon’s significance to 
lie in the fact that he formed a middle term between Kant 
and the pbre speculation introduced by Fichte Hut he has 
independent and lasting si|nificance, and represents far more 
than one of the “overcome standpoints’’ which speculative 
philosophy swept past in its triumphant march. 

(c) There is a certain analogy of circumstance and thought 
Bbtween Reinhold, Maimon, and Schiller. All three were 
obliged to extricate themselves by flight from thp cramping 
environment in which their youth was spent, in order to be able 
to attain to that free mental development after which they 
yearned ; while as linkers they were occuyied with the same 
task, althyjugh under different forms, — taking their stand on 
' the critical philosophy, «they sought to introduce unity and 
harmony in place of the distiyctions and oppositions which 
'With Kant had occupied the forefront 
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Friedrich Schiller (1759.1805), the great po<*t, whose 
. biography it is not the task of a History of Philosophy 'to write, 
entertained throughout his whole life the deepest inferest in 
philosophy. As he has himself told us, however, he f^*Jt that 
art alone afforded full scope for his powers, and he fitir^lly 
employed his philosophical theory to prov 4 that the arti'^i' 
alone is the true man, a proof which logically enough denoted 
for him the transition from his phSlossophisltig period to that 
of his magnificent poetic production during the last cjecade 
of his life. The study of Kant was not the first^thing to 
excite his interest in philosophy. While at the Karlsschule, 
Stuttgart, he had taken a scientific interest in medicine and 
philosophy, and speeches and treatises of this period show that 
even then thoughts which were to exercise great influence on 
his later views had already established themselves in his mind. 
Of especial interest is the Versuch itber den Zusammenhang der 
tierischen Natur des Mcnschen mit seiner geistigen (“ Essay on 
the L'onnection between the Animal and Spiritual Nature of 
Man”) (1780), in which he maintains that the pleasure and 
pain associated with the organic functions arc not only of 
significance for self-preservation but also help to excite the 
mental powers, either stimulating or checking and exhaust- 
ing them, while, conversely, mental pleasure and pain react on 
the organic condition. The ethical ideas to which Schiller gave 
utterance at this time betray the influence of Rousseku and the 
English moral philosophers of the eighteenth century. After 
his flight from Stuttgart (the Duke, who had taken offence at 
‘‘ The Robbers,” had prohibited Schiller from publishing any but 
purely medical works) he devoted himself to the study of the 
ancient poetical classics, and from this time onwards he regarded 
Greek humanity, expressed in Greek art and life, as the great 
ideal which had shown itself during a happy period in history, 
but which, during the subsequent development of culture, had 
fallen into neglect. This ideal was bound up in a curious manner 
with the critical attitude towards civilisation which the study of 
Rousseau hid led him to adopt The vague idea of an un- 
restricted life according to Nature was now supplanted by that 
of a harmonious development of life determined from within. He 
now saw in art a vital power which, by means of an involuntary 
harmonising of instincts and. forces, and without exercising 
any compulsion, raises human life above the life of the brutes, 
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just as it leads by means of its symbols to an apprehension o( 
the truth long before the abstract thinker can attain to i^ 
And art denotes not only the beginning of the higher spiritual 
life, but also its 2^nith. Thus we find Schiller addressing 
artists (in Die I^Unstler) /ls follows : — 

Mit euch, des Fruhlings ersler Pflanze, 

J3egaan seelenbildende Natur ; 

Mit eueb^dem freud’gcn Emtekranze, 

Schliesst die vollendcndc Natur. 

He regarded art as the peculiar characteristic of man : — 

I 

Die Kunst, o Mensch, hast du allein. 

Schiller was already acquainted with Kant’s treatises on 
the history of philosophy in which such a prominent place is 
given to the problem of culture when he wrote this poem. But 
it was not until after he had become Rcinhold’s colleague at 
Jena that he made any deep study of Kant’s works, Th(? great 
thoughts contained in them fell on a well-prepared soil. Schiller, 
who had had to struggle against external hindrances as well 
as refractory desires and doubting thoughts, was well able to 
appreciate •the master’s struggle to search out the ground of 
truth and to jnaintain the supremacy of the ideal above the 
immedia^p natural instincts. His artistic temperament and 
his enthusiasm for the Greeks, however, was too strong for him 
ever to abandon his demand for the haimonious develop- 
ment of human nature. Thus the problem i ’‘cscnted itself to 
him the solution of which was his contribution to the develop- 
ment of philosophy. It is a noteworthy fact that he, from 
his artistic standpoint, made the same demand as JIamann 
from his religious standpoint, ie, “ not to put asunder what 
Nature had joined together.” “ Even in the purest manifesta- 
Itioys of the*divinc part of his nature,” we find in the treatise 
UAer Anmut und Wiirdcy (“ Grace and Dignity ”) (*1793) “ man 
must not leave the sensuous behind, he must not found the 
triumph of the one on the suppression of the other. Only 
when it flows from his entire humanity the result of the 
united ^tion of both principles, when it has become second 
nature to him, is his motality secure.” Hence Schiller demands 
that moral action shall have jjeauty and grace. He defines 
grace as " the harmony of involuntary movements which accom- 
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' pany a freely willed action, and which themselves indicate a 
moral frame of 'mind.” 

There must be nothing constrained, fanciful, or rude in an 
action if it is to be perfect. This demand, it is true, says 
Schiller, is not in verbal agreement v^ith Kanj^’s ethics. But, 
he continues, the great thinker was the Draco of his age, 
because it was not ready for a Solon, lienee he forgot that 
the children of the house do not de*seiYe that he should care 
for the valets only. Shall the most disinterested fe.eling in 
the noblest breast be regarded with suspicion because impure 
desires often usurp the name of virtue? and is not perfect 
humanity to be found in the beautiful soul which, guided by 
immediate feeling, performs with instinctive case the most 
painful duties, and offers the most heroic sacrifices? With 
a beautiful soul it is not individual actions which arc moral, 
but the whole character. A beautiful soul has no other merit 
than to be a beautiful soul. Sense and reason, duty and 
inclination are in harmony with one another, and this harmony 
finds outer expression in grace. Nevertheless, Schiller is 
content to demand that only those actions shall be graceful 
which lie within the limits of human nature. Duties may be 
imposed on man which lead him to tKc limits of human 
capacity, where duty and inclination no longer harmonise. 
Here painful struggle is the only possibility, and her^ Schillir 
demands that man shall act with dignity and so express the 
want of harmony as to let it be seen that victory remains with 
the nobler power. A certain hesitation in Schiller’s course of 
thought makes itself apparent He regards harmony as the 
highest good, and yet he doubts whether harmony is attainable 
in all cases. Whether grace or dignity is the higher is a 
question to which he only returns a hesitating answer. This 
vacillation is connected with the fact that, like Kant, he never 
subjected the differences existing between different iitdividualij^ies 
to any ethical investigation. He speaks o/ the limits of human 
nature only — not of the limits of particular individualities, and 
he takes it for granted that these limits are identical for all 
individualities. H^ expressly says, "Ou» moral judgment 
brings every individual under the measuring-rod of «^he race, 
and man is forgiven no other limitations save those which are 
common to humanity.” * , 

Schiller unfolds his ideas in close connection with the 
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problem of culture in his Briefen nber die asthetische Erziehung 
des Menscken (1795), Letters upon the ^Esthetic Education of 
Man ”)• The fundamental thought of his poem Die Kunstkr 
is here developed^ at length. The progress of civilisation 
has dissolved tfie Greek harmony between mind and nature, 
reflection and imagination, universality and individuality. 
Division of labour h tl\je cause of the evils under which we 
suffer. The struggle^etween forces furthers the progress of 
civflisafion, and is, in so far, a gain for the race ; single 
individuals, however, become one-sided and mutilated. State 
and church, law and morality, labour and consumption have 
become separated from one another, and each particular man 
is only the fragment of a man. Perfection of culture alone* 
can bring help here. A purely rational precept cannot decide 
the matter, for only desire can drive out desire. More- 
over it is the sign of an imperfect culture when the moral 
character can only be maintained at the expense pf the 
sensuous ; and when the triumph of unity and coherence in- 
volves loss of fulness and the mutilation of the manifold. The 
problem can only be solved by means of cesthetic education. 
Take men in their leisure hours, in their distractions ; surround 
them with* great spiritual forms, with symbols of the good, and 
let appe^ranca overcome reality without the use of any force ; 
l 8 t art c^quer nature * The involuntary fulness of the natural 
life must be united with the independence and freedom of the 
moral life, resignation to changing conditioti^ with the unity of 
personality, the material with the formal insiinct. This task 
is performed in play. IJere the powers work according to 
their natural laws and yet are not bound to material needs ; 
they work from within but without any self - constraint 
Production and reception merge into one another. Man feels 
• himself raised above the influence of sensuous nature, and yet 
sensuous nature works according to its own law. He deter- 
mines himself freely ; he is self-active, he is led by the formal 
instinct, and yet the senses and matter are not curtailed. The 
condition is that there be a certain surplus of force which can 
be used in the free play of functions. When this is reached 
we get the real beginning of human life. Only in play is man 
truly man. In the free play of its powers human nature 
expresses itself on all its sMes and as a totality, with the 
possibility of taking certain directions, which possibility, how- 
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ever, is never realised as long as the esthetic condition persists. 
‘•‘All other exercises,” says Schiller hi his twenty -second 
letter, “give to the mind some particular aptitude, but for 
that very reason they impose upon it a particular limit ; only 
the ajsthetic leads to the unlimited. Every otfier condition in 
which we may find ourselves refers us to a previous condition, 
and requires for its solution a following ccfnditipn ; the aesthetic 
alone is a whole in itself, for it unites in^/tself all the conditions 
of its origin and of its continuation. Here alone we f^^el Our- 
selves snatched out of time and our humanity expresses itself 
with a purity and integrity, as though it had as yet sustained 
no injury from the operation of external powers.” Thus, the 
esthetic condition which Schiller describes is one in which all 
the human powers work freely and harmoniously, without 
being set in motion by external needs, and without any single 
one becoming predominant. He regarded this condition as 
the perfection of culture, and not merely as a means to soften 
rudeness and mitigate discord. 

It is a disputed question whether Schiller occupies the same 
standpoint in the Brief en uber die asthctische Erziehung as in 
the Anmut und Wurde, or whether he doep not, in the former, 
regard the ajsthetic state as the highest good, while, in the 
latter, in respect of limiting cases, he retains a ph ce fof dignity 
beside grace. As we have seen, he had already in Anmut uAd 
Wiirde pronounced grace to be the highest good ; still more 
decidedly, however, is it brought out in the jEsthetische 
Erziehung as a fundamental thought that, where there is no 
harmony and no totality, there thQ sunwtum bonum has not 
been reached.*^ We catch an echo of the Renaissance as we 
follow Schiller’s course of thought. With the exception of 
Kant’s legal State, grounded on the principle of freedom, no other 
solution has been offered of Rousseau’s problem so important, 
as Schiller’s theory of the free and total play of fcrees as the 
highest — notr only as an end but also as a means which may 
lead to |he perfection of culture. He is however very well 
aware that we have still a long way to travel before we reach 
this end, and for himself, at any rate, he w'as convinced that 
he could best approach it through art “ Take my achrice,” he 
writes to a friend (Letter to Erhard, May 26, 1794), “and let 
poor, unworthy and immature humanity look after itself for 
the present. Be content to d^yell in the cheerful and serene 
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region of ideas and leave it to tiqpe to introduce them into* 
practical life ! ” At th% conclusion of his philosophical periofl 
(1789-95) he sought to clothe his ideas in artistic form. 
He had no pleasufe in the speculative philosophy which 
now began to develop, Vhile to the end of his life he re- 
membered with enthusiasm the great circles of ideas to which 
Kant had introduced Ifim. • “ Speculative philosophy,” he wrote 
to Wilhelm von Humboldt (April 2, 1805), “if it ever 
attracted me, has disgusted me with its hollow forms ; I found 
no living springs and nothing to nourish me on its barren 
plain ; but the deep fundamental ideas of the idealistic 
philosophy are an abiding treasure, and, if only on their account, 
wc must count ourselves happy to have lived in this age.” Wc 
cannot conceive a more beautiful epilogue to that philosophy 
with the building up and fate of which we have here been 
occupied. 
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A. *TfiE PHILOSOPHY OF ROMANTICISM RE- 
GARDED AS AN IDEALISTIC DOCTRINE OF 
DEVELOPMENT 

t 

The spirit in which the philosophy of Kant was carried on in 
Germany itself was determined at the outset both by the nature 
of the objections raised against it by its earliest opponents, 
and of the attempts at emendation made by his first pupils. 
Totality, the conception of a whole, was felt to be lacking in 
Kant’s doctrine ; the living unity of the spirit seemed violated 
by his work of analysing and distinguishing ; the need was felt 
for ideas which shoiild embrace the whole content — if possible 
all at onc3 — of spiritual life. The men of this period pointed 
to religious fa’th on the one hand, and to artistic conception 
atid creation on the other, as methods which, unlike the critical 
philosophy, did justice to the fulness of life. And even from 
the strictly scientific point of view, they thought, the ciitical 
philosophy was unsatisfactory as long as 11 principles were 
not deduced from a singlg absolute principle. Kant had been 
deterred from any such formal completion of his philosophy 
by his assumption that knowledge always presupposes a 
something outside itself, a something which never lets itself 
• be approached but always escapes us; t\e, the thing-in-itself. 
This assumption, however, leads, in Kant’s philosophy, to self- 
contradiction, and is, moreover, connected with his untenable 
distinction between the matter and the form of knowledge. 
Why not, therefore, abandon this assumption? — then there 
would be no obsfkcle to a logical constr^iction of philosophy 
starting^from Kant’s own deepest thought of synthesis as the 
essence of spirit. Kant’s ultimate assumption, his fundamental 
hypothesis, was now taken as a starting-point for a great syste- 
matic construction. Young thjnkers were filled with enthusiasm 
• 
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at this thought and did not see that they were in reality 
ocarching after the philosopher’s stone. All externality, 
isolation, and division would disappear from spiritual life if 
the unity of things were thus exhibited, if all forms of life 
could be shown to be degrees and phases of «.he same infinite 
life which lives in all of them. In this way not only the 
conscious life of individual men, but alsc the historical life of 
the race and, by the method of analbgy, the life of Nature 
would be shown in a new light. And we should thus obtain 
an explanation not merely of one side of the spiritual life of 
man ; if the guiding principle were conceived in all its depth 
it must lead beyond the existing separation between know- 
< ledge, religion, and art, and reconcile all discords of the spirit 
Such an ideal of knowledge may rightly be called Romantic. 
It stands before us sublime and distant, arouses our longing 
and enthusiasm, and influences us in virtue of its exaltation 
rather than by any prospect it affords us of clear and sober 
realisation. That a whole generation should have been 
content to clothe its ideal of knowledge in this form is not 
sufficiently explained by the preceding development of 
philosophy ; if we are to understand it ,wc must take into 
account motives which were contained in the spirit* the needs 
and the tendency of the age as a whole. We innd ^ strictly 
philosophical motive, it is true, in the conviction aroused By 
Kant of the originality and activity of spirit. In itself, 
therefore, it was a justifiable experiment in speculation to try 
whether this originality and activity were not absolute, without 
limits and without conditions. But the audacity with which 
this experiment was made is only comprehensible in the light of 
other tendencies of the times. The close of the eighteenth 
century was a period of upheaval. The French revolution had 
stirred men’s minds. It threw down what had previously, 
stood firm, and attempted to reconstruct human society on a 
new basis. Even where it failed to impose its practical ideals 
and their corollaries it imparted its feeling for an absolute 
point of view and its desire to follow up, at all costs, a principle 
which had once beep established. The confparison which has 
so often been drawn between the speculative movement in 
Germany and the contemporary revolbtionary movement in 
France is something more than an anaIog}^ We see here a 
movement of feeling which vented itself in a twofold manner, 
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according to the diflerent circumstances, whether inner or outer^ 
which moulded it. J'his period was at the *same time the 
golden age of German poetry. 

In the poems Goethe and Schiller art had produced 
immortal pictures of the^longings and aspirations of life. Was 
the human spirit to be less powerful in the world of thought 
than in that of art^ Could thought not attain, within her 
own sphere, to a’unit3#aAd harmony analogous to that which 
art presented in hers ? May we not, indeed, say that poetry and 
knowledge are, in their deepest nature, one and the same, r>. 
expressions of one and the same creative force? Novalis 
(Hardenberg), the most characteristic representative of Romantic 
poetry, attempted to show in an unfinished work called Heinrtck^ 
von Ofterdingen that poetry is the innermost essence of ail things. 
He regretted that poetry had a separate name and that poets 
formed a class of their own. In his opinion poetry is nothing 
else than the mode of action peculiar to the human spirit ; does 
not every man “ poetise ” and aspire at every single monf&nt of 
his life? The separation between poetry and philosophy is, 
according to Novalis, superficial and ingenious. Philosophy is 
only the theory of poetry, it has to show us that poetry is all 
and everything. We must find “ the mystic word ” which solves 
all the riddle^of the inner and outer world (Novalis’ Schriften, 
4th ed. ^ pp. 201, 286 f. ; ii. p. 240 f.) The difference here 
between the Romantic philosophers and the Romantic poets is 
that while the poet regards philosophy as the expounder of the 
poetry of life which is to be found in all things, the philosopher 
prefers to conceive poetry as a pictorial form, intuitively 
perceived, of the thought which moves in all things. Religion 
appears as the third member of the alliance. There was stirring 
at that time — as the appearance of such, men as Hamann, Jacobi, 
and Herder already showed — the need for a deeper religious 
‘experience than that offered by dry and shallow “ Rationalism.” 
The sentimental religion of feeling was not morp satisfactory. 
But if it is allowed that the task of thought is to show us the 
unity of all things, can philosophical endeavour differ in its 
essence from the* religious yearning which likewise seeks to 
transcei)(l the oppositions and unrest of life ? And must we 
not be able to reconcile religion and knowledge, if only we can 
attain an adequate conception^ thorough and consistent, of the 
nature of reason ? 
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The philosophy of romanticism proposed to solve the 
religious problem not by loading reason with fetters but by 
going back to the innermost spiritual nature which underlies 
religion as well as knowledge. Thus SCIILEIERMACHER seeks 
to demonstrate in his work, Uber die ^Religion^: Reden an die 
gebildeten unier ihren Verachtem (1799), the necessity of religion 
for the depth and harmony of spiritual jife. Owing to the 
development of natural science towards '■he end of the century 
discoveries and ideas came to light which caused greater* im- 
portance to be attributed to the unity of Nature than had been 
the case in the immediately preceding period. The discovery of 
galvanism, and the founding of modern chemistry (by Lavoisier) 
,^nd of comparative anatomy could not fail to suggest in manifold 
ways new views of Nature. And Goethe, whose poetry exercised 
so great an influence on all the awakened spirits of his time, 
had been led by his scientific studies more particularly to the 
presentiment of the inner unity of all things, a presentiment 
which his study of Spinoza had nourished, and which had 
already influenced Herder. The conception of Nature offered 
by Goethe and Herder gave Romantic speculation its founda- 
tion, and determined its direction. F'inally there was the 
dominating influence of Spinoza's system, which had only 
recently emerged from the obscurity of misconception, and was 
now recognised by friends and foes alike as the ideal pI]ilosophy, 
not only in virtue of its thought but also of its strict unity of 
form. Thus there were forces enough at work which might 
prompt a thinker to hazard the attempt, and build a system- 
atic structure. 

The method adopted was, for the most part, deductive and 
constructive. The material employed in systematisation had 
been brought together by the labour of the preceding age. 
The distinguishing aim of the Romantic philosophy was to 
throw into systematic form everything which had been revealed * 
in Kant’s thepry of knowledge and ethics, in the aesthetic teach- 
ing of Lessing and Schiller, in Goethe's poems, in Herder's 
conceptiorr of histoiy, and in Hamann's passionate religious 
consciousness. Systems as such are not productive, but pre- 
suppose productive force. The great figures of Go^he and 
Schiller were not thrown in the shade by Romantic poetry ; on 
the contrary, they shone out afijer the Romantic period with 
undimmed brilliancy. Just as little did the Romantic philosophy 
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succeed in giving such a form to the content which these heroes , 
of the intellect had produced as to reduce the latter to t|)e 
position of mere forerunners. He who seeks for true nourish- 
ment will again a^id again go back to the original sources 
which precede^ the system-makers. Moreover, the speculative 
period in Germany at* the beginning of our century cannot 
compare in originality and productive force, in closeness of 
thought and significaiye*for the future treatment of problems 
wijh the age of great systems in the seventeenth centur>^ 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that, in virtue of their eager 
endeavours to throw the content of intellectual life into one 
interconnected whole, the most prominent men amongst the 
representatives of the Romantic philosophy shed light on many 
problems and gave utterance to many significant ideas which 
will outlive the systems themselves. From a literary point of 
view the majority of these thinkers have crippled their influence 
by the use of an academic teiminology, a kind of jargon which 
makes their writings obscure to all who have not learnt to 
think in this language. 
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JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE 

(a) Biography and Charactiristia 

It is a leading characteristic of German thought, from the 
mysticism of the Middle Ages onwards, that it asserts the inde- 
pendence, inwardness, and validity of spiritual life and bases its 
concepiion of the world on this assumption. The inner and 
original element in us is the light in which, consciously or un- 
consciously, we view everything in heaven and earth. The • 
greatest deed of the German nation, the Reformation, was a 
struggle on behalf of free inner conviction against ecq’esiastical 
authority. The critical philosophy founded by jjjCant carried 
on the work of the Reformation ; it went still farther ‘back tq 
the innermost sources of all knowledge and worth. JoilANN 
Gottlieb F'ichte, Kant’s greatest disciple, possessed not only 
the faculty of entering into the self, the mystical vein which 
leads into the depths of the inner life, but also the indomitable 
will and the strong self-confidence wiftiout which the conviction 
of the everlasting right of the inner and of the supremacy of 
'■ the inner over the outer cannot be asserted and maintained. 
The son of a Saxon peasant, he was born at Rammenau, in 
Lusatia, on May 19, 1762. His strong character, the defects 
of which were obstinacy and pride, was an inheritance from 
his mother, as so often happens in the case of famous men. 

As a Qhild he fed the loom or herded geese. He dis- 
tinguished himself by the attention with wh|ph he listened to 
sermons, and by the %xcellence of his memory, which ^nabled 
him to reproduce them. It was here that^is feeling for spiritual 
things found its first nourishment, and it was this that brought 
about the first opportunity for his turther education. A landed 
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proprietor of the neighbourhood arrived one Sunday too late for. 
the sermon, and was j;eferred to the goose-herd to learn whah 
the preacher had said. Astonished at the boy’s ability, he 
determined to adop^ him and help him to an education. 
Fichte’s last yeays at school were years of great excitement — 
it was the time when Lessing was waging his theological battle, 
and his polemical p|mphlet.s made an unforgettable impres- 
sion on the young sttldehts. From 1780 on, Fichte studied 
theology, philology, and philosophy at Jena and Leipzig. He 
was in needy circumstances. His benefactor had died and his 
parents could do little or nothing for him. He had a hard 
struggle with his mother who would have made him a preacher 
at all costs, while he had planned for himself a free develop- , 
ment of his faculties in every direction. Want had almost 
reduced him to despair when, in 1788, he obtained a post as 
tutor in Zurich. During his stay there his plans matured, 
at least so far that he became conscious of an urgent desire 
to influence his contemporaries by thought and word. *The 
direction of this influence and the means by which it was to be 
effected were still hidden from him. It was characteristic of 
his personality that the will thus preceded the thought. His 
whole lifeii^rough *he seemed driven by an inner power to 
work in thie^here of ideas, yet he was only imperfectly able 
tck transl|]te this inner need into definite thought, although he 
toiled with unceasing energy until his death at new and more 
adequate statements of his system. And his philosophy itself 
rests on the fundamental thought which he did more than any 
other thinker to emphasise and inculcate, i.e tliat our innermost 
essence consists in a willing* a working : and that all our present- 
ations and thoughts are conditioned by this practical faculty, 
which lies at the root of the ego. It was a great piece of good 
fortune for him that he made the acquaintance, while in Zurich, 
*of the noble woman who was afterwards his wife, Johanna 
Rahn, Klopstock’s niece. Not only did his aim become clearer 
but the harshness of his character was softened. 

One may see from their correspondence how well she under- 
stood all sides oC his nature. She stood by him faithfully in 
good aq^ evil days. He did not long rAain his tutorship in 
Zurich, for, finding that, the parents stood in need of education 
no less than the children, he addressed to them a weekly 
criticism in which he drew tneir attention to the educational 
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errors they had committed in the course of the week ! He 
^resumed his wandering life in order to continue his education 
and to find a sphere of activity. While at Leipzig (1790) he 
studied Kant*s works for the first time. , This was a decisive , 
turning-point in his life. He now found definite problems 
with which his thought could occupy itself, and definite principles 
whereby he might actually influence thf age as he so much * 
longed to do. ' S 

He made the acquaintance of Kant himself in the following 
year at Konigsberg. In order to ingratiate himself with the 
aged Master he wrote a work ( Versuch einer Kritik alter Offen-^ 
barung) which he submitted to his criticism and which consisted 
, of an application of the Kantian doctrine to the philosphy of 
religion, which Kant himself had not at that time treated. The 
work not only gained Kant’s approval but was even, as it 
appeared anonymously (owing to a misunderstanding), believed 
by many people to have been . written by Kant himself. This 
was uie crisis in Fichte’s life ; the way to literary and scientific 
activity was now open to him. He now agreed to the wish of 
his betrothed that they should use her money to make a home 
for themselves. During the following years he published works 
on the French Revolution and the freedom of the press, in 
which he defended the struggle for freedom again-^X the reaction 
which the terrorism of revolutionary times had begun to 
arouse. Fichte occupied himself with practical problems before 
becoming absorbed in those of pure speculation. He was led 
by the natural course of events to the consideration of the 
latter when called to Jena in 1794 to succeed Reinhold as 
professor. In this capacity he pVoved himself a brilliant, 
energetic teacher, and developed his own peculiar system, which 
was first presented in the Gnmdlage dergesammten Wissensekafts- 
lekre (“ Foundation of the Sciences ”) (1794), but was afterwards 
subjected to many revisions in order to make it mere complete 
and easier to understand. In neither respect did Fichte ever 
satisfy hiniself. 

A later treatise, Erste Einleitung in die Wissemchaftslehre 
(“ Introduction to the Doctrine of Knowledge”) (1797), affords 
the best opportunity for becoming acquainted with h^s views ; 
and it is in the light of this* work that we shall here attempt to 
give a provisional account of Fichte’s point of view. 

According to Fichte there may be two philosophical 
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systems, each of which taken by itself is Ic^ca] and consistent 
One of these he caUs idealism, the other dogmatism. TUb 
task of philosophy is to explain experience. Our experience 
contains ideas of things. Now it is open to us either (with 
dogmatism) to deduce tjje idea from the thing, or (with idealism) 
to deduce the thing from the idea. Which of these two 
possibilities will be selected depends upon “ what kind of man 
one is.” A philosoplAcal system is not so much inanimate 
baggage to be acquired or transferred at will ; it springs from 
the depths of the soul. The choice will depend on whether 
the feeling of self-dependence and activity or of dependence 
and passivity has the upper hand. A closer scrutiny will show 
us, however — Fichte declares — that even from the purely thco-» 
retical point of view, idealism has the advantage over dogmatism. 
For from the pure thing, fiom empty being, we shall never be 
able to deduce an idea, a consciousness of the thing and of 
being (Sein), Dogmatism involves the inconsistency^ that 
though itself a doctrine, a system of thought, yet it can never 
explain the possibility of the existence of ideas. Hence 
dogmatism (which includes materialism, spiritualism, and 
Spinozism) is an impossible philo.sophy. Idealism, on the con- 
trary, stasfefrom thought itself as the ultimate datum, and from 
this it can ^luce — not indeed things themselves, for they arc 
never giyen — but experience, the different ideas we have of 
things. It is the task of the doctrine of knowledge ( Wissm- 
schaftslehre) to show that our ideas of things ate produced by the 
activity of thought assigning definite limits in accordance with 
its nature. The doctrine of knowledge proceeds on the assump- 
tion that there can be nothing in the ego which is not a 
product of the ego’s own activity. While Kant had worked 
back from the manifold given in the content of consciousness to 
the all-embracing unity, Fichte adopts the converse order, and 
"stating frfim the original activity of the ego attempts to 
deduce from it the special forms of the manifold. To succeed in 
this attempt would involve nothing less than the construction of 
actual empirical consciousness. That philosophy which is not 
in agreement with experience he condemns as false. The 
method «employed by Fichte in this inquiry will be described 
in our discussion o{ ^^*Wissenscha/tslekre. Here we have only 
to indicate the spirit and tend^cy of Fichte’s teaching. 

Fichte presented his doctrine of rights and his ethics in his 
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Naturrecht (“ The Science of Rights ”) ( 1 796), and his SittaUefire 
(* Doctrine of Morals ”) (1798), which latter may be considered 
the most significant of his works. 

It was due to the energy and violence of Fichte's 
character, as well as to the circumstances ii> which he was 
placed, that the time of his work in Jena was marked by much 
friction and serious discussion which finally culminated in 
catastrophe. In addition to disagreeidents with his philoso- 
phical colleagues who were not able to follow him in his reform 
of the Kantian philosophy, he also became involved in a 
quarrel with the theologians, who were scandalised at his giving 
lectures on practical ethics to the students on Sundays, and with 
ithe students, because he attempted to reform the rough student 
life which had been allowed to flourish unchecked from time 
immemorial. The upshot of the conflict with the latter was 
that Fichte was attacked in his own home, and had to leave Jena 
for a time. The gravest and most important quarrel, however, 
was t^ie atheism-controversy (1799). In order to make this 
comprehensible we must first describe Fichte’s point of view as a 
religious philosopher. This can only be understood by keeping 
in mind the opposition between idealism and dogmatism. 

It might seem as though there were no place *•' Fichte’s 
philosophy for any principle except human thougjlt, the human 
ego ; for Fichte proposed to deduce everything from/thougbi, 
from the ego. But he had guarded against this frequent mis- 
conception in the very first statement of his doctrine of know- 
ledge. It is indeed true that Fichte lays down the proposition 
that everything which is to be found in consciousness must be a 
product of the ego ; but he shows at the same time that there 
is very much in our consciousness which we are not conscious 
of having produced. The ego which we know in experience is 
always limited, enclosed in a system of limitations, has objects 
(non-egos) outside it which it has not itself produ<?ed. Thpre* 
must, therefere, be active in consciousness some principle more 
comprehensive than the finite (empirical) ego ; only in this 
principle^ which Fichte calls the pure or infinite ego, can we 
look for the ground of the world of objects or of limitations in 
which our finite eg(f is enclosed. Now the ultimate gcound of 
the limitation, which gives rise to the finite ego and its limits, 
can never be discovered by theqpsing ; for what can set limits 
to an infinite activity ? But if our conscience is right, and 
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labour and effort is the highest life, we undesstand why there ' 
is a finite world ; for*without resistance there is no labour, a^d 
without means no end. The actual - world is the stuff of our 
duty. And the certainty that resistance is to be overcome 
through progress, that w« can alwaysdo ourdutyand work towards 
complete spiritual freedom as our highest aim, rests on the con- 
ception of an order Sf things which makes conscientious action 
possible and enables it to have free course — an order of things 
which does not indeed appear in sensuous experience, but of 
which, nevertheless, I feel myself a member every time that 
I act from purely ideal motives. 

Now the essential element of religion is that man should 
build on a moral world-order of this kind, — on this, the divine,^ 
exalted above all transitoriness ; that every man should 
recognise his duties as arising out of this order and as contri- 
buting to its development. For it is not an order finished once 
for all, it is found in a continuous development. Neith^ is it 
a contingent order, presupposing in its turn the existence 
outside ourselves of a being to whom the order is due. No 
harm is done by men in thinking this world-order under the 
form of a person, so long as they do so only to vivify their own 
conceptidlk^f it. But if they conceive God as a tyrant, on 
whose f^vcu^future pleasures depend, they worship an idol, and 
they ought to be called atheists. For every attempt to think 
the infinite principle (the pure ego, the moral world-order) 
under the form of a concept is doomed to failure ; to conceive 
is to limit. If a thing is conceived it cea.-cs to be God, and 
every so-called concept pf God is necessarily the concept of 
an idol. 

Fichte developed these views in his treatise, tyber den 
Grund unseres Glaubens an eine gottliche Weltsregierung (“ On 
, rhe ground of our Belief in a Divine Governance of the World ”) 
(> 878 ), and also — a formal complaint having been lodged 
against him — still more emphatically in his masterly polemics. 
Appellation an das Publikum (“ Appeal to the Public ’’) and 
Gerichtlicke Verantwortungsehrift (“ A Public Defence ”) ( 1 799)- 
The course of the quarrel was as’ follows: — An anonymous 
pamphlet having raised an outcry over Fichte’s treatise, the 
Government of Saxoily confiscated the latter, and complained 
to the Government of Weimar that atheistical doctrines were 
taught at the University of Jena, which was attended by 
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Saxon subjects. . To which Fichte responded with the polemics 
above mentioned. The authorities at Weimar would have 
preferred to hush the matter up. They neither wished to fly 
in the face of the Saxon Government nSr to interfere with 
Fichte’s activity. What they did wishtwas that Fichte should 
remain passive. But this was contrary to his nature, and 
he addressed a defiant letter to a m^niber of the Weimar 
Government. All the privy councillors — including Goethe — 
were incensed at this letter, and Fichte received a curt dis- 
missal. This was a flagrant interference with the liberty of 
the University, as the Government had taken it upon them in 
their letter to pass judgment on Fichte’s teaching. In spite 
’'of repeated protests from the students the Government held 
to their decision, and Fichte was obliged to leave Jena. 

For the next few years Fichte lived in private in Berlin, 
busied with re-writing his system and giving popular lectures. 
It ha^ been thought that there is a radical difference of stand- 
point between the Jena writings and those which were published 
afterwards. A difference there certainly is, but it can only be 
called a difference of principle if we regard the Wissensckaflslehre 
in its first form as an attempt to deduce everything from the 
particular, finite, empirical ego. But we have sc^ ’that this 
view is incorrect Even in his earliest writings Fichte, strictly 
speaking, did not teach pure idealism as he defined the term* 
for he assumes a .something which works within us without our 
being aware of it In calling this something an ego he employs 
an analogy with the working of consciousness. It is only by 
means of this advance from the empirical to the infinite ego, 
rendered possible by this analogy, that Fichte can maintain 
his idealism and conceive all reality as the appearance or 
symbol of thought But in his later works he teaches that 
this thought (the infinite ego), of which everything is the 
appearance, is itself only the appearance of an absolute reality, 
an infinite force, a life, a light, of which only broken rays reach 
our consciousness. That is to say, he emphasises more than 
he had previously done the mystical (or dogmatic) element 
which lies beyond al^ conscious thought and Which had already 
appeared in his first presentation of the Wissenschc^tslehre. 
This was followed by a chamge of feelifig, if indeed it is not 
rather the change of feeling which led to the change of view. 
In his early writings Fichte had laid most stress on restless 
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striving and working, on continual activity, so. that even his* 
religion, consisting in* the belief in a moral world* order, i/ 
essentially the religion of joyful right • doing ; afterwards he 
laid greater weight On the life which stirs and wells up within 
us, but which neither our jvill nor our reason are able to produce. 
Characteristic of this point of view is his Anweisung sum 
seligen Leben (1806^, wjiile his general philosophical and 
psychological views, 9/ they took shape in later years, may 
most easily be gathered from his posthumous work Die That- 
sachen des Bewusstseins (“ Facts of Consciousness ”). The changes 
we have mentioned were naturally accompanied by a change 
of front in Fichte’s polemical attitude. Up till now he had 
attached orthodoxy and dogmatism. Now he turns against 
the barren “ enlightenment ” : the empty and negative movement 
of the understanding which contented itself with its own sapless 
concepts while it lacked any deeper sense of spiritual things. 
And this polemic acquires a special interest because it affejeded 
him occasion to present his conception of the historical devel- 
opment of spiritual life. This is given in his remarkable work 
Die Grundstige des gcgenwdrtigen Zeitalters (“ Characteristics 
of the Present Age (i 806). lie distinguishes here five periods 
of developll^t At first reasonable instinct is supreme — a group 
of individuals^ (the “normal nation”) arises, among whom life 
is* ordered in noble and perfect forms without the need of 
science or art. When — in the course of natural events — the 
normal nation is scattered amongst the savage children of Nature 
a struggle ensues between culture and barbaiism. The second 
period begins when that tc^ which the rational instinct prompts 
is set up by the most prominent individuals as the law and 
norm for others. This is the period of authority. Against 
this authority the impulse after freedom and the thirst to com- 
j)ivhend array themselves. These overthrow authority ; but 
with it falls the reason which had unconsciously given it its 
content and worth. Nothing remains in the period of empty 
freedom but the arbitrary powers and sensations of individuals. 
Men turn their backs in scorn on the darkness of the past, 
secure in the concepts they have acquired, which they make the 
measure •of all things without having the least idea of what 
true comprehension meams. 

The character of this ^e is Auf- und Auskldrung (“ clear- 
ing up and clearing out”). It is quite evident that Fichte is 
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• here describing his own age. As the distinguishing mark of 
'the fourth period he names reasonable 'knowledge, t.e. true and 
complete understanding, with a clear consciousness of the 
greatness of the task. But knowledge albne does not suffice ; 
the goal is only reached when a reasonable aH has developed, 
an art which aims at ordering all human relations in accordance 
with reasonable knowledge. Fichte .himSelf draws attention to 
the fact that the third period stands ih distinct opposition to 
all the others. It bears the stamp of negation, while in all 
the others positive forces prevail — instinct and authority or 
knowledge and art. It is a period of transition. Thus Fichte 
(like Kant and Schiller) really assumes three stages — a positive, 
a negative, and again a positive stage — so that the new positive 
forces work their way up through dissolution. Dissatisfied with 
modern times, especially with the critical and rationalistic 
tendency of the eighteenth century, he awaits a new age which 
pos^sses a deeper need of and better means for the under- 
standing and conduct of life. 

The great events which were taking place at that time 
soon gave Fichte an opportunity for addressing still more 
searching words to his contemporaries and to his nation. After 
the battle of Jena Berlin was garrisoned by the.«* tench, and 
Fichte went to Konigsberg, where he taught for some time at 
the University. When this town too fell into the hands of the 
enemy he went for some months to Copenhagen. On the 
conclusion of peace he returned to Berlin, which continued to 
be garrisoned by the French for some years. The time for 
the rebirth of Prussia had now copie, and Fichte belongs to 
the circle of distinguished men who by thoughts, words, and 
deeds laboured for the restoration of the nation. During the 
winter of 1 807-8 he delivered at Berlin his famous Reden an die 
deutschen Nation (“Addresses to the German Nation”). Foi; 
the moment the struggle on the field is at an end ; kow 
ensues a struggle within the sphere of character and ideas. 
The nation can no longer control its external life. But the 
education of its youth still remains in its power. And this 
power must be us^ to produce a generatibn which shall be 
capable of choosing great aims and sacrificing itself for them. 
The whole nation — not njerely one pserticular class — must be 
aroused ; and above all things it is necessary that scope should 
be given for the independent development of character. The 
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Starting-point must be sought in the original nped and impulse * 
which exists in eveiynnan, for education can impart nothing t6 
a man which he does not already — at least in germ — possess. 
Every man stands th need of esteem, at any rate the esteem of 
other men, if he has |iot yet felt the need of self-esteem. 
This feeling at its best produces the power of forming, freely 
and independently, Weal; of action. Only such ideals, formed 
in freedom and indepei^ence, can produce a living emotion ; that 
which is received from without cannot have the same effect. 
The German people in particular, on account of their feeling 
and zeal for spiritual freedom and the inner self-dependence of 
faith and thought, are susceptible of such an education. Is it 
not the nation which produced Luther’s reformation, Kant’s^ 
philosophy, and Pestalozzi’s system of education ? Pesta- 
lozzi’s fundamental notions are here carried out by Fichte on 
a larger scale. He had become acquainted with the great 
educationalist during his stay in Switzerland.®* ^ 

Fichte became Professor at the University founded in 
Berlin in 1810. On the outbreak of the War of Liberation (as 
in 1 806) he wished to accompany the army into the field as a 
preacher. This plan was not carried out. Nevertheless, he 
fell a vidlim to the war, for he was attacked by an infectious 
hospital fevCT, which his wife had contracted while nursing the 
tvounded, and he died of this illness on January 27, 1814. 


(d) Doctrine of Knowledge (“ Wissen chaftslchre ”) 

Fichte’s most import§nt contribution to philosophical dis- 
cussion is the Wissenschaftslehre in its original form, and it is 
this which we shall here keep in view. 

We have to find the first principle of all knowledge. If I 
, fix my attention on my ordinary consciousness I find that 1 
can think* both of myself (the ego), and of something which 
is not myself (the non-ego). But even when h think of the 
non-ego I can only do so in virtue of a spiritual activity, an 
activity of the ego. The non-ego exists only in virtue of an 
activity of the e^o, only because it is p<»ited. We may per- 
haps fael bound or compelled to imagine certain definite things 
to which we attribute teality ; but this binding or compulsion 
presupposes something which*is bound or compelled. 

Limitation presupposes something which is limited. The 
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presupposition pf all knowledge is the free, infinite, spiritual 
activity which appears determined or boand in each particular 
idea, but which is absolutely bound to no single one. Our 
immediate consciousness does not reveal*' to us this original 
activity; we only find there its individual products. We are 
never immediately aware of our will and of our activity. 
Limits and results are perceived, but Qot that which is limited, 
and which produces the results. The first principle, therefore, 
is, strictly speaking, concerned not with a fact {Tliatsache), but 
with an act ( T/Mthandlimg), as Descartes intimated by his Cogito, 
ergo sum, and Kant by his synthesis. This primitive activity 
(the pure ego) can only be discovered by means of reflection 
Nand abstraction, by holding fast to the idea of an activity, free 
from division and limitation, for which the antithesis between 
subject and object, action and result, does not exist. A kind 
of higher intuition, an intellectual intuition, is necessary to 
grasp^that which does not reveal itself to immediate appre- 
hension, while yet it cannot be clothed in the form of a concept, 
since every concept presupposes an opposite. This innermost 
active essence of our being can only be discovered by means 
of spiritual energy and self-dependence. Mpst men would find 
it easier to conceive themselves a piece of lava op-*Aic moon 
than a purely spiritual activity. Hence the assi/mption of a 
separate soul, distinct from the body as a “ being ” or»a “ sub- 
stance ” for itself, such as spiritualistic metaphysic assumes, is en- 
tirely rejected by the Wissenschaftslehre. (Fichte states this very 
clearly in a later work : “ The existence of a soul is absolutely 
denied, and the whole concept rejec^^ed as a bad invention. 
And this is not an indifferent matter, but an essential criterion 
for our system. With the belief in such a soul a man cannot 
abide in the system, nor even enter it.” Die Tliatsachen des 
Bewusstseiiis, Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1817, p. 105 f.)“ 

But this first principle of a spiritual activity as 'the source 
of all things ia consciousness does not explain how it is that 
something besides the ego is posited in consciousness. A 
second principle must therefore be laid down, which cannot be 
deduced from the first. If the first is formulated as follows : 
the ego posits itseljf the second must run : the egt^ posits 
a non-ego. Like the first, this second principle is discovered by 
reflecting on what is given in consciousness. But now arises 
the necessity of connecting the two propositions of effecting a 
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synthesis by means of the union of thesis and .antithesis, and • 
this is possible if we lay down as a third principle — The ego* 
posits a limited ego in opposition to a limited non-ego. By means 
of this synthesis we* return to our immediate consciousness, 
which can be eitplained^ neither by the assumption that the 
ego is absolutely posited, nor by the assumption that the 
non-ego is absolutely ^osi^cd, but only by the assumption of a 
mutual limitation — a re<fiprocal action between the ego and the 
non-ego. 

The method which Fichte employs may be called the 
antithetical method. First of all one proposition is asserted 
which brings out an essential moment of the truth ; then 
follows a second proposition which expresses an opposite 
moment (which cannot be deduced from the first) ; finally we 
attain the union of the two. The necessity for finding a union 
between the opposed propositions is contained in the first 
principle, that everything in consciousness is due tc^ an 
indivisible spiritual activity, for it follows from this that the 
relation of opposition cannot be fundamental. However limited 
our consciousness (the finite empirical ego), yet the pure ego 
works within it as tlje ultimate source not only of all it does, 
but also oM)j] it suffers. 

It is not OTr business to trace the further use Fichte makes 
of this method in which each .synthesis becomes in turn a 
thesis, to lead in combination with a new antithesis to a new 
synthesis. The method has great value, but in Fichte’s de- 
tailed application of it it became arbitrary and unfruitful, for 
such an application demayds a more exhaustive analysis of 
experience, i,e. in this case, a psychology richer in content than 
any he had at his disposal. His aim .was to deduce the forms 
and principles which Kant had set out in a merely schematic 
fashion. Fichte finds the principle of identity contained in his 
first principfe : the proposition A = A is true originally of the 
^o in its pure, self-identical, constant activity. SThc form of 
time arises when different acts of the ego {e.g. positing the ego, 
positing the non-ego) occur in such a manner as to be 
dependent on eadi other in a definite order. The form of 
space arises when different determinations V the non-ego are 
posited, each one distinct and yet without a breach of con- 
tinuity and without the mutual dependence involved in a 
definite time-order. The principle of causation is contained in 
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<. the third principle, which demands mutual limitation, i,e. 
. reciprocal action between the ego and the non-ego. When the 
different determinations of the non-ego are at the same time 
conceived as mutually dependent on one another (as in natural 
science), the concept of activity, proper^to the ego, is involuntarily 
transferred to the non-ego. Fichte, however, can only deduce 
the general forms of empirical consciousness — not its special 
particular empirical content, and this is all he intended to do." 
In the picture of the world, as a whole, formed by ordinary con- 
sciousness, we have, according to Fichte, the prpduct of an 
involuntary activity, of which we ourselves are not aware. We 
project time, space, logical identity, causality, just as we project 
' the sense-qualities. But it does not follow from this that 
our world-picture is an illusion. The concept “ illusion ” can 
only be used in opposition to reality, but there is no 
such opposition here ; or rather, true reality resides in the 
actiy^^ity which, without our knowledge, produces the world- 
picture in our consciousness, and this activity is a necessary 
activity working in conformity to law. Philosophical reflection 
only, which must be carefully distinguished from our everyday 
practical consciousness, discovers this decp,Jiidden power which 
is at work in every finite ego, and in virtue of this difeovery, can 
understand how it is that every ego forms th« same world- 
picture. This is Fichte’s solution of the problem of knowledge. 

If we are to understand Fichte’s method as well as his 
result we must always remember that the second principle can 
never be deduced from the first This differentiates his anti- 
thetical method from the so-called <}jalectical method of Hegel. 
And from this follows also a limitation to pure theory on 
which Fichte himself could never lay too much stress, and which 
is in the highest degree characteristic of his system. For the 
question arises ; Why does the ego (the pure ego) produce ojj 
posit a non-ego within itself? Why is the pure, identicsd 
activity intefrupted ? Why does the straight line of the original 
activity* become a curve? Fichte explains that theoretically 
this question admits of no answer. To explain this resistance 
or curvature we should have to assume a force outside 
the absolute forc^, and this would be a self-contradiction. 
We can only understand it by the light of our moral 
consciousness, which holds •effort and labour and tiie 
struggle for the attainment of great ^aims to be the highest 
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good. For labour presupposes limits, struggle, resistance., * 
Thus the ethical significance of the fact that we are confronted'^ 
with a world of non-egos, of objects, is that it makes labour and 
struggle possible. Nature is the material of our duty. An 
object means something jver against us (^Gegenstand), and what 
is over against us means that which opposes us ( Widi rstand), 
Without a system of limits there would be no moral life. Our 
highest aim is freedom Snd self-dependence, and these are won 
by struggling with all the hindrances our ego encounters. 
Thus practice holds the key of theory. 

Practical, like theoretical, philosophy presupposes the first 
principle. In establishing this principle the emphasis laid by 
Fichte on the original activity as the ultimate element of our 
being is of especial significance for ethics. There is a primal 
impulse to act for the sake of acting, quite apart from external 
prompting or duty. This impulse makes itself felt in conscience 
as well as in the natural instincts. Kant’s categorical imperative, 
for which he himself could find no explanation, becomes com- 
prehensible in the light of this original impulse towards activity 
at any price. This same impulse explains the unruliness of 
the sense instincts. ^ The individual things or objects presented 
in Nature^npear to us from the beginning merely as means or 
limits for th^atisfaction of our lower or higher impulses. Our 
c6ncepti(^ of the world is practical from the very first. “ The 
whole system of our ideas,” says Fichte in the Wissenschaftsleltre 
(2nd ed. p. 288), “depends on our impulses and our will.” 

•(r) Etfdcs 

When the original striving and wo^’king is bound to certain 
definite objects which vary in accordance with the character of 
^each particular individual it appears as natural in.stinct, and 
terpiinates 'in enjoyment. Through enjoyment we become 
dependent on objects. It is, however, possible, in*virtuc of the 
infinity of that striving and working which expresses my 
independence in the face of all the given, of all objects, for 
a consciousness, a reflection, to awaken in me which shows 
me possibilities other than the immediately given. On this 
depends my freedom.. It is one and the same primitive 
impulse which asserts itself jn natural instinct on the one 
hand, and on the other in reflection and the desire for freedom. 
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' which can deliver us from dependence on the senses. But 
^the natural instinct and the desire sfor freedom are not 
necessarily opposed to one another : each natural want may be 
satisfied in such a way as to become the means to greater 
freedom and independence. This gj[ves us the ethical law ; 
every particular action must form part of a series which leads me 
to complete spiritual freedom. In this vay the infinite ego is 
realised in the empirical world. The' posited limits are tran- 
scended. This is an infinite goal, but a continual approximation 
to it is possible, since each end we attain becomes in turn a 
new starting-point. When the two forms in which the primal 
impulse expresses itself {i.e. natural instinct and the desire for 
freedom) are in harmony with one another we have a feeling 
of self-esteem, a very different kind of pleasurable feeling from 
the enjoyment afforded by the senses ; indeed it would be 
better not to call it pleasure at all. In the opposite case we 
have a feeling of self-contempt We call the capacity for 
having such feelings conscience. Only that action is moral 
which springs from conscience. To act in accordance with 
authority is unconscientious. The first commandment is : Act 
according to thine own conviction of duty. Apd this conviction is 
won by comparing the contemplated action not ojjjli,' with my 
momentary conception of it, but also with evflfy conception 
which 1 can anyway think ; when, that is to say, ^ consider 
whether the action is one which I could acknowledge as mine 
through all eternity. The morally bad is the result of slothful- 
ness — disinclination to reflect, to rise above that which is given 
at the moment, dislike of passing out of our present condition, 
a tendency to remain in the given track. Slothfulness leads to 
cowardice and falsehood, for slavery is preferred to exertion, 
and appearance is used as a cloak to cover that which we 
should not be prepared to defend in open war. But how is it 
possible to excite the desire for freedom when ‘it does pot 
already exist ? A man cannot set free his own power ! 
The ansfwer is to be found in the doctrine of a reasonable 
instinct, developed in the GrundsUgen des gegenwdrtigen 
Zeitalters, but already indicated in the Sittenlehre. In some 
few individuals th«/ original impulse is so strong as ,to raise 
them above that which is given through .the senses in a manner 
inexplicable alike to themselves, and to others. They have a 
kind of “ genius for virtue.” They serve as ideals for other men, 
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they arouse and draw them upwards. It is at this point tha( / 
Fichte finds the explanation of the origin of positive religionsf 
The individuals endowed with this deep spiritual force, as well 
as those who are .under the influence of their personality, 
naturally regard this power which has developed in them, and 
which streams forth fro\n them as a miracle. Certainly the 
empirical ego can giye no explanation. The belief in such a 
miracle is not without Significance when it serves as a means 
to arouse slumbering energy and attention. Hence it is of 
great, of paramount importance that a man should live among 
other men. Only among other men is he man. And, as a 
matter of fact, the many individuals have all one single aim — 
the realisation of the idea of the ego. From the ethical point ' 
of view my personality is not my highest good. But it is the 
only means through which I can work for the highest. My 
aim is also reached when others act morally. If every one 
followed his own conviction all would work towards the 
development of the highest and deepest self-dependence, and 
the realisation of reason in a community of free beings. What 
in religious parlance is called the “communion of saints” is 
nothing but the manifestation of the pure ego in the totality of 
reasonable beings. * In comparison with this infinite aim the 
individuals^ only a means, a tool, and is but of vanishing 
sjgnificance. The individual, therefore, must annihilate his 
individu^ity, not by mystical brooding, but in active work for 
the eternal aim. In his later writings Fichte expresses himself 
still more strongly regarding this vanish] .g importance of 
particular personality, in curious contrast to the emphasis he 
elsewhere lays on indi^flduality.®'’ Ultimately individuality 
becomes to him something which ought not to be, a 
limitation which must be annulled, a negation which must be 
rescinded. The pure ego crushes the empirical. Fichte is 
^here overtaJcen by Nemesis. He sought an absolute foundation 
for his ethical system by closely linking it with h^ speculation, 
but in the end this very union made shipwreck of his ethics. 
On the way, however, and before he fell into this speculative 
abyss, he had coipe upon ethical thoughts of lasting value. 

In Fichte’s applied ethics, his conception of Church and 
State deserves especial mention. He conceives the Church 
as a union of individuals for the purpose of arousing and 
strengthening ethical conviction. The bond of union con- 
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^ists in symbols, figurative forms, under which the highest 
<houghts can influence all — learned ,and unlearned alike. 
Only by means of such symbols is general and reciprocal 
spiritual influence possible. For as regards the highest 
thoughts themselves in their pure, intellectual form, it would 
be impossible to hope for general understanding and general 
agreement. The symbol appeals to e^ry one on account 
of its figurative form, and its interpretation is undeter- 
mined. This constitutes its value. Even when the ethical 
teacher of a people attributes no literal truth to a symbol, he 
will still be able to use it if he is inspired with a living wish 
to influence the spiritual life of other men.®^ The spirit of 
Protestantism, however, demands that all symbols shall be 
developed to clearer and more perfect forms. All symbols, 
not only the ideas of positive religions, but also those of a 
personal God and a personal immortality, are merely make- 
shifts. Symbols are valuable in proportion as they make the 
thought of a higher ethical world-order clear and living. 

Just as the symbols of every church are makeshifts, so 
every existing State is merely a makeshift. The State deals 
with the external nature of man only ; hence, in Fichte’s 
opinion, a sharp distinction should be ^rawn b^ween the 
doctrine of rights and ethics. The doctrine of rights is based 
on the principle that every man who lives with other^ men (no 
matter for what rea!5on) must limit his own freedom by regard 
for the freedom of others. The relation of right is based on 
the mutual recognition of this. The sole duty of the State is 
the maintenance of this relation, and, when necessary, it must 
force individuals to recognise the freedom of others in all that 
concerns the body, property, and self-preservation. But Fichte 
does not only find the State imperfect when it does not ensure 
this external necessity. He maintains (and in doing so it is 
obvious that he transcends the concept of the State as a mere^ 
police force ^r guardian of rights), that the State can only 
demand tihe recognition of the rights of property from all 
men when it strives to further a condition in which cdl 
men shall possess property. Every man oyght to be able to 
live by his own Is^ur. Within the State there should be 
neither paupers nor idlers.- Philanthroj>y is only a miserable 
and questionable expedient As early as his Naturrecht and 
bis Sittenlehre Fichte had thrown out suggestions tending in 
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the direction of what has since come to be <;^led socialism.* 
In his Geschlossenen* Handelsstaat (“ Complete Industrial^ 
State”) (1800), he demands the transference of foreign trade to 
the State, in order that the internal economic development of 
every nation ma;^ take it| natural and independent course. He 
has no fears that the intercourse between nations will suffer 
thereby ; science, no9 trajle, promotes this intercourse, in so 
far as it has any real value. Fichte, as has been truly remarked 
(see Gustav Schmoller’S study of Fichte in the Jahrbilcher 
fiir Nationalokonomic uttd Statistik, 1865), is Germany’s first 
socialistic author. In spite of his sharp distinction between 
rights and morality, his doctrine of the State is based on 
ethical considerations. In the version of his doctrine of rights 
and of the State which he drew up in his later years, he em- 
phasises the fact that the State — which from constraint and 
through constraint must educate men for freedom — cannot 
attain this end unless it strives to procure for every indivyjual 
property, leisure, and means to higher culture. 
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FRIEDRICH WILHELM JOSEPH SCHELLING 
(a) Period of Natural Philosophy 

SCHELLiNG is the typical philosopher of Romanticism. Fichte 
is still under the influence of the critical philosophy, and dis- 
tinguishes carefully between consciousness and its content : he 
may be called a Romanticist, however, in virtue of his striving 
after the limitless, which with him takes the place of Kant’s 
idea of an infinite progress. But in Schelling we find the 
true Romantic impulse to revel in a content which is attained by 
intuition and symbolism, rather than as the resulb,of critical 
thought So he runs riot first in nature and art, afterwards in 
religion. With such tendencies, it was small wonder thtt, 
although he began as Fichte’s pupil and collaborator, he soon 
found his ego altogether too arid. The trend of his mind was 
towards great symbolic intuitions, in which the contradictions 
contained in things are at once revealed and reconciled. In- 
tuitive vision was for him the highest'; and if, in his speculations, 
he lays weight on contradictions, he does so in order to fill out 
and bring into relief the pictures woven by his thought. 
Fichte, on the other hand, emphasised contradictions because 
they were the condition of work, struggle, development. HiS' 
philosogliy is ethical through and through : Schelling did not 
trouble about ethics at all. 

Schelling was born on January 27, 177S. at Leonbei^ 
in Wiirtemberg. At sixteen he went to Tubingen as a student 
Like ail his fellow students, he was deeply stirred by the French 
Revolution. He was suspected of being the author of a German 
translation of the Marseilaise, w^ich Duke Charles, the tyrant of 
Schiller’s youth, made the pretext for adopting harsh measures 
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towards the students. Schelling began with the study of theology ' * 
he also took an interest in mythology and the historical exegesis 
of the Bible. But he very soon became absorbed in philosophical 
studies, and devoured the works of Kant, Fichte, and Spinoza. 
In various treatises of th^ years 1794 and 1795 he still further 
extended Fichte's Wissenschaftslehre. A temporary residence 
in Leipzig, as tutor tcft^o, young noblemen, gave him an oppor- 
tunity for engaging in the study of natural science, and it was 
here that he wrote his first work on natural philosophy : Idem 
zu einer Philosophie der Natur (1797). Originally conceived as 
a supplement to the Wissmsckaftslekre, his philosophy of nature 
subsequently led him to take up an antagonistic position towards 
the latter, which gave rise to a bitter controversy between the 
former friends. From 1798 he worked as a professor at Jena, to 
which office he had been called through the influence of Goethe, 
Schiller, and Fichte. It was in Jena really that the Romantic 
School originated. The brothers Schlegel with their gifted vsives, 
Novalis, Tieck, Steffens and others here came in contact with 
Schelling, and this “ Republic of Despots " overflowed with 
poetical, religious, philosophical, and scientific ideas — sometimes 
at variance with one^nother, sometimes in harmony. Friederich 
Schlegel vfrote to Schleiermacher : “What with religion and 
Holberg, galvanism and poetry, we’ve a pretty lively time of 
it*here." • And Dorothea Schlegel gives a similar description : 

“ We live in a fine whirligig of wit and philosophy, conversa- 
tions on art and on everything under the su<\” At this time 
Schelling drew his inspiration mainly from nature and art. The 
religious enthusiasm of Nqvalis and Tieck even roused in him, 
by way of opposition, an anti-religious enthusiasm which found 
poetic expression in the shape of a poem called " The Creed of 
an Epicurean ” {Epikurischen Glaubensbekenntnisse), which was 
,to have been published in the Schlegels’ “ Athenseum,’’ but was 
withheld on*Goethe’s advice. Schelling subsequently printed a 
portion of it in his “Journal for Speculative Physics.” It is 
given complete in the work entitled Atis Schellings Leben 
(Leipzig, 1896), i. p. 282 f. The following lines are illustrative 
of Schelling’s natural philosophy — like it also, they are better 
in verse than in prose : — 

Drum is! eine Religion die rechte, 

Miisst sie im Steih und Moosgedechte, 

In Blumen, Metdlen und alien Dingen 
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' So,zu Luft und Licht sich dringen, 

In alien Hohen und Tiefen , 

Sich ofienbaren in Hieroglyphen. . . . 

Hinauf zu des Gedankens Jugendkraft, 

Wodurch Natur veijungt sich wiecj^ scfaafft, 

1st Eine Kraft, Ein Pulsschlag nur, Ein’Leben, 

Ein Wechselspiel von Hemmen und von Streben.^ 

« 

In addition to the Idem, the foUdwing works also treat of 
natural philosophy : — Erster Entwurf eines Systetns der Natur- 
philosopkie {17 ggi), and Einleitung su dent Entwurf eines Systems 
der Naturphilosophie, oder : Vber den Begriff der spekulativen 
Physik ( 1 799). In the System des transcendentalen Idealismus 
(1800) he exhibits natural philosophy in its connection with 
the Wissenschaftslehre and proclaims artistic intuition to be the 
only way by which we can conceive mind and nature, the 
subject and object, in their inner unity, — the only standpoint 
from which the oppositions presented in life, especially that 
between theory and practice, are overcome. In the year 1801 
he began an abstract systematic statement of his theory 
{Darstellung meines Systems, in the second volume of the 
Zettschrift fur spekulative Physik), which, however, he never 
completed. In the Methods des akademiscHen Sttedi^ns (1803), 
however, we possess an encyclopaedic presentment of Schelling’s 
philosophic ideas in a freer form, as they took shape towaqjs 
the end of his first period. After his departure from Jena 
(1803) his production took a new turn, and soon after suffered 
a remarkable interruption. But before we proceed to consider 
the second great religio-philosophical period of his thought, we 
must give some account of his natufal philosophy. 

In the first place, Schelling demands, in the name of 
idealism, a more positive recognition of Nature than was 
possible in Fichte’s system, where Nature was merely a limit or 
a means. The secrets of the spiritual world, Sciielling says', 
can only tip unlocked after we have learnt to understand 
Nature, «nd no longer r^;ard it as an alien power. With 
Fichte, Nature is object only; but the object is only comprehen- 
sible if it is of like essence with the subject Nature can only 
0 

> “ If a religion, then, be the right one, it must force its way to air and light in 
stones and mossy patches, in flowers, metals, an^ everything, in all heights and 
depths ; it must reveal itself in hieroglyphs. ... up to the young strength of 
thought, where Nature renews herself atid wins her youth again, one force, on6 
pulse alone, one life, one interplay of chedking and of striviitg.” 
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be understood if it bears the stamp of spirit . And when we 
find that the forces operative in spirit already exist in Nature, 
we understand how spirit has developed out of Nature. Nature 
is then seen to be aif Odyssey of the spirit — it is the striving of 
the spirit to retufrn once ^ore to itself and its inwardness after 
passing through the form of outwardness which surrounds it in 
Nature. • ^ , 

Modern natural science has sought to reduce everything in 
Nature to motion, to explain everything by the redprocal action 
of material particles. If this explanation exhausts the essence of 
Nature, the ideal must either be entirely abandoned or we must 
suppose it to have penetrated into Nature from without. But 
to explain the purposiveness of Nature as the result of a divine 
understanding is, according to Schelling {Idecn, 2nd ed. p. 63), 
not to philosophise but to indulge in pious reflections. More- 
over, it leaves the main philosophical problem untouched, *>. 
how do we perceive the whole system of causes and effects v^Jrich 
forms the world ? how does such a system arise for us ? The 
scientific inquirer lives in Nature as an immediately given 
reality, while the philosophy of Nature asks how it can be given 
to us (cf. Ideen, 2n<i ed. pp. 4, 27 f.). The problem appears in 
another fcft'm as the question of the origin of sensibility in 
Nature. How can the organism become its own object ? (“ First 
Sketch,” f). 174).®" 

No one can deny that we are here dealing with a real problem, 
and that, from the standpoint either of ideal i'«tic philosophy or 
of exact science, it is clearly stated. If we are to understand 
the spiritual side of existence, we must be able to discover 
qualities and forces working in Nature other than those which 
the mechanical science of Nature knows and has formulated in 
its laws. Schelling’s solution is as follows : the same duality 
^of an infinite and a limiting force which Fichte has shown us 
in a:onsciou%ness must pervade the whole of Nature. Since 
conscious life rests on contradiction (doubleness), the whole of 
Nature, out of which conscious life develops, must exhibit 
opposing forces, but at lower powers ; or, as Leibniz would say 
(cf. System des transcendent^en Idealismus, p. 190), all the 
forces of Nature are powers of representation lit different degrees. 
Matter is slumbering spirit, spirit in equilibrium ; and spirit 
is matter in process of becomiig. But Schelling goes further 
than any such general principle or postulate. He believes 
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' 'himself able to ,trace in detail the stages through which Nature 
nses to spirit. He starts from the ' Spiritual forces, and 
conceives these working throughout Nature at lower powers. 
He has given a clear statement of his method in his treatise : 
Uber den wahren Begriff der Naturphil^sophie (Collected Works, 
i. 4. p. 85 f.). " We can only conceive the objective in its first 

arising by dcpotentialising the object pf aK philosophic thought, 
which at its highest power = the ego. having thus reduced the 
object to its lowest power, we must start from this and recon- 
struct from the beginning.” That is to say, we must argue 
from higher to lower grades, Schelling does not inquire how 
far this is possible (for one and the same object may appear 
under different forms at its lower and higher stages). His 
construction is, in fact, a poetical and symbolic exposition, in 
which the forces and forms of Nature are conceived as forming 
progressively graduated approximations to conscious life. Like 
eve^v metaphysical idealism, his depends upon analogy ; and his 
faith in this method is so great that he believes himself able, 
with it as a foundation, to construct a speculative physics 
which will not only shed a new light on the results already 
attained by natural science, but will finally actually supersede it. 
Nature can only be understood when viewed from within, when 
regarded as spirit made visible. Boyle and Newton ruined 
physics, as Bacon philosophy, by introducing a purely extern&l 
and empirical standpoint Mathematical astronomy can never 
lead us to know the real nature of the planetary motions ! 
For, according to Schlegel, the innermost essence of natural 
phenomena cannot be understood so^long as we explain one by 
means of another ; we must exhibit their origin in a common 
ground ; it is this which constitutes the unity of Nature. 
The empirical student of Nature looks not at the symbolic 
significance of natural phenomena, but at the external symbol, 
and thinks that in explaining this, he explain/ everything 
{Methode dts akad Siudiuins. Vorlesung XI. tfber die 
N aturwissenschaft int AUgemeinen). 

The romanticism of Schelling’s philosophy of Nature lies 
not in the problem as he originally stated it, but in the boldness 
with which he atteCnpts to substitute his own symbolic reading 
of Nature for the laborious attempt^ of science to explain 
it by the reciprocal interconnection of individual phenomena. 
He forgets that the unity of Nature can only be established 
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scientifically by means of this despised interconnection, 
point constitutes the decisive difference between Schelling s philo- 
sophy of Nature and such speculations as those of Spinoza 
and Leibniz, which iSike this real interconnection as their funda- 
mental principle. Schelling does not even think it necessary 
to appeal to empiricism for the final verification of his system. 
Speculative construction /eveals to us the inner type of all 
things, which must be the same for all since all have a common 
origin ; it suffices unto itself, therefore, and is able to penetrate 
into regions from which experience is shut out by insurmountable 
barriers. 

Let us look a little more closely at Schelling’s attempt to 
exhibit spirit in Nature. The different phenomena and forces 
have to be exhibited as ascending powers. And it must also 
be demonstrated that every stage, every power, contains within 
itself a moment of contradiction {duplisismus or polarity), which 
is a lower degree of the moment of contradiction appearing in 
consciousness under the form of subject and object (the ego 
and non-ego). The concepts of powers and of polarity are the 
fundamental concepts of Schelling’s philosophy of Nature. By 
means of these i^ncepts he constructs a scheme in which 
the different natural phenomena are assigned a place. It is 
interesting to observe that in Schelling’s romantic attempt to 
ffame a speculative doctrine of Nature, as in the exact natural 
sciences, all qualitative differences are reduced to differences of 
quantity. Schelling has himself drawn attc’ition to this point 
of similarity between his natural philosophy and the atomistic 
doctrine, and proposes to^ call his theory " dynamic atomism.” 
The difference between them is that while mechanical atomism 
explains everything as a relation between material facts, the 
philosophy of Nature explains everything as a relation between 
^ forces. Schelling, however, is far inferior to the atomists in 
clq^mess ahd logical application of the general thought The 
general scheme which he had constructed by means of the con- 
cepts of powers and polarity is filled out in the most arbitrary 
manner, often by a mere play upon words, so that the name 
“ philosophy of Nature ” has rightly enough acquired an evil * 
sound in scientific ears. Nevertheless a s*rvey of Schelling’s 
symbolism of Nature i| not without historical interest 

The absolute principle (thp original ground) which under- 
lies all things contains the absolute unity of subject and object. 
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\ At no point of ^existence is this unity annulled ; but either one 
or the other pole may preponderate: on this quantitatively 
differing relation between the poles depends the difference 
between the different powers. In nature the objective, in spirit 
the subjective pole preponderates. If the absolute is symbolised 
as A'=s B (where A stands for the subject and B for the object),, 
nature may be symbolised as A=s+Bj ind spirit as ■'■A = B 
(when the plus sign indicates the preponderating pole). There 
are three powers to be distinguished in nature. The first 
appears in the elementary attractive and repulsive forces, which 
hold the world-structure together : gravity is the characteristic 
expression of this first power. Light (as also magnetism, 
electricity, and the chemical process) — the second power — 
expresses the uniting of that which is separated by the disjoining 
forces, and is also an indication of the process of becoming in the 
spiritual sphere. In organic life — the third power — we have 
a w^rld in little, a system of processes which are reciprocally 
end and means ; and in the capacity of the ot^anism for feeling 
(sensibility) the spirit of nature at last breaks through its 
barriers. The powers of spirit appear as the three activities 
of knowledge, action, and art. When he wrpte the System des 
transcendentalen Idecdismus Schelling regarded artistic intuition 
as the highest form of spiritual life. Art is the only true 
and eternal organon and at the same time docvment df 
philosophy. It is ever authenticating that which philosophy 
cannot exhibit externally, i.e. the unconscious in action and 
production, and its original identity with the conscious. It is 
precisely on this account that the philosopher regards art as 
the highest, for it reveals to him, as it were, the holy of holies, 
where, in eternal and original union, burns, as it were in one 
flame, that which is sundered in Nature and history, and which 
in life and action, as in thought, must eternally flee one another. 
The view of Nature which the philosopher construdts for him-* 
self artificially is for art the original and natural one (System, 
p. 475). It is but logical that a philosopher who erects his 
system by means of poetic symbolism should end by declaring 
* art to be the highest. To him, as to Novalis, eveiything is 
in reality poetiy— #the process of Nature is an unconscious 
poetiy which bursts into consciousness ^n and for man. 

Schelling did not mean in ^ny literal sense that Nature is 
the previous development of spirit His philosophy of Nature 
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differs from the modem theory of evolution not only by ita , 
depreciation of the m^hanical interconnection, but also — which, ^ 
indeed, follows as a corollary of this — by its denial of an 
actual transition frofti one “power” into another. One stage 
does not grow out of another, but the creative activity of Nature 
or the absolute, of whi(h experience can only show us the 
products, not itself, <*in ojily attain complete development by 
means of a series of forms. Each particular form originates 
in the infinite process of production itself, not in other forms. 
In the absolute there is an eternal unity of subject and object, 
to the development of which the “ powers ” of Nature and of 
spirit, which are only its different reflections in the medium of 
experience, are not necessary. This standpoint of Schelling’s, 
which was virtually the one adopted by Goethe, became para- 
mount with many scientific men who perceived the kinship 
between natural forms but could not reconcile themselves to 
the thought of an actual descent The kinship existed, in their 
view, in the innermost recesses of Nature, in the creative imagin- 
ation of the Deity, or however they might express it : not be- 
tween the actually existing groups of natural beings. Agassiz, 
Darwin’s most fampus opponent, supported a theory of this kind ; 
it is represented in Danish literature by I. C. SCHIODTE. It 
was an idealistic, not a realistic, doctrine of evolution. 


{b) The Religio-philosophical Problem 

As already mentioned, Schelling’s development was inter- 
rupted at a certain period by an inner discord, followed shortly 
afte*" by an arrest He had begun writing very young, his 
first philosophical work having been composed at the age of 
nineteen. The period of Romanticism exhibits not a few of 
^ such early matured and early checked faculties of production. 
’Ii^ Schelliflg’s case discord and cessation alike may partly be 
’ traced to three causes : (i) the route he had taken tould lead 
him no further, (2) a new problem had presented itself to him, 
and (3) his purely personal relations. 

. The problenw which now presented itself to him was the 
religious problem. We have seen that* Novalis* religious 
enthusiasm had excited in Schelling a spirit of opposition. 
During the Jena period he Ijad been too much absorbed in 
Nature and art for more practical problems to take any hold 
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of him. In a ^letter dating from the early part of 1 806, he 
Vrites : “ In my retirement at Jena I was concerned very little 
with life and very much with Nature, to which my thinking' 
was almost entirely confined. Since that time I have learned 
to see that religion, public faith, civil life, is the point on 
which everything turns ” {Aus Schellik^s Leben, ii. p. 78). It 
was one of his pupils who first led hjm^ t«» occupy himself with 
the religious problem. Eschenmayer, in an interesting little 
work {Die Philosophie in ihren Vbergange zur Nichtphihsophie, 
Erlangen, 1803), asserts that the sphere of religion is higher 
than that of philosophy. For even if philosophy could over- 
come all antitheses and exhibit the absolute as the highest 
unity, the question would still remain. How did the opposites, 
the different powers, originate? and only faith in a creating 
God can supply the answer. Philosophy is not in a position 
to establish the existence of a finite world, split up into 
opposites, a world of differences and powers, existing apart 
from the absolute unity which speculation recognises as the 
highest. Schelling admits that differentiation presents a great 
problem, but is convinced that this problem must be solvable 
by philosophy. Philosophy must extend, its borders ; but 
there is no reason for assuming that religion and philosophy 
are altogether different. He affirms that it certainly is impos- 
sible to deduce difference from identity, plurality froijj unity^ 
it was precisely on this account that he had stated in his 
philosophy th^t antithesis (difference, plurality) is a no less 
original principle than unity. A living unity is one which 
contains the opposites — however great the tension between 
them — not without but within itself. In the work entitled 
PhilosqpMe und Religion (1804), which he wrote after he had 
withdrawn from Jena to 'WUrzburg, he admits that there are 
forces active in Nature and history too markedly antagonistic 
to be deducible from the idea of the absolute unity — &n antaggn-' 
ism which ‘must be harmonised through the different stages of 
Nature and history. He had previously called Nature the 
Odyssey of the spirit ; he now uses this expression of history 
also. The undisciplined and irrational in Nature and history 
testify, according to him, to a falling away from the idea, to 
a discord which has crept in and which cries out to be recon- 
ciled. Against Eschenmayer, ,as a few years later in his 
polemic against Fichte, he asserts, however, that such opposi- 
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tion and discord is necessary in order that thpre may be life j 
and harmony. Without opposition no life. This line of' 
thought, especially after he had settled in Munich, was 
nourished by the study of the old mystics, more particularly Jakob 
Bdhme ; indeed there was a general revival of Bohme at that 
time. St Martin and ffanz Baader revived his line of thought 
in France and Germing Respectively. In the most important 
and able work of Schelling’s religio - philosophical period, 
the Philosophischen Untersuchungen iiber das Wcsen der men- 
schlichen Freiheit und die damit susammenhdngenden Gegen- 
stande (1809), he attempts to show that we are only justified 
in conceiving God as a personal being if we posit an 
original antithesis within the absolute, within the essence of 
the Deity, — a dark irrational ground which becomes purified 
and harmonised, as he had taught in his philosophy, in the 
course of the life-development of the Divine Being. He here 
attributes great religious significance to his philosophy of 
Nature, with its gradually ascending powers. Personality 
develops only in contrast with a natural foundation, and, with 
this as a basis, through conflict with opposing forces. Finite 
beings have this CRintrast, this basis, outside themselves. If the 
infinite Being possesses personality it must contain this relation 
of opposition within itself: there must be something in God 
^hich it^and for itself is not God but which can become God. 
Theism, says Schelling in a polemic against Jacobi, may be 
constructed on the soil of naturalism ; but from a pure theism, 
from the rational God of the Enlightenment or from the non- 
natural God of ordinary theology, it is impossible to establish 
the existence of Nature. Given opposites may be transcended, 
and it is this which constitutes life ; hut given opposites can 
never be explained out of pure unity. In the primitive 
^ difference Schlegel, following ever in Bohme’s footsteps, sees 
* the beginnfhg of evil. When man obeys the deep-lying impulse 
to egoism, to self-assertion, he follows a will which leads back 
to the first ground of things. All evil consists in a striving to 
return to the chaos out of which the order of Nature has pro- 
ceeded. Thus il becomes comprehensible that Nature should 
always show us a residuum which is not • transparent to the 
understanding, and wh^h cannot be reduced to definite laws, i,e. 
the survival of the anaent cl^^ios. But without chaos, without 
conflict and dissolution, there is no real unity; without dis- 
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'^cension love ci^not reveal itself. Had God prevented evil 
He must have destroyed His own personality ; in order to 
prevent the existence of evil God would have had to annul 
His own existence I '•* 

Schelling’s remarkable work — a blending of deep thought 
and fancy — owes its philosophical interest to his admission of 
an irrational, i.e. a something which i%. impervious to thought as 
Schelling knew and exercised it, and to the fact that he hereby, 
and to this extent, proves that speculative philosophy cannot 
reach its goal, but must allow that critical philosophy is right 
in assigning limits to knowledge. To this extent, too, it indi- 
cates a reaction against speculation, and has a certain realistic 
character. It is interesting, further, because it ushers in a new 
discussion of the concept of God, and investigates the con- 
ditions under which an absolute infinite Being can be conceived 
as having personality. In conformity with Bohme’s axiom : 
“Wjthout opposites no consciousness,” an opposition within 
the nature of God is now postulated as the necessary condition 
for conceiving God as a person. This thought, resting on 
ideas contained in Bohme’s philosophy and revived by 
Schelling, became the basis of the philosophical theism subse- 
quehtly developed by eminent thinkers such as C. H. Weisse 
(1801-1866), in his Das philosophische Problem der Gegenwart 
(1842), and afterwards in his Philosophischen Dogmatit (1855- 
62) ; and HERMANN LoTZE. The difficulty for philosophical 
theism is that if the antithesis, the overcoming of which is the 
necessary condition for the personality of God, is intra-divine, 
contained within God’s own nature,^ it cannot be taken very 
seriously. The battle then becomes a game, a divine joke. 
Personal life as we know it, and as alone we are able to form 
a conception of it, must wrestle with external (not self-made) 
limits ; a personal life the inner forces of which are not being 
continually partly nourished, partly checked, by external cir- 
cumstanced is unthinkable. With regard to Schelling more 
particulaYly, he never meant that a successive process went on 
in the Deity ; struggle does not precede peace ; in God there is 
no first or last, but eternal circular motion. <• But this makes 
the idea of the wh«le entirely unthinkable ; every attempt to 
think such an eternal circular motion ijiust in the end make 
us giddy. Even Arnauld in his priticism of Descartes’ doctrine 
of God as causa sui (see vol. L p. 225 of the present work), 
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had shown the contradiction in which this involves us, Weissoy 
saw clearly that we c^n only find a meaning for this thought' 
by assuming that the being of God has suffered an actual his- 
torical development <n time. But this is contradictory to the 
concept of God as the absolute Being, nor does it lessen the 
difficulty of philosophiciA theism/*^ 

We have seen th« terping-point in Schelling’s philosophical 
production. Cessation followed close upon it. At the conclusion 
of his treatise of 1 809 he promises a presentation of the philo- 
sophy of spirit based on the foundation he had acquired. In 
spite of various attempts, and even somewhat noisy announce- 
ments, however, this promise remained unfulfilled. His pro- 
ductivity was checked. Perhaps it was owing to the death of 
‘ his brilliant wife that he now allowed himself to give way to an 
attack of hypochondria. But Hegel’s appearance and victorious 
progress in the philosophical world certainly helped to deter- 
mine Schelling to keep in the background. In Erlangen^ and 
Munchen his philosophy of religion took shape quietly in the 
form of lectures, and almost the only things of his which were 
published were some bitter onslaughts on his victorious rival at 
Berlin. When, a(jfer Hegel’s death, the so-called Left of his 
school, with Strauss and Feuerbach at their head, deduced fVom 
his teaching heterodox religious consequences, Schelling obeyed 
ffie call pf King Friedrich Wilhelm IV., who sympathised with 
the Romanticists (1861), and appeared as a kind of philosophical 
redeemer. It was now expected that he would publish the 
thoughts which had so long occupied him. But his appearance 
in Berlin was a fiasco. His theory did not appear in print until 
after his death, which took place in 1854. It consists of a 
Philosophie der Mythologie, and a Philosophic der Offenharung^ and 
is an attempt to show how the Odyssey of spirit, the progressive 
reconciliation and harmonisation of the restless and opposing 
* fofces taktf place in the course of the development of the religious 
consciousness. One and the same process extends through 
the mythologies leading up to Christianity, and through the 
development of Christianity into free religion. The details of 
this exposition ace not interesting ; Schelling treated religio- 
historical facts no less arbitrarily than lie had handled the 
facts of natural science in his youth, and the ideas of his later 
years are lacking in the Titanic boldness, and the romantic 
spirit by which so many of his early writings are distinguished. 


CHAPTER III 


GEORGE WILLIAM FREDERICK HEGEL 

(a) Biography and Characteristics 

In a conversation with Eckermann (February 17, 1831) 
Goethe described the relation between the two parts of Faust 
as follows : “ The first part is almost entirely subjective ; it is 
the outpouring of an individual imprisoned in his passions. 
In the second part the subjective element has almost dis* 
appeared — we get here a higher, broader, clearer, less passionate 
world.” The development of German philospphy in the various 
systems which arose after Kant, offers a parallel to >the differ- 
ence which Goethe thus describes between the two parts of his 
great work. Kant and Fichte began with subjective searching 
And striving, with a sharp distinction between the ideal and 
reality, and their efforts were, to a certain degree, carried on by 
Schelling. In Hegel’s system we reach the close ; we become 
reconciled with reality by plunging into its different spheres, so 
that what had hitherto hovered before men as a distant ideal 
to be pursued is now found to be the innermost kernel of 
things. That which Goethe meant to express in the second 
part of his Faust, i.e. reconciliation with reality won by actual 
experience and faithful work, was precisely what “Hegel jn- ' 
tended hi? ^stem to express, in opposition to the critical 
philosophy and to Romanticism. There is yet another 
respect in which the parallel holds good, — the transitions 
and details of the Hegelian system offer to the understanding 
difficulties as grea^as do those contained in the second part 
of Faust. 

The reader of Hegel’s works is strtick from the first, not 
only by the abstract character of his developments, but still 
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more by the many technical expressions he ,employs. Thi» j 
is especially deterrent to the modem reader. But he who'^ 
succeeds in penetrating this outer husk will become aware 
of another charactei^stic which presses into the foreground, 
and which must occupy this foremost place if Hegel’s 
portrait as a thinker is no be drawn with historical accuracy. 
This characteristic * |hi# great interest in the content' of 
spiritual life under all forms and at all stages. His specu- 
lative method and his abstract form of exposition notwith- 
standing, Hegel’s was a realistic nature. He felt an urgent 
need to lose himself in the objective powers of life. He 
wanted to re-think the fulness of life, to translate it into the 
form of thought In order that this rich content may become 
the property of thought it must be expressed in a circle of 
thought, the individual members of which are as intimately 
bound together as are the individual moments of existence 
(Dasein), no one of which can be disturbed without a tremor 
passing through the whole. By means of his dialectical 
method, Hegel believed himself able to present such a circle of 
thoughts. But by the irony of fate the very method which he 
believed would le%d him to the goal prevented his thoughts 
from attaining a form and foundation such as could ensure them 
the lasting significance which they deserve. 

• Heggi was bom at Stuttgart, August 27, 1770, and 
studied theology at Tubingen at the same time as Schelling, 
who was his junior by five years. In addit'on to theology he 
studied natural science and philosophy ; he felt particularly 
attracted by Kant and Rousseau. While quite young, he 
took a great interest in politics, and his admiration for classical 
antiquity, which he shared with his friend, the poet Hdlderlin, 
sprang up equally early. During his residence in Berne, in 
the capacity of tutor in a private family, he continued his 
‘stqjlies. Some essajrs on the philosophy of religion, written 
at this time, betray a distinctly rationalistic tendency. We 
may gather that his interest in politics was undiminished from 
the fact that he studied the system of finance of the Canton 
of Berne down tP its minutest details. The productions 
friend Schelling filled him with amazement ; he declared (liiy 
himself to be still a learner. He grew to his full estate as an 
independent thinker a^ Frankfort, where he lived from 1 79 ^* 
1800, still as a private tutor, but under freer ai\d more 
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^ ‘favourable conditions than formerly.’ It was here that his 
' philosophy took form. In a letter to Srhelling (November 2, 
1 800) he writes that the ideal of his youth must now transform 
itself into a system — an utterance charalteristic alike of his 
personality and his philosophy. What this ideal was may be 
gathered from his notes of this period, which were published 
first by Rosenkranz {Hegel's Leben^ l^ei^lin, 1844), *ind after- 
wards by Haym {Hegel und seine Zeit, Berlin, 1857). His 
study of history — more especially the history of politics and of 
religion — had led him to prize those nations and ages in which 
men lived wholly and entirely in great thoughts, held in 
common, which revealed to them the kernel of existence. In 
Hellenism and Christianity he found forms of culture, both of 
which exhibited this* characteristic. In these the individual 
did not feel himself a separate member, cut oft from the whole, 
did not confront the whole with subjective criticism, but was 
inspired by it and absorbed in it. 

But these ages of harmony are over. Fervently as Hegel 
agreed with Holderlin in his enthusiasm for antiquity (he has 
expressed this feeling in a poem entitled “ Eleusis ”) ; and 
eagerly as he studied mediccval mysticism^ yet he never fell 
under the illusion that these ages could be revivtid. The 
ideal for which he looked was the appearance of this spiritual 
life in a new form. He felt as impatient with the objective, 
critical, rationalistic, and revolutionary tendency of the time as 
Fichte showed himself in the Grundzugen des gegenwartigen 
Zeitalters, and this impatience really underlies the whole 
Romantic movement. But in maintaining that the ideal must 
be translated into a system, Hegel meant that a complete inter- 
connected thought-system must be substituted for the empty 
search of the critical philosopher and the capricious attitude of 
Romanticism towards reality. 

The dangers and difficulty of such a transition lies in j:he‘ ' 
fact that firhtle the ideal denotes vista, lack of conclusion, an 
open hdrizon, system aims at giving an interconnected and 
completed explanation. In the process of transition we are 
likely to find that the ideal conforms unduly to reality, or 
reality is twisted « to fit in with the ideal. Heel’s s}^tem 
suffers from both these defects. The reality to which he 
points as the revelation of an ^ ideal Aas only too frequently 
already received at his hands a twist in the interests di 
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idealism. It must, therefore, be acknowledged that his whole, 
system rests on the soil of Romanticism. 

In the year i8oi ^egel was appointed to a professorship 
at Jena. Since the«time when Reinhold had come forward as 
the champion of the Kantian philosophy the University of 
Jena had been the home /f the philosophical movement. It was 
here that Schiller, F^hte, and Schelling laboured ; here, too, 
Herbart and Fries stud^* during the same years. 

For some time Hegel and Schelling worked together. 
Together they published a journal in which Hegel polemicised 
against the “ philosophy of reflection ” which could not rise to the 
idea of the absolute unity of subject and object, nor see every- 
thing in the light of this idea. (This criticism referred in 
particular to Kant, Fichte, and Jacobi.) Their ways soon parted, 
however, owing to the difference of intellectual disposition 
between the two men. Schelling’s strength lay in intuition, in 
powerful grasp, in pregnant intimations ; but he was not the 
man for the quiet execution of detailed work. And the spdidy 
attainment of a new standpoint was followed — throughout his 
entire youth — ^by a no less speedy renunciation. Hegel was 
slow to develop, but from the time when his system was first 
sketched qpt in its leading features (1800) it was never changed, 
and he devoted ail the remainder of his life to developing it by 
means of the method which he held to be the right one. He 
broke with the “Reflective philosophy” because it taught a 
dualism between the subject and reality ' he broke with 
Schelling on account of the formlessness of his thought and the 
unsteadiness of his method. The breach was announced in the 
preface to the Phdnomen^ogU des Geistes (Phenomenology of 
Mind) (1807). In Schelling’s philosophy, he here says, the 
Absolute is “ the night in which all cows are black,” for it is 
described as the unity or identity of all differences. Schelling, 

* it is true, recognises opposites, for he works with the schema of 
polarity; but it is nothing more than an empty schema, in which 
real development never comes by its rights. Schelling is like a 
painter with only two colours on his palette, who believes 
he can reproduce, all things by their means. The important 
point is to show how the different elen^ents in existence 
{Dctsem) pass over into one another with an inner necessity. 
It is only 1^ means ofithis inner interconnection between all 
things in the world that we cafl understand that the absolute is 
VOL. 11 • N 
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,no dead being {Sein), no passive unity, but process, life, spirit. 
Hegel is here urging the claims of the dialectical method, which 
really contains within it, as we shall presently show, his. whole 
system. The Phdnomenologie des Geistes^s intended to furnish 
an introduction to the system. In this work Hegel shows how 
ordinary consciousness develops into tipeculative consciousness, 
rising through different grades or forms oto knowledge. That 
truth is neither dead being (Substahc 4 ) nor mere subjectivity, 
but a living unity of the two, — ^a knowledge, moreover, to which 
the individual consciousness can attain all the more easily since 
“ the world-spirit has had the patience to pass through these 
forms in their long series in time and to undertake the huge 
labour of the world-history in which it shapes out in each 
one the whole content of which it is capable.” {Phdnomenologie : 
Vorrede). The course of development described in this unique 
work is at once that of the individual and of the race ; it gives 
at the same time a psychology and a history of culture — and 
in Iflie exposition the two are so interwoven with one another 
that it is often impossible to tell which of the two is intended. 

The battle of Jena, and circumstances resulting therefrom, 
led Hegel to move to South Germany. He was so absorbed 
in speculative thought that this catastrophe failed to, kindle his 
patriotism. Indeed, on the very day before the battle he had 
watched with interest and speculative curiosity the Emperor, 
“ this world-mind on horseback ” as he rode out to reconnoitre. 
He felt himself a spectator only, looking on at a drama in 
the world’s history, whose only concern was to find a quiet 
comer for himself. He spent some time at Bambei^ editing a 
paper. After that he became Refetor of the Gymnasium at 
NUraberg (i 808-16). It was here he published his chief work, 
the Wissenschaft der Logik (Science of Logic) (1812-16), 
consisting of a presentation of all the fundamental concepts of 
science, developed according to the dialectical method. It was‘ 
but natuml ,that he should wish to be once more connected 
with a university. From 18 16-18 he was Professor at Heidel- 
berg, where he published his Encyklopddie der philosophischen 
Wissensekaften im Grundrisse {" Encyclopaedia of the Philo- 
sophical Sciences p, and during the last years of his life he 
was active at the Berlin University, where his Grundlinien der 
Pkilosopkie des Reckts (" Sketch of al Philosophy of Law ") 
appeared (1821). During the Berlin period his influence was 
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at its height, partly on account of the boldness, of his system,' 
which seemed to ofT^ a living frame wide enough to embrace 
the whole spiritual content of the time, and which soon drew 
a large following rcUnd him ; partly on account of the con- 
servatism of his philosophy of rights and of religion which 
came in the nick of tim# for those in authority. It was the 
age of unfulfilled politiml jiromises and of clerical reaction in 
Germany, and yet Hegel taught the ideal truth of the existing 
civil order and of the ruling religion 1 However unattractive 
the manner in which this tendency of Hegel expressed itself — 
especially in his attacks on thinkers who held opposite views 
which brought them into disfavour with the authorities — there 
can be no doubt that his conservatism sprang out of his 
idealism. He was convinced that the idea is never too weak 
to penetrate reality either in Nature or in the State : “ As to 
Nature, philosophy, it is admitted, has to understand it as it is. 
The philosopher’s stone must be concealed somewhere^ in 
Nature itself ^ we say ; Nature is in itself rational, and know- 
ledge has to apprehend the reason actually present in it. But 
the ethical world, or the State which is, in fact, reason potently 
and permanently ^ctualised in self-consciousness, is not per- 
mitted to enjoy the happiness of being reason at all On the 
contrary, the spiritual universe is looked upon as abandoned by 
Ood, and^iven over as a prey to accident and chance.” This 
conviction explains his indignation against those who believed 
themselves possessed of more reason than had developed 
historically in the State. At this point Hegel is close to the 
so-called historical school which regards the ordering of rights 
as the work of history, exited above all individual reflection 
and will. > 

He even goes so far as to say that philosophy must always 
come too late to teach us how the world ought to be. 
'Thought is* the last product of the world - process. When 
reflection awakens it is a sign that an historical •fdtm of life 
has drawn to a close : “ The owl of Minerva takes its flight 
only when the shades of night are gathering.” Hegel’s con- 
servatism ought, properly speaking, to have led him to attribute 
far greater weight to the empirical method than he actually did. 
For if thought always follows after, and cannot anticipate 
the new, how is it posable to ^discover truth by way of pure 
thought, of the dialectical method ? 
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■ Hegel died of cholera on November 14, 1831. A few 
years afterwards his collected work? {jReligion^hilosopkU, 
Asthetik, Geschichte PhUosophie, etc.) were published by his 
pupils, partly from his MS. notes for his lectures. 

(^) The Dialectical Method 

• t * 

Hegel understands by what he calls dialectic (i) a property 
of all our thoughts, in virtue of which each particular thought 
necessarily passes over into another, but also (2) a property of 
things in virtue of which every particular thing necessarily 
belongs together with all other things. Hence, in his view, 
the way in which thought reaches truth is also the immediate 
expression of the innermost life of existence (JDasein) ; when 
we think existence, existence thinks in us. 

(i) Since every concept is limited, it passes over when 
logically thought out into its opposite, its negation. To think 
it out is to annul it But through the negation there arises a 
new positive ; for what is negated is only the definite, finite 
content, not all content whatsoever. Negation, then, means 
that a new concept comes into force, ^lut since this new 
concept is determined by its relation to the previous cne, and by 
the recollection of the same, it is richer than the latter. The 
concept which is now formed -^ntains the preening one 
taken up into a large whole. Further, negation is only an 
annulling in the sense that the negated concept is raised 
to a higher unity. A unity of opposites comes into being 
which contains both the concept posited and its opposite. 
“ In this way,” says Hegel in the introduction to the “ Logic," 
“ the system of concepts has to form itself and to complete 
itself in a ceaseless, pure, progression — free from any accretion 
from without” 

The Hegelian system, accordingly, develops itself, in 
triads in* which the concept and its opposite having both 
been n^ated, the unity of the opposites, the higher unity 
which includes both position and negation, is posited — to be sub* 
jected in turn to the same process. If we ^gin with the most 
abstract of all concepts, that of being (Sein), it passes over 
into the concept of nothing, since pure undifferentiated being, 
without content and determination, il the same as not*being. 
By uniting these two concepts we get the concept of becoming, 
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for becoming is both being and not-being, since* it is the transi-* 
tion from one condition to another. The concept of becom- 
ing, however, leads in turn to the concept of qualities which 
arise or are annulled, and so on. 

(2) But this forwards-striving dialectic is the expression 
of the self-development^f existence {Daseins). The pulse of 
existence itself beats Colour thinking, — with the same rhythm, 
moreover, as everywhere else. Every finite phenomenon 
points, in virtue of its limitation, beyond itself ; it is but a 
moment in the one great whole. In maintaining the ob- 
jectivity of the dialectic Hegel has two particular experiences 
in view, as may be seen from his application of it in detail. 
These are, first, the passing over of opposites into one another, 
precisely because of their oppositional relation, e.g. the psycho- 
Ic^cal effect of contrast, the rhythm of life and death, light 
and darkness (for too strong a light — no less than absolute 
darkness — deprives us of the power of seeing), and wi^in 
the social sphere, the shifting over of strict right into crying 
wrong {summum Jus, sutnma injuria), etc. At the summit of 
evolution, dissolution sets in : this was the law according 
to which Hegel attempted to construct Nature and history. 
Secondly, "however — and this is the essential point of view — 
he is mindful of the fact that the results of earlier stages of 
(^^velopment determine development in its later stages. The 
innocence of the child is annulled by the unrest of doubt, of 
reflection, and of passion ; but this purging fire develops a 
firmer, more harmonious character, in which the immediacy 
of childhood reappears in ji higher form. The seed-corn must 
perish if the plant is to come into being, but the plant 
contains all that was of the essence of^ the seed-corn. What 
Hegel tries to express by his doctrine of the dialectic as a 
, world-process is his conviction of the conservation of the forces 
and values in existence. In his mystical parlance, the memory 
of the world-spirit contains everything ; destructidh means the 
annulling of external existence, not the destruction of what 
is essential. Never before had such a magnificent attempt 
been made to extend the conservation of force and of worth 
to the spiritual sphere. The turning-point ht which the ideal 
became transformed into a system with Hegel was the moment 
when he ceased to doubt the conservation of worth in 
existence. As long as a shaup distinction is made between 
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'the ideal and reality it still remains an open question whether 
the ideal might not vanish from existence (so that the “ happy 
ages ” could never return), even supposing the elementary forces 
were not lost, but persisted under other forms. 

Thus significant ideas lie behind the dialectical method. 
The most important thing to notice Kere, however, is that the 
speculative philosophy laid down fcrftlle first time an inde- 
pendent and peculiar method, in which pure reason could 
develop itself according to its own inner laws. Hegel’s “ Logic ” 
is the first resolute answer to Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason." 
If Hegel were right, the problem which Kant pronounced 
insoluble, i.e. to establish by way of thought the knowledge 
of existence, was solved. But since negation is a purely 
logical operation which always remains within our own power, 
we should, if Hegel were right, be able to spin the thread of 
thought farther by our own unaided effort, since out of any 
con.':ept whatever new positive concepts could be conjured. 
Unfortunately this is not the case. It is in our own power 
certainly to negate, and to negate this negation — but the 
negation of negation always leads us back again to the 
original position, just as -i- (-i- 2 ) = 2, but is 4iot a new number. 
If by negation of not — A I could arrive not at A’hgain but 
at B, then, and only then, could the thread of thought be spun 
to infinity purely a priori. Hence the systematisaticn of odr 
fundamental concepts of knowledge is only apparently, not 
really, furthered by Hegel’s dialectical method. As a matter 
of fact, the triad (position, negation, higher unity) is only a 
schema into which he presses the empirical content more or 
less arbitrarily. 

Hegel’s dialectical metliod is a further development of 
Fichte’s antithetical method. But Fichte was well aware that 
the antithesis (as positive proposition) cannot be deduced from . 
the thesis. The different opposed propositions were, in his 
eyes, only different attempts to express the given ; each 
proposition denotes a fresh onslaught on reality on the part 
of thought, and the synthesis unites what each proposition 
has established. Hence the new position is always reached 
through experience. But, according to Hegel, the antithesis 
ought always to be deducible from the thesis without the help 
of experience. Like Fichte’s antithetical method, Schelling’s 
potentialising or depotentialising metht^ was also a precursor 
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of the dialectical method. The Romantic attempt to reach a* 
purely idealistic constniction of the world-conception concludes 
with Hegel. History dealt out to him the fate prescribed by 
his own dialectic ; when once it was understood what a 
thorough-going speculative idealism involved, thought turned 
away in search of other 4 tarting-points and other methods. 

(c) The System 

Hegel's system falls — in agreement with the fundamental 
law of the dialectic — into three parts. The first part consists 
of the Logic, which is for Hegel not merely a doctrine of the 
forms of our thought, but also a presentation of the eternal 
thoughts which underlie existence. He himself refers to the 
idea of the Logos as the world-creating and world-ordering 
principle. The world of Nature, as well as that of spirit, is ruled 
by general laws and thoughts which the Logic exhibits in their 
pure abstract form, by showing how one concept develops out 
of another. The second part of the system is the Philosophy 
of Nature, which exhibits the thought-content of existence not 
in logical abstractibn, but in the form of “ externality ” in space 
and time.* The transition from the Logic to the Philosophy of 
Nature must proceed with dialectical necessity. This is one of 
tlie most^lifficult points of the Hegelian method. The transition 
may indeed be said to take place naturally, for the abstraction 
on which the Logic builds is annulled, and the thinker goes 
back to the experiences from which he abstracted the concepts 
with which he operated jp the Logic. The “Philosophy of 
Nature” has rightly been called 'the partie honteuse of the 
Hegelian system. Hegel is even more arbitrary than Schelling 
in his treatment of the concepts of natural science. Schelling 
• Jiad already placed Kepler (on account of his Mysterium 
cosmograpltxcunC) and Goethe (on account of his doctrine of 
colours) above Newton. Hegel goes still farthei* in the same 
direction. We have here a Romantic attempt (in which the 
decided change which took place in Kepler’s views was entirely 
^ored) to suppress the mechanical conception of Nature. (See 
vol. I of this work, p. 169.) Hegel, like Schelling, starts by 
attempting to arrange the concepts of the forces and forms of 
Nature in such a manned as to show how Nature has worked itself 
up, stage by stage, from mere externality to the inwardness of 
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'spirit The most important stages are, mechanism, physics, 
organism. These stages, however, no »more indicate a real 
development than they did with Schelling. Hegel expressly 
declares {En^clopadia, § 249) : “ Nature 'must be regarded as 
a system of stages (degrees), in which one necessarily proceeds 
from the other . . . not, however, inVuch a way that one is 
naturally produced by the other, but in 'the inner idea which 
constitutes the ground of Nature. Metamorphosis can only 
happen to the concept as such, since change in it alone is 
development. . . . Thinking consideration must banish such 
nebulous and at bottom senseless ideas as the so-called pro- 
ceeding of plants and animals from water, and the proceeding of 
highly developed animal organisation from lower ones, etc.” 
This passive is characteristic of the idealistic doctrine of 
evolution, which regards the strict mechanical deduction of one 
natural form out of another as externality and sensuousness, an 
outeage on the pure self-activity of the idea. The third part of 
the system is the Geistesphihsophie ("Philosophy of Spirit”). 
The transition is effected by the annulling, in its turn, of the 
form of externality under which the idea appears in Nature. 
Inwardness, independence of time and placed takes the place of 
the material divisibility and extension of Nature. Althbugh here, 
too, there is a hitch in the proof of the dialectical necessity, 
yet the origin of conscious life presents no difficulty in«principfe 
to Hegel since he conceives the idea, the spiritual principle, as 
the innermost essence, the true existence underlying Nature. 
Hegel’s philosophy is really philosophy of spirit from beginning 
to end ; it is an attempt to make th^ science of mind absolute 
science, just as materialism is an attempt to make the science of 
matter absolute science. When one of Hegel’s pupils (the 
elder Erdmann) designates his system " Panlogismus ” on 
account of the attempt which runs all through it to display the^ . 
whole content of existence under the form of abstract categories, 
and to conceive the movement of thought as the law of the 
univers^ he lajrs too great weight on the form of the Hegelian 
system. Another of his pupils (Rosenkranz) was mucih 
nearer the truth in calling it “ philosophy of spirit.” The real 
object of the dialectical method is to show that all things are 
as intimately interconnected as are the thoughts of the mind 
— ^that like the latter all things forn^ a great totality, and 
that the true expression of the essence of existence runs : 





Evetything is spirit, and spirit is everything. Kant’s “ synthesis * 
has here become a* world 'principle. The “Philosophy of 
Spirit,” like the “ Philosophy of Nature,” falls naturally into 
three parts. The first part treats of the subjective mind (in 
the graduated series of soul, consciousness, reason), the 
spiritual life of the ind^idual subject — the content, that is to 
say, of what would no 4 v be called psycholc^. Then follows 
objective mind — spiritual life as it displays itself in the 
different social forms and institutions of history. Here belong 
law, morality, and the ethical life of the family, of civil society, 
of the State (social ethics (Sittlichkeii) as distinguished from 
morality {Moralitdt)). The higher unity of subjective and 
objective spirit is absolute spirit, the totality of the spiritual 
life of existence “the spirit in its community” (“d 5 *j Geist in 
seiner Gemeinde”), where every distinction between the individual 
and that which fulfils and supports the individual has dis- 
appeared. Art, religion, and (speculative) philosophy • are 
mentioned as forms of the absolute mind. 

This highest stage itself, the culmination of the dialectical 
movement, must, however, be the stage on which the human 
spiritual life, the*only one known to us, stands. But Hegel 
treats thTs point with a certain ambiguity. Although art, 
religion, and philosophy express human striving, yet he really 
conceive them as life-forms of the world-spirit. But in his 
Philosophy of Nature {Enq/clopcedia, § 290, cf 280) he makes 
a naive admission that, after all, these life-forms are realised at 
a definite place in the universe, and indeed, .^o far as we know, 
are only realised here wl)^n he tries to show that the planets 
are more perfect ,|heavenly bodies than the sun, and that the 
earth is the most perfect of the planets 1 The “ most perfect ” 
must mean here that which is most litted to develop spiritual 


..life. But, in that case, what is the good of the rest of the 
\ universe? * The grave doubts of old Boehme (vol. i. p. 70 ff) 
'A might raise their heads once again ! In spite of aH Ris dialectic 
'l^pegel was not able to rise above the geocentric and anthropo- 
i^tric standpoint, which, indeed, we are forced to adopt. No 
malectic can teaCh us to jump off our own shadows. 

^ Two sections of Hegel’s Philosophy of Mind are of especial 
interest for the histoiy of civilisation as well as for philosophy, 
i.e. his doctrine of rights and the State and his doctrine of 
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(</) Philosophy of Ri^ts 

The ideal of Hegel’s youth had been the antique State, 
conceived as a divine power embracing and absorbing 'all 
individuals, in contradistinction to thffi modem individualistic 
conception which regards the State as dl-i^nating in a contract 
between individual egoisms. So later, in his Philosophy of 
Rights (which is a further development of what appears in the 
system under the head of Objective Mind), he contrasts social 
morality {Sittlichkeit) as it exists in family life, civic society, 
and the State, partly with right, as the expression of the 
individual will, partly with “morality” (Moralitat), as the 
expression of the subjective conscience, which in its isolation 
from the objective power of society becomes pure caprice, evil ! 
Only in social life can right and morality flourish ; they are 
offshoots of the Whole and are not themselves wholes. In a 
moral social order the good finds lasting existence as in a world 
animated by itself. The decision here no longer rests with the 
individual conscience and caprice. There is something in the 
ethical world which transcends the consciousness of the individual. 
It was in this sense that Sophocles’ Antigone declared the 
laws to be eternal ; no one knows from whence they come. 
The life of particular individuals is regulated by ethical* powers, 
which, it is true, find in individuals points of attachment, but 
which, nevertheless, are not dependent on them. Indeed, 
Hegel even goes so far as to declare (§ 145), “Whether the 
individual exists or not is a matter of indifference to the 
objective moral order, which alone is steadfast It is the 
power by which the life of individuals is governed.” Yet it is 
only in objective morality that the individual finds his right 
sphere ; he only becomes free when he lives in it ; the relation . , 
between the individual and society then becomes so close that 
faith and confidence are no longer, appropriate terms, since they 
presuppose a certain relation of difference. The natural will 
has been replaced by a new and higher nature, morality (</rV 
Sitt^ Where the ethical substance, the spirit of the family, 
of civic society, of the State, rules, there the particular duties of 
the individual as such necessarily arise, and are not difficult 
to discover. ' • ' 

Of the various ethical communities the State is the most 
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important As the higher unity of both it unites in itself th^ 
essence of the family and of civic society. It is the full 
reality of the moral idea. Spirit has realised itself much more 
perfectly here than *n Nature, where it still slumbers. The 
State is the progression of God in the world, and must be 
honoured as something Aalf earthly, half divine. As the duties 
of each individual spflng immediately from his place in society, 
and there is no need for him to devise them for himself, so too 
the constitution of the State is the natural outcome of its 
nature. It is true that the constitution develops in the course 
of time, historically ; but it is not “ something made.” As 
empirical proof that constitutions are not made Hegel quotes 
the constitution which the leaders of the French Revolution 
devised and attempted in vain to establish, also the constitution, 
reasonable enough in itself, which Napoleon tried to force on 
Spain. Hegel’s philosophy of rights has the great merit of 
emphasising the connection between the life of the constitution 
and the historical character of the State as a whole, which 
transcends the wishes and thoughts of every particular individual. 
He approximates here to the historical school and to positivism. 
Auguste Comte’s first independent work {Systhtte de la politique 
positive, rt2i) was, accordingly, very well received by Hegel (as 
may be seen from a letter of Comte’s to a friend at Berlin) while, 
9 n the ether hand, Comte’s interest was excited by what he 
heard of Hegel’s lectures on philosophy, although, in his opinion, 
Hegel was “encore trop m6taphysique,” and “spirit” played all 
too important a part in his system : “ Je n’ 'ime point du tout 
son esprit, auquel il fait jouer un r 61 e si singulier.” (See Littr^, 
Auguste Comte et la philosophie positive, 2nd ed. p. 1 57.) 

It was not Hegel’s intention, however, to revive the antique 
State, to the defects of which he was ’not blind. The modem 
, State must be the organisation of freedom. Civic society, the 
fagiily, anfl private individuals must find in the State the 
satisfaction of their particular interests. The Stated must only 
demand as a duty that which is properly the right of the 
individual The great aim of the State ought not and can- 
not be reached without the support of the smaller societies and 
individuals it embraces (“«<?/ without the •private knowledge 
and will of particularity itself, which must preserve its right,” 
I 260). Nevertheless, ^in his Retailed exposition, Hegel makes 
the objective element altogether predominant. Even that modest 
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not without” is not respected — for, as we have already heard, 
the social morality {Sittlichkeit) of the objective substance is 
indifferent to the existence or non-existence of particular 
individuals. To a thinker who finds the divine-earthly, 
“ substantive reason,” in the State, and that not in the idea or 
ideal of the State, but in the State*as it ^ :tually exists, the ideals, 
criticisms, and reasonings of the partickUr individual naturally 
appear as subjective opinions and wishes, as a giving one’s self 
airs, a “ knowing better,’’ which fails to recognise the deep 
truth of that which has historical existence. In accordance 
with the principle, “ Those who know, oi apurroi, should rule, 
not the ignorance and vanity of those who know better.” 
Hegel recognises in the bureaucracy the true representatives of 
the State. 

“ The government rests with the world of officials.” He 
believed this principle realised in Germany, more especially in 
Pn\?sia. This was the most satisfactory spectacle which dis- 
covered itself to him when he concluded his lectures (1820-30) 
on the philosophy of history with a survey of the condition 
of Europe. The progression of God in the world had got so 
far. The reactionary, speculative thinker • did not perceive 
that the foot of the Deity was already raised to takd new and 
strong steps, which would for the time shatter every system, 
without, however, blotting out the view into the world of thfe 
ideal. 

In the preface to his “ Philosophy of Rights,” Hegel makes 
an odious attack on Fries of Jena, a disciple of Kant Fries 
had taken part in the German students’ festival on the Wart- 
burg ( 1 8 1 7) — a festival of which the reactionaries highly dis- 
approved — and had made a speech in which he had said : 
“ When a nation is really inspired by a common spirit, then 
from below, from the people, will come life sufficient for the^ 
discharge of all public business. Living associatibns, united 
indissolubly by the sacred bond of friendship, will dedicate 
themselves to all branches of public service and all schemes 
for educating the people.” So, cries Hegel, the ethical world 
is to be given up to the contingency of subjective opinions and 
caprices, and the work on which reason has been engaged for 
more than a thousand years left to the mercy of personal 
feeling ! In his zeal to tfanslatf the i<kal into system Hegel 
was unjust to those to whom the existing system did not appear 
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ideal Histoty has proved him wrong. It has shown that thd 
State can only grow st;rong through the free co-operation of the 
people. To establish the German kingdom, founded by war, 
Bismarck at once introduced universal suffrage. 

philosophy of Religion 

In the sphere of religion also H^el demands absorption 
of the individual in that which has developed historically. 
There must be no subjective reasoning, no individual feeling. 
But he also promises that, in the work of history, the peculiar 
work of the world-spirit, thought will find its own essence 
again ! He makes front against rationalism as well as against 
orthodox theology. Orthodoxy clings to the literal expression 
of dogmas, and does not perceive that the age of immediate, 
naive religion has yielded to increasing culture, reflection, and 
enlightenment. , 

Rationalism, on the other hand, makes the concept of God 
empty and finite, sets God outside the world, the infinite outside 
the finite, and doubts altogether, perhaps, the knowledge of 
God. And if (a« Schleiermacher did) we hope to get help 
by appealing to feeling, yet even this does not take us beyond 
our own subjectivity. Feeling alone cannot justify itself ; its 
nirorth i^sts on its content and its object. Feeling cannot 
.decide, for man has it in common with the brutes ; and if it 
were only a question of feeling, the dog would be the better 
Christian. 

The task of the philosophy of religion is to find a way out 
of this opposition between belief in the letter, on the one hand, 
and rationalism and subjective feeling, on the other. Philo- 
sophy cannot certainly produce a reli^on, but it can recognise 
the religion which exists, and can investigate the relation of 
’* r^igion to the other factors of our conception of life. And a 
closer scrutiny reveals the fact that the moK* philosophy 
approximates to a complete development, the more it exhibits 
the same need, the same interest, and the same content as 
religion. 

Speculative philosophy must recognise jthe unity of exist- 
ence which underlies all opposites if it is to understand as an 
infinite all-containing/and einbracing spirit understands. But 
this is precisely what the dogmas of religion express. They, 
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kOO, in the highest forms of religion, express the truth that all 
things ultimately spring from one infinite spirit. The differ- 
ence between religion and philosophy is only that in religion the 
content is conceived in the form of imagination, so that what are 
for the philosopher ultimate relations, expressions of an eternal 
truth valid for all times, are regarded '^s historical events, and 
are conceived in figurate form. This i^external, pictorial, his- 
torical form drops off when philosophy translates the content 
of religion into the form of thought. The distinction between 
religion and philosophy consists in this difference of form 
alone. 

Hegel attempts to show that the different religions admit 
of being arranged in a graduated series, which leads dialectically 
from the most elementary forms to the highest religion, to that 
in which the concept of religion has attained to full develop- 
ment, since in it the conception of the deity as spirit is taken 
seriously. This religion is Christianity. Humanity, says Hegel, 
had not to wait for philosophy to become aware of truth. 
Religion contains truth — under the form of imagination. 

Philosophy does not wish to overthrow religion, but only to 
translate the truth which it contains into the.>form of thought. 
How Hegel conceives this to take place may be gathered from 
some of his examples. In the dogma of the creation God and 
the world are posited as opposites ; the latter is regarded as a 
product of the former. Thought, on the contrary, cannot 
allow that this opposition is valid ; for if the infinite had the 
finite outside itself it would be limited by it and would no 
longer be infinite. The truth which the dogma of creation 
contains is that the infinite does not exist in self-dependence 
and isolation, but always points beyond itself ; the essence of 
the finite is its limitation, but precisely because of this limitation, 
of this negation, it hangs together with the whole content of 
existence, and is taken up into the infinite and determined {^y * 
it In the'degma of the atonement this relation between the 
infinite ^nd the finite finds still more striking expression. God 
Himself is dead, as an old hymn puts it ; without detriment to 
His infinity God betakes Himself to the finite world, negates 
Himself (by becoiping man) and annuls this negation again 
(through suffering, death, and resurrection). Thus the great 
images of dogma teach Ds that finitude and suffering, so 
far from interrupting the union with the highest are, on the 
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contraiy, themselves moments of the divine. With this th$i 
explanation of existence is given us ; that which constitutes the 
pain and anguish of finite existence is precisely that which 
witnesses that it is a* member of an infinite whole. 

In his speculative zeal Hegel overlooked the fact that to 
the believer in revelatio^ the whole point is that dogma is more 
than a figure. Ever^r |positive religion must assume that, at 
certain points, the difference between symbol and reality 
disappears — only under this condition can the concept of 
revelation possess validity. In the concluding words of his 
Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Religion, moreover, Hegel 
says that, for the philosopher, too, the discord between faith and 
reflection falls away when he absorbs himself in the essence of 
religions to find here again the highest ideas of thought ; but 
philosophers form only a small part of humanity, and he is 
obliged to conclude with the following words : — “ How the 
temporal, empirical present finds its way out of its disruption, 
what form it takes must be left to it. It is not the immedi- 
ately practical affair and concern of philosophy.” 

Further, Hegel disregards the fact that a change of form 
may very possibly denote an opposition in principle. He ex- 
plains thg dogmas of creation and of the atonement as symbolic 
expressions of the interconnection between the elements of 
axisteneg, as expressions of the infinite life life-process which 
interpenetrates all things and from which we are never separated, 
even when we feel most bitterly the limitation and pain of 
finitude. Hegel’s own powerful and manly >ray of looking at 
life here comes to light But even if this exegesis were right 
— even if it were really tlte case that such an experience of life 
had found in these dogmas symbolic expression, yet if the 
creation denote a supernatural act, ‘and the atonement an 
historical happening in which a supernatural God suffered and 
’•died as n»n, we get a very different conception of life from 
Hegel’s. The change of form which Hegel represents as quite 
harmless, effects, as a matter of fact, a transition from a 
dualistic to a naturalistic or monistic conception of the world. 
This soon became evident in the religio-philosophical debate 
which arose within the Hegelian school. On this as on other 
points, Hegel himself appears as a Romanticist who searches 
out the old forms of spiritual life, although he transforms them to 
meet his own requirements, /fnd the permanent truth contained 
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4n the Hegelian philosophy of religion is this ; the religfious 
ideas of bygone times can only retain their value if we are able 
to discover that in one way or another they express our own 
experiences and our own thought. This leads, of course, to no 
historical interpretation ; for the nutritive value of ideas may 
depend on many changes in point of view, but when such a 
rediscovery is in no way possible, th^ ideas of the past are 
mere curiosities of learning. Hegel had caught sight of a great 
ideal when he attempted to show that no values are ever lost 
in history — but it was an ideal which his own system could not 
realise. His psychology, which reduces thought to a few 
elements of consciousness, was particularly unsuited to serve as 
a basis for this attempt. In this respect his rival, whom we 
shall now pass on to describe, had a great advantage over him. 



CHAPTER IV 


FRIEDRICH ERNST DANIEL SCHLEIERMACHER 

(a) Characteristics and Biography 

The charge which Keinhold had laid upon his age of deducing 
philosophy from a single principle was complied with most ful^ 
by Hegel, and the Jena school (as the whole series of thinkers, 
Reinhold, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, may be called, since it 
was at the University of Jena that their thoughts were first de- 
veloped) might be eKhibited as a dialectical process producing in 
the course «f its progress, with inner (perhaps even with world- 
historical) necessity, one system after another. To trace out this 
process of development was a task of which the Hegelians never 
wearied ; for in so doing were they not historically deducing 
the ideas of their master? in accordance, too, with his own 
method. We have already seen that other forces were at work 
here besides that of the inner dialectic Be that as it may, the 
Hegelians were not a little*embarrassed by the presence, at a 
time when their master’s sun was at its zenith, of a man 
endowed with no less a measure of spiritual power than he, 
and who had long been influencing by the weight of his 
pbcidiar personality the thinkers and seekers among his con- 
temporaries, to whom, nevertheless, no place could assigned 
in their graduated series, since he was distinctly opposed to the 
whole movement. Schleiermacher’s attitude in the history of 
philosophy is characterised by the fact that he kept alive the 
spirit of critical philosophy within the sphere of Romantic 
philosophy — a union which his Socratic personality rendered 
possible, possessing as it/Iid, in an unusual degree, the capacity 
of uniting complete and inward surrender with clear reflection. 
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He had in his personality what Hegel believed he had in his 
system, the reconciliation of opposites in a living unity. 

Friedrich Schleiermacher was born of a race of 
preachers on Nov. 2i, 1768. His grandfather had been so 
strongly stirred by that radical form of pietism in which subjec- 
tive feeling led to revolt against thevruling church that he had 
staked his own and his family’s exist :n^e on the game. His 
father’s was a practical nature, the rationalistic tendencies of 
which were repressed by the need of exercising a practical 
influence on men. Filled with enthusiasm for the religious 
life of the Herrnhiiters he placed his fifteen -year-old son in 
their school at Niesky, and afterwards in their seminary at 
Barby. Schleiermacher himself, throughout his whole life, 
considered that the years spent among the Herrnhiiters in his 
youth had been of the greatest importance for his spiritual 
life. His own nature had indeed expressed itself still earlier j 
in a work (1801) in which he defends his views he says : “ My 
way of thinking has indeed no other foundation than my own 
peculiar character, my inborn mysticism, my education as it 
has been determined from within.” One of his most prominent 
traits was that he stamped everything which he adopted from 
without with his own personal mark. The Herm’’ liter religi- 
osity, however, with its intense life of feeling, its retirement, 
its attempt to let each individual soul live through the content 
of religion in its innermost life, while at the same time inter- 
course with kindred souls was zealously fostered, stamped him 
with a character which he never afterwards lost Later in life 
he felt himself a Herrnhuter of a higher order. Higher — for 
Hermhutisra soon became too nariow for him. He longed for 
a life in common with other men, and with a richer content 
than any monastic retirement could afford ; above all things he 
was impelled by an intellectual need and a spirit of doubt 
which soon led him beyond the timid theology sof his Herrti- 
hiiter tenohers. After a violent struggle his father granted 
him the fulfilment of his wish to study at Halle. He here 
became acquainted with the theology and the philosophy of 
the Enlightenment, and soon afterwards with Kant’s works also. 
If we are to understand Schleiermacher’s development, it is of 
the first importance to remember (as DlLTHEY shows in his 
excellent but, unfortun&tely, incomplete Leben Schleiermachers 
(1870), based on youthful, notes of Schleiermacher’s) that he 
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arrived at his decisive standpoint before he fell under the in- f 
fluence of the Romanticists, and before he had studied Spinoza.' 
At the University of ffalle, and later, during his residence in a 
nobleman’s family in the country and when a preacher in a 
little country town, he was led by solitary study and medita- 
tion to his own peculiar religious standpoint, a standpoint which 
enabled him to harmotvs| his critical intelligence with his lively 
feeling. This standpoint was the resultant of the struggle 
between the Herrnhiiter religiosity and the critical philosophy. 
He never abandoned the conviction that the innermost life of 
men must be lived in feeling, and that this, and this alone, 
can bring man into immediate relation with the Highest. But 
he learnt from the critical philosophy to recognise the definite 
conditions and limits to which human knowledge is subject. 
He asserted, even more emphatically than Kant himself, that 
all ideas which transcend experience possess symbolic value 
only. Hence not only the ideas of Christian theology but 
also the favourite dogmas of the Enlightenment theology, t.e. 
those of a personal God and a personal immortality acquired, 
in his eyes, a new sense. Schleiermacher’s idiosyncracy — ^which 
makes him one of, the most significant figures in the history 
of the philosophy of religion — was his view that that which 
cannot stand before criticism, by which it is allowed no 
objective validity, need not lose its religious value if it 
can be exhibited as the symbolic expression of an experience 
made by man in his innermost life of feeling. And these 
experiences of feeling, these inner frames of mind, which can 
never find complete expression in words, were what Schleier- 
macher regarded as real rtligion. He let the purging fire of 
the critical philosophy consume all that was finite and external 
in his faith while he retained the kernel only, which was all 
the more valuable in his eyes now that he had tested it. But 
•he did not ^dopt Kant’s philosophy as he found it On the 
contrary, he assumed a critical attitude towards it, #0 critical 
indeed that he was accused of doing an injustice to the great 
master, whose disciple he really always remained. His criticism 
was directed against the external manner in which Kant united 
ethics and religion. Schleiermacher shows (as may be seen 
in the Denkmalen des inneren Entwickelung Scnleiermachers, first 
published by Dilthey in the appendix to the biography) that 
purely ethical motives cannot lead us to infer a something 
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^ which lies beyond knowledge. He thus perforins what Kant 
had attempted, ix. the freeing of ethics from dogmatic opinions, 
by overthrowing Kant’s own moral theology. Not until after 
he had formed his own views by means of his own criticism 
did he study Jacobi and Spinoza and conclude an alliance 
with the Romantic School. He found here a definite world* 
conception and an endeavour to ga^et up the whole fulness 
of life in one homogeneous forth, which transcended every 
external limit. In the face of these new influences, however, 
he retained his wonderful faculty for uniting surrender with 
criticism, a faculty which is naturally connected with the 
impulse to spiritual self-preservation which demands the 
acceptance of all that affords nourishment, as well as the 
rejection of the opposite. Schleiermacher was always alive 
to this impulse. The assertion of the importance of each 
particular individual appears in his youthful papers, and 
remained a leading thought with him throughout his whole 
life. This accentuation of individuality made him critical 
towards Spinoza’s and Schelling’s systems, deeply though he 
sympathised with their striving after a monistic conception. 
Moreover, he considered that these systems overstepped the 
limits of knowledge, and that they did not recognise the 
importance of immediate feeling. On the other hand, the 
gfreat Romantic movement of thought and imagination pro- 
cured him fulness and breadth of view, and opened to him 
worlds to which hitherto his eyes had been sealed. His 
friendship with Friedrich Schlegel marked a turning-point 
for him in this respect. In him he encountered, in its most 
marked form,*® the curious blendingpof individualism and mysti- 
cism which the Romantic movement contained. Different as 
the two friends were, yet their intercourse was fruitful, owing 
to Schleiermacher’s great faculty for understanding a strange 
individuality and for translating into the forms of, his own lift; 
all that to be learnt from it. Schlegel, too, throughout 
all hia restless vacillation, felt antagonistic towards the attempt 
to confine philosophy within a system ; only with him it was 
caprice, while with Schleiermacher, in addition to his individ- 
uality, it was his critical sense which determined his attitude. 
Schleiermacher found in Schlegel his own tendencies, but in a 
chaotic and restless form. Through Schlegel he came in 
contact with the other members of ^e Romantic circle ; an 
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acquaintance which afforded him a rich opportunity for the* 
exercise of his talent oT separating the kernel from the husk, 
and, at the same time, of taking note of the union between them. 
The “Fragments” published in the Schlegel brothers* AtAendum 
was the product of the collaboration between the two friends. 

The first work ii^ 'Idiich Schleiermacher fully expressed 
himself was his t/der die Kdligion : Reden an die Gebildeten untcr 
ihren Verdchten (1799). He draws a sharp distinction here — 
in a manner which we shall discuss presently — between religion 
on the one side and knowledge and ethics on the other, and 
declares immediate intuition and immediate feeling to be the 
organs of the former ; while, on the other hand, he attempts to 
show that intellectual, moral, and cEsthetic culture can only attain 
completion when it leads back to living in the immediate feeling 
of the infinite (of the universe or the world-spirit) as that which 
embraces and supports ail individualities and all finite existence. 
Spinoza is praised because he was penetrated with this sublirfle 
world-spirit, so that the infinite was for him beginning and end, 
and the universe was his only and eternal love. In a later 
edition an enthusiastic eulogy of Novalis i.s added, who strove 
within the^ sphere of art in the same direction as Spinoza in 
that of thought. While these addresses describe the religious 
fefling as that by which man, in his complete individuality, 
may feel 8ne with the eternal and the infinite, his next work — 
Monologen (1800) — takes up the matter from the point of view 
of individuality itself, since it asserts the significance of personal 
self-dependence and idiosyncracy. As we have already pointed 
out, Schleiermacher had ea#ly in life become convinced of the 
positive significance of individuality. It is this which places 
him in an attitude of opposition, not only towards Spinoza and 
Schelling but also towards Kant and Fichte, who assumed a 
•general moral law, valid for all. For him it was a matter of 
posftive conviction that every man must express hiynanity in 
his own way, and with a unique blending of its elements, in order 
that it may reveal itself under all possible forms, and that all 
differences contained in its womb may develop in the fulness 
of space and time. Humanity is not a homogeneous mass (see 
especially the second Monologue). In these tWb works Schleier- 
macher gave utterance in a more indefinite and rhetorical form 
to the fundamental thoughts, the carrying out and maintaining 
of which in theory and practice was the task of his life. His 
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Vas.an eminently practical nature. When he lays weight, on 
individual development it is not with a view to encouraging 
self-culture in isolation and retirement. According to his con- 
ception the energetic assertion of one’s own personality, self- 
statement, is the only way in which one can influence others. 
For no man is able to directly inteiyrepe in the life of other 
men. Regarded from this side, thdn, individualism became for 
him a means. Like Socrates, he did not allow the urgent 
impulse towards self-knowledge to deter him from influencing 
others. His activity as a preacher arose from the need of 
uniting the two impulses. It took the form with him of a 
striving to induce individuals to reflect on themselves and on 
the innermost basis of their lives, to quicken the immediate life 
in the eternal and infinite, and to emancipate from everything 
finite and sensuous. He regarded dogmas merely as symbols 
which may be used as auxiliary ideas in this process of deepen- 
irig and liberating. Such a conception of the preacher’s office 
was only possible in an age which, partly in the form of ration- 
alism, partly in that of Romanticism, adopted a free attitude 
towards orthodox dogmas; and even then it caused much offence 
and even indignation that Schleiermacher moved in circles which 
were anything but orthodox. He never seems to have felt at 
home in company with preachers, and in another age he woijld 
perhaps hardly have elected the office of a preacher. In a 
letter written in the year 1 802, he says preaching is now the 
only means by which personal influence can be brought to bear 
on the thought of the average man. Later, during Prussia’s 
unhappy period, and during the reaction after the War of 
Liberation, he evinced his strength and courage by supporting 
national independence and personal freedom both as a preacher 
and editor and in ecclesiastical disputes. 

During the years he spent in Berlin as a preacher ( 1 796- 
1802) Sqjdciermacher became acquainted with life in krger 
and 4^ariously coloured circles, breathed for the first time the 
atmosphere of the Romantic School, and published his first 
work. After that, having passed the two following years in 
Stolpe, also as a preacher, he went in 1804 to Halle, as 
professor of thdSlogy, where he exercised great influence by 
his philosophical as well as his theological lectures. His 
study of Greek philosophy, tM>re particularly of Plato (whose 
dialogues he translated), had widened his horizon and strength- 
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ened him in his own point of view. He welcomed Schelling’s,* 
philosophy with joy. • He believed that if once idealism 
acknowledged the particularity of the life of nature, it would 
also be obliged to acknowledge religious life as something 
other than the life of mere thought and will, so that a higher 
realism might arise. He regarded Schelling’s system as mere 
formalism, since, for htnr, the unity of the subject and object 
of thought and being was only an abstraction ; only living 
feeling can take us beyond these antitheses. Moreover, he 
considered that it did not sufficiently emphasise individual 
existence. In Halle, however, he had as his colleague HEIN- 
RICH Steffens, and in the latter’s modification of Schelling’s 
doctrines Schleiermacher found his own views expressed. In 
Steffens’s works on natural philosophy, which are based, to a 
far greater extent than those of Schelling, on independent, 
scientific study, it is a fundamental thought that throughout 
Nature, from the lowest grades up to the highest, and through 
the progressive development of the earth and of organic life, a 
radically individualising tendency may be traced, so that the 
more individualised a natural form, the more it leaves the 
stamp of infinity ^ i.e. the richer the content and the sharper 
the antitHbsis it embraces. A sentence such as the following : 

“ The stage which most embraces the infinity of nature is the 
most indMdual ” (Steffens, Beitrdge but inneren N aturgeschichte 
der Erde (Freiberg, i8oi), p. 173 ), could not fail to attract the 
author of the Mottologen and the Redeti i/ber die Religion.^ 
A later work in which Steffens develops thi.^ thought in con- 
nection with his general i^eas concerning knowledge {Grund- 
znge der philosophischen Naturwissensehaft, Berlin, 1 806) is said 
to have been the presentation of philosophy of which Schleier- 
macher most approved, and on which (according to a passage 
„in Steffens, p. 22), perhaps, he himself may have had some 
influence.*** The battle of Jena put an end to Schleiermacher’s 
activities at Halle. He now went to Berlin, whe?e*he did his 
best by preaching and in other ways to inculcate courage and 
stimulate national feeling. In the group of men to whom 
Germany owes her national re-birth, he occupies a prominent 
place. On the founding of the University rf)f Berlin he was 
appointed professor of theology, but he also lectured on philo- 
sophy and the historyiof philosophy. In addition to this, he 
influenced still laiger circles by his preaching. His political 
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' independence brought him into disfavour during the reactionary 
period. Indeed for some time things w^nt so far that he could 
not send his letters through the post lest they should be opened. 
His participation in ecclesiastical matters was also displeasing 
to the government. Schleiermacher, who himself belonged to 
the reformed church, though his whole, way of looking at things 
led him to attach very little import%n(U differences of creed, 
supported the king’s scheme of bringing about a union between 
the two Protestant sects, but he was very much opposed to 
the suggestion of effecting this union by force. 

It was inevitable that, as Schleiermacher became more and 
more occupied with theological and ecclesiastical affairs, the 
positive content of religion should play an increasingly greater 
part in his expositions. This comes out very clearly in 
the later edition of the Reden, and in his chief work : Der 
christliche Glaube (1821-22). And yet it is not possible to 
pijt one’s finger on any change of principle between the 
standpoint of the first edition of the Reden and that of the 
work which may truly be described as the greatest which 
Protestant theology has produced since the time of the 
Reformation. He himself believed it to be the same. After 
he had sketched out the plan of his treatise on* theology, 
he wrote to a friend of his youth ( r 8 1 8) : “A treatise on 
positive theology, which I have at last prevailed on my 
self to write, will show you that I have not changed 
since the ‘ Addresses on Religion ’ and, a few years later 
(1882), he repeats this expression before the appearance of 
the third edition of his Reden. He found himself in very 
sharp opposition to Pietism, and to the belief in the latter 
which had grown up round about him. This was not the 
fulfilment he had conceived of his youthful dream of a revival 
of the religious life. He had at first intended to procure,^ 
recognition for religion as an essential and sustain'ing sidev.of 
spiritual life.* Afterwards, his idea was to revive Protestanism. 
He rejfticed at the founding of the Berlin University because he 
hoped that here he would be able to found a theological school, 
capable of reanimating and remodelling Protestantism to meet 
modem needs, fetter to Brinckmann, December 17, 1 809.) 
The fundamental thoughts on which this school was to be 
based were, as a matter of fact^ those to which he had given 
utterance in the Reden fiber die Religion. That he himself 
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believed he had retained his views unchanged is of course no 
proof that it was so ^ on a closer scrutiny, however, it will be 
evident that the relation between his early work and his con- 
cluding theological work is as follows. What was at first 
indicated in its leading features only and in rhetorical form 
subsequently received | a more definite development after 
Schleiermacher had worked out his theory of knowledge and 
ethics (as may be seen from hi| posthumous works : Dialektik, 
and Philosophische Sittenlehre), and had acquired, by means of a 
more penetrating study of theology, a more thorough know- 
ledge of the historical forms under which religious feeling 
had procured expression for itself in Christendom. He never 
abandoned the conception that all dogmas have arisen through 
rcfiection on the immediate experiences of feeling. On the 
other hand, he was still uncertain, even when he came to working 
out his dogmatics in detail, where the line should be drawn 
between that which is properly religious (which he calls in a 
letter “ immanent dogma,” by which he probably means those 
ideas which are inseparable from feeling when at its height), 
and the mythological (which he calls transcendent or mythical 
dogma). (Letter to Blanc, March 23, 1881.) 

Schlbiermacher’s philosophy of religion owes its great and 
lasting interest to the clearness with which he conceives the 
relation •between feeling and idea within the sphere of religion. 
The logical consequences of this conception would, it is true, 
carry him much farther from the orthodo\ view than he be- 
lieved himself to be. He did, indeed, clearly perceive that 
he felt himself one with^others more than they felt one with 
him ; a letter written towards the end of his life (to Reichel, 
April 3, 1832), after touching on the opposition and mis- 
construction from the extremists of both sides to which he 
was exposed, contains the fallowing passage: “For my part, 
Ivlearn, ifl all quietness, to feel myself one with many who 
think themselves veiy far from me, and this iS a source of 
peculiar and life -refreshing power." The Romantic element 
in Schleiermacher showed itself in his neglect of the great 
difference that exists between regarding dogmas as symbols 
of human feeling, and as authentic announaements of eternal 
truths. He had advanced a great step towards the deeper under- 
standing of religious «phenom^na ; but, at the same time, he 
had assigned to religion quite another place and another 
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signification than that which is assigned to it by orthodox 

tradition. It required the whole weight of his Socratic 
personality to be able to labour in the service of the Church while 
holding such a conception. While still a young man he had 
had to defend himself against the accusation of dishonesty and 
unseemly accommodation. He then pointed out with pride 
that his capacities would easily procure him another sphere 
of efficiency were it not that it was his own particular pleasure 
and vocation to employ them in the office of preaching ; while 
with regard to the relation between his religion and his 
philosophy, he says : " I am per-suaded that I really possess 
the religion which it is my duty to promulgate, even if my 
philosophy is quite different from that of most of my hearers. 
Nor is there in me any unworthy prudence or reservatio 
mentalis. I attribute to words precisely that meaning which 
is assigned to them by every man engaged in religious con- 
tenrJ)lation, nothing more and nothing else ” {Life of Sckleier- 
mocker, iii. p. 284). This is a characteristic utterance, for it 
transfers the distinction between religious ideas to the philo- 
sophical, i.e. the theoretical sphere, and asserts that religious 
ideas do actually receive another meaning when feeling is at 
its height than in quieter moments.'*® Feeling at ft*s zenith 
creates its own forms or takes possession of the traditional 
ones : it here reveals itself as the dogma-creating prfwer, and 
this, which is properly speaking the birth-hour of religion, 
Schleiermacher regarded as religion itself ; at this point the 
lines converge ; here, too, he found a point of contact between 
his own and many other lines, whic^, in their further coufse, 
seemed actually to run in an opposite direction. 

Schleiermacher’s life in Berlin, in which he had to encounter 
opposition both from without and from above, found its most 
beautiful ornament in a very happy family life. After a short , 
illness, in which he retained perfect mental clearness and 
freedom till* the last moment, he died on February 12, 1834. 


b. Dialectic and Ethics 


/ We shall be better able to form an idea of the harmony which 
Sexists, according to Schleiermaoher, between religious feeling 
' and scientific thought if we consider .(i) how far he aimed 
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by way of thought at reaching results which allow free scope' to 
religious feeling, anfl (2) how far he aimed through religious 
feeling at reaching results which allow free scope to thought. 

In his epistemology he seeks to mediate between Kant 
and Schelling. He saw clearly that Schelling transcends the 
limits of knowledge ^rjd in his Dialektik he attempts a fresh 
determination of these lifnits. By dialectic he understands the 
doctrine of the principles of the art of philosophising. It forms 
the prolegomena to philosophy as systematic knowledge. It is 
the task of philosophy to discover the interconnection between 
all knowledges, and dialectic discusses the conditions of an art of 
knowledge. These are of two kinds, for it is necessary to know- 
ledge that each particular thought should be bound up with 
other thoughts, and that there should be a real being {Seiti) corre- 
sponding to each particular thought. These two conditions are 
inseparable. If knowledge is to be valid, there must be lower 
and higher kinds of being (^Scin) corresponding to our lowei^and 
higher concepts, so that just as the higher concepts contain the 
ground of the lower, so the higher being {Sein) must contain the 
ground or forc^ which reveals itself in the lower being as a 
pluralit;^ of phenomena. Similarly, the union of concepts ex- 
pressed in judgments must correspond to a real interconnection 
, between existing things, to a causal relation. This assertion of 
a harmony between knowledge and being is characteristic of the 
difference between Kant and Schleiermacher, for the latter was 
carried lightly over the critical difficulties >f the former by the 
Romanticist impulse to absorb himself in existence {Dasein), 
On the other hand, he reminds us of Kant in his determination 
of limits. It is true that for him the identity between 
thought and being is the presupposition of all knowledge : it is 
a presupposition however, which cannot itself become know- 
ledge — although the other Romanticists regarded it as the 
Highest knowledge of all. In Schleiermacher’s opinion Schel- 
ling’s attempt to lay down a doctrine of absolute identity had 
only resulted in the establishment of more or less successful 
schemas. Schleiermacher here takes up again Kant's doctrine 
of Ideas, defining the Idea {Idee) as a problematical concept, as 
a concept indicating the limits of thought, a’Sipiit which it never 
reaches, far less transcends. In all our knowing there are 
two elements ; one, that of the organic function, is derived from 
the senses and from experience; a second, that of the intellectual 
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function, to the faculty of construction and speculation. 
Neither of these two elements can be 'altogether dispensed 
with ; empiricism is right in maintaining that the being 
of particular things is never exhausted in the concept ; but it is 
wrong when it asserts that the being of particular things is 
the whole of being. Speculation is ri^h( in holding that all 
particulars must have their ultimate gfbund in the source of all 
teing and knowing; but it hovers between knowledge and fiction 
when it believes itself able, by the method of construction, to 
deduce things from this ultimate source. The idea of God 
as the unity of thinking and being is the presupposition 
which, consciously or unconsciously, underlies all knowing ; 
but from this idea we can only construct a formal schema. 
Bound up with it is the idea of the world as the totality of the 
manifold of all existing things. As the idea of the Deity is the 
formal starting-point {terminus a guo), the idea of the world 
is the real conclusion {terminus ad quern) towards which our 
knowledge is continually moving, although it can never reach 
it For the terminal point cannot be translated into real 
knowledge any more than the starting-point^ Just as every 
knowledge which we possess contains construction and^ empiri- 
cism, in varying reciprocal relation, so eveiy knowledge that we 
possess lies at a certain point between the starting and the 
terminal points. In so far ail our knowledge is provisional. 
It is the task of scientific criticism to compare our 
actual knowledge with the ideal of knowledge ; this latter 
is in the theoretical sphere what conscience is in the practical. 
An absolute systematic conclusion isrimpossible ; moreover it 
follows from the above-mentioned relation between speculation 
and empiricism that philosophical systems set themselves an 
impossible task when they attempt to deduce the finite 
from the infinite, and to determine the inner physics of the 
infinite bein^. It is only in religious feeling that the unity Gi 
opposites is experienced ; science is not able to grasp this, 
either in the sense of a principle or in that of a totality. The 
figures, however, under which this feeling expresses itself are 
subject to scientific criticism. Only such figures are permissible 
as express the difiference between the idea of God and the idea 
of the world as well as the inseparability of these two ideas. 
They are correlatives : no God without thfc world and no world 
without God. The art of philosophising can admit all figures 
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that do not tran^ress this rule. But just as this art asserted 
of speculative philosoj>hy that it would get no further than fhe 
establishment of schemas so also it asserts that the religious 
idea {Vorsiellung) cannot get beyond the establishment of 
figures. The word, person, e^. when used of God, can only be 
used figuratively ; so, too, will the term “ force ” and any other 
which might be used# Atheism is, for the most part, nothing but 
the denial of the validity of figures and of anthropomorphisms. 

Just as the unity of thinking and being is the presupposi- 
tion of all knowing, so the unity of willing and being is the 
presupposition of all action. For as knowing would be im- 
possible if there were no point of junction between thinking 
and being, so action would be impossible if the will were 
absolutely strange and isolated in the world. The external 
world must be susceptible to our intervention, and must be 
able to receive the ideal impression of our will. Underlying 
all conscience is the idea of the unity of the will and of b^ing, 
an idea which cannot be different from the idea of the unity of 
thinking and being, but which, no more than the latter, can be 
moulded into a scientific concept. 

This consideration leads dialectic on to ethics, whose place 
in the>iKhole system Schleiermacher assigns as follows. The 
presupposition and final aim of all knowing (or acting) is 
•the uni|y of thinking (or willing) and being. At every stage 
of existence known to us one of these two elements has the 
upper hand. The science of that part of existence in which 
being has the upper hand over thinking ;.nd willing. Nature 
over reason, is called physics, which is further subdivided into 
natural history (empirical physics) and natural science (rational 
physics). The science of that part of existence in which think- 
ing and willing have the upper hand (or are on the way to have 
it) over being. Reason over Nature, is called ethics, which also 
is divided jnto two parts, history (empirical ethics), and morality 
(rational ethics). All these antitheses, however, are only relative. 
Without Reason and Will no Nature ! Nature is a lesser ethics ; 
she shows us the will in a series of stages — i.e. in inorganic form 
in the life of plants and animals, and in its highest develop- 
ment in man. Without this unity between Nature and Reason 
ethics proper would be impossible. It is the Ttrther and higher 
development of a something which already makes itself felt in 
nature (cf. Dialectic,*^ 213,* 214). At this point Schleier- 
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itiacher found a very necessary supplement to his doctrine in 
Sthffen’s natural philosophy. He could not, as Kant and Fichte 
had done, exhibit ethics in sharp antithesis to Nature. He 
demands (as early as the Kritik der bisherigen Sittenlehre, 1 803) 
that ethics should be brought into connection with the whole 
of science, and on this point he quotes Spinoza and Plato as 
models. Hence he asserts with great enfphasis that no absolute 
beginning of ethical development can be posited {Philos. Sitten- 
lehre, §§ 103, 124, 325). A foundation, a relative harmony, is 
always given which can serve both as a starting-point and as 
a point of attachment. In this way ethics enters into relation 
not only with Nature but also with history, since every ethical 
development begins at a certain point in the development of 
the species. The individual man possesses in the organs with 
which he was endowed at birth the results of exercise in pre- 
ceding generations {Philos. Sittenlehre, §§ 147-148). Although 
Schleiermacher’s doctrine of development was built up mainly 
by Wy of construction and bears the stamp of idealism, yet he 
here hints at a point of view which has been frequently discussed 
in modem biology. But he is of opinion that we can only 
suppose such an organisation of the nature of species to have 
taken place in the case of man ; animal species remain stationary. 
A process of development goes on in Nature, then, but not in 
the sense of a real transition from one form to another. < 

The relation in which ethical development stands to Nature 
is that of reciprocal action. The ethical process consists partly 
in an organising, shaping, and forming, partly in a symbolising, 
expressing, and defining activity. To the first kind of activity 
belongs man’s endeavour to make himself master of Nature. 
The single individual seizes upon a bit of Nature which he culti- 
vates and thus makes into his own property, while together men 
form a confederacy of rights which secures intercourse. To 
the symbolising activity belong all the ways in vhich man 
gives expres^on and form to his spiritual life, and in so doing 
puts sQsaething into the world which is of value solely as a 
mark of the inner life. In the individual this endeavour 
expresses itself as the impulse of religion to procure for itself 
poetic forms of feeling, since the latter in itself is not transfer- 
able. Art is the4ltfedium in which alone individual particularity 
can find expression ; hence it makes spiritual intercourse with 
others possible. Art is for religibn what 'speech is for science.** 
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In a certain sense, therefore, every individual must be an artist. 
The universal form of symbolisation is the science which expresses 
that which is common, identical, and consequently transferable, 
in the life of consciousness. Thus the whole development of 
culture is a part of ethical development, and the latter is 
radically freed from the subjective and formal way of looking 
at things which played so important a part with Kant and 
Fichte. In his Monologues Schleiermacher was still im- 
patient at material culture (which he afterwards called the 
work of organisation) playing so large a part in life, and was 
inclined only to recognise the ethical in the effort to express 
one’s own personality (by means of symbolisation). In his 
later conception, however, he attempted to unite the two. An 
endeavour to symbolise which does not recognise the signifi- 
cance of natural starting-points he now {Philos. Sittenlehre^ 
§ 209) calls cynical one-sidedness, while a work of organisation, 
in which symbols are ignored, he calls economic onesided- 
ness. 

We look in vain in Schleiermacher’s ethics for any deeper 
study of subjective antitheses and conflicts. He describes the 
ethical process \%ithout dwelling on crises. And yet one of the 
chief i^prits of his ethics is that it so clearly sets forth the im- 
portance of individuality. It is true that he admits to Kant 
•and Fichte that reason is one and the same in all men, but he 
adds that the nature of the individual is not exhausted in what 
is thus common to all. If the race actually splits up into a 
manifold of individuals, each particular indivic lal can only acquire 
moral value if he expresses in an altogether distinct and peculiar 
manner this common h«man nature. With regard to ethics 
therefore, there is something in the action of the individual 
which cannot be transferred to the* action of others nor be 
valid for the latter. If he has not been present in his action 
with his complete and full personality his action is imperfect, he 
lias not been entirely active. On account of thi% individualisa- 
tion of conduct there are points on w'hich every man must be 
his own judge. But because he is his own judge it does not 
follow that he is his own teacher.^^ The concept of personality 
implies not only that the individual is sej)arate from others, but 
also that he has others alongside of him. \ As early as the 
Monologen Schleiermacher had laid down the principle : “ With- 
out love, no culture."^ The ctearer the individual's sense of his 
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own idiosyncracy the keener must be his sense of the idio- 
syhcracy of others. Here imagination is the organ. ^ Commonly, 
however, man only becomes conscious of his own idiosyncracy 
as a member of the race. Afterwards Schleiermacher also laid 
weight on division of labour, which assigns to each individual a 
particular calling suited to his nature. This fact contains a 
warning not to regard one’s individualit}r as complete so long 
as it has developed in isolation or in narrow circles only. 
Schleiermacher’s personal experience had taught him the value 
of individuality. He was a virtuoso in discovering and handling 
different personalities. As he wrote in a letter to Henriette 
Herz, December 17, 1803, he found no man insignificant who 
possessed any idiosyncracy and represented any side whatever 
of human nature. And his ethics commands as a duty that 
every man shall be idiosyncratic and shall act in his own 
peculiar manner. In this way, too, the individualising tendency 
of Nature is carried still further. 

In a series of academic treatises (which were all that 
Schleiermacher published on ethics, in addition to his Kritik der 
biskerigen Sittenlehre) he discussed the fundamental ethical 
concepts of duty, virtue, and the good, and showed that they 
do not denote different parts of the content of etb’cs, but 
different sides from which one and the same content may be 
regarded. The concept of the good — which was for Schleier- 
macher exactly the same as the concept of the complete 
realisation of spirit or of reason in nature (by means of organ- 
ising and symbolising) — must form the basis, for duty and 
virtue find in it alone their real foundation. 

(c) Faith and Knowledge 

Dialectic and ethics show us how far thought and will can 
attain when they develop in accordance with their own laws. 
As a third lading form of man’s spiritual life Schleiermacher 
takes l-eligion, which has its source and seat in feeling, and he 
endeavours to show that it is able to develop according to its 
own laws, independently of the other forms, and without inter- 
vening in their independent development ; — and yet it is only 
in religious feeli^ig that full harmony and reconciliation are 
reached. 

In his Reden uber die Religiofi an die Gebildeten unter ihren 
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particular — (i) that aocording to which religion is conceived as 
a doctrine (either revealed or grounded in reason only), and (2) 
that which regards religion merely as a means towards morality. 
Religion, in his view, consists in the immediate conscious- 
ness that everything finite exists in and through the infinite, 
everything temporal in and through the eternal While know- 
ledge passes from thought to thought, from phenomenon to 
phenomenon, and while the will is directed to definite tasks, 
feeling rests immediately in itself, and is raised above all opposi- 
tion ! Knowledge and action depend on particular talents ; in 
both man works onesidedly, and on objects different from him- 
self. But feeling contains the delicate, infinite movement in 
which the full individuality of each can unfold itself, while at 
the same time this individuality is interpenetrated by the in- 
finite. In describing religious feeling we must be careful to 
seize the moment in which the inner life moves as a whole and 
undivided, before it exhibits itself as thought and figure, or will 
and action. At this point the universal and the individual 
coincide, the distinction between subject and object not yet 
having come intS force. In this immediate feeling the in- 
dividuartfppears as dependent not on any finite against which 
a reaction would be possible, but absolutely dependent. 
And thi» absolute feeling of dependence becomes the con- 
sciousness of God as soon as reflection awakes and seeks an 
expression of that on which our entire bei^g, passive as well 
as active, is dependent, for “ the true God denotes the whence 
of our sensible and self - active existence ” {Der Christliche 
Glaube, § 4, 4). 

Some have thought to discover a • radical change of view 
between the Reden and the Glaubenslehre ; for in the former, 
religion is described as an immediate feeling of unity rather 
th^ a feeKng of dependence, which latter expression occurs 
for the first time in the Glaubenslehre. Moreover, Especially in 
the first edition of the Reden, religion is described as condi- 
tioned by the intuition of the universe or world-whole, while 
the Glaubenslehre makes a definite distinction between God and 
the world. The standpoint of the former wodc has even been 
described as monistic, and that of the latter as OTalistic.^* But 
the religious relation is ^ready ^^escribed as a relation of depend- 
ence in the Reden in so far as we go back to the point where 
VOL. II , ^ ‘ p 
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consciousness first arises in single moments, and where no 
difference as yet makes itself felt ^ere, at the root of 
consciousness, the universal coincides with the individual, but 
the individual which is first conceived in process of becoming 
must evidently be dependent And if ordinary expressions, 
such as universum or world-whole, occur in the Reden (especi- 
ally in the ist edition), Schleiermacher fiimself has repeatedly 
explained that precisely what constitutes the world a whole is 
God {Philos. Sittenlekrct § 287, and note to the second address 
in the 3rd edition). When he distinguishes in the Dialektik 
and the Glaubenslehre between God and the world, he under- 
stands by world the totality and by God the unity ; and, as we 
saw, he shows that there is a very close interconnection between 
these two concepts. His ideas have undergone a process of 
development, but his feeling of not having changed did not 
deceive him. 

*’ Both in the Reden and in the Glaubenslehre it is distinctly 
asserted that there are no concepts or axioms belonging to the 
essential nature of religion, but that they are all deduced from 
and have their origin in reflection on states of immediate feel- 
ing. As we have already seen, the word “ 6od " denotes the 
“ whence ” of the peculiar feeling of dependence. Thflmpulse 
after expression and communication causes us to seek for 
words and images to express the feeling which in itself is 
inexpressible. When these figures are taken for literal truth 
we get mythology. 

The problem of the Glaubenslehre is to translate the 
figurative expressions of feeling into true expressions, or at 
least to set definite limits to these figurative expressions. No 
proposition contained in the Glaubenslehre must be deduced 
from any other ; each one must be immediately deduced from 
religious experience, and only after this has been done can it be 
synthesised with the rest The only proof of which such pro- 
positions ar^ susceptible, then, is that other men have similar 
experience to those of the propounder. Hence Schleiermacher 
rejects all symbols which cannot thus be traced back to 
immediate experiences of feeling, or, at any rate, he declares 
them to be s}wbols only, and not necessary expressions of 
religion. Suen are e.g. the ideas of the personality of God, of 
the Creation, of the first man,, of the prigin of sin, etc. He 
denies that religious experience leads to the belief in a breach 
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in the interconnection of nature. In that case, certainly, there 
would be a relation of opposition between the consciousness of 
God and the consciousness of the interconnection of Nature, 
but the religious interest, Schleiermacher asserts, can never 
require us to conceive a fact in such wise that its conditioned- 
ness by the interconnection of Nature should be annulled by 
its dependence on Gtod, ^for these two relations coincide. 
Hence miracle is only the religious name for an event or a 
matter which has excited religious attention, and to which, 
therefore, especial value attaches. Revelation does not denote 
a doctrine but a fact having religious significance, which cannot 
be explained by the historical connection of events. 

Such a revelation Christians believe themselves to have 
received in Christ, because only by regarding Him as a 
historically-revealed sinless prototype are they able to explain 
the consciousness of their redemption, />. the experience that 
that which checked their consciousness of God and thus caused 
them to suffer has now been cleared away. The religious fee- 
ing is, in and for itself, a feeling of blessedness, but since it 
always occurs in consciousness together with other feelings, 
which are determined by the nature of man as a finite and 
sensuljQ9«i>eing, and since these feelings may partly harmonise 
with the religious feeling and partly check it, the contrast 
between (jpligious pleasure and religious pain arises. And it is 
precisely this annulling of religious pain that the Christian can 
only explain to himself if in Christ a prototype has appeared, 
whose pure God -consciousness transmits its redeeming and 
reconciling power through the community to individuals who 
are confronted with the pidture of His personality. The same 
relation holds between the consciousnep of redemption and 
belief in Christ as the pure ideal as between the feeling of 
dependence and the God-idea. In both cases there is an in- 
^rence front) effect to cause. 

*The great question, then, is whether we can ppint to any 
justification for such a conclusion. From a state of pure feel- 
ing we cannot conclude to the exciting cause without the help 
of other experiences, and Schleiermacher is bound in consistency 
not to appeal to such other experiences. That feeling (as 
Hume once so excellently described) leads, through its desire for 
extension and intensification, to the forming of ideas of an ideal 
being is a psychol<^^al fact,* but this process can only, as 
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Schleiermacher himself elsewhere acknowledges, lead to symbols. 
Schleiermacher confuses the impulse of feeling towards 
symbolisation with its significance as a fact pointing to the 
existence of a definite cause. As a philosopher he held 
firmly to symbolisation ; he could only be an ecclesiastical 
theologian because he confounded symbolisation with a causal 
explanation. This confusion, moreover, dsrought him into con* 
flict with his own philosophy. His theory of knowledge 
declares the concept of an absolute being to be untenable, 
while his theology obliges him to posit such a concept. His 
natural philosophy declares an absolute beginning to be 
unthinkable ; his Christology, however, obliges him to make 
an absolute beginning with Christ’s appearance, since with 
Christ something occurred in history which cannot be explained 
by the previous course of historical development. 

Schleiermacher’s philosophy of religion, like Hegel’s, is an 
attempt at restoration. It is in this respect characteristic that 
wnile he defends religion, pointing out its significance for 
spiritual life as the power which deepens, harmonises, and 
infinitises, he does not, conversely, judge spiritual life according 
to its relation to religion as its highest norm. He starts, that 
is to say, with a measuring-rod which is not that of-«^..'iigion. 
Schleiermacher concludes his exposition of Christian dogma with 
a passage which calls to mind the concluding words of Spinoza’s 
Ethics : not a single sentence in his book, he declares, would 
lose its significance even though there were no continued 
existence of personality after death (§ 158). The life which 
we know and live in the world of experience, therefore, must be 
deepened and developed, and it is dts needs which supply the 
highest standard of measurement. And while positive religions 
claim not only to bring peace and harmony to men’s minds, 
but also to defend knowledge and morality, according to 
Schleiermacher religion has no business whatever ]yithin these*- 
spheres. < , 

That the concept of religion had undergone an essential 
change at his hands he was well aware. Neither Protestantism 
nor Christianity in general had, in his view, reached their final 
form. A continuous development has to take place within the 
religious spher^olso, and it is the task of free theology to guide 
this development. Neither the dogmas of faith nor Christian 
ethics were, in Schleiermacher*# view, gfiven once and for all : 
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the New Testament ^ts forth the conception held by the 
first generation only. It is especially true of ethics that it 
must undergo continuous change and development, both 
as regards motives and results. There is no exposition of 
morality which can be the same for all ages of the Christian 
Church ; each one hJ^ fi^ll value for a certain period only 
{Christhche Sitte, p. 69, cf. p. 94 f,). The Church has not 
adopted this fine conception. Had Schleiermacher lived in our 
own day he would have found it still more difficult " to feel one 
with many who believe themselves to be very far apart from 
him.” 

Schlciermachcr’s philosophy of religion is distinguished from 
that of Hegel by its more correct psychology. It is a leading 
point with Schleiermacher that religion is related to feeling, 
not to pure thought. Even when dogmas are reduced to 
symbolism there remains something over, viz. the experiences 
of feeling which led to the production and acceptance of the 
dogmas. The problem is : do these feelings disappear or do 
they continue to exist, or are they converted into other forms 
when the objectivi? truth of dogmas is rejected ? Schleiermacher 
himinihKsumed a continued existence, neither a disappearance 
nor a transfo’’mation. In this he is wrong. But his stand- 
point wa^ rounded off and harmonious. He knew an ebb and 
flow between feeling and knowledge, but could not under- 
stand Jacobi’s lament that with the heart he was a Christian, 
but with the head a heathen. In virtue of his hi s understanding 
of Nature and of the conditions of personal life he takes his 
place as one of the leading*spirits in the Romanticist circle. 




B. THE PHILOSOPHY OF ROMANTICISM AS A 
PESSIMISTIC CONCEPTION OF LIFE 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 

(a) Biography and Characteristics 

Springing out of the same spiritual soil as the idealistic 
doctrine of development, and yet in sharp antithesis to it, is 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. The spiritual kinship between them 
shows itself in the latter’s bold attempt to provide a purely 
subjective solution of the problem of existepce ; the antithesis 
consists partly in the critical view of knowledge taken by 
Schopenhauer, partly in his sharp emphasis of the 'want of 
harmony and of the irrational element in existence. Like 
Schleiermacher, Schopenhauer is a critical philosopher. He 
places the problem of knowledge before the problem of existence, 
and he lays far greater weight on experience and immediate 
intuition than did Fichte, Schelling, or Hegel. Like Schleier- 
macher, too, it was while trying to^similate Kant’s ideas and 
to carry them farther that his own philosophy took shape. 
He regarded himself as Kant’s true heir, and denied that any- 
thing of importance had taken place in philosophy between 
Kant’s time and his own. But there is no doubt that he owes, 
a great de^l more to Fichte and Schelling than he*^is willing to 
admit \^ile Schleiermacher supports an idealistic optimism 
and believes with Hegel in the development of reason through 
Nature and history, Schopenhauer occupies, a unique place in the 
whole of European thought, for he breaks with the fundamental 
presupposition^of a harmony of existence on which western 
theology and philosophy had hitherto, more or less decidedly, 
always ^nbased,and — appealing to the experience of the sorrow 
of life — he la}rs down the principle that the innermost kernel 
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of existence is a blind, undisciplined, never resting and never 
satisfied want Not ^nly the problem of knowledge, then, but 
also the problem of the estimation of worth is here stated in quite 
another way, and answered in quite a different direction than it 
was by the previous group of thinkers, whom Schopenhauer 
therefore regarded as the antipodes to himself. In his solution 
of the problem of v^rtlv not less than in his solution of the 
problem of existence, however, Schopenhauer distinctly stands 
on the soil of Romanticism. He carries oh its opposition 
against rationalism and the ** Enlightenment ” ; his philosophy is 
a systematised doctrine of the limitation and impotence of reason. 
He sympathises with Romanticism in its rediscovery of the 
Oriental spirit, which, in contradistinction to western optimism, 
is pessimistic. Nor is his sympathy restricted to Romanticism ; 
he also extends it to Christianity, for the greatest significance of 
Christianity, in his eyes, lay in its pessimism. He accounted 
for the optimistic elements of Christianity as due to the after- 
effects of Judaism. In a remarkable fragment {Nette Parali- 
pofnena, § 446, written at the earliest in 1852), he expresses 
his sympathy for Romanticism and orthodoxy as against 
humanism and* materialism. Since his philosophy is thus 
closSt^bound up with his experience and conception of life, his 
presentations of it — apart from his epistemological investiga- 
tions— «gain a personal and living character, a force and 
brilliancy which invest them with a literary value in which the 
works of his speculative opponents are almost entirely lacking. 
The faculty of discussing philosophical q .estions in a clear 
and comprehensible form which distinguishes the French and 
English schools was pos^ssed by Schopenhauer — whose educa- 
tion was for the most part English and French — in a veiy 
high degree, and is combined in him with one of the most 
rnique personalities known to modern literature. 

, Arthur Schopenhauer was bom on February 22, 
1788, in what was at that time the free imperial city of 
Dantzig. His father, a rich merchant and an eager champion 
of the freedom of his city, after Dantzig had become Prussian 
refused many brilliant offers, and withdrew with his family and 
business to Hambui^. The son was to be educated as a man * 
of the world. “ My son,” said the father, “'%hall learn to read 
the great book of the world.” Arthur was accordingly educated 
in France and England, and*spent a part of his early youth in 
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travelling with his parents in Europe. He was next placed 
in a business house in Hamburg, since, his father would not 
accede to his wish to devote himself to study. Here, in 
Hamburg, he has told us, the foundation of his pessimistic 
conception of life was laid. “ In my seventeenth year, without 
any but the most elementary school education, I was as 
possessed by the sorrow of the world al was Buddha in his 
youth at the sight of illness, old age, pain, and death. The 
truth which the world cried loud and clear to me soon 
mastered the Jewish dogmas which I had been taught” {Neue 
Paredipomena, § 656). In this case certainly (as probably also 
with Buddha or the founder of the Buddhistic legend) it was 
not only what he saw around him that determined the result 
he arrived at. His temperament, his whole personality are 
expressed in it It must be noted that Schopenhauer was 
“ burdened ” from his youth up. There was mental weakness 
bot^h in his father’s and his mother’s families. His father was 
of an energetic but rough and irritable nature, and he suffered 
from groundless attacks of anxiety. He is said to have been 
out of his mind at the end of his life. Arthur Schopenhauer 
inherited his father’s temperament He wa^ tormented by 
melancholy, anxiety, and suspicion. While quite a ''uby he 
brooded over the misery of man. When he was not enter- 
taining suspicions of others or was not overcome by hia hasty 
anger and his unbridled self-assertion, his susceptibility to 
suffering moved him to sympathise with others. On a journey 
through the south of France, he was unable to share his 
mother’s delight at the beautiful landscape, because he could 
not refrain from thinking of the misefable lives which must be 
spent in the ruinous hovels which they passed. As early as 
this he dwelt on the thought which he afterwards brings forward 
in his chief work in answer to the optimistic appeal to the 
beauty of nature. “These things are certainly beautiful ^o 
look al, but M ko is quite a different matter.” But there were 
other elements in him also which prevented him from taking a 
cheerful view of life. His was a nature with strong, sensual 
instincts, which granted him no rest, and which he was never 
able to master ; on the contrary, again and again, they dragged 
him down " from<neaven’s height to the dust of this earth.” In 
some youthful poems, dating from the time at Hamburg, he 
describes the inner struggle between his endeavour to lead 
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a life of contemplation on great and high things and the 
continual attractions swid entanglements of a life of pleasure. 

"AVhen, in his philosophy of life, he finds the solution of the 
problem of the world in the belief that there stirs at the 
heart of all things an untameable, never>satisfied need, he is 
building on his own experience. His frequent choleric moods, 
resulting in bitterness arid anger, his strong self-love and 
ambition, embittered by lack of recognition, and his sensuality, 
left him no lack of first-hand material. And this need 
which he felt so strongly tantalised him not only on account 
of its undisciplinedness, but also, and more particularly, on 
account of its opposition to the other need which was alive in 
him, — to wit, that of leading a quiet, contemplative life. 
His was a contemplative nature ; in this respect he had 
inherited the temperament and talents of his mother, Johanna 
Schopenhauer, a once well-known novelist. 

All the three parts of which, according to Plato, the humjtn 
soul consists — thought, self-esteem and the sense of honour, 
and the sensuous impulse — were here present in their extreme 
form, and in inevitable conflict with one another. When, in 
his soluti on of the problem of existence, he proposes to con- 
ceiv^tfi^ world in analogy with his own microcosmus, it is 
evident that this method would lead to no harmonious result. 
In a frc^<nent of the year 1814 he declares himself opposed 
to the assumption of an essential unity in man, — inner discord 
is his essence a.s long as he lives. And s*'ch inner discord, 
accordingly, he found in the whole of existence. 

After his father’s death his mother removed to Weimar, 
wheref she soon gained entrance into Goethe’s and Wieland’s 
circles. After much opposition, her sen succeeded in being 
allowed to study. He threw himself eagerly and with brilliant 
^suc«.ess into the study of classical literature, natural science, and 
phjjosophy.® He was now firmly resolved to dedicate his life 
to thought He said to Wieland that life was &* precarious 
afifair ; he had resolved to spend his in meditating upon it 
His stay at Weimar with his mother became of great signifi- 
cance for him through his acquaintance with Goethe. The 
young pessimist and the great optimist were brought together 
by their interest in the theory of colour. TKfey worked for 
some time together; Jo Goethe’s great displeasure, however, 
Schopenhauer — ^who in other respects, with the rest of the 
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Romantic philosophers, supported Goethe against Newton — 
broke with him, for while Goethe believed himself to have 
found a physical explanation of colour qualities, Schopenhauer 
gave a psychological explanation. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, Goethe took a great interest in Schopenhauer’s activities 
as an author, and was particularly drawn towards him by the 
weight which he laid on immediate iiftuition in comparison 
with speculation and reflection. 

The self-conscious youth, already full of bitter complaint 
against the world and man, received the following advice, 
written in his album, from the old master : 

Willst du dich deities Wertes freuen. 

So musst der Welt du Wert verleih’n. 

Schopenhauer’s academic studies were pursued at Gottingen and 
Berlin. At the former, G, E. Schulze (the author of Anest- 
dLtnus), at the latter Fichte, was his instructor in philosophy. 
But his real teachers were Plato and Kant. His critical sense 
caused him to take an interest in Kant’s epistemological 
inquiries, the significance of which, in his ppinion, had been 
misunderstood by Kant’s successors. But what more particu- 
larly lent importance to Plato and Kant in his eye^pwas the 
circumstance that in Plato’s antithesis between the clear world 
of ideas and the dark world of sense, and in Kant’s^ntithesis 
between the law-abiding world of phenomena, and the ** thing-in- 
itself ” lying beyond all concepts and laws, he found expressions 
of the dualism between thought and will, contemplation and 
lust, which his personal experience had impressed upon him. 

In addition to Plato and Kant, the study of the sacred writings 
of the Hindus (i>. the Latin translation of Anquetil du Perron) 
contributed to the development of his viewa The Hindus 
had long ago halted at the problem which Schopenhauer, ^ 
regarded as the main problem of philosophy, tA. the problem 
of moral afid physical evil. He ranked Buddhism and primi- 
tive Christianity so highly because these religions consist in 
faith in a redeemer rather than in a creator. The wonder 
which, according to Plato, is the beginning of philosophy, is 
characterised ^ perplexity and distress. And the problem is 
so pressing b&ause evil^— although this is said not to be so— 
has its roots in the heart of t)ie world, since it certainly could 
not have arisen out of nothing. Herein lies the punctum 
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pruriens of metaphysics, which stings men to an unrest which 
neither scepticism nor criticism can deaden. 

His first concern, however, was the epistemological foun- 
dation of his system. True to his fundamental principle of 
maintaining the attitude of a thoughtful spectator towards 
life, he retired, in ^8 1 3 — when the youth of Germany were 
rallying round their standards to free the fatherland, while all 
around him was enthusiasm for the conflict, and the din of 
arms — ^to remote Rudolstadt, and in that idyllic spot wrote his 
graduation treatise, fiber die vierfaclie Wursel des Satees vom 
zureichenden Grunde (1813). He here attempts to show that 
all our ideas are inter-related according to certain laws which 
appear under four forms: (i) as the relation between ground 
and consequent ; (2) as the relation between cause and effect ; 
(3) as the spatial and temporal relation ; (4) as the relation 
between motive and action. Emphasising anew the important 
distinction between ground and cause, he proceeds to show 
that the causal principle works immediately and involuntarily 
in every sensation, since, by means of an unconscious construc- 
tion, we regard the causes of our sensible feelings as external 
in space. Schopenhauer means by this to correct 
Kant’s sharp distinction between perception and understanding. 
He is here influenced, more than he is inclined to allow, by 
Fichte^ Wissenschaftslehrc. 

As regards the limits of knowledge, Schopenhauer arrives 
at the same result as Kant Since, frop’ the nature of our 
mind we interconnect all our ideas in conformity to the prin- 
ciple of sufficient groui^fi, and since we know nothing which 
eludes this great law of interconnection and of relativity, we 
cannot know the absolute nature of ‘things, the thing-in-itself. 
But he differs from Kant in asserting that there remains one 
way by which we can pierce to the heart of existence, although 
this can never be done by means of rational knowledge. We 
can make our way into the fortress by a subterriinean passage. 
For Kant has overlooked (or has at most, in his doctrine of 
practical reason and the intelligible character, indicated), that 
the core of existence must be in us, within our own breasts. We 
bear the “thing-in-itself” within us. The desire and striving 
which expresses itself in our pleasure and ^ain, our fear and 
hofie, in all feeling% and in* all willing, is a revelation of the 
kernel of existence, and gives us the key to the understanding 
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of all Nature. If we remain at the standpoint of rational 
knowledge, the world is only phenomenton, only idea. But if 
we apply the analogy of our own impulses and will, we dis- 
cover that the essence of the world is will — in many forms and 
grades. These are the fundamental thoughts of Schopenhauer’s 
chief work, Die Welt als WiUe und Vorst^lung (1819). 

This work took shape in his mifid during a residence of 
several years in Dresden. In character it is to a certain extent 
akin to Spinoza’s ethics, inasmuch as it embraces within one 
frame a whole series of different problems in reciprocal combina- 
tion. It gives, as a continuous development, the theory of know- 
ledge, cosmology, esthetics, and ethics. And the different ideas 
it contains have, according to an utterance of the year 1813 
{Neue Paralipomena, § 630) become imperceptibly interwoven 
with one another, so that he was not able to say which of the 
different parts of his system took shape first. It grew within 
him as the child grows in the womb of its mother. Philosophy 
as the intuition of the whole, as cosmology, was in his view an art 
rather than a science. In virtue of the principle of sufficient 
reason science moves from principle to principle, from pheno- 
menon to phenomenon, from one point in space and 
another. The art of philosophy, on the contrary, forms an 
intuition of the whole which no more affords an answer to a 
"wherefore” than it makes a new “wherefore” possible, bift which 
answers the last decisive question : What is the world ? The 
intuition of the whole is formed by the philosopher at those 
moments in which he is able to take a purely objective view 
of things, and to seize the great Jtypical features of life. 
This intuition must next be translated into concepts, and 
it is in the endeavour to do this that philosophy differs 
from the fine arts, which do not advance beyond intuition, and 
hence give fragments and examples, but no rule or totality. 
This conception of philosophy is developed by Schopenhaudy 
in notes, .gating from the years 1 8 1 1 - 1 8, and which have 
been collected together in §§1-29 in the Neue Paralipomena^ 
recently published by Griesebach (cf. also Die Welt als Wille 
und VorsteUung, Part ii. Chaps. 7, 34, and 36). We shall meet 
Schopenhauer’s thought if we compare philosophy as an art 
with the writing of history," which also lies on the borderland 
between science and art And thes comparison may be carried 
still farther, since, according to Schopenhauer, philosophy as art 
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presupposes critical philosophy, just as the writing of history 
presupposes historical criticism. If Schopenhauer thought 
that he was the hrst philosopher to hold this view he was 
mistaken. Metaphysical idealism under all its forms — especi- 
ally with Leibniz, Herder, and Schelling — is based on a con- 
ception of the whole which illuminates the deepest depths of 
the world by means df th^ analogy with that which lies in the 
depths of man himself. It is on such a conclusion from analogy 
that Schopenhauer’s artistic intuition of existence is based. 
Neither is Schopenhauer’s answer to the question What? i.c. 
the innermost essence of the world is will, new. Kant, Fichte, 
and Schelling had already looked in this direction for the solu- 
tion of the riddle of the world, although Schopenhauer may 
have expressed the thought with greater energy. 

Schopenhauer’s work may be compared to a drama m four 
acts (as Spinoza’s “ Ethic ” was a drama in five acts). Book i. 
treats of the world as appearance, subject to the principlc^of 
sufficient ground. It contains Schopenhauer’s theory of know- 
ledge, of which the foundations had already been laid in the 
“ Fourfold Root.” From the world as mere idea he goes back 
to the will as fhe innermost essence of the world ; here lies 
"111^01114100 of the riddle of the world. Book ii. gives a more 
detailed description of the different stages and forms of will in 
Nature,*and describes the will to live as the blind impulse 
towards existence which, working up from stage to stage, press- 
ing knowledge into its service, and finally awaking to the full 
consciousness of its misery, is present in all tilings. The ques- 
tion then arises whether any deliverance from this unhappy, 
restless striving is possiOle. Book iii. points to art ; in the 
aesthetic contemplation of nature and qf life it seems as though 
the wheel of life stood still, and the will was at rest. But the 
rest so brought about only lasts for a few moments. If the 
goal is ever to be reached — as Book iv. shows — it can only be 
by the will to live losing itself in sympathy asceticism. 
Existence is a tragedy. Schopenhauer’s drama contains no 
such cheerful, reconciling conclusion as Spinoza’s. 

On the completion of this 'work Schopenhauer travelled in 
Italy, where, principally in Venice, he stayed for some little 
time. He here turned from pondering on th® riddle of exist- 
ence to throw himself once more into a gay life. While walk- 
ing with his inamoratfl he met*Byron, who was also at this time 
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residing in Venice. Both the philosophical and poetical pessi> 
mist knew how to enjoy the good things of, this evil world. From 
everything which might have claimed him in Italy, however, 
Schopenhauer tore himself loose, and returned to Germany to 
give lectures on philosophy. He established himself at Berlin, 
on which occasion he came into collision with Hegel. He had 
no success as a lecturer. It was noli hif vocation to further 
philosophy in this way. Moreover, he chose, out of spite, the 
very hours in which Hegel gave his most popular lectures. 
After another journey, he selected Frankfort (1831) as a place 
of residence. He displayed great business ability in saving his 
fortune from a bankruptcy with which it was threatened, and 
from this time on he led a solitary, quiet life, entirely dedicated 
to study and the labours of authorship. His pessimism was 
intensified by the small success with which his works met. In 
his indignation he could only explain this to himself as the 
result of a conspiracy of envious philosophical professors. At 
that time nearly all the professorial chairs in Germany were 
occupied by pupils of Schelling and Hegel, and Schopenhauer, 
who regarded Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel as nothing more than 
“ three great wind-bags,” must have felt still greater contempt 
for their descendants. He was rightly indignant at thClBler- 
mixture of theology and philosophy which flourished at that 
time. On the other hand, he had very few words 0/ recog- 
nition for the stream of critical activity within the spheres of 
the philosophy and the history of religion which emanated 
from the schools of Schleiermacher and Hegel. In the natural 
sciences Schopenhauer believed he had found a fresh empirical 
confirmation of his doctrine of the Vill to live ; he collated 
them in his work, Der Wille in der Natur (1836), which he 
himself regarded as the clearest and most thorough exposition 
of his cosmology. It discusses the subject treated in Book ii. 
of his chief work. He developed his ethical views .in his Die 
beiden Gruddprobknu der Etkik (1841). Since the forties, 
but more especially since the beginning of the fifties, his works 
began to excite greater attention. Several authors attached 
themselves to him, and busied themselves in furthering the 
knowledge of his writings. In 1 844 a new edition of his chief 
work appeared, with the addition of a second part, in which, in 
sections corresponding to those of the first part, he discusses at 
greater lengths the subjects treated in die book itself. Still 
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later (1851), he published Parerga und Paralipomena, two 
volumes of smaller, mpre popular treatises, which throw light 
on several of his ideas. 

After the disappointment of the hopes of 1848 a reaction 
set in in all spheres, and the pessimism which was in the air 
opened the way for Schopenhauer’s conception of life. Then 
came the split in the Hegelian school which stimulated afresh the 
sense for critical philosophy and the urgent desire for it, which 
was such an essential part of Schopenhauer’s system ; now, 
too, he met with greater support in his admiration for Kant, 
although Kant had been regarded by many as representing a 
long “ overcome ” standpoint. The brilliancy of Schopenhauer’s 
exposition, now that he began to be known, soon procured him 
a large circle of readers. He eagerly accepted the incense 
offered him, and charged his pupils strictly to send him 
every eulogistic critique which appeared. He was determined 
not to lose a single drop of his tardy fame. Old age was 
a happy time for him, and, in spite of his pessimism, he wished 
for a long life. He himself always preferred to follow the 
directions given in the third book of his chief work for obtain- 

deliverance from the tyranny of the will rather than those 
: vnt'sundU in the fourth. He was never an ascetic, although he 
admired ascetics, and the characters of St. Francis and Ranc6 
profoundly impressed him because they had gained the 
mastery over the world within them. Old age at last, to 
his great consolation, delivered him from the torment of 
the sensual instincts. Gwinner, his friend and biographer, 
relates that on this theme the old man overflowed with high 
thoughts and deeply-movfhg feelings. {Schopenhauer’s Leben, 
Leipzig, 1878, p. 526 f.) A lung attack brought his life to 
a sudden close, September 21, i860. 


• (jt) T%e World of Knowledge regarded as Appegrance 

In our exposition of Schopenhauer’s philosophy we shall 
follow the order of the four books of his magnum opus ; our 
first point, then, will be : the world as idea or as appearance. 
Sensation is all that is immediately given, and this only 
corresponds to changes of our body. A conception of the 
world as something external arises as follows : the under- 
standing, which cannot be separated from the senses, im- 
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mediately refers sensation to an external cause, which is 
conceived as acting in time, and as spatially distinct from our 
bodies. This act of the understanding, however, does not 
enter our consciousness, but goes on involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously with one blow. Space, time, and causality, forms 
which lie pre-formed in our faculty of knowledge, are liberated. 
Only by means of causality, in immediate connection with time 
and space, is external perception possible. Schopenhauer brings 
forward this theory against the Kantian theory, according to 
which the causal category does not come into operation until 
sensuous images have been formed by the help of the forms of 
space and time. But he agrees with Kant that the causal 
axiom cannot be grounded in experience, since it is precisely 
by means of the involuntary application of it that sensuous 
perception is possible. And from the causal axiom the law 
of inertia and the law of the conservation of matter follow as 
necessary consequences. There is no doubt that Schopenhauer 
developed this theory of the causal principle as active in 
sensuous intuition itself under the influence of Fichte, whose 
lectures on “ The Facts of Consciousness ” he attended at 
Berlin. A comparison between Fichte’s and Schopen haue r’s 
doctrine on this point shows such complete agreemSiit that 
had Schopenhauer found his ideas applied in this way by 
another author he would most certainly have comphined of 
gross plagiarism, and would have found in it a new proof of 
the worthlessness of man. This theory has not been without 
significance for the modern physiology of the senses, for 
Helmholtz has taken it as the basis of his work on sensa- 
tions of tone.’® *■ 

It is, however, not definitive ; for the question arises 
whether this faculty of projecting and localising is not subject 
to development, and whether experience and association do 
not exert an influence on this development. Schopenhaqer 
denies this.'" < Physiologically, he says (“ Fourfold Root,” § 2 1), 
the intellect [f.«. the faculty of knowledge, the forms of which 
are time, space, and causality] is a function of the brain which 
is no more taught by experience to function than the stomach 
is to digest or the liver to secrete bile. 

But if the ‘Whole manner in which the world exists for us 
is due to the forms of our faculty of knowledge, the whole world 
is and remains for us idea onVi or ra^er a series of ideas 
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held together by the principle of sufficient ground. This does 
not imply that it is a deception or a semblance : its empirical 
reality is not shaken, for it is precisely through the use of these 
forms that our experience arises. On the contrary, it seems 
to lead to materialistic consequences, since every phenomenon, 
in obedience to the laws of inertia and of the conservation 
of matter, which, accoreftng to Schopenhauer, follow immediately 
from the causal axiom, finds its explanation in another pheno- 
menon. Moreover, Schopenhauer is of opinion that the aim and 
ideal of natural science must be a more complete materialism. 
He even explains knowledge itself as a product of the brain, 
and repeats (in the MSS. of his lectures) a forcible passage 
from the French author Cabanis : “ As the stomach digests, 
the liver secretes bile, the kidneys urine, etc., so the brain 
secretes ideas.” Materialism, however, according to Schopen- 
hauer, only holds good so long as we are speaking of the world 
as appearance or idea. It founders not only on the fact thaf 
the series of causes extends into infinity, and that it cannot 
explain the different forces of nature, but also, — and this is the 
main thing — because the whole materialistic world-scheme is 
jp plv our idea, not a thing -in -itself. Thus the centre of 
gravity of existence falls back into the subject, whose states 
are immediately given. All matter exists only for a knowing 
being and^n his idea. 

We seem to be moving in a circle here : matter produces 
an idea, and matter is itself only the object of the idea. This 
difficulty vanishes, however, if we remember that time, space, 
and causality — the principle of ground in its different forms — 
are not valid of the thing- in -itself. The world as idea (to 
which matter itself also belongs) is only the external side of 
existence. Directly we ask that is which presents itself 
Jo us in the infinite series of phenomena, ordered according to 
the ]jrinciple»of ground, the principle itself can, of course, no 
longer help us. If we were merely beings who could know 
and have ideas the question could never be answered. It is 
only by combining inner with outer experience that a solution 
becomes possible. The will, which is the essence of man, 
must also be the essence of the world. The world can only 
be understood through man. Our essence must be rooted 
in that which is not ap^arance^^but the thing-in-itself. We 
may say of the will, as Taust said of Mephistopheles • “ Das 
VOL. II Q 
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also was des Pudels Kern.” If this view be not accepted, Nature, 
as exhibited in the causal series, remains incomprehensible, 
but the veil is rent if we accept the doctrine that that which is 
active within us as will is identical with that which acts at 
the different stages of natural causality. (This is set forth most 
clearly in Vber den WUlen in der Natur (“Will in Nature”) 
at the end of the section on physical astronomy.) Schopen- 
hauer did not consider that he had overstepped the limits 
of knowledge in giving this explanation. It is true that 
it is open to the objection that our life of will ( WillensUben) 
unfolds itself under the form of time, and that every individual 
act of will is subject to the law of motivation (the fourth of the 
forms under which the principle of sufficient ground appears). 
How, then, can the will, which is itself phenomenon, and which 
we only know by the help of ideas, be identical with the 
thing-in-itself ? This difficulty (as KUNO Fischer : Arthur 
“Jchopenhauer, Heidelberg, 1893, p. 239, remarks) seems only 
to have occurred to Schopenhauer when he was writing the 
second volume of his chief work, which was not published 
till twenty-five years after the first He is obliged to admit 
that possibly the will itself is only phenomenon ; but he g pgs , 
on to say, the will is that phenomenon which is identical with 
our own subject, which stands in the innermost and closest 
relation to us, in which, in fact, we have the thiog-in-itself 
most immediately presented to us, with the most transparent 
covering. It is the Urp/idnonten (original phenomenon), (a term 
borrowed by Schopenhauer from Goethe’s theory of colours,) 
by means of which we explain to ourselves all other phenomena. 
If the further question is raised as to what the will-in-itself is 
no answer can be given (^Welt ais Wille und Vorstellung, II. 
chaps. 18, 26, and 41). It is evident that in setting this 
limitation to his solution of the problem, Schopenhauer virtually 
confesses that he has not solved it For an Urphdmnnpt is 
still a phenomenon, even if it be that which lies nearest to 
oursdves. Schopenhauer never examined his fundamental 
assumption that precisely that which lies nearest to us is the 
essence of existence. On investigation it will be seen that the 
whole problem of knowledge arises over again.” This point 
is of no smdil importance for Schopenhauer’s philosophy ; for 
only if the will is absolutel}^ identical with the thing-in-itself 
has Schopenhauer the right to reg^d it as groundless, as 
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exalted above the law of ground ; if it be phenomenon — 
even though Urphanomen — ^it must in this respect share the 
fate of all other phendhiena. 

Even if the will is regarded as phenomenon Schopenhauer 
has overlooked one question, the question which both Hume 
and Fichte, each from his own point of view, raised, i.e. how far 
are we able immediately to perceive ourselves as willing? 
Schopenhauer proclaims an immediate perception of the will, 
just as he proclaims that this immediate perception reveals to 
us the innermost nerve of existence. His psychology, like his 
cosmology, is Romantic. And the psychological difficulty be- 
comes all the greater here, since, according to his view, know- 
ledge and will are absolutely {foto generi) different. The will- 
in-itself is groundless, while knowledge operates ever 3 nvhere 
according to the principle of ground ; the former is eternal and 
unchangeable, whereas all that we know, as well as knowledge 
itself, has a genesis, develops and changes. Moreover, the will 
governs knowledge. It guides the course of our ideas with- 
out our perceiving it And knowledge is from the beginning 
only a means for the will. In order to satisfy the will to live 
the individual must know what are the relations in which he 
'■^nds to other things ; the whole of our knowledge, indeed, is 
nothing but the sum of such relations. No wonder that know- 
ledge can never give us access to the absolute 1 The mystics 
of all ages, especially the Christians, have been perfectly right 
in asserting the limitation of the natural light I In his view of 
knowledge as the tool of the will, Schopenhauer anticipated 
the modem doctrine of evolution, of which his expression — the 
will to live — also remiivls us. Schopenhauer’s psychological 
conception of the will is, however, very elementary. By will 
he understands impulse, striving (the Greek $iKri/ia) not the 
capacity to deliberate and determine (the Greek ; he 

expressly says {Neue Paralipometia) that the concept should 
iritlude only that which is common to man anc^* beast But 
while he limits the concept on one side, he extends it on the 
other, for he calls all feelings and strivings of the heart expres- 
sions of the will ; hence he rejects the view that feeling is to 
be regarded as a separate side of conscious life. Not only 
striving and wishing, but also pleasure and pain, hope and fear, 
love and hate are expressions of the will. These are but different 
forms of the never-cjpasing, blind impulse to self-preservation. 
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the will to live which either stimulates or checks the develop- 
ment of knowledge, and which invests consciousness with unity 
and interconnection ; it is on the identitylsf the will, not on that 
of consciousness, that personal identity depends. Schopen- 
hauer’s personal experiences here led him to emphasise differ- 
ences which the Romantic philosophy — especially the Hegelian 
system — was inclined to wipe out. _ Hfs own inner life had 
taught him how sharp a contrast exists between thought and 
impulse ; his intellectual and aesthetic gifts drew him in one 
direction, while sense, terror, and irritability frequently led 
him in another, and in these elementary forces he sees the work- 
ings of the obscure power which urges ourselves and all things 
forwards. Hence his philosophy is important as an attack on 
intellectualism, although it conceives an unnatural cleavage to 
be the normal state of things. This cleavage between know- 
ledge and will is necessary for Schopenhauer’s pessimism, for 
it is the blind, irrational will which explains to him that the 
world is — as it is. 


(f) The World as Will 

That which, as above described, reveals itself to our sel^ 
consciousness, to our inner experience, as will, presents itself to 
our outer experience, according to Schopenhauer, as our ma- 
terial body. He assumes this to be self-evident. There exists 
no causal relation between the will and the body, that which is 
given to our knowledge as body and to our self-consciousness as 
will is one and the same. The distinction arises from the different 
method in which we conceive the inper and the outer. Thus 
the activity of the muscles is not the effect, but the sensuous 
appearance of the will. The will, that is to say, is not only 
identical with the brain, but also with the whole body, — as 
in like manner it is identical not only with the force which 
moves the mijiscles, but also with that which forms tlie muscles 
out of the blood. The different organs and functions corre- 
spond *to the different impulses. 

In so saying, Schopenhauer gives a new extension to the 
concept of will, beyond the sphere of conscious life. It be- 
comes for him identical with what is called natural force. 
The different natural forces are only particular forms of a will 
which works throughout the whole of Ilj^ature. Matter is the 
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visible form of will. The difference between blind natural 
force and deliberate action is only a difference of degree, and 
applies to phenomena only, not to the being which reveals 
itself through them. In thus reducing the concept of force to 
the concept of will instead — as is usually done — of adopting the 
converse procedure, Sfihopenhauer is in strict agreement with his 
fundamental axiom, f.£. that the mediately known must be 
reduced to the immediately known. All natural force is con< 
ceived in analogy with that which we know in ourselves as will. 
What it is that takes place in impact, in attraction, in the oscilla* 
tion of the magnetic needle, in chemical process, in organic 
growth can only become clear to us when we regard them ail 
as different forms and degrees of will. Schopenhauer attempts 
to give a detailed proof of this in his work entitled Vber den 
Willen in der Natur. 

As happens so often with Schopenhauer, he adopts thve 
identity hypothesis without attempting to establish it It is not 
impossible that on this point — as on his whole doctrine of will 
— he had borrowed his motifs from Fichte, who, in his lectures 
on “ The Facts of Consciousness ” which Schopenhauer attended, 
developed the theory that body is the external material 
form which the ego must assume in order to be able to struggle 
against^atcrial limitation, for matter can only be driven out 
of its place by other matter. Fichte, then, attempts a proof ; 
Schopenhauer only gives a proclamation Moreover, Scho- 
penhauer is guilty of a very great inconsistency in assuming, 
as a matter of course, that the brain produces ideas. On this 
point, that is to say, h9 expresses himself as though he 
were a thorough-going materialist, ^nd he does this without 
scruple, although, generally speaking, he is full of scorn for 
the materialists. His standpoint is as follows : The idea of 
' the world a product of matter (in the brain) ; matter itself 
(including the brain), however, is nothing but am^ppearance 
in (the shape of a sensuous idea) of the will which is the 
absolute reality. The unpsychological dualism between idea 
and will appears here in its boldest form. The romantico- 
artistic view of existence which Schopenhauer has himself told 
us led him to his system, carried him with a light heart over 
the most obvious contradictions. Schopenhauer’s natural philo- 
sophy reminds us o^ Schelliftg’s. The latter attempted to 
exhibit an ucendin^f series of potencies in Nature, by means 
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of which matter raises itself to spirit ; and Schopenhauer also 
exhibits a series of stages through whic\i the will passes on 
its ascent from the purely elementary to the clearly conscious 
form. Lowest of all comes purely mechanical interaction 
when cause and effect have the same nature, and where the 
relation in which they stand to one aifbther is immediately 
perceptible. In the more specialised forces of nature (heat, 
electricity, etc.) the relation is less transparent on account of 
the dissimilarity between cause and effect And still more 
mysterious does the causal relation become within the organic 
sphere, when the cause appears under the form of the exciting 
stimulus, and the effect contains far more than the cause 
does. Finally, in conscious beings cause becomes motive — 
but in this case self-observation unveils to us the inner nature 
of the causal relation, when we discover that it is a will. The 
wtll strives after the highest possible objectivation, i.e. to 
appear as phenomenon, as object This striving is identical 
with the impulse towards existence. Hence nature’s infinite 
wealth of forms and stages ! Each stage is a limit the over- 
coming of which is attempted. The unity and inner kinship 
of nature become comprehensible in the light of the princitilh 
that one and the same will moves in all things ; its variety 
and manifoldness by the fact that the infinite impulse^towards 
existence is never checked at any stage, or comprehended in 
any form. And one form comes in the way of another ; 
hence the struggle which goes on throughout nature, more 
especially jrithin the spheres of vegetable and animal life. The 
restlessness of the will expresses itself, too, in the movement of 
the heavenly bodies in space, which is without rest or aim. But 
it is in the world of living beings that this conflict which is 
essential to the will appears most plainly. (“ The World as 
Will and Idea,” § 27.) Everything presses forward to exist- 
ence ; wheilh possible, to organic existence, and then again* to 
any possible Ugher form of life, and in the course of this striv- 
ing, conflict and mutual destruction ensue. Men and animals 
devour one another and also plants which, in their turn, 
devour air, water, and other material Everywhere is Gedrdnge 
und Gewirre, and hence the chase, sorrow, and suffering. 
Schopenhauer was able to illustrate this in detail by pictures 
from the life of nature with which his X'xtensive reading had 
made him acquainted. ^ 
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In the course of this struggle for existence appears, 
inter alia, consciousness. This is at first merely a means of 
self-preservation, for it brings with it the advantage that 
movements can be performed before the occurrence of the . 
stimulus, which can be anticipated by motives. 

Thus, at one blow, arises the world as idea. By means of 
ideas, however, which ^re its products, the will to live continues 
in operation. When we imagine life to be a good and in 
consequence strive to preserve and develop it, this is entirely 
due to the influence of the world-will on our ideas, although 
we ourselves are not conscious of it It dangles goods before 
us and is constantly exciting new expectations, merely to 
procure for itself new means of clinging to existence. We 
ourselves are one with this will ; hence we are obliged to live, 
and because we are obliged to live we believe life to be good. 
We are goaded on from behind, while all the time we believe 
ourselves to be making for own freely-chosen ends. This hol^s 
good not only of the self-preservation of the individual but 
also of the preservation of the race by propagation. It is 
in connection with this that the individual experiences the 
strongest impufse, and its satisfaction procures him his most 
intense pleasure: and yet he is here only a means to the 
striving of the will after persistent existence in the race. 
Ev g fr^n choosing his partner in the sexual relation, the 
individual is attracted, without his knowledge, to that in- 
dividual who, in conjunction with him.<:c-lf, can leave to the 
world the best possible posterity. Underlying all things is 
the blind universal impulse to existence. 

While the optimist ih his blindness allows hiSiself to be 
befooled by this dark deceiver, the pessimistic thinker sees 
through the illusion and discovers that life is a business which 
does not pay. In proof of this, Schopenhauer appeals to 
e^perientf, which shows us the suffering and nothingness of 
life. An empirical proof, however, can never «A)e adequate. 
Hence (see “The World as Will and Idea,” i. §§ 58, S 9 i and ii. 
chaps. 28 and 46), a priori considerations based on the nature 
of feeling or the will must decide the question. The only 
positive feelings are those of pain ; it is in them that the 
unceasing desire and the unceasing lust which preserve and 
carry on life make themselves felt Each time that this inner 
fire is for the mom^t quenclted by the satisfaction of desire a 
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feeling of pleasure arises, but the nature of this feeling is 
essentially negative since it only supplies a want. We axe 
the dupes of an illusion when it appears to us a positive 
, condition.®* Moreover, feelings of pain are far stronger than 
feelings of pleasure. We remark pain but not freedom from 
pain, care but not freedom from anxiety, fear but not security. 
Well-being is an entirely negative condition.* Health, youth, 
freedom — the greatest goods — all escape our notice until we 
have lost them. And while habit damps enjoyment it creates 
the possibility of new suffering when that to whic’. we have 
become accustomed ceases. The misery which thus underlies 
all things is unnoticed by the g^reat majority. Men of genius 
discover it more easily because in them the spiritual forces are 
most active, and their wishes most keen, hence opposition and 
disappointment are felt the more strongly. The who."* result 
here reached is quite in accordance with the as. nption pre- 
vjpusly made, viz. that the principle of ground does not hold 
good for the world- will. Th's will is both practically and 
theoretically a problem, an irrational principle, a something 
which cannot be understood eit-ier now or at any other time. 

It will be seen that Schopenhauer’s natural pftilosop^_, 
leads him to a conclusion very different from Schelling's. 
Through all the different stages of Nature the opposition gets 
more and more tense until it finally bursts into the. of 
consciousness, where it assumes its mosc aggravated form. 
His conception of Nature is more realistic than Schelling’s.®* 
This appears, too, in the distinction he draws between NaUtr- 
dtiologie, f.«. the demonstration of efficient forces and causes, 
and “ natu^l philosophy,” t.c. the intrtpretation of the absolute 
being which expresses itself in these forces. If only he had 
held to this distinction ! It did not, however, deter him from 
attacking the mechanical conception of Nature, while in con- 
sistency with his own teaching he ought to have allowed 
this view to*<attain its full development, and only then have 
attempted to give it a metaphysical interpretation. In this 
connection we must remember that, like the other Romantic 
philosophers, he assumed no real progressive development of 
Nature in time. It is true he alludes to the influence of want 
and custom on organic development, yet he considers Lamarck 
to have been mistaken in believing in an historical develop- 
ment from lower to higher species. Svhopenhauer r^ards 
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the diiTerent forms and stages of Nature as expressions of the 
world-will which radi^e from it without, however, standing in 
any real connection with one another. Nevertheless, in virtue 
of his will to live and of the great significance which he 
attributes to the strife and struggle of Nature, he must be 
regarded as a herald^ of the evolutionary theory in the form 
in which it was afterwards promulgated by Darwin. He was 
not blind to the efficient causes on which Darwin takes his 
stand, but he would not admit that these causes were able to 
produce the '"Terent natural species. Such differences of 
kind seemed to him like Plato’s ideas, eternal forms of the 
express! m of the untameable will, without origin. 

His opposition to Schelling comes out in his pessimistic 
interprp*^ation of life even more strongly than in his realistic 
endet .y. His personal view of life unmistakably imparts its 
:olouring to his cosmology, and his keen powers of observation 
md d^ep indignation inves lis expositions — as long as they 
riove V. n the sphere of human life — with a strongly-marked 
charade of theii own. And it was thiough his philosophy of 
r'e principally tjiat he gained his . tensive influence. 


(«/) Salvation through aesthetic contemplation 

Tlfc^knot is now tied — the question is whether it can be 
untied? We notice that it is always to the individual that 
Schopenhauer looks for a solution. Histoi/ is for him a mere 
play of accidents, like the ice-crystals on the window pane, or 
the figures of a kaleidiscope ; he has no belief in a progressive 
development of the race fn the course of which ev»' is elimi- 
nated. The will remains the sam^ at all staj^ howe* '*• 
^’^iifertnt kne ^ may be ! How this is possible is ,<reat 
^rhological r.udle. Knowledge is called into bein^ i., serve 
V. be; will ; but good servant though it may be, it in its turn 
^exercises no influence on the will. On the othe^^hand, it is 
possible in certain cases for knowledge to escape from the 
bondage of the will, at which times the individuality of man 
is cancelled and he becomes entirely absorbed in disinterested 
contemplation. This happens, for instance, when we “ lose ” 
ourselves in the contemplation of a work of art This revolu- 
tion and emancipation, in which the will disappears and pure 
perception has the u^per hand, can only be explained as a 
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sudden breaking forth of the faculty of intuition. Our attitude 
towards the world is then purely conteiqplative, which is only 
possible so long as we forget that we belong to it With the 
will suffering also disappears ; only art can effect this. Know- 
ledge is ever passing onwards from ground to ground, and the 
will striving restlessly forwards. But art is everywhere at the 
goal ; she shows us things in their eternal rest, sub specie 
aetemitatis. Schopenhauer has a special word of praise for 
Dutch art on account of the quiet, resigned spirit which breathes 
through it and which is necessary to the attainment of this 
objective contemplation. The highest art, however, in Schop- 
enhauer's view, is music, which exhibits the will, the world-will, 
in its rising and falling, in its elementaiy and its complicated 
forms, and reveals to us its recent history, its rebuffs, its 
struggles, and its torments. In reality it is we ourselves who 
are the stretched, torn, and quivering strings ! 

It requires a very great effort, however, to maintain the 
artistic attitude towards existence, and few there are who 
possess the requisite amount of energy. The will with its 
never-resting urgent misery strives unceasingly, forwards. Men 
of genius are endowed in a high degree with the faculty of, 
enjoying artistic representations of that which, in its naked 
reality, they flee. 

The opposition between art and life posited by Kaffc and 
Schiller was ridden to death by Schopenhauer. He forgets 
the sympathetic absorption in the object, which indeed pre- 
supposes that we attribute worth to the object. The value of 
art would ultimately disappear if there were really no value 
in life. Adapting Goethe’s epigram*we might say — 

WiUst du des Werts der Kunst dich freu’n, 

Musst du dem Leben Wert verleih’n. 

Moreover, it is clear that in the deliverance by art from “ the 
will,” Schopenhauer is forced to posit a will ; for — as he rightly 
says — it requires an effort to persevere in artistic contempla- 
tion. He can And no name for the energy which selects ideal 
ends, since he denies the possibility of the elementary will-to- 
live will to live undei^ing a metamorphosis. Hence he is 
here j^in driven to one of those rash leaps which occur so 
frequently in his system. \ 
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{e) Practical Deliverance 

Even in the case of a man of genius, the deliverance from 
life afforded by art is but momentary, never entire. Art can 
never bring us perfeot rest, absolute contentment ; she offers 
passing consolation only. 

The world-will which is as active in each one of us as 
though each one were the whole, drives us on to attack one 
another. It is true that the fear of the State deters men from 
commiting acts of injustice. But egoism is never really con- 
quered until we bethink ourselves that one and the same life is 
astir within each one of us, so that the sinner is in his inner- 
most nature one with the sinned against, although in his madness 
he believes himself to be quite distinct from his victim. True 
remorse and true virtue arise with the dawning conviction that 
individuality is an illusion. Human love, in particular, impli& 
knowledge of the oneness of all men. Since, according to 
Schopenhauer’s psychology, every joy presupposes the removal 
of a grief, love'^can only aim at alleviation, hence it appears 
““under the form of sympathy. Schopenhauer finds in sympathy 
the "ground-phenomenon of ethics,” and in his view it is alto- 
getl^l^explicable if we do not assume as our ultimate ground 
the unity of all men. 

Absolute quiescence, however, is only attained by those 
who through complete resignation entirely .legate their will to 
live. Only great ascetics and saints attain so far that the will-to- 
live is no longer active ip them. Asceticism, therefore, is not 
mortification — undergone for the purpose of gaining blessedness 
in a future life ; it is a consequence which follows involuntarily 
when the impulse towards self-preservation, the impulse to 
carry on the existence of the individual and the race, has died 
oift. We* may find examples of it in Buddhism j|ind in prim- 
itive Christianity. He who has seen through the torment of 
existence and the illusion of individuality desires nothing more 
except quiescence. At this point man passes into Nirvana, a 
condition which seems to those whose highest reality is this 
sensuous world as a state of nothingness. 

The philosopher knows this involuntary dying to be the 
highest form of deliverance. aBut just as it is not necessary 
that the saint shoulf be a philosopher, so it is not necessary 
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for the philosopher to be a saint The philosopher has only 
to clothe his conception of the world Ih clear ideas when he 
finds in the ecstacy of the ascetic his highest ideal, before 
which he reverently bows the knee, although, perhaps, he him* 
self has taken another path. 

Here again — ^as with the deliverance effected by Art — 
Schopenhauer omits to explain the source of the energy of the 
will which is able to deliver us from “ the will-to-live.” For a 
will is necessary thereto, even if it be only a negative, inhibit- 
ing will ; and this is even more evident in the case of the 
ascetic than in that of the man of genius. Moreover, this breach 
with the will cannot take place without a breach with the forms 
in which the will expresses itself, although these are said to be 
subject to the law of causality. Schopenhauer had already 
sinned against his own theory of knowledge in declaring sym- 
pathy to be an inexplicable phenomenon for psychology. At 
several points (in addition to those already named, in his 
explanation of spiritualistic phenomena, with which he was 
much occupied in his last years) he makes, contrary to the 
spirit of the critical philosophy, the thing-in-itsfelf interrupt the' 
phenomenal series. ‘ Quite apart from this, however, Schopen-" 
hauer has to face the great difficulty which besets every attempt 
to deduce all things from a single principle. He^^,' to 
explain how this opposition and conflict (this duality which is 
essential to the will) can arise within the one world-will, and 
how it is possible to deduce the differences of the phenomenal 
world from the single principle which moves in all things. 
This was the problem with which « Bohme, in his religious 
speculations, was constantly occupied, this the problem with 
which Tschirnhausen confronted Spinoza and Eschenmayer 
Schelling. FrauenstIdt, one of Schopenhauer’s pupils, 
brought a similar reproach ^inst his master. ^Schopen- 
hauei^ repl]^(in letters of the autumn of 1853) only amounts 
to saying that the differences must have their ground in the 
thing-in-it$elf, but he does not say how this is possible.'^* 

Schopenhauer’s thoroughgoing pessimism is a phenomenon 
of no little interest for the history of civilisation. The manner 
in which he attempted to establish it is of no particular con- 
sequence. Neither his empirical proof nor his attempt at 
a psychol(^cal deduction afford a v^id foundation for 
absolute pessimism. On (he other hand,^wever, we are not 
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justified in regarding the whole thing merely as the outcome of 
his particular temperament. Every important individuality is 
a point of view for the liuman race from which men catch sight 
of possibilities and aspects of existence which would otherwise 
have escaped them. And the energy and impartiality with 
which Schopenhauer laid bare the discords and seamy 
sides of nature and ciwlisation have caused the problem of the 
estimation of worth to pass into a new phase. A conceal- 
ment of facts and the blunting of the problem at this 
point are more difficult now than before. This is of great 
theoretical and practical significance. And this gain suffers no 
diminution from Schopenhauer’s truly Romantic attempt to make 
his own experience of life the measure for all existence. The 
constant endeavour of those Romanticists who, while holding a 
theory of evolution, were diametrically opposed to Schopenhauer, 
was to keep their own personality in the background that the 
content of thought might develop according to its own laws^ 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, on the contrary, is, as we have seen, 
individualistic. This trait is also apparent in the arbitrary leaps 
his thought takes when a transition is wanted between ideas, 
each of which fohns an integral part of his personal philosophy 
■^f life, but the interdependence between which, based on 
rational principles, he is unable to exhibit. Fortunately he 
hims^l^ias supplied corrections in his theory of knowledge 
which carries on Kant’s inquiry. Like Schleiermacher, he 
affords an interesting example of the combination of the 
critical philosophy with a sharply-marked individualistic con- 
ception of life. The personality of these two thinkers sheds 
light on the relation betwe^ thought and life, even though the 
solution they offer cannot be considered definitive. 



C. UNDERCURRENT OF CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
DURING THE ROMANTIC PERIOD 

SCHLEIERMACHER and Schopenhauer are prominent witnesses 
to the fact that Kant’s thought had not received its due in 
Fichte’s, Schlegel’s, and Hegel’s systems. Kant’s was no 
“ overcome standpoint,” and if we do not confound the history 
.pf real philosophical thought with the history of superficial 
streams of thought we shall see that in the midst of the 
apparently undisputed sway of Romantic speculation there 
was a group of faithful and understanding successors who 
remained true to him. This constant uf/dercurrent, it is 
true, was not strong enough to stem the speculative surface 
current until it was reinforced by natural science and 
historical criticism. Nevertheless, it is of important**! the 
history of philosophy, partly on account of the results it 
contributed to philosophical investigation itself, partly as a 
witness that the continuity of the history of thought was 
not interrupted by the experiments in thought of the 
speculative philosophers. It b especially important to notice 
here a whole series of men, who made no pretensions to 
being professional philosophers, but whose conception of life 
was shaped by Kant’s philosophy, and who remained true to 
this conception while leading an active life in latter or smaller 
spheres. 4n various parts of Germany groups of men, varying 
widely both in age and position, banded themselves together for 
the purpose of a common study of Kant ; and there were many 
individuals, some of whom were among the most conspicuous 
men of their time, who were able to hold fast to the kernel of 
the master’s thought* while they discarded the inessential forms 
in which he had clothed it It is of especial interest to note 
that not a few of the men to^whom, after the reverses at the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century, Germany owned its spiritual 
and political re-birth yere pupils of Kant’s. We may mention, 
in addition to Schleiermacher and Fichte, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt who organised the Prussian Department of Education, 
and Theodor von Sch5n who effected the abolition of 
serfdom. In Denmark there was A. S. Orsted, the great 
jurist who, a zealous Kantian in his youth, was able 
in his old age to declare that the influence which Kant’s 
ethics had exercised on his thoughts and feelings had 
never diminished.' The following passage occurs in Orsted : 
“ A statesman who had played his part in the re - birth of 
Prussia and who had always remained faithful to the spirit 
in which it was conceived (v. Schon, the Minister of State), 
received, on the anniversary of his coming into office, an 
eloquent and warm tribute of esteem from his fellow-citizens. 
In responding he declared that if he had done anything of 
service to his country he owed it entirely to the mode ♦f 
thought into which his great master Kant had inducted him, and 
he therefore felt bound to pass on the thanks brought to him to 
their true sourc;^, of which he was only a small tributary. With- 
out being able to institute a comparison in any other respect 
I am seized by a similar feeling when I reflect upon what Kant 
has been to me and to many others of my countrymen." It was 
no^ftsily Kant’s ethical influence, however, which maintained 
itself in the face of the Romantic movement. His stringent 
demand for proofs, and the critical unders anding of the limits 
of knowledge to which he had won, caused very many of his 
disciples to regard with indignation and contempt the specu- 
lative turn which philosc^hy had received at the hands of his 
most prominent successors. This com’es out in an extremely clear 
and interesting manner in the case of a zealous Kantian, 
Johann Benjamin Erhard by name, a physician, whose 
autobiography and correspondence have been published by 
Varhagen von Ense. In a letter, dated Mfy 19, 1794, 
he writes (a propos of Fichte) : “ The philosophy which proceeds 
from a single fundamental principle, and pretends to deduce 
everything from it, is and will always remain a piece of artiflcial 
sophistry ; that philosophy only which ascends to the 
highest principle and exhibits everything else in perfect 
harmony with it is the true one. . . . Kant’s philosophy has 
not yet prevailed ^ith his •disciples, for they seek to make 
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reason constitutive. ... 1 have already written to Reinhold on 

the subject and demonstrated to him that we cannot have a theory 
but only an analysis of the faculty of imagination.” Erhard 
goes on to show that all our judgments are formed by means 
of analysis. This holds good not only in the empirical sciences 
but also in philosophy, “ for there we attain all our knowledge by 
means of a dismemberment of the coitcept which we have formed 
unreflectingly ; if we lose sight of this we construct for ourselves a 
system of original concepts, instead of learning to know the real.” 
The scruples which Erhard here expresses were shared by 
several of his friends, and also, as already mentioned, by 
Schiller. Anselm Feuerbach, the famous jurist, expresses 
himself in the same sense in a letter in which he says that he 
who has been nourished by the spirit of Kant, and knows that 
the play with empty concepts is no philosophy, cannot share 
the enthusiasm with which the new philosophy is received 
by most people (Biographtsclur Nachlass, 2nd ed. i. p. 51). 
At the time when Hegel stood at the zenith of his fame, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt felt impelled to write an apprecia- 
tion of Kant, penetrated with the deepest admiration. He 
mentions three special reasons for his praise of Kant: (i) 
because by means of his critical work he had provided philo- 
sophical analysis with its true foundation, (2) because he had 
united a perhaps unsurpassed dialectic with a sense -ftr t)ie 
truth which no dialectic can reach, (3) because he had taught 
philosophising rather than philosophy, had incited men to seek 
rather than imparted to them the results of search {Uber 
Schiller und den Gang seiner Geistesentwickelung . — Einleitung 
zum Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller 'und W. von Humboldt, 
Stuttgart and Tubingen, 1836, pp. 45-49). 

While Erhard was expressing his scruples at the con- 
structive turn taken by philosophy, two of Fichte’s hearers in 
Jena were working at criticisms of the Wissensciaftslehrf, 
whicli proved^ to be but the first step in a long labour of 
thought Fries and Herbart both took upon themselves the 
task of carrying on Kant’s work in his own spirit, for they 
could not allow the manner in which Fichte proposed to 
continue the Kantian .philosophy to be the right one. Each 
in his way sought to further determine the psychological foun- 
dation on which, as a matter of fact, Kant’s philosophy rested, 
although he himself would have been unwi^ing to admit this. 
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Hence they are of great significance in the history of psy« 
chology. They maint^ned the rights and the importance of 
empirical psychology in opposition to the constructions of the 
speculative philosophers. Their absence of bias and their 
thorough knowledge of the physical sciences entitles them in 
many respects to rank as representatives of a line of thought 
which it is not customary to date back to the period of 
Romanticism. They were afterwards joined by Beneke, 
whose chief merit also lies within the sphere of psychology. 
That these three thinkers were only able to maintain and carry 
on an undercurrent of thought which was unable to stem the 
surface-flow must be attributed to their retiring and diffident 
natures. They were at home in the sphere of empiricism and 
criticism, not in the world of dazzling ideas and brilliant 
theories. Their quiet work, however, was not without its 
fruit. 


{a) Jakob Friedrich Fries 

Like Schleieimacher, Fries was originally a member of the 
Moravian brothjjrhood. The influence of this connection on his 
spiritual life may be traced partly in the great importance he attri- 
butes to feeling as the foundation of faith and intuition, and 
partly through a natural association by contrast, in his criticism 
of tllt^ ;^art played by feeling in dogmatising knowledge and 
paralysing the will. And like Schleiermacher, too, he thought for 
himself, and worked his way out of the limit »tions of the creed 
taught at the Moravian Academy at Niesky, which he entered in 
1792 at the age of nineteen. He has told us himself (in some 
notes which are incorporalfcd by Henke in his Jakob Friedrich 
Fries: aus seinem handschriftlichen NacJitlassc dargestellt^ Leipzig, 
1867) how he was weaned from any positive faith by his 
personal experience and his study of psychology. In vain had 
he striven and struggled to force himself into that meditative 
frame of mind which was required in the many “ qfliet hours ” 
of the Moravian Academy. He now saw clearly that he had 
been trying to force his natural feeling and imagination to an 
artificial height. Moreover, the doctrine of the Atonement 
excited ethical scruples in his breast. But this did not 
deprive the religious life of its significance in his eyes. Like 
Schleiermacher he believed in the symbolical value of religious 
ideas, and in spite of all negation of dogma he still felt spiritu- 
VOL. II ^ R 
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ally akin to the fraternity and kept up a warm and life-long 
friendship with several of its members. His philosophical 
development was determined by his initiation into the Kantian 
philosophy while still at the Moravian college, where it was 
expounded to the students in the form in which Reinhold had 
thrown it. Only in secret could Fries read Kant’s own works, 
and he was particularly interested to learn from them how 
Kant had arrived at his results. The psychological analysis 
which played so large a part in Kant’s early works, appearing 
as the “ subjective deduction ” in the Kritik der reinen Vemunft, 
but which was afterwards more and more neglected, was regarded 
by Fries as of cardinal importance. But even as early as 
this. Fries missed in Kant a thoroughgoing discussion of the 
psychological foundation of the theory of knowledge, and he 
made it the task of his life to fill out this omission. After he 
had left the Moravian college he studied first in Leipzig, where 
■«i*LATTNER, the psychologist, exercised a great and leisting 
influence on his views, and, afterwards in Jena, at the time when 
Fichte was at the height of his power and fame. Fichte’s 
Wissenschaftslehre by no means satisfied hitn,. The attempt 
to establish a single highest principle, and to deduce everything 
else from it failed, in his view, to meet the very first require- 
ments of scientific method. First, psychological description, 
then analysis and abstraction, and only after this Iwa^been 
done, and where possible, construction (which, however, can never 
be more than hypothetical), — these were the principles which 
Fries had been led to adopt, partly by his own thought and 
partly by his eager study of mathematics and natural science, 
begun at Niesky and continued at Jiena. Before going to Jena 
he had already written a series of treatises setting forth the 
importance of empirical psychology for philosophical problems. 
He noted down the objections to which, in his opinion, the 
speculative philosophy was open as they were suggested to him 
by Fichte’^lectures ; and these notes afterwards served as the 
foundation for his polemic, Retnkoldy Fichte, und Sclulling (1803, 
published in 1824 under the title Polentische Schriften, i.). It 
was this book which first made his name known, and it retains 
its interest to this day in virtue of the characterisation of right 
philosophic method which it contains. He spent some years 
as private tutor in Switzerland, where he continued his philo- 
sophical and scientific studies. * Afterwai^s he became a docent 
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in Jena, opposing on the very hearth of Romanticism the pre- 
vailing speculative phil(^sophy. When Professor in Heideltei^ 
he published Wissen, Glaube und Ahndung a popular 

exposition of his views on epistemology and philosophy of 
religion, and soon after his chief work, Neue Kritik der Ver- 
nunft ( 1 806-7), in which he returns to Kant’s line of thought, 
and attempts to correct and continue it. He was influenced 
also by Jacobi, whose emphasis of the claims of immediate 
consciousness and feeling chimed in with his own conviction 
of the fundamental importance of psychological experience 
While, however, according to Fries, Kant attempts to prove too 
much, and thereby betrays us into a new dogmatism, Jacobi seeks 
to prove too little, and hence, strictly speaking, remains outside 
the pale of philosophy. In a polemic (against Schelling) — 
Von deutscher Philosophic, Art und Kunst (1812) — Fries has 
explained in more detail his relation to Kant, Jacobi, and the 
Romantic philosophy. During the whole of the latter part of 
his life (1816-43) Fries held a professorship at Jena. His 
political views, which he expounded in novels and pamphlets, 
tended towards i^adicalism : hence he was particularly glad to 
find himself back again in the dukedom of Karl August, for 
that petty state was the only one in which the royal promises 
of the introduction of a constitutional government had been 
kept^ V j true disciple of Kant, Fries lays great weight in his 
Ethics on the feeling of personal dignity, and insists that a 
powerful personality can only develop in a publ'c life permeated 
by the ideas of honour and justice. In his Ethik, published 
1818 (p. 377), he says: "To thus indulge the private ends of 
individuals or of individual Classes is the shame of nations — and 
that in the State public ends should alonb be considered is the 
true demand of civil freedom.” He exerted himself to promote 
this spirit among the students, who now, the war being over, 
wer§ retumkig once more to their studies ; while at the same 
time he endeavoured to modify the roughness ^hich had 
hitherto been so conspicuous a feature in student life. He was 
untiring in his warnings against secret societies, but he sym- 
pathised with the forming of a general German Studentenbund, 
whereby the bonds formed in the common struggle against 
Napoleon, “ the world-conqueror,” could be sustained. The part 
which he took in the festival of the Wartburg (1817), where 
speeches to this effect were ma^^ and where, in imitation of 
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Luther’s burning of the papal bull, several (real or supposed) 
reactionary books were burned, raised, a storm against him, 
from which Karl August, who was favourably disposed towards 
him, sought in vain to protect him. His dismissal was de- 
manded by Prussia and Austria alike, and when Sand, a pupil of 
Fries, murdered Kotzebue (who was reg^arded as the symbol of 
reaction and of foreign influence) the pressure was too great to 
be resisted, and Fries gave up his professorship of philosophy, 
only, however, to be appointed instead to a professorship in 
physics. When in Heidelberg he had lectured on physics as 
well as on philosophy — a proof of the thoroughness of his 
scientifle education. He published a Mathematical Philosophy 
of Nature, a work on Physics and a popular Astronomy, works 
which Gauss and Alexander von Humboldt stamped with their 
approval. This side of Fries’ activity is important in virtue 
of his reassertion of the strictly mechanical conception of 
''-nature which the Romantic natural philosophy had ventured to 
put on one side as a mere contingency. In his Gesdiichte der 
Philosophies dargestellt nach den Fortschritten Hirer wisseuschaft- 
lichen Entwickelung (1837-40), one of the /nost remarkable 
works of its time. Fries expresses his firm conviction that it is 
only in virtue of the strictly mechanical conception of the 
phenomena of outer and inner experience that the philosophical 
problems of modern times become real and living. this 
side he sympathised with Spinoza, whose identity hypothesis he 
supported, although he opposed him as a constructive philo- 
sopher. His Psychischen Anthropologic (1820-21) is based on 
introspection and physiology, and contains valuable contribu- 
tions to the theories of sensation sfiid the association of ideas 
(the pyschical mechanism), as well as to the doctrine of the unity 
and activity of mental life at all its stages. In spite of its many 
defects, this book is a precursor of the psychologyof modem times. 

Fries always considered himself a Kantian. • Only two 
years befdfe his death he wrote to his friend and pupil, De 
WettE, the theologian : “ As regards my faith in Kant’s 
victory in the future, I believe that if ever again philosophy 
should demand clear and well-grounded knowledge, it will be 
admitted that we are right. But when that time will come I 
cannot tell ” (Henke, p. 2i58). He did not mean, however, that 
he approved of Kant’s philosophy as it stood. He looked in vain 
for any psychological foundatidn for the self-knowledge in which. 
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according to Kant, critical philosophy consists. Self-observation 
must show us what aredthe forms which our knowledge (reason 
in the widest sense, as active in sensation as well as in thought) 
involuntarily employs. This done, we may pass on, by means 
of abstraction (not induction) from psychological experience, to 
deduce those fundamenjtal concepts which express these forms. 
The result, however, to which we may thus attain can never be 
more than probable ; there is no absolute guarantee that we 
have succeeded in finding the true fundamental principles. 
An apodeictic knowledge can only be a knowledge which is 
based on the forms of the self- activity of the knowing mind ; 
this self-activity, however, is never unconditioned ; it must 
always be excited by stimuli which it does not itself produce. 
And even when (as in logic and mathematics) we have found, 
by means of abstraction, pure forms of thought, the knowledge 
which can be based upon these forms is purely formed. Never- 
theless, Fries was of opinion that it was possible to exhibit 
a complete system of fundamental concepts (categories and 
ideas) which would enable us to survey the entire field of the 
natural sciences.** He considered that Kant had succeeded in 
giving such a complete enumeration of fundamental concepts, 
for which reason he follows Kant’s system in his own exposi- 
tion.^ But a problem arises here which Fries never faced. He 
admits ^ that all psychological experience is “ Stttckwerk ” 
(fragmentary) ; only by means of reflection, of re-cognition, of 
attention directed towards our own involuntar> mental activity, 
do we discover those forms which we use immediately and 
involuntarily, and this reflection takes place successively and 
occasionally, and is never *complcte. Nevertheless, according 
to Fries, it enables us to discover the constant and invariable 
manner in which our reason works (see more particularly Neue 
Krittk, i. pp. 198-200). Fries is right in saying that the whole 
secr<et of phflosophy lies concealed here. But he di^ not shed 
as much light on this secret as he thought. Kant’s systematis- 
ing and Jacobi’s faith had too strong an influence with him ; 
they led him to stop half-way in his analysis. 

A second leading objection which Fries raises against Kant 
is that the latter was under the delusion that he could adduce 
a proof of the objective validity of experience. Fries agrees 
with Maimon that Kant only s]^owed that as a matter of fact 
we possess and make use of certain categories {quaestio facti). 
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but not that we are justified in using them {guaestio juris). 
The objective validity of our knowledge can never be proved. 
We cannot compare knowledge with existence ; we can only 
compare mediate reflected knowledge with immediate know- 
ledge. Truth does not mean the agreement of knowledge 
with its object, but the agreement of mediate with immediate 
knowledge ; in the long run, therefore, every proof must be 
subjective {Neue Kritik, vol. i. pp. 288-295 ; Polem. Schr. pp. 
124, 351-354). Kant intimated this but did not work it out, 
hence his speculative successors have been betrayed into con- 
fusing the relation between the subject of knowledge and its 
object (a relation which does not lie outside knowledge itself) 
with a causal relation, and to riot in mystical ideas of the 
identity of thought and being. 

Against the speculative philosophers Fries asserts not only 
that we cannot lay down any final constitutive principles, but 
also that our principles are merely regulative. He further 
maintains that in any case the proper work of philosophy consists 
in employing the regressive, analytical method which, starting 
from the given, leads to the discovery of the fundamental concepts 
conditioning the understanding. Speculation easily deteriorates 
into intellectual indolence ; it is only the critical philosophy 
which constrains to industry. Idealism and dogmatisrp are 
not, as Fichte thought, the great antitheses. IdealisnTcan be 
just as dogmatic as materialism when it forgets to examine its 
own assumptions. They are only opposed to one another in 
results, not in method. But the most important opposition’ is 
that of method, the peculiar art of philosophy, and here the 
critical philosophy on one side is opposed to all dogmatism, — 
whether this appear under the form of idealism or materialism, 
— on the other {Polem. Schr. p. 257). 

A system is not so important as a method. A system is 
of signific^ce because it brings order and clearness into our 
knowleil^ge, but he who hopes by its help to reach something 
more, he who thinks to extend his knowledge by means of a 
system is self-deceived {Neue Kritik, § 70). 

Fries holds that the limit of our knowledge is indicated by 
the fact that we can form no finished series in knowledge, can 
attain no completed whole. All things in material nature are 
subject to the laivs of physic;^, all things in mental nature to 
the laws of psychology, and, by way of analogy, we can 
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imagine that the relation between a material outer and a 
spiritual inner exists everywhere. But, in so doing, we do not 
transcend the finite ; knowledge, indeed, knows no way from 
the finite to the infinite and eternal. Faith alone can grasp 
the eternal. Faith arises by conceiving the limits to which 
our knowledge is always subjected transcended, — through 
a negation. Every phenomenon, every object of knowledge is 
limited, hence faith in the existence of an eternal Being 
behind the world of phenomena can only be generated by 
negation. We can form no positive concepts of the eternal. 
Every positive idea of it (as in the ordinary idea of God 
and immortality) is figurative, and when regarded as know- 
ledge becomes mythology. It is equally impossible to 
deduce the finite (phenomena) from the eternal ; speculative 
attempts of this kind only lead to philosophical romances, 
varying according to the fancy of the writer. There is only 
one truth ; hence it is one and the same reality which science^ 
reveals to us as the finite world of phenomena and faith as 
borne by one eternal principle — just as it is one and the same 
phenomenal world which we study in physics from the outer 
and in psychology from the inner side. Fries adopts Kant’s 
distinction between the “ Ideas ” of an absolute totality, and 
“ concepts,” the objects of which are always relative and 
limited, but neither Kant nor the Romanticists would agree with 
his assertion that the Ideas arise through negation. Some- 
thing more than a mere negation of limits is •-'iquisite to faith ; 
faith is a conviction based on interest, on the feeling of value. 
And even if the content of faith only admits of symbolic repre- 
sentation yet there are 'certain phenomena which may be 
interpreted as revelations of the Eternal, inaccessible though 
it be to’ thought The intuitive belief that the Eternal is the 
true essence of all things is based on the beauty and grandeur 
of J'lature, end the highest beauty and grandeur of all may be 
presented in a human personality. Fries’ philosophy of religion, 
although arrived at independently, reminds us very much of 
Schleiermacher’s, but he differs from him in conceiving the 
relationship between religious and aesthetic feeling to be a 
very intimate one. Fries’ theoretic philosophy is developed 
more definitively and in further detail than Schleiermacher’s, 
hence he guards himself more carefully than the latter from 
any real or apparent accommodation to the doctrines of the 
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Church. His symbolism is far freer and less dogmatic His 
criticism of Christianity is chiefly dij:ected against its en> 
couragement of the passive and humble feelings and the 
doctrine of Atonement, which he regarded as repugnant to 
morality. In Kant’s conception of the personal dignity of 
man he found the clear and full development of a notion for 
which neither Greek nor Christian teaching had hitherto been 
able to find room ; a notion which can only attain its realisation 
in public life in the State, for there only is the personal 
education of a man completed. The inner development of 
the individual is bound up through his calling in life with the 
community, hence we are justified in regarding ethics, as Aris- 
totle did, as included in politics, although the fundamental 
ideas of ethics are higher than all politics. 

Scorned by Hegel, and still scoffed at by those who 
entertain a romantic admiration for Romantic philosophy,^^ 
•this sober inquirer has nevertheless in his theory of knowledge, 
as well as in his psychology and ethics, developed thoughts 
which have always maintained their validity and their value, 
while the speculative systems have long ceased to possess any 
but historical interest. 


(^) Johann Friedrich Herbart * 

This thinker, the most prominent figure of the group we 
are now considering, used to describe himself as “a Kantian 
of the year 1828.”®® By which he meant that though his 
philosophy rested on the Kantian foundation he claimed to 
have carried thought a step farther. ' His admiration for Kant 
did not exclude a still more piercioK criticism of his teaching 
than that given by Fries. In common with Fries he adopts 
what the latter called the regressive or analytic method. He 
had already made up his mind when attending Fichte’s 
lectures at’ Jena that it is impossible to deduce every- 
thing /rom a single principle. An all-embracing principle 
may be the conclusion, but can never be the beginning of 
thinking. For how can we start our process of deduction from 
a single principle? How can one thought pass over into 
another ? We notice already here that obstinate adherence to 
the principle of identity, to the axiom that everything is what 
it is, which is so characteris^c of Herbart’s thought. All 
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becoming and all change contain a contradiction, for in them 
identity is continually being annulled. Hence, in Herbart's 
eyes, the romantic systems with their evolutions from one 
absolute principle were an uninterrupted series of contradictions, 
continual trangressions against the fundamental law of thought. 
Herbart laid these objections before his teacher, Fichte, who 
could not but recognise the acuteness of his young critic, 
although it was directed against his own favourite concept of 
the ego. Herbart considered this concept altogether self- 
contradictory since the ego was said to be at once unity and 
plurality, to become and to develop. 

Only after great opposition on the part of his friends 
was Herbart (born at Oldenburg, May 4, 1776) allowed to 
indulge his inclination for philosophical thought, which went 
hand in hand with an interest in theoretical and practical 
pedagogics. After he had completed his studies at Jena he, 
like so many other German philosophers, spent some years iiT 
Switzerland as tutor in a nobleman’s family, and it was here 
that he laid the real foundation of his philosophy. He agreed 
with Kant that, experience only shows us phenomena. 

But while Kant held fast to the antithesis between 
phenomenon and thing-in-itself, Herbart (in the sketch of a 
Wissenslehre drawn up at Berne) propounded the view that 
every representation ( Vorstellung) must, in the long run, 
point to something which is represented, and which is not in 
its turn the representative of something el.-o, but is different 
from all representations. These “ Reals,” as Herbart generally 
calls them, must be so conceived as to do away with the con- 
tradictions contained ir^ the concepts of experience (more 
especially in the concept- of the eg®, from which Herbart 
started). This was the programme with which, in the year 
1802, Herbart began his career as a teacher in Gottingen. 
TJie course of his development, which is of no small philo- 
sophical interest, is described in a treatise *by Rohert 
Z iMMERMANN : Perioden in Herbarts philosophiscfun Geistes- 
gang (Sitzungsberichte der philos.-hist. Klasse der kaiserl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Band 83, Wien 1876). 
Herbart’s later life presents no very striking features. Quiet 
and conservative in his tastes, he expended all his energies in 
his studies, lectures, and exertions on behalf of education. 
After several years of work* at Gottingen, he filled Kant’s 
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professorial chair at Konigsberg for a long term of years, but he 
returned to spend his last years at Gottingen, where he died in 
1841. Herbart had already (1808) expressed his views in two 
important works {Hauptpuukte der Metaphysik and Allgetneint 
praktische Philosopkie). His inquiries are concerned partly with 
metaphysics (under which he includes the theory of knowledge 
and also the discussion of the problem of existence, cosmology), 
partly with psychology and ethics. In his Einleitung in die 
Philosophic (1813) he has provided an excellent propaedeutics 
of lasting value for all who wish to learn how to philosophise 
without at the same time swearing allegiance to any par- 
ticular system. Although, of course, the fundamental ideas of 
Herbart’s own philosophy make their appearance at several 
points, the book as a whole is penetrated by the spirit of the 
critical philosophy, which may be called the spirit of seeking 
and toiling thought. The Lchrbuch zur Psychologic (1816) 
Tiaborates what had already been indicated in the Haupt- 
punkte der Metaphysik (§ 13) as the elements of a future 
psychology. Previous to the publication of this text -book 
Herbart had written his great psychological wo’'k {Psychologic 
als Wissenschuft neugegriindet auf Erfahrung, Metaphysik und 
Mathematik), although it did not appear till 1824-25. 
Finally, in the Allgemeinen Metaphysik nebst den Anfangen der 
philosophisclu'n Naturlehre (1828-29) he discusses the problems 
of knowledge and of existence. 

(a) We start and must start from experience. But, says 
Herbart, experience gives us no immediate knowledge. It itself 
is not knowledge, but only becomes so after it has been 
elaborated. The compelling power of experience is the inevit- 
able starting-point, behind which we cannot go. But though 
we cannot go backwards we can go forwards. And we 
must go forwards, since the sensations which we experience 
are not presented as an unformed aggregate, but arrange theqj- 
sclves in forfns and series which set tasks to thought. Until 
these tasks are performed thought finds no rest It may 
perhaps require much patience to combine empirical data with 
the requirements of strict Ic^ic But so long as we build on 
experience and indulge in no castles in the air we are on firm 
ground. The age has been wonderfully spoilt by those people 
who laid down, once and for all, a single principle and a single 
method ; this has been the ruin of the sciences, and has made 
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many fight shy of philosophy. This shyness can only be 
overcome by regular investigation. 

In every sensation a definite something is given which we 
must take as it is. An absolute position is given. This does 
not mean that sensations are copies of things or that they 
afford us immediate knowledge of them. We can never know 
things-in-themselves ; this is a proposition which no dogmatism 
can confute. We know, however, that they exist ; they are 
posited in sensation. And even if we call that which is con- 
tained in our sensation “ appearance ” {Schein), this appearance 
is still unthinkable unless we assume a being (Sein). We 
must therefore lay down the following proposition ; all 
appearance implies being {Hauptpunkte, p. 20). Every 
particular sensation points to a particular being, a particular 
position. It is a leading principle of all mctaphysic first 
established by the Eleatics, says Herbart, that being is 
absolutely simple {Hauptpunkte, p. 20). As soon as it "fS 
conceived with inner contradictions thought is confronted with 
a problem — for identity is annulled. This does not exclude the 
possibility of ‘several beings, since each particular being is the 
object of an absolute position. The relation between the 
different beings is a question for thought only, which compares 
a|jd combines, not for the beings themselves. 

When experience shows us becoming and change we have 
an appearance which we cannot accept as it is. Our task is to 
find the underlying Real. This problem oresented itself to 
Herbart first in connection with Fichte’s ego, which is con- 
ceived in unceasing self-activity. Afterwards he realised that 
the same problem is contained in all change, hence he com- 
pared Fichte with the ancient Heraclifus ; the former’s assertion 
“ The ego posits itself,” and the latter’s “Everything is in flux” are 
both based on experience, the former on inner, the latter on 
outer experience, but Herbart cannot regard either position as 
final. He brings forward a third problem, the ^-called prob- 
lem of inherence which is involved in the assumption that one 
and the same thing can have several qualities. The concept 
of the ego comes under this head also, in so far as the ego is 
supposed to embrace an inner plurality. 

* The necessity for assuming a manifold of existing things 
(Reals) arises when we try to explain our experiences of change 
and of things possessing several qualities ; to explain means. 
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with Herbart, to remove contradictions. Everything is what 
it is. Hence when a thing is presented, in experience with a 
new quality which it did not possess before, we must, if we are 
to explain this, go beyond the thing itself and assume the ex- 
• istence of one or more other Reals with which our percep- 
tion relates it The difference between the first and second 
appearances of the Real A is to be explained as the result of 
my now thinking it together with B. A has not changed, 
but I have brought it into connection with B (in itself equally 
unchangeable). Thus A preserves its immutability, although 
experience shows us a modified A. According to Herbart the 
causal axiom must be interpreted to mean that a thing does 
not change because it works ; the causal relation, then, is a 
timeless relation ! Activity (which is change) only seems to 
occur in experience because we relate one thing to another 
thing. And when one thing seems to have several qualities 
fflis again is the result of our relating it to other things. Com- 
bined with B, A looks different from what it does when com- 
bined with C, D, or E (one and the same thing is different in 
the dark and in the light, presents itself differently to the eye 
and to the ear, etc.) The method which Herbart applied to 
the resolution of the contradictions existing between the concepts 
of experience has been named by him the nietJiod of relations. 
The ground of that which experience shows us lies not in the 
particular Real itself but in the relation in which we place it 
with regard to other Reals. This relation, however, is for the 
Real itsself inessential, contingent. It is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to A whether we compare it with B or not ; our relating 
and comparing is only a contingent vich. 

Although Herbart maintained, in opposition to Kant, the 
necessity of atguing from phenomena to things-in-themselves 
(from appearance {Sekein) to being (5««)), yet he himself really 
arrives at the result that between phenomena and R6als there 
is a very great antithesis. In his Psyckologie als Wissenschaft 
(§ *49i note 2 ) Herbart consistently asserts that appearance is 
not an essential quality of being, but that every true explana- 
tion of the sensuous world must exhibit appearance as entirely 
contingent to being. Being and appearance, then, are quite 
different in essence. The' true reality does not become, does 
not change, is neither increased nor decreased ; it is subject to 
the strict law of identity. It is what it is and requires no 
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development. There are a manifold of Reals, hence it is com- 
prehensible that we, who cannot refrain from combining and 
comparing, experience changes and composite qualities. Each 
particular Real (or absolute position), however, is independent 
of all others. Two propositions sum up the result of Herbart’s 
attempt to correct the concepts of experience : (i) In the king- 
dom of being there are no events (Al/g-. Metaphysik^ § 235); 
(2) Every continuum is excluded from reality {Allg. Meta- 
physikt § 209). 

It is obvious that Herbart only resolves the supposed con- 
tradictions between the Reals by transferring them to our ideas 
and thoughts. If nothing is to happen in the world of Reals 
all the more must go on in the world of our ideas and thoughts, 
where, amongst other things, the said contradictions arise, are 
dealt with and resolved. Herbart has himself experienced and 
described that inner unrest which is felt as long as problems 
are unsolved. These great inner events, however, are nothing* 
but appearance ! As Herbart founded his psychology not 
only on experience but also on metaphysics, this conclusion is 
inevitable. ^Jeverthcless it would be a mistake to regard 
Herbart as an extreme realist According to him, indeed, we 
can know nothing at all of the proper nature of the Reals, 
hence we cannot know if they are material or spiritual. It 
c^not be denied that the materialistic idea of absolute un- 
changeable atoms accords better with Herbart’s Reals than 
with the idea of spiritual being. Moreovr, Herbart himself 
maintained (in opposition to metaphysical idealism) that inner 
experiences possess no prerogative above outer in determining 
our ideas of the nature of the Reals. Nevertheless he cannot 
refrain from employing analogies with "mental phenomena. For 
instance, he speaks of the conservation of the self-identity of the 
Reals in spite of their relation to other Reals as their self-pre- 
sfrvation* The idea of self-preservation is only justifiable where 
there is a real obstacle to be overcome in prescrviilg: the identity, 
and where a task has to be performed ; but these are events. 
Self-preservation (and to that extent change) is activity, not 
merely being. The self-preservation of the Reals appears 
more particularly in those beings to which we attribute force ' 
and life, and which attain to consciousness in our inner ex- 
perience as sensations. And Herbart admits that the only 
example of self-preservation* accessible to us is that of our 
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sensations {^Allg. Metaphysik^ § 329). So that It is clear, 
and was admitted by his most acute ijupil and interpreter, 
(DrobiSCII, Vber die Festbildung der Phihsophie durch 
Herbartt 1876, p. 20) that Herbart, in his way — like the 
metaphysical idealists in theirs — conceives the Reals in 
analogy with our own inner states. The following contradic- 
tions, however, are retained in his system : ( i ) We must infer 
from appearance to being, and appearance is contingent 
for being ; (2) The Real is unchangeable — the Real strives 
to maintain itself. 

()8) Herbart leaves on one side the contradiction which 
emerges here between his metaphysics and his psychology on 
the ground that metaphysics which is to test all the concepts 
of experience must also form the foundation of psychology. 
Psychology has to build on metaphysics as well as on ex- 
perience, and, as we have already seen, the problem of the ego 
■ V only a special form of the problems of inherence and change 
and is solved with them. The soul is a Real like other Reals; 
its sensations and ideas are expressions of its self-preservation. 
A sensation arises in the soul when it has to oiaintain itself 
against another soul. And since Herbart assumes that the 
Real underlying psychical phenomena is other than that which 
underlies material phenomena he ends in a spiritualism which 
differs from the ordinary (i.«. Cartesian) form in its assertion 
that those beings between which reciprocal action takes place 
are not different in kind,**^ 

The necessity for assuming a psychical Real is occasioned 
by the fact that our ideas are always reciprocally connected, 
and act and react on one another. Sometimes they blend (by 
means of assimilation), viz. when they are nearly related ; some- 
times they bind themselves together in groups (complexes), viz. 
when they are heteri^enous (eg. colours and tones) ; sometimes 
they check one another, viz,, when they are homogeneous, 
and yet are not able to blend. The fact that they cannot 
remain either undisturbed by one another or disunited and 
unbound proves them to be expressions of the seif-preservation 
of one and the same representing being. They have a con- 
stant tendency to form one single activity, in so far as they do 
not inhibit one another. ' By assimilation and complication 
there arises a total force which expresses what we call our ego 
(which is therefore a resultant aifd not a principle), and which 
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determines what we shall assimilate in the future. Only that 
which can blend with the prevailing group of ideas (or in 
Herbart’s language, can be “ apperceived *’ by it) can attain to 
psychical existence. The apperceiving group of ideas forms 
the character of the personality. 

The great significance of Herbart’s psychology lies in the 
fact that he starts from single elements (sensations and ideas) 
as the foundation of all psychical phenomena. In so doing he 
adopts the path first taken by Hume and Hartley, and which, 
a few years after the appearance of Herbart’s great psychology, 
was struck out again by James Mill in England. Herbart is 
one of the most prominent representatives of that psychological 
tendency which regards the manifold of elements as the founda- 
tion of psychical life, and the unity of consciousness as merely 
the product of the reciprocal action between these elements. 
What the English call “association ’’ is called by Herbart “ assimi- 
lation ” (assaciation by means of similarity) and “ complication ’’- 
(association by means of contiguity). We owe him lasting 
thanks for his substitution of simple elements in place of the 
psychical faculties still retained by Kant, and for his demand 
that psychical phenomena should be explained according to 
the definite laws of their reciprocal action. Psychology has 
been much advanced by his works, and those of the many 
ex^llent psychologists of his school (Drobiscii, Waitz, Zim- 
MERMANN, VOLKMANN, NaIILOWSKY, STEINTHAL, LAZARUS). 
The spiritualistic assumption of a soul -su’ •stance, however, 
stands in curious contradiction to this accentuation of the 
manifold as the fundamental aspect of psychical life. If, instead 
of founding his psychology on metaphysics, Herbart had based 
it exclusively on experience, he must have learnt to see in the 
fact that there is no unconnected manifold in consciousness an 
essential characteristic of conscious life. He would then have 
felt constrained to show in detail how this characteristic (con- 
sciousness as combining activity) reveals itself in*the psycho- 
logical laws. As it is, he ends in a psychological atomism, and 
runs counter to experience in attributing to every particular 
idea the tendency to persist eternally.®® And the elements, 
through the interaction of which he proposes to explain every- 
thing in consciousness, are only cognitive elements. Feeling 
and will are supposed to be merely the products of the relations 
between ideas. Feeling arisen when one idea is cramped by 
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Other ideas, so that it cannot move freely ; desire, when an 
idea works itself up in the face of hindrances, and in so doing 
determines other ideas more and more in accordance with 
itself, partly by rousing, partly by suppressing them Psycho- 
logical observation affords no confirmation of this doctrine of 
Herbart^s that feeling and will, in contradistinction to know- 
ledge, are always derived. 

Herbart was evidently influenced by his desire to reduce 
psychology to an exact science when taking the manifold as the 
basis of consciousness. He pronounced the unity of conscious- 
ness to be nothing more than a product, and feeling and will 
resultants of the conflicts between ideas. As the title of his 
chief work on psychology shows, he attempted to base psycho- 
logy not only on experience and metaphysics, but also on 
mathematics. He finds this possible in virtue of the fact that 
ideas increase and decrease in clearness, or, as he expresses it, 
--iise and sink, and that this rising and sinking is conditioned 
by their reciprocal relation. Here it is their reciprocal in- 
hibition which decides the matter. HerbarPs mathematical 
psychology seeks to find definite laws for the reciprocal inhibi- 
tion of ideas. The only difficulty which he encounters here is 
the fact that the forces with which each idea seeks to maintain 
itself in consciousness cannot, like ph>'sical forces, be measured 
by a movement in space ; it is, in fact, only a figurative expres- 
sion when we speak of rising and falling. 

There is no standard of measurement in the psychical 
mechanism. In default of such a standard, Herbart proceeds 
from the fundamental axiom that the sum of inhibition in 
consciousness at any moment is the cmallest possible, since all 
ideas strive to maintain themselves. It must then be deter- 
mined mathematically how this least possible inhibition (darken- 
ing) is to be distributed among the different simultaneous or 
struggling ideas. In spite of the interest of this line^of thought 
Herbart did* not succeed in harmonising the results at which 
his mathematical method enabled him to arrive with those 
obtained by introspection. Nor can the fundamental axiom 
on which he builds be pronounced valid. Its validity rests 
on the assumption that ideas are independent forces. But if 
the nature of conscious life consists in a combining activity, the 
particular element can have no independent energy. Whether 
it can maintain itself in conscibusness against the other ele- 
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ments will depend not on itself alone, but on the total energy 
which consciousness is able to devote to its combining 
activity. The more energetic the synthesis the greater the 
number of conflicting ideas which can be embraced within 
it without mutual inhibition. This is partly due to the fact 
that ideas are not the only elements. An idea may, owing to 
a state of feeling, suffer a less degree of inhibition than would 
be the case if this were determined solely by its relation to 
other ideas. Accordingly, Herbart's school have practically 
dropped his mathematical psychology, or, at any rate, have 
not carried it any farther. But even if Herbart^s attempt was 
a mistake, yet the attempt itself witnesses to the energy with 
which he sought for the truth, and to the firmness of his 
conviction that conformity to law' characterises the world of 
spiritual nature, no less than that of material nature.’^® 

(7) According to Herbart there is no principle of knowledge 
which can unite in itself the explanation of reality and the proof 
of worth. The science of the estimation of worth (which Herbart 
calls “ iesthetic in the widest sense) must therefore be kept 
entirely apart /rom the science of the reality of things. In 
this separation between theory and practice Herbart again 
reminds us of Kant. Here, too, he attacks the Romantic 
philosophy, whose principle of unity claimed to be at once 
the explanation of reality and the measure for the estimation 
of worth. The distinction between the two was all the more 
necessary for him since, in his view, theoretical science ends 
with the assumption of Reals existing out of U relations, while 
judgments of worth, on the other hand, are concerned not with 
realities but with the relation between realities. When we call 
a thing beautiful or ugly, praiseworthy or shameful, we arc 
considering relations between the qualities of things, or between 
the different inclinations of a particular man, or between the wills 
of differeni; men. Ethical judgments proper are distinguished 
from aesthetic judgments in general by the fact fhat they are 
passed on something which is not merely possessed as a thing 
of worth but which constitutes the unconditional worth of the 
person himself. 

Important as it is to subject the concepts of experience to 
a searching criticism, it is no less important to test the concepts 
of the estimation of worth, especially of ethical worth. We 
often pass judgments on worth without remarking that we do 
VOL. II S 
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so; hence false associations may very easily creep in; other than * 
purely ethical motives may come into plajr, mixing with the latter. 
We must, therefore, bring to light the simple fundamental 
relations involved in the estimation of worth if we are to discover 
what are the practical ideas by which we are guided. A practical 
idea is a pattern which hovers before us whenever we pass a 
clear judgment on the harmonious or inharmonious relation 
between a man’s convictions and acts, or between the endeavours 
of several men who stand in relation to one another. There 
may be a want of harmony between that which a man considers 
to be right and the direction his will actually takes ; such a 
relation we condemn as contrary to the idea of inner freedom. 
Or the energy with which he strives to follow his convictions 
may be insufficient and the conviction itself too faint ; such a 
relation wc condemn in the light of the idea of perfection. 
Similarly, the ideas of rights of equity and of benevolence appear 
•^in our judgments on the relations between the wills of different 
individuals. These judgments, however, are only certain and of 
universal validity when the relations are pure and clear, and 
when all conflicting interests are excluded. There must be an 
individual as well as a social development before men reach 
the point where the estimation of worth is determined by 
practical ideas. If these ideas are to become a power in the 
soul they must be bound up with (apperceived by) sufficiently 
strong groups of ideas. Kant s formulation of the categorical 
imperative is a witness to the preceding development But he 
was wrong in supposing that the practical ideas always reveal 
themselves in the shape of powerful constraint He who is 
able to form these ideas and to keep them alive in his soul 
will learn how gentle their rule can be. 

In ethical matters Herbart was influenced by the English 
thinkers of the eighteenth centuiy, especially, perhaps, Adam 
Smith, whose “impartial observer” instituted precisely such 
estimations 'of worth as Herbart desired. He thinks, how- 
ever, that any nearer psychological explanation of ethical 
judgments should be excluded, as also he would exclude any 
practical end or basis from the estimation of worth. He wishes 
the relations between human wills to be estimated exactly as 
we estimate musical compositions. His ethics is aesthetic in 
character, and we look in vain for any recognition of the fact 
that ethical judgments when they are genuine and primary, 
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^ring from a will and are grounded in the thought of a practical 
end which has to be striven after. Nevertheless, Herbart’s 
ethics retains its interest in virtue of the clear description and 
analysis which it contains of the most important relations 
into which the will enters, and of its endeavours to defend the 
independence of ethics over against theology. The latter point 
is of all the greater interest as Herbart was a conservative in 
politics and in religion. In matters of faith he held fast to the 
Protestant church. In spite of his theologising philosophy of 
religion, however, he emphatically asserts that the concept of 
God is always thought by means of psychological and ethical 
determinations borrowed from men. Hence in order that we 
may arrive at a right conception of God it is important that 
the ethical ideas should be developed in their purity and self- 
dependence. Herbart’s theoretical philosophy offers no points 
of contact with theology,*® hence his philosophy of religion 
holds together somewhat loosely with the rest of his views. 
But we may trace the effects of his psychological views in his 
insistence on the importance of the religious ideas having 
such form and content as should enable them to fill the minds 
of men and form large and predominating (apperceptive) 
groups of ideas. 


(r) Friedrich Eduard Betuke 

In a letter to Herbart dated May 22 1824, Bencke 

writes: “Independently of one another we ha\e both arrived 
at the conviction that if psychology is to solve the problems 
which have been raised, it %nust undergo a thorough reform." 
The two thinkers, however, were not qyite agreed as to the 
special task of psychology. Both allow that it has to explain 
what Kant — and after him Fries — called “ forms ” as the results 
of psychical«processes and not as ready-made forms j}f activity 
existing from the beginning. Beneke was even more energetic 
than Herbart in conceiving them to be mental products whose 
origin is to be explained by a process of evolution determined 
in accordance with psychological laws. But while Herbart 
proposed to found psychology not only on experience but also 
on “ metaphysics,” which means here on an investigation of the 
nature of existence prior to any psychological investigation, 
Beneke asserts that psychol<^y is the fundamental science of 
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philosophy, since the concepts of all other philosophical sciences 
are psychical products. Psychology it^lf he treats as an em- 
pirical science. It is no doubt the task of philosophy to 
construct a world-conception. But its immediate object is the 
life of consciousness, for it is this which interests us most and this 
is the side of existence which we immediately know, the material 
side being only known to us through consciousness. Moreover, 
before we proceed to discuss the highest problems we must 
critically examine the powers of the human mind. In making 
empirical psychology the foundation of all philosophy Beneke 
resembles the English school ; indeed, he admits that he is a 
disciple of Locke’s. Only in Germany, he says, are we unaware 
that psychology, and with it the whole of philosophy, is based 
on experience. Hence it is that in comparison with other 
nations who have been willing to learn from Bacon, Locke, and 
Hume, we stand so far behind in philosophy. Even Kant does 
not hold fast to the empirical method, but abandons it directly 
he passes from criticism to positive construction. His speculative 
successors, in spite of all their talent, have only injured 
philosophy. They met with great support because the 
enthusiasm which Kant had aroused came to their aid. But 
the entire speculative period must only be regarded as a 
phenomenon in the history of civilisation ; these bold systems 
require not a refutation but an historical explanation. 

When Beneke thus expressed himself on the subject of 
philosophy, especially the philosophy of his day (in his work 
Die Philosophic in ihrcni Verhaltnisse sur Erfahnmg^ ziir Speku- 
lation imd zum Lcben^ 1833), had fought his first battles 
and published his most important \forks. 

During his student years he had been mainly influenced by 
Fries (through his friend and pupil DeWette) and Schlciermacher. 
Jacobi, too, counted for something in the forming of his views, 
owing to his insistence on the significance of immediate obser- 
vation, but his fear of analysis and of proof repelled him. At 
the age <yf twenty-two he conceived a plan of working a reform 
in philosophy, which, in his view, suffered under intricate 
speculations, and in the same year (1820) he entered himself 
at the Berlin University. In a few smaller treatises he set 
forth his views on the task and method of psychology, and as a 
privaUdocent he gave lectures which were well attended. After 
the publication of his Physik der Sitten (1820), a companion 
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to Kant’s Metaphysik der Bitten^ however, his name was struck 
off the list of teachers, and he never, in spite of repeated 
attempts, succeeded in extorting any explanation of this 
proceeding. He was only told by the Chancellor, a patron of 
Hegel’s, that a philosophy which did not deduce everything 
from the Absolute was not worthy to be called philosoph}^ 1 
Beneke himself believed Hegel, to whom a pupil of Fries and 
Schleiermacher was unwelcome at the University, to have 
been at the bottom of it. Perhaps the title of his book had 
suggested that Beneke taught materialism ; although by the 
term " Physik ” he only meant the attempt to find a natural 
empirical foundation. The book itself is of no small interest 
for the history of ethics, for it supports the view that ethics 
must rest on a psychological foundation, and attempts to show 
that ethical judgments are the result of reflection on the 
manner in which feeling is set in motion by human action, 
either that of the self or of others. Beneke treats ethical judg- 
ments exactly as Schleiermacher treated the dogmas of faith ; 
indeed, there can be no doubt that he was influenced here by 
Schleiermacher’s lectures. Moreover following Jacobi, but 
in opposition to Kant’s absolute and universal moral law, 
Beneke maintains the importance of individualistic assumptions 
in cjfciding what, in particular cases, is right and duty. And 
while his German post - Kantian predecessors would exalt 
the ethical estimation of worth above all consideration of the 
effects of actions, thus giving to ethics a predominantly sub- 
jective character, Beneke stoutly maintains ll at the manner 
in which actions affect the weal and woe of living beings 
determines the estimation^ of their ethical value, which may 
differ from the legal estimation, since it is primarily concerned 
with the frame of mind which prompted the action.^^ Although 
Beneke published an excellent defence, he was prohibited from 
teaching in» Berlin. For the next few years he laboured at 
Gottingen, and here he published, under the modest title of 
Psychologische Skizsen, his most important work (1825-27). 
A place was now again found for him in the Berlin University, 
and in needy circumstances, debarred by the ruling Hegelianism 
from holding a regular professorship, he developed a fertile 
activity, teaching and writing on psychology, theory of edu- 
cation, and ethics. His educational writings in particular 
found their way to wide circles* of readers. He was drowned 
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on the 1st of March 1854; probably, overcome by long 
illness and sadness, he put an end to ]}is life while out of his 
mind. 

While Herbart tried to explain conscious life in its different ' 
forms and at its different stages as the mechanical product of 
a manifold of particular elements (through their blendings, com- 
plications, and mutual inhibitions), Beneke’s psychological theory 
is more biological in character. He conceives the development 
of conscious life as the growth of given germs or dispositions 
which he calls the “prime faculties” {Urvermogeri) (r'r. the 
faculties of sensation and movement). Herbart, on the con- 
trary, regards the soul as a tabula rasa until other Reals, 
by coming into relation with it, excite its impulse to self- 
preservation. The prime faculties are associated with impulse 
and striving. They involuntarily seek out external stimuli, 
which are able to further their development. And under the 
influence of outer experiences new faculties are always being 
formed, for the earlier stimuli do not entirely disappear but 
leave behind them traces and dispositions which co-operate 
with later stimuli. Hence reciprocal actibn between the con- 
scious and the unconscious is continually going on. By the 
concept “ faculty ” Beneke means to express nothing more than 
the unconscious inner conditions which exist from the ^very 
beginning, and afterwards co-operate, at every stage, with outer 
experiences. We are not able, it is true, to distinguish clearly 
between that which comes from outer experience and that 
which is due to inner conditions ; but there can be no question 
that the inner and outer unceasingly co-operate. The relation 
in general between the conscious aAd the unconscious is made 
by Beneke the subject of an interesting investigation. Among 
the many psychological phenomena which are discussed in 
his chief work (the more important part of which afterwards 
appeared in a shortened form in his Lehrbttch derx Psychologic 
als Naturwissenseba/t (1833)) mentioned the signifi- 

cance foi« feeling of the relation of contrast and the tendency 
of psychical elements to diffuse their character over the whole 
psychical state (Beneke calls this process “equalisation” (Ausglei- 
chung') ; it would perhaps be more fittingly termed “ expansion ”). 
Since the development of the life of consciousness is determined 
by so many elements and laws it is no wonder that the higher 
stages may differ so widely from the lower as to seem altogether 
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inexplicable by the latter. But as we cannot see in the germ 
of a cherry tree any indication of the cherries, which only appear 
as the fruits of the fully developed tree, so we must not expect 
to find the higher forms of psychical life preformed in the 
lower. These higher forms are neither innate nor introduced 
into the soul from without ; they arise in the course of the 
soul’s development according to its own particular laws. 
Beneke’s psychology would form a worthy subject for a 
monograph which should investigate its relation to the older 
psychology (especially that of Hume and Tetens) as well as to 
that of the most recent times. 

Beneke, however, did not always keep clearly before him 
the biological character of his psychology, nor did he always 
abide by it. His great zeal in defending psychological investi- 
gation against the speculative philosophy led him to extol 
inner experience not only at the expense of abstract thought 
but also at that of outer experience. He pronounces inner 
experience to be far clearer and more exact than outer, main- 
taining that in inner experience we are able to trace the 
individual elements in their interaction. But this seems to 
assume that we are able to see in psychical products the 
elements out of which they are composed : an assumption 
wh^ch is contradictory to the qualitative differences between 
elements and products which Beneke elsewhere so rightly 
emphasises. “We must not forget,” he says (^Skissen^ ii. p. 
329), “that complication, too, is something and that the pro- 
duct, even though it contain nothing more i \ it.self than the 
sum of its factors, yet as their sum and as an organic inter- 
related whole is different not only from each one of these factors 
but also from a mere juxtaposition of them.” In every such 
organic complex when a new faculty originates) there 
must always be something which does not reveal itself to 
introspection ; indeed, throughout the whole of nature the 
origin of new qualities presents the greatest problems. And 
w’ithin the sphere of external nature we can point out much 
more clearly than in that of inner nature those conditions 
under which new qualities arise. 

That Beneke has thus erroneously overestimated the com- 
pleteness of psycholt^ as a science (or rather its prospect of 
completeness) is due, we may be sure, to the great importance 
which he assigns to it as th^ fundamental science for philo- 
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Sophy, Starting from psychological observation, we find a 
clue to existence. The principles pf natural philosophy 
arc taken from psychology ; since in our inner experi- 
ence we have the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
a part of existence as it is in itself we naturally con- 
ceive that part of nature which we know only as external, 
objective being (material nature), in analogy with ourselves. 
Accordingly, employing the method of analogy, we transfer the 
forms and laws of the psychical world to material nature. 
Natural philosophy, as taught by Beneke, is distinguished from 
that of Schelling by the fact that it is conscious of its hypo- 
thetical character, and assumes an analogy only, not, as Schel- 
ling would have, an identity between the psychical and 
corporeal. And while Schelling thought it was possible to 
substitute this idealistic interpretation, based on analogy, for 
the mechanical conception of nature, which he regarded as 
erroneous, Beneke insists on the justification and necessity of a 
thoroughgoing materialistic explanation of all material natural 
phenomena. Hence he recognises the attempts to give a 
purely physiologico-anatomical explanation of phenomena in the 
case of mental diseases, although he lays much stress on the 
significance of the psychical symptoms. In this connection he 
supports Spinoza’s view (see especially his work entitled pas 
Vcrhaltnis von Seele und Leiby 1826, pp. 219 f., 243 f.), 
although there are other passages which seem rather to point 
to a view akin to Herbart’s, for they proceed on the assumption 
that the diflpiculties of conceiving a reciprocal action taking 
place between two heterogeneous elements disappears if we con- 
ceive it as taking place between the foul and the being analo- 
gous to the soul which underlies the material elements. 
Beneke never arrived at any clear decision between the two 
alternatives.*^^ As the conclusion from analogy leads us in 
natural philosophy to conceive all material beings ar members 
of a descencfing series, our own standpoint in existence being 
taken as the starting-point, so in the philosophy of religion it 
causes us to frame ideas of higher beings similar to ourselves. 
All religion and all science of religion, however refined and 
spiritualised the latter may be, is nothing more than anthropo- 
morphism. And since the distance between God and man 
is probably far greater than that between man and worm — 
since, moreover, in the philosophy of religion we have no real 
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points of attachment such as the philosophy of nature possesses 
in the mechanical natural sciences — the religious ideas are 
the object of faith, and it becomes the essential task of the 
philosophy of religion to investigate the psychological develop- 
ment of the ideas used by religion as well as the spiritual 
need itself which seeks to find satisfaction in religion. In the 
following passage Beneke*s conception of the philosophy of 
religion as applied psychology comes out clearly and interest- 
ingly : “ The philosophy of religion will no longer pare down 
religious dogmas, historically conceived, to meet the require- 
ments of a preconceived and narrowly limited norm. It 
undertakes to reconstruct, deduce from the depths of self- 
knowledge, and to interpret all the forms in which the super- 
sensuous reveals and has revealed itself to the human spirit. 
Hence, recognising all such forms, but at the same time sub- 
jecting them to a keen critical scrutiny, it displays them as 
members of the organic whole, which, from the very beginning 
of human culture up to our own time, they have gradually 
been building up. Here again, then, it is psychology which 
must disentangle and illuminate the manifold which seems at 
first sight so bewildering and shrouded in darkness {Dre 
Phili Sophie^ etc., p. 27). 

In the sphere of psychology and natural philosophy (cos- 
mc 3 ogy), ethics and philosophy of religion,^'® this once neglected 
thinker appears as the precursor of thoughts which were to find 
in the next generation a more fruitful soil than; had been 
afforded them by the Romantico-speculativc age in Germany. 



IX TRANSITION FROM ROMANTIC SPECULATION 
TO POSITIVISM OR POSITIVE FAITH 


(<*) Criticisjn of tlu Hegelian Philosophy and Dissolution of the 
Hegelian School 

The philosuphical situation in Germany at Hegel’s death 
(1831) was as follows: A speculative school, founded by 
eminent thinkers, had unmistakably won the mastery, while 
the opposition offered by critical philosophy and specialised 
investigation was only represented by smaller groups of 
thinkers. It was an event of no little signiffoance, therefore, 
when a rebellion arose within the camp of speculative philosophy 
itself against the conclusion which Romantic thought had 
reached in Hegel’s system. Then came thinkers who, wjiile 
they had no intention of giving up speculation, could not 
recognise Hegel's system as final. The task they set them- 
selves was to retain Hegel’s fundamental thoughts, but, at the 
same time, to lift him and his whole system into a higher unity 
— to treat him, in fact, as he had treated his philosophical pre- 
decessors. And the necessary supf>lement to the Hegelian 
system was taken partly from the sphere of experience, partly 
from that of positive faith. Thus we find ScHELLiNG, who 
had kept himself in the background as long as Hegel lived, 
announcing a new philosophy which was to harmonise specu- 
lation with * empiricism and with religion, and being sum- 
moned to* Berlin by Friedrich Wilhelm IV., for the express 
purpose of refuting Hegelianism. Schelling gave a series of 
lectures in which he maintained that, by purely rational 
methods, we can only arrive at a knowledge of general possi- 
bilities and general laws ; while knowledge of reality, which is 
always simple and individual, requires an act of the will spring- 
ing from that personal need ^hich neither possibilities nor 
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general laws can satisfy. Schelling called the transition from 
the former rationalistic philbsophy to this knowledge, grounded 
in faith and will, a transition from negative to positive 
philosbphy. Only positive philosophy can maintain the per- 
sonality of God — the chief problem with which Schelling had 
occupied himself since 1809, and the problem around which 
interest centred during the first decade after Hegel’s death. In 
his philosophy of religion Hegel believed himself to have 
effected a reconciliation between thought and faith. Soon 
after his death, however, it became a debateable question as to 
how far it could be said that Hegel’s philosophy led to the 
acceptance of a personal God and a personal immortality.®^ 
Schelling, and the thinkers who stood nearest to him, especi- 
ally C. H. Weisse and the younger Fichte, maintained that 
Hegel’s system was pantheism. They attempted, however, to 
construct, by way of thought, a theism which, instead of deny- 
ing pantheism, should include it, and so raise it to a higher 
power. They sought to show that all fundamental thoughts 
ultimately centre in the idea of personality, and that this idea 
must be regaixicd as the expression of the highest reality ; and 
also (by a further development of the ideas contained in 
Schelling’s treatise on Freedom (1809)), to exhibit the possi- 
bility of attributing personality to an infinite being. As a matter 
of fact, however, they were all obliged to confess that theism 
cannot be based on knowledge. Schelling’s transition from 
negative to positive theology was really a transition from 
thought to faith. The younger Fichte, in wl >m tendency was 
stronger than intellectual interest, turns back to the ready-made 
God of popular theology^ Weisse, at once the most acute and 
most profound of these thinkers, goes back to Schleiermachcr, 
whose philosophy of religion he carries on in a very interesting 
manner, maintaining the close connection between religious 
feeling and moral ends and duties. In his daring thoughts on 
religion he does not shrink from the logical consequence that a 
God of whom personality can be predicated must also be sub- 
ject to development in time, and he emphasises the real causal 
connection of all the ideal content of existence. But with him, 
too, the programme of speculative theism, which professes to * 
provide a scientific basis for the assumption of a personal God, 
has practically to give place to an appeal to personal feeling as 
the only force which can here* carry us to the goal 
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Tending in the same direction as speculative theism were 
the religio-philosophical views develbped ,by Karl CHRISTIAN 
Friedrich Krause (1781-1832), and which, together with 
his ideas on the philosophy of right, have been published in 
their most accessible form in Urhild der Menschheit (Dresden, 
1811). Krause, however, has no liking for the term “ person- 
ality,” and docs not predicate it of God. He names his view 
Panentheismus, because it asserts that as the Absolute Being 
God has the world within Himself, without, however, being 
exhausted in the world. Krause’s philosophy is characterised 
by the unclearness of mysticism as well as by its noble qualities. 
It became of especial significance for the philosophy of rights 
owing to the prominence it gives to the conception of humanity 
as forming an organic whole made in the image of the divine 
and primal Being, and to the view that right is the form 
in which the life of this whole develops itself. This point 
' of view led to a conception at once idealistic and reformatory ; 
a conception which presented a characteristic contrast to 
Hegel’s conservative doctrine of right, and which has been of 
no small importance for the development of fr-eer and more 
humane ideas. Thanks to the labours of his pupils, especially 
to those of Heinrk’H Ahrens (1808-1874), Krause’s views 
gained an influence in extended circles, not only in Germatjy, 
but also in Spain and Belgium. But the further development 
of the philosophy of religion was determined by the ideas of 
Schelling and Hegel, and by corollaries from these ideas. 

In Hegel’s own school this accentuation of the religio- 
philosophical problem occasioned a split. Some Hegelians 
maintained that, rightly understood, •'the philosophy of their 
master accords with ordinary faith and the teachings of the 
Church. Others declared that when logically carried out it is 
found to stand in irreconcilable antagonism to the latter. 
Strauss, who himself belonged to the latter group, compared 
this opposition with that between the Right and Left of a parlia- 
mentary assembly, and it soon became general to speak of the 
Hegelian Right and Left The adherents of the latter were 
also frequently called “young Hegelians.” The chief repre- 
sentatives of the Right were GSschel, Rosenkranz, and J. 
E. Erdmann. The Left, which was of far greater importance 
for the development of thought, was represented within the 
sphere of the philosophy of reflgion by David Friedrich 
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Strauss and Ludwig Feuerbach, and in the sphere of the 
philosophy of rights ^and sociology by ARNOLD Ruge and 
afterwards by Karl Marx and Ferdinand Lassalle. 

Ffeuerbach occupies the first place among these thinkers. 
The transition from Romanticism to Positivism, from specu- 
lative thought to a conception of life and of the world based 
on scientific experience, is characteristically illustrated in the 
development of this energetic thinker. This development con- 
tains a criticism of the whole Romantic philosophy, while at 
the same time it may be taken as the type of many a personal 
life-development from the faith of childhood to the conviction 
of the mature man based on reflection and experience. Strauss, 
in his Lcbm Jesu (1835), raised the religious problem anew in 
its sharpest form, but Feuerbach’s contribution to the elucida- 
tion of this problem is one of the most important offered in the 
course of the following decade. 

Philosophic thought, however, vras not exclusively occupied 
with the religious problem during the thirties and forties. An 
epistemological discussion of great value in its time, not least 
on account of its criticism of the speculative method, was 
supplied by Adoii'II Trendelenbuku in his Lo^uhen [Inter- 
sucUungen (1840). Trendclcnbuig insisted that philosophical 
p^pblems spring out of the soil of experience. Reflection upon 
that which is given in empirical knowledge leads, according to 
him, to philosophy. He attempted to solve the problem of 
knowledge by showing that motion is a determination common 
alike to thought and being ; the movement o thought in per- 
ception and construction has its parallel in the motion to which 
all material phenomena may be reduced. And if the movement 
of the will is determined by the thought of an end, Trendelen- 
burg finds something analogous to this lalso in material nature, 
for he considers it impossible to understand organic phenomena 
if the concept of end is to have no validity in the natural 
sciences. Far as he is from the speculative ^ilosophy of 
Nature, he has a lively conviction of the inadequacy of a purely 
mechanical conception of Nature. He lays stress on the 
finitude and limitation of our knowledge, and, with Kant, he 
holds it to be impossible to give our fundamental concepts an 
extension sufficiently wide to render them applicable to the 
absolute. Our faculty of thinking consists in apprehending 
rays of light clouded and broRen into a play of colour ; but we 
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need not, on that account, deny the existence of the pure light 
from which the rays emanate. In addition to his work on 
epistemology, Trendelenburg published one on the Philosophy of 
Rights which is of great value {Naturrecht auf dem Grunde der 
Ethik, 1860).^° Lastly, he was one of the most distinguished 
of the inquirers who occupied themselves with the history of 
philosophy. In this endeavour he joined forces with the 
disciples of Hegel, to whom wc owe a series of works — some of 
them monumental — on different periods of the history of philo- 
sophy. Eduard Zeller and J. E. Erdmann, and in more 
recent times KUNO Fischer, are worthy of special mention. 
During the strife of systems it was only natural that the need 
for historical and comparative information should make itself felt. 
The history of philosophy, as a separate discipline, really arose 
during this period. 


{b) David Friedrich Strauss and t/u Religious Problem 

While still a young student, Strauss (who was born at 
Ludwigsburg in 1 808 and studied theology and -philosophy at 
Tubingen) had raised the question whether the historical ele- 
ments of the Bible, especially the Gospels, formed a part of what 
Hegel regarded as the eternal thought-content of religon, or if 
they must only be regarded as the form of imagination under 
which this content presents itself to the popular consciousness. 
Afterwards, in his Leben Jesu (1835}, he attempted to show 
that wc have in the story of the Gospels neither history nor 
conscious fiction (the dilemma brought forward by orthodox 
theologians) but myth, unconscio^is poetry, the motifs of 
which are supplied partly by the religious ideas which inspired 
the age and nation (particularly the Messianic idea), partly by 
the tremendous impression which the Founder of Christianity 
had made on His disciples. What the Gospels give^us, there- 
fore, is, as Strauss afterwards expressed it, not the Jesus of 
history, bfbt “the Christ of faith.” As a strictly historical 
person Jesus is really quite unknown to us ; the Christ of faith 
alone is a being with definite features. In a section at the 
conclusion of the Leben Jesu it is argued that the idea of the 
God-man cannot be applicable to any one individual ; on the 
contrary, it is only the whole human race, consisting of an 
infinite number of individuals, v^ich is able in its continual 
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suffering, striving, and labour to realise the divine. The 
teachings of the Churcji concerning Christ retain their validity 
if they are transferred to humanity. In a later work [^Dic chrisU 
Izcke Glaubenslehrey in Hirer geschichtlichen Entwickelung umi 
im Kampfe mil der viodernen Wissenschaft dargcstdlt ( 1 840-4 1 )). 
Strauss showed that the reconciliation of Christianity with 
philosophy which Hegel believed himself to have effected is 
only possible when Christianity is conceived as a monism ; as a 
matter of fact, it is distinctly dualistic. According to Chris- 
tianity, the unity of the divine and human was achieved in the 
case of one single individual only — all other individuals remain 
outside this unity ! And the unity of God and man is only 
possible in each single individual under the form of suffering and 
by the intervention of supernatural powers ! On several side.s, 
therefore, within Christianity itself the opposition between the 
two worlds, the divine and human, emerges. Primitive Chris- 
tianity, indeed, gave up the idea of the divine world permeating 
the human, and lived in the exfiectation that, in the near future, 
the former would destroy the latter by supernatural means. 
Strauss concludes with a sharp antithesis between believers and 
non-believers, and an energetic protest against all attempts at 
reconciliation. 

^Strauss^s particular merit in connection with the religious 
problem consists in his having opposed the concept of myth 
or unconscious fiction to the usual dilemma : history or in- 
tentional invention. This concept expresses unambiguously 
that which Kant, Herder, and their success* >rs, in a more 
accommodating spirit, designated symbol. It possesses a 
further advantage, for it suggests the question : “ Wh}’ did these 
particular pictures arise ? ” it has a more historical sound than 
symbol.” Strauss did not enter any further into the question 
as to what psychical forces and impulses produced the great 
images and symbols which, thanks to national religions, have 
become the possession of the race — what set the w Role process 
of constructing ideals in motion. He afterwards acknow- 
ledged that Feuerbach had found the conclusive answer to this 
question. 

Strauss had intended to found a free critical theology. 
His heretical views, however, prevented his appointment to any 
theological professorship. Hence he lived as a private in- 
dividual, occupied throughout •many years with literary and 
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biographical studies. He wrote interesting works on Ulrich v, 
Hutten, Voltaire, and others. Towards the end of his life he 
occupied himself once more with the philosophy of religion. 
In Der altc and der neue Glaube (1872) he attempted to show 
that the religious problem arises not only when, as in his earlier 
works, the logical consequences of speculative philosophy are 
considered, but also when we draw conclusions from modern 
natural science. He had set himself a task beyond his 
strength. lie was a scholar rather than a thinker, and an 
artist rather than a scholar. The book is written in a brilliantly 
lucid style, but his conception of religion lacked depth and 
inwardness, and was lacking in logical consistency with the 
standpoint which he attempted to defend against materialism. 
In aesthetic contemplation of life, especially in music, he found 
a substitute for religious worship, a proof of how far he was 
from having thought out the religious problem on all sides. 
After a severe and painful illness, borne with great meekness 
and resolution, he died in the year 1784. 


(c) Ludi^'?\^ Feuerbach's Psychology of Religion and Ethics 

In this energetic and richly endowed thinker we have a 
fine example of the way in which the core of a personality 
which undergoes many transformations may yet remain essen- 
tially unchanged. One and the same interest prompted him to 
occupy all his many changing points of view. From his 
earliest youth up he had yearned for a real and positive human 
life, for satisfaction of soul ; he had longed to occupy himself 
with those questions on the answers to which depends the 
value of life for man, and the answering of which, therefore, 
becomes a matter of conscience. It was this longing — as he 
explained later in a description of himself — which drove him 
first to theology and afterwards to philosophy, and — within 
philosophy itself — from the speculative philosophy to a stand- 
point, Almost identical with the one already established by 
the French philosopher, Auguste Comte, under the name of 
Positivism. Thought, with him, was always subservient to life. 
He regarded himself as a Positive thinker, and his criticism 
and polemic (which, in the eyes of his generation, was his most 
conspicuous feature) merely as an instrument for threshing out 
the corn from the chaff in matters of religion. He wanted to 
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pierce to the living human needs which lie behind the ideas 
of religion ; hence it was that he directed a sharp criticism 
against the latter. Far from holding that thought exhausts 
the nature of man, he says of himself (when pressed to write his 
autobiography) : I find it impossible to express that which 
moves me most deeply ; how much more, then, to set down in 
black and white for the benefit of an indiscreet public my 
inner life.** And in another passage he says that the thoughts 
by which we seek to become conscious of our nature are very 
inferior to this nature itself. This incommensurability between 
thought and personality must be kept well in mind if we 
are to understand this ever- seething, ever-seeking and ever- 
unsatisfied spirit.*'® 

Ludwig Feuerbach was born at Landshut in 1804, 
of a highly talented family. His father was the famous 
jurist Anselm v. Feuerbach, and several of his brothers won 
a name for themselves in the worlds of art and science. He 
studied theology in Heidelberg, but soon gave it up in favour 
of philosophy, which he pursued under Hegel in Berlin. 
Hegel's philosophy put an end to the inner conflict which 
theology had had no power to assuage, and he regarded Hegel, 
who nad made him a philosopher, as his second father. Feuer- 
ba(5|i worked for some years as docent at Erlangen, but then 
retired, partly, it seems, on account of a lack of skill in verbal 
exposition, partly owing to attacks from the theological party, 
from whom it could not be concealed that he w as the author of 
a heterodox work entitled Gedanken nber Tod und Unsterblichkeit 
(1830). He now withdrew into the country and ^ ettlcd in Bruck- 
berg, the seat of a manufaetpry, some shares in which formed part 
of his wife's dowry, and here he developed great fertility in 
authorship. He devoted a series of excellent works to a discus- 
sion of subjects taken from the history of modern philosophy. Of 
chief note among these is his Pierre Baylcy in which he laid great 
stress on the opposition between theology and philosophy, and 
maintained the independence of ethics over against the former. 
A definitive religio-philosophic standpoint is distinctly discernible 
even here, although it was not clearly and decidedly set forth 
till the publication of his chief work : IVescu dcs Christentuvis 
(1841), While Strauss, like Hegel, was mainly occupied with 
the content of dogma, Feuerbach sought to discover the source 
of dogmas in human feelings \ind impulses, fears and hopes, 
VOL. 11 T 
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longings and wishes. His task is not the impossible one of 
formulating the content of dogmas in terms of concepts of know- 
ledge, but of understanding their psychological origin. From 
the official documents of religion he goes back to the spiritual 
and inner life which there found expression, and he is no less 
sympathetic towards the source in which dogmas rise than he is 
critical towards dogmas themselves. This constitutes the great 
difference between his attitude towards religion and that of 
Voltaire. Feuerbach goes much farther in criticism and nega- 
tion than the French freethinkers, but he has far more under- 
standing and sympathy with the inner motive of religion than 
Voltaire with his dilemma : folly or knavery I The studies 
and experiences of the time which had elapsed since Voltaire’s 
day had not been in vain. There is a great and characteristic 
difference between the freethinkers of the eighteenth and of 
the nineteenth centuries (if we consider only those freethinkers 
who really thought). Feuerbach’s efforts in the sphere of the 
philosophy of religion (like those of Lyell in geology at almost 
the same time) are directed towards explaining the forms of 
past times in the light of the forces which are now in opera- 
tion. The so-called principle of actuality underlies his famous 
saying that “ all theology is psychology.” In greatness of plan, 
in depth and in energy, no other of Feuerbach’s works can 
compare with the Wesen des Christentums, although he, as well 
as his friends, placed the Theogonie (1857) higher. 

The breach with speculative philosophy to which Feuer- 
bach had been led in connection with the conception of religion 
was of great consequence for his philosophical views as a 
whole. In his Grundsatsen der Phihsophie der Zukunft (1843) 
he sketches the programme of a new philosophy, in which, — 
in remarkable agreement with expressions in Schelling’s 
Positive Philosophy, — it is asserted that only the particular is 
real, and that this real is inexpressible, impenetrable iby thought, 
and hence' only to be grasped by passion. Reality is no 
merely^ theoretical matter ; it is *'a question of life and death.” 
The subject of modem philosophy is not that which transcends 
experience, but man himself, with Nature as his foundation. 
Later, in his Gott, Freikeit und Unsterblickkeit (1866), he 
developed his views on .the spiritual and material ; this work 
occupies a similar place among his productions to Der 
alte und der nette Glaube amobg Strauss’ works. During his 
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last years, troubled by illness and pecuniary anxieties, Feuerbach 
occupied himself in constructing an ethical system ; interesting 
fragments of this work were published after his death (1872) 
by Gnia 

As early as Pierre BayU Feuerbach had demanded an 
" analytico-genetic ” philosophy, and in the Grundiateen he had 
sketched out a somewhat more detailed programme. But he 
never, either here or in his later works, got beyond a vague 
demand for such a philosophy. He nowhere enters into 
any epistemological questions, and even when he assumes 
the rdle of an arch-realist, his thought is not free from some 
dogmatic and mystical elements. Nor had he the least 
idea that the demand which he uig^ed had been already com- 
plied with in the works of Comte and Mill. By the time 
he arrived at Positivism it had long been established in the 
French and English schools. The same may be said of his 
ethics. -There is something tragic about Feuerbach’s position 
within the philosophical development of our century. He 
lived in a period of transition, and had to suiler accordingly. 
He had spent so much force in working himself beyond the 
speculative standpoint that he had afterwards neither energy, 
desiio, nor leisure for the positive and scientific working-out of 
hi^new point of view. On the other hand, he comes before us 
as one of the most strongly -marked characters, one of the 
most truth-loving men of our century. And he is one of the 
most important champions of a humanistic conception of life. 
Humanism was the name which he himself onsidered most 
appropriate for his tendency of thought. We will now examine 
in turn, first, his philosopliiy of religion, then his general scien- 
tific standpoint, and lastly his system of ethics. 

a. Schleiermacher had defined the 'religious feeling as a 
feeling of dependence, but had left it undecided from whence 
this feeling derives its object. Feuerbach now tried to show 
that the feeling itself produces its object, so that tlie latter not 
only expresses the feeling, but has actually arisen out of it He 
replaces the bare feeling of dependence by the trust and living 
wish of the heart, and in his eyes the peculiar property of faith 
is that it frees the wishes of men from the bonds of reason 
and of Nature. That which is the object of the innermost 
aspirations and longings of man is revealed by faith as an 
objective reality, as the Absofute. The opposition between 
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wish and reality is annulled. Schleiermacher had attempted 
to show that every conflict between faitl; and knowledge arises 
either in a misunderstanding, or because neither faith nor 
knowledge have attained perfection. Feuerbach, on the 
contrary, maintains that the phenomena peculiar to religion 
are due to the impulse to satisfy the wishes of the heart 
bursting through the limits imposed by reason ; thus, at their 
highe.st point, religious phenomena take on an anti-rational 
character. 

Feuerbach made an enei^etic and thoughtful attempt to 
trace wishes, needs and hopes back to the psychological founda- 
tion of religion. The wish, he says (in the Tluogonie) is the 
fundamental phenomenon of religion, the theogonic principle. 
This assertion is established in the Wesen des Christentums by 
a line of argument which is of general philosophic interest 

Man can never get beyond his own nature : all his concep- 
tions and thoughts bear his own stamp. Hence we may learn 
to know his nature from the objects to which he relates himself, 
for they are but occasions for the unfolding of his nature. It 
is only in virtue of a man’s own nature than an object can 
gain any power over him. At the very beginning man has no 
reason to mark out limits to his nature. lie quietly surrenders 
himself to all ideas, and attributes to them unlimited valid, ity. 
It is especially characteristic of the nature of feeling that it 
is inclined to inhnitise its object, to regard it as real. Doubt, 
then, can only arise when man learns to know his limits, and 
when understanding begins to distinguish between the subjective 
and objective, a distinction which is unknown from the stand- 
point of faith. For faith is nothing else than belief in the 
absolute reality of subjectivity.®’ Not everything subjective, 
of course, becomes an object of religious faith. Religion arises 
in a separation, an estimation of worth ; man does not regard 
as divine that to which he is indifferent, but only that to which 
he attributes the greatest value. Every man who has a highest 
aim has a god. That which a man praises and treasures is his 
god ; that which he blames and rejects is the godless. God is the 
book in which man has inscribed hishighest feelings and thoughts. 

Man’s heaven is an anthology of flowers formed by selection 
from the flora of this world. This is as true of the heaven of 
the civilised man as of the heaven of the savage ; only that the 
former’s, owing to his education? is less crude than the latter’s. 
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In man’s God and heaven, then, we may discover man’s own 
longings and aspirations. In the divine qualities we have the 
qualities which man, at that particular stage, estimates most 
highly. That God is personality means that personal life is the 
highest ; that God is love means that there is nothing more 
excellent than a loving disposition. In the Christian religion 
God suffers ; this means, to suffer for others is divine. If 
we are to understand religion, we must everywhere take as 
subject what it takes as predicate and vice versA. Chris- 
tianity exhibits the religious principle in all its depth and 
fulness. In it the heart, the life of feeling acquires an inward- 
ness and strength, and at the same time a freedom from limits, 
which paganism never knew ; suffering is felt more deeply, love 
is, therefore, all the more fervent. The levity of the Olympian 
gods shipwrecked on the needs of the human heart, but the 
Christian’s God is a tear of love shed in deepest secrecy over 
the misery of man. In religion man regards the world of 
wishes and ideals as an independent, distant world, as the 
real world, in sharp contrast to the world here below, the 
world of finitude, of suffering, and of struggle. 

But, it may be urged, how can we deduce religion from the 
heart’s illimitableness, from the omnipotence of feeling, when 
it s’s precisely in religion that man feels himself finite, im- 
perfect, and sinful ? Feuerbach explains this feeling as a kind 
of contrast - effect : man, who has unconsciously bestowed 
everything upon his God, feels in comparison thereto poor and 
miserable. He sees his own nature in God ana must, therefore, 
feel empty and poverty-stricken in comparison with God. But 
in God his own nature is {Reserved. In God man can enjoy his 
nature in far richer fulness than when he dwells on his own 
limited, real nature. Another objection runs : Theology has 
long recognised the distinction between God’s essence and those 
qualities \Vhich we attribute to Him, and Schleiermacher in 
particular has worked out this distinction. To which Feuerbach 
answers, that in doing away with the divine qualities we also do 
away with the divine essence. The said distinction is the fruit 
of scepticism and unbelief. True faith knows it not. For 
what is left when all qualities are taken away ? The histoiy 
of religion shows that as long as man wishes to know anything 
about God, he knows it Thg classical age of religion knew 
no such distinction. Feuerbach’s one aim is to exhibit to 
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consciousness the peculiar, primitive and involuntary character 
of religious phenomena. He is concerned with religion in its 
original form only, not with religiosity modified by criticism and 
more or less scientific culture. Hence, he emphasises the 
difference within Christianity itself between primitive and 
modern Christianity. Christianity, too, has had its classical 
age, and it is this age alone in which Feuerbach is interested ; 
not in the “ dissolute, characterless, comfortable, bellelettristic, 
coquettish, epicurean Christianity of the modem world.” But 
not even the theologians nowadays, he thinks, know what 
Christianity is. They have dulled the edge of the great 
antithesis of primitive Christianity between this and the future 
world. Protestantism, in fact, denotes a new conception of 
life, differing from that of primitive Christianity, Its morality 
is purely human ; only its faith leads back to primitive 
Christianity. It assigns miracles to the past, and sets the 
last day in an indefinite future — and yet the belief in the 
near-approaching destruction of this world forms part of the 
essence of Christian faith and cannot be separated from the 
remaining content of faith ; for this world must pass away in 
order that the world of infinite wishes may come. The key to 
modern Christianity, according to Feuerbach, consists in the 
fact that the theogonic wish, the prime phenomenon, is 'ho 
longer present. 

This is Feuerbach’s theory of the philosophy of religion. If 
we ask what value he attributed to religion we find, as already 
intimated, that he is by no means antagonistic to it where it 
is original and genuine. Religion — in its classical period — is 
the only means by which man can^ become conscious of his 
own nature and of the tasks it imposes upon him — ^the only 
way to the understanding and deepening of self Moreover, it 
gives man a widened horizon ; it extends his sensuous con- 
sciousness by showing him his own nature as something distant, 
exaltedk and infinite. On the other hand, in some respects re- 
ligion exercises an injurious influence. When the believer finds 
his all in his God, and supernatural forces are regarded by him 
as the true reality, he cannot feel the need of family affection 
of science, of art, of civil life. The impulse after culture cannot 
arise in him. Religion and culture have the same end, and the 
i^ore a man hopes to gain by follovdng one of these roads the 
' less he will seek to get by the other ; an inverse relation will 
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exist between them. Moreover, the projection which takes place 
whenever man regard* his ideals as qualities of an absolute 
Being whom he believes to be different from himself is by no 
means harmless. The more the distinction between God and 
man is emphasised, the more it will cause qualities (goodness, 
justice, etc.) to be taken in a different sense when they are 
applied to God from when they are applied to man. Man 
must therefore put shackles on his own conscience and 
his own reason that he may be able to obey the divine will, 
even when it commands something contrary to that which, in 
respect of men, is called goodness and justice. Here lies the 
source of all fanaticism, the source of all those dismal pheno* 
mena which the history of religion exhibits. Feuerbach finds 
the two aspects of the religion of the estimation of worth 
clearly expressed in the Christian doctrines of faith and love. 
Love removes all barriers ; it makes all things one in spite of 
everythfng which might otherwise sunder them ; but faith 
replaces the barriers between them, and awakens bigotry and 
lovelessncss. Love is only one predicate of God, and the divine 
subject has other claims to enforce than those of love ; we 
cannot conclude from what love demands to what God demands. 
Hence, for Feuerbach, the necessity of abandoning the stand- 
point of religion. He protests, however, against the sup- 
position that his own standpoint is purely negative. He 
recognises the value of the divine qualities, but precisely on 
this account he will not have them attributed to a Divine 
Being as to a separate subject The true ..theist is he to 
whom these qualities are nothing, not he to whom their subject 
is nothing. The qualities only get their due when they are 
separated from the supposititious subjept This is especially 
true of love, the sentiment in which the unity of the human 
race expresses itself. It existed before Christianity. Christ 
was the figure under which the unity of the r^pe exhibited 
itself to a national consciousness. And even when faith 
in Christ has disappeared, Christ’s true essence remains in 
existence wherever love reigns. In Feuerbach’s opinion, there- 
fore, nothing of real value is lost by the abandonment of 
religious faith. We merely cease to project. We no longer 
cross the stream to fetch water because we have discovered 
that the water which we fetched comes out of the stream itself. 

Without being able to enter on an exhaustive criticism of 
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Feuerbach’s philosophy of religion, we may pause to point 
out that in his doctrine of feeling or«desire (the theogonic 
wish) as the productive force he does not sufficiently consider 
the reciprocal relation between feeling and the other sides of 
conscious life. In and for itself feeling can produce nothing 
and yet “out of itself and only out of itself” {Theogonie, p. 57), 
the theogonic wish is said to produce the idea of God. Feel- 
ing can only work on already existing ideas, acquired either 
by tradition or from personal experience, choosing, strengthen- 
ing, and idealising them. This conception of the givenness of 
ideas helps us to understand how it is that an element of 
resignation enters into religion, and the object of faith appears 
to men to be imposed by authority. As regards Feuerbach’s 
estimation of the value of religion, he is perhaps a little too 
optimistic in assuming that nothing would be lost by the 
abandonment of religion. Even if religion contains, and can 
contain, nothing more than the nature of man, it is conceivable 
that this content might operate much more powerfully in the 
form given to it by religion than it could in any other way. 
At any rate, there might be natures who could never be very 
strongly influenced except by religion. This great problem is 
still unsolved. Lastly, Feuerbach overlooks the fact that it 
is impossible to adduce any strict proof of the proposition that 
“all theology is psychology.” Religious philosophy can only 
point out the possibility of explaining all religious ideas as 
psychological products ; but that they really are not, nor ever 
can be, anything more can never be proved. The mere fact that 
the matter of faith is in harmony with human wishes is not con- 
clusive one way or another. Perhaps some one may be found 
to accept Feuerbach’s method while rejecting his result, in 
which, with passionate conviction, he asserts the reality of that 
after which the heart, in its infinite longings, aspires. 

This is,, at any rate, one form under which the religious 
controversy might be carried on now that we have Feuerbach’s 
contribution to it; we shall perhaps discover others in the 
course of our study. 

j8. If all theology is psychology, all philosophy must, of 
course, be psychology also ; thus the philosophy of religion 
brought Feuerbach to the standpoint which Fries and Beneke 
had long since adopted. In his Grundsdtzen der Philosophie 
der Zukunft he proclaims man — including Nature, on which 
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humanity rests — to be the only subject of philosophy ; anthro* 
pologyi that is to «say, — including physiology, — is the 
universal science. This brilliant little work is full of striking 
sayings, but there is something oracular about its style which 
derogates from the value it might have possessed had the 
thoughts contained in it been fully elaborated. It champions 
the rights of individual facts and of sensation ; but it does not 
enter on the problems which arise in connection with the 
relation between experience and knowledge, sensation and 
thought, psychology and theory of knowledge. 

Feuerbach’s attitude towards materialism in his later works 
displays a similar want of clearness. He was an eager student 
of physiology, and wrote an enthusiastic review of Moleschott’s 
Lehre der Nahrungsmittel (1850) in which the following passage 
occurs : “ The doctrine of foods is of great ethical and political 
significance. Food becomes blood, blood becomes heart and 
brain, thoughts and mind-stufT. Human fare is the founda- 
tion of human culture and thought. Would you improve a 
nation? Give it, instead of declamations against sin, better 
food, Man is what he eats.” And he adds that if the people 
had better nourishment (peas instead of potatoes) a future 
revolution would have a better chance of success. This passage 
(printed in Nachlass, ii. p. 90) was often quoted by the theo- 
logical party to show how low Feuerbach had sunk. It 
illustrates his capacity for emphasi.sing in powerful and para- 
doxical fashion whatever lay next his he.'jrt — and at the 
same time his want of clearness on decisive points, especially 
in regard to the relation between “man” and his “basis.” 
Nearly as Feuerbach see«is to approach materialism in these 
and later utterances, he himself consideijed this term altogether 
unfit to express his way of looking at things (see Nachlass, ii. 

p. 307)- 

In hi^ opinion man is not to be regarded as a jnere product 
of matter. We must make man our starting-point — instead, 
as materialism does, of regarding him merely as a result. For, 
says Feuerbach, life, sensation, thought is something absolutely 
original, genial, inimitable, irreplaceable, unlosable. Hence 
we have to find an Archimedian point between materialism and 
spiritualism, from which man can be regarded as a material 
and as a spiritual being {Werke, x. p. 162 f.). Feuerbach is 
deterred from drawing the conclusions to which his materialistic 
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sounding utterances might lead by the same principle — it might 
be called the principle of subjectivity — ivith which he operates 
in his philosophy of religion ; i.e. the principle that the final 
ground of knowledge is to be found not outside but within man. 
He employs this principle first against theology and speculation, 
and then against materialism, but with much more clearness 
in the first case than in the second. 

7. Feuerbach’s ethical views underwent several modifications. 
At hrst he maintained the independence of ethics over against 
religion and theology, appealing principally to the ethical systems 
of Kant and Fichte {e.g. in Pierre Bayli). In his Wesen des 
Christentums, as already mentioned, he speaks of human love 
as the feeling in which the unity of the race takes shape in 
individuals, and exhibits itself to them. Later still he lays such 
stress on the impulse towards happiness as the foundation of 
ethics that on a former occasion I described his ethics as “ the 
morality of egoism.” It seems, however, from the fragments 
on moral philosophy published by Karl Griin {Nachlass^ i.) 
that I had misunderstood him on this point. For Feuerbach, 
the happiness of the individual is not the end but the presupposi- 
tion of morality. For only he who knows from his own 
experience what it is to suffer need and wrong can sympathise 
with others. Sympathy and human love presuppose that the 
person feeling them has himself experienced the need of 
happiness. Feuerbach urges this against Schopenhauer in 
particular, who, though rejecting the need of happiness, makes 
sympathy the basis of morality. Sympathy consists in making 
other men’s impulse after happiness one’s own. Ethics can 
recognise no isolated impulse towards happiness, no distinction 
between “ my own ” and another’s happiness. As to the physical 
birth of a man, so also, to the birth of morality, two human beings 
are necessary. In the relation of the sexes Nature has solved 
the problen\ of the transition from the egoistic striving after 
happiness to the recognition of duties towards others. The 
sexual relation forms the foundation of morality, since it 
substitutes for the isolated striving after happiness a two- or 
more-sided striving. Since the existence of every individual is 
bound up with that of other men, the feeling of confederacy and 
companionship arises ; the individual’s striving after happiness is 
limited, and now duties towards ourselves are only spoken of in 
the sense of indirect duties to others. According to Feuerbach. 
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conscience is not a special faculty, implanted once and for all 
within us, from which sb complete ethic can be deduced a priori. 
It is only another name for the mind, the heart, sympathy, 
humanity. It arises first in the form of an evil conscience after 
the deed is done Evil conscience is sympathy associated with 
the sting of knowing ourselves to have caused the unhappiness 
of the sufferer. It presupposes that I am able to feel another’s 
impulse towards happiness, so that I feel in my breast the 
wounding of this impulse and carry in my soul the accusing 
figure of the sufferer. 

Although Feuerbach has expressed his ethical views in 
sketches and fragments only, they possess no small interest ; 
partly because they show the direction in which the thoughts 
of this sharp critic and untiringly active spirit tended on these 
important questions, partly on account of their agreement with 
views which had already been developed by Auguste Comte, 
the real^founder of modern positivism. In the history of 
German philosophy Feuerbach appears as the most energetic 
of the thinkers who effected the transition from Romantic 
speculation to critical self- comprehension, and returned afresh 
to the investigation of the first presuppositions of all our 
knowledge and all our estimation of worth. 


{d) Philosophy in the North 

It is only in connection with a very few points that the 
general history of philosophy has occasion to linger with 
Scandinavian thinkers, and this section will perhaps, in the 
eyes of many, find its explanation and justification only in the 
nationality of the writer. The philosophical movement in the 
North consisted for the most part in the more or less indepen- 
dent appfopriation of philosophical ideas whic)^ had been 
developed in larger countries ; an appropriation which was 
certainly of great importance for the course of mental develop- 
ment in the North itself, but which brought about no results of 
any moment for that of thought in general. Thus the critical 
and still more the Romantic philosophy found disciples there. If 
we look for any distinctive trait in its adoption of the Romantic 
philosophy we shall find it in the predominance of the practical, 
personal interest ; of interest in the ethical significance of 
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ideas. And in this respect development in Sweden presented a 
characteristic difference from that in Denmark. 

In Sweden, as early as the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, we find in the works of Thorild the idea which 
Swedish philosophy, at its zenith accepted as the expression 
of absolute reality, i.e. that of existence as a living, harmonious 
whole. Under the influence of such men as Kant, Fichte and 
Schelling this idea received further development from a series of 
thinkers, among whom the enei^etic Benjamin Hoijer deserves 
especial mention, until Christopher Jacob Bostrom (born 
1797 in Pitea,died 1866 in Upsala) brought “rational idealism” 
to a systematic close. 

The world which sensation and experience show us cannot, 
according to Bostrom, be the true one, because it exhibits 
external oppositions in space, and develops itself in time. 
Hence the attempt of German speculation to exhibit the nature 
of the Absolute as consisting in a continual developflient was, 
in Bostrom’s eyes, a sign that they had not risen sufficiently 
above experience. Even Hegel is an empiric, for he makes 
the idea unfold itself by means of the positing and annulling 
of opposites. Only in the notion of an eternal personality, 
whose ideas again are (finite) personalities existing in a state of 
mutual harmony can thought, according to Bostrom and to <the 
national Swedish school founded by him, find its close. In his 
zeal to preserve reality in its pure, absolute perfection, Bostrom 
polemicises not only against the idealistic evolutionary doctrine 
of German philosophy, but also against the doctrines of the 
creation and atonement of Christian theology. It was a 
fundamental principle with him that the higher explains the 
lower, the perfect the imperfect Rational idealism is an 
ethical idealism, since for us the highest is a harmonious 
society of independent personalities. This idea of a harmonious 
society furi^shes an answer to the question as to** what the 
thing-in-i^elf, which underlies the sensuous world of phenomena, 
really is. Bostrom’s philosophy is a modified Platonism in 
which the ideas are conceived not as abstractions but as concrete 
persooalities. Idealism is here transformed into a speculative 
philosophy of personality.®* 

While Swedish thou^t maintained the principle of 
personality in the ideal world, Danish thought was more 
concerned to maintain this principle in the world of experience. 
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Both Treschow and F. C. Sibbern met German speculation 
with a healthily realistic world -conception and a sense for 
psychological experience which precluded all wild speculation. 
When Hegel’s philosophy found its way into Denmark, where 
it gained many adherents, chiefly among students of aesthetics 
and theologians, Sibbern published an excellent and trenchant 
criticism of it (1838). “ The object of all my philosophy,” said 

Sibbern once, “ is the study of life and reality.” He could see 
no value in abstract and speculative construction. Philosophy 
must start from a given basis, and its business is to analyse 
this. General ideas and laws alone cannot make existence 
comprehensible to us ; we must also know the actually given 
starting-points from which the evolutionary process of existence 
proceeds. One of the leading thoughts of Sibbern’s world- 
conception (brought out especially in his Speculativen Kostnologte 
1 846) is that all development starts sporadically from diflerent, 
often seasningly contradictory, starting-points. Hence his con- 
ception of development was far from being as idealistic as 
Heel’s. While Bostrom found Hegel altogether too empirical 
because he believed in a development, Sibbern’s objection to 
Hegel was that he assumed no real historical development. 
And he gives an extremely interesting application of his 
do(;frine of sporadic development in his theory of knowledge 
and in his philosophy of religion. Since the knower himself 
is only one of the many sporadic elements of existence he can 
never get a full view of it in its totality : on the other hand, no 
one but himself can experience how the univtisal life lives at 
his particular point Hence Sibbern has to defend the 
limitations of knowledge, against the speculative philosophy 
{Om FUosofiens Begreb (* On the Conpept of Philosophy”) 
1843, § 21), and the significance of individual subjectivity 
against ecclesiasticcd dogmatism (Programme of the Copenhagen 
University^ 1 846-47). His writings, especially his doctrine of 
the feelings, have rendered contributions of lasting value to psy- 
chology. A work which was of great significance for his time — 
Om Fosholdet mellem Sjal ogLcgeme (“ On the Relation between 
Soul and Body”) ( 1 849) — shows how he attempted to harmonise 
his psychological theories with physiological experiences. He 
declares j^ainst the dualistic view ; it is one and the same life 
which appears as the life of consciousness and as material life.^ 
SSren Kierkegaard had*more radical objections to urge 
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against Romantic speculation and its claim of having recon- 
ciled the contradictions in life and existence. His leading 
idea was that the different possible conceptions of life are so 
sharply opposed to one another that we must make a choice 
between them, hence his catchword either — or; moreover, 
it must be a choice which each particular person must make 
for himself, hence his second catchword, the individual. He 
himself designated his thought " qualitative dialectic,” by which 
he meant to bring out its opposition to the doctrine taught by 
Romantic speculation of continuous development by means of 
necessary inner transitions. Kierkegaard regarded this doctrine 
as pure fantasticalness — a. fantasticalness, to be sure, to which 
he himself had felt attracted. Remarkably gifted as a poet 
and thinker, he had a wonderful skill in drawing out all that was 
involved in a thought ; and he clothed the possibilities of 
thought with an intuitive power and a richness of feeling 
unequalled in Danish literature. He was assisted ituso doing 
by his masteiy of language, which enabled him to choose his 
wdrds so as to display all the little waves in the great sea of 
feeling, and to give every shade of thought its due. He often, 
as we may say, played with language as the warrior plays with 
his weapons. But passionately as he loved the life of thought 
and feeling and cultivated the art of language, he felt a ^till 
stronger need which lifted him out of and above the world of 
possibilities to a life of reality and deep earnestness. An 
infinite melancholy caused him to feel the inadequacy of the 
intellectual and aesthetic life, while, on the other hand, this 
melancholy — by its need of distraction — impelled him to 
write the many works on aesthetics ^nd philosophy which mark 
his first great period as a writer (1843-46). In talents and 
disposition he was a Romanticist ; it was owing to this fact that 
he learnt from personal experience how steep may be the path 
leading from the world of reflection and imagination through 
the narrow jxirtal of decision (either — or) to the strivings of the 
individual in the world of reality. 

The “ qualitative dialectic ” appears in Kierkegaard’s theory 
of knowledge in the sharp antithesis he draws between thought 
and reality. Even if thought should attain coherency it does 
not therefore follow that this coherency can be preserved in 
the practice of life. So long as we live we are imprisoned in 
becoming ; hence we stand 6ver before the unknown, for 
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'there is no guarantee that the future will resemble the past. 
To decide on purely objective grounds is impossible. Accord- 
ingly, a system of thought which should embrace reality is an 
impossibility. Ail that is possible is an abstract, strictly logical 
system ; such a system may perhaps contain in brief the 
leading features of the experience of the past, but life presses 
forwards, and is always leading to new possibilities and new 
choices. Moreover, such great differences and oppositions exist 
side by side that there is no thought which can embrace them 
all in a “ higher unity.” And in any case, individual existences 
could never come by their rights in such a system. That re- 
ligious truth could only appear to Kierkegaard under the form 
of a paradox is a natural consequence of his theory of know- 
ledge ; for this paradox has to express the relation between an 
existing spirit and the eternal truth. He expressly asserts that 
it is no concession on his part when he says the object of faith 
is the pcuadox that the Highest, the Eternal, is only to be won 
by subjective choice, based on no objective foundation, — even, 
indeed, in conflict with such assumptions as objective reasoning 
would lead us to adopt. There is no criterion of truth other 
than subjective belief ; subjectivity is the truth. 

In Kierkegaard’s ethics the qualitative dialectic appears 
partly in his conception of choice, of the decision of the will, 
partly in his doctrine of stages. He emphatically denies that 
there is any analogy between spiritual and organic develop- 
ment. No gradual development takes place \\ithin the spiritual 
sphere, such as might explain the transition liom deliberation 
to decision, or from one conception of life (or “ stadium ”) to 
another. Continuity woujd be broken in every such transition. 
As regards the choice, psychology is qnly able to point out 
possibilities and approximations, motives and preparations. 
The choice itself comes with a jerk, with a leap, in which some- 
thing quite new (a new quality) is posited. Only in the world 
of possibilities is there continuity ; in the worl<J of reality 
decision always comes through a breach of continuity. But, it 
might be asked, cannot this jerk or this leap itself be made an 
object of psychological observation ? Kierkegaard’s answer is 
not clear. He explains that the leap takes place between two 
moments, between two states, one of which is the last state in 
the world of possibilities, the other the first state in the world 
of reality. It would almost sdbm to follow from this that the 
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leap itself cannot be observed. But then it would also follow • 
that it takes place unconsciously — and the possibility of an 
unconscious continuity underlying the conscious antithesis is 
not excluded. Hence to pronounce this concept of a leap 
valid is purely arbitrary. In his doctrine of the different life* 
conceptions (or, to quote the less suitable term he sometimes 
gives them, “ stadia ”), therefore, Kierkegaard is only able to 
defend the necessity of this leap because he thinks the different 
life-conceptions (of which the three leading forms are the 
ccsthetic, the ethical, and the religious) only in their clearly 
defined, complete, even extreme forms. In his description 
of the a:sthetic stadium more especially he adduces forms 
which can only be described as “congealed.” Small wonder 
then, that the possibilities demonstrable by psychology are too 
few. For experience shows that wherever there is development 
there is still a certain indefiniteness of form ; development from 
one perfected form to another is generally impossible. Nor 
can the law of contrast - effects help us ; it could only be 
applied in cases where there is a certain amount of elasticity 
left, where life is not dried up. By thus accentuating the leap 
which takes place in every decision, Kierkegaard himself 
deprives his ethic of any real content, of the power of dealing 
with any real, definite problems. The decision is not supposed 
to depend on the value which the content may have for the 
man, nor on what power the content may gain in virtue of this 
value ; for in that case the explanation would be found in the 
fact that man is able to recognise value. And Kierkegaard’s 
ethics becomes still more formal as he gradually develops the 
conclusions which follow from the “ concept of the individual” 
The more the individual is isolated Wm the race, the less he 
is able to choose definite and real ends, and to perform definite 
and real tasks. Kierkegaard finally does away with the 
ethical stadium altogether, and there remain only the two 
alternatives ; the aesthetic or the religious life. All that does 
not fall under one or other of these two possibilities he regards 
as Philistinism. The choice is : either pleasure or suffering ; 
either the giving up of any earnest living, or out into the ten- 
sion and pain which the relation to eternal truth necessarily 
entails on a temporal being ! Kierkegaaud came more and 
more to regard the capability of embracing great contrasts and 
of enduring the suffering which ^is involves as the criterion of 
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the sublimity and value of a conception of life. But this 
is a standard of measurement altogether opposed to naturs^l 
needs and natural tendencies, and Kierkegaard here expresses a 
tendency downright inimical to life. In his later years he read 
Schopenhauer’s works with the greatest interest 

Under the influence of this line of thought he became aware 
of the great problem (already urged by Schopenhauer and 
Feuerbach) presented by the relation between primitive and 
modern Christianity, with regard not to dogma, but to ethics. 
The extremely violent polemic against the existing Church 
which he wrote in his last years followed as a natural con- 
sequence on the whole course of his development. In the 
Christianity of the New Testament he found his criterion 
of the highest conception of life (the highest stadium) satisfied 
The claim of the modern Church to be a lineal descendant of 
apostolic Christianity seemed to Kierkegaaid a piece of inso- 
lent presjipiption. In his Ojeblikke (Moments), he maintains 
with great pathos and biting scorn the following thesis : — the 
Christianity of the New Testament is no more! Thus the 
harmony which Romanticism believed itself to have revealed 
between knowledge and faith, culture and religion, was at an 
end ! This was a work for which Kierkegaard’s whole nature 
thoroughly fitted him. He was not a man to help in the solu- 
tion of problems, either by exhibiting them under new forms or 
by extending our mental horizon by way of experience. But 
he passionately reasserted the qualitative distinctions and deter- 
minations which speculative philosophy had oeen inclined 
to obliterate, and in so doing he laboured on behalf of the 
force and fulness of life, and has enriched not only those whose 
standpoint and conception^ of life resemblp his own, but many 
others also.*^® 
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A. COMTE AND FRENCH PHILOSOPHY 


Two tendencies of thought characterise the intellectual life of the 
nineteenth century, — Romanticism and Positivism. The former 
is the outcome of the demands of the heart and of the ideal- 
ising tendency of thought ; the latter takes as its basis the 
empirically given, for by the word positive is meant primarily 
that whkb we understand by real. The two tendencies, 
therefore, seem to present the greatest possible contrast. They 
spring from mutually opposing starting-points. And yet there 
is an inner relationship between them. Both are supported by 
the same interest, and rest on the same presupposition. Both 
are inspired by the desire to gain a rich spiritual content and 
to bfcome absorbed in great realities. 

Romanticism, no less than positivism, aims at grasping 
reality ; but while romanticism seeks to lay hold of this 
reality by subjective methods, positivism builds on objective 
facts. Their common assumption is that an/ ideal which 
stands altogether outside reality is necessarily false. Hence, 
thinkers of both schools |urned away from the eighteenth- 
century criticism of the understanding, and gave themselves 
with enthusiasm to the study of the great process of evolu- 
tion m Nature and history. The concept of development 
is no less (predominant in romanticism than in j}ositivism. 
Both were concerned to trace out the continuous intercon- 
nection of history which had been so rudely interrupted by 
the Enlightenment and the revolutionary period. A thorough 
understanding of past times and of the conditions of the 
development of intellectual life are an essential element of these 
two schools, which have played so important a part in the 
history of thought Even if we are compelled to admit that 
differences of view with regarfl to matters of faith and to 
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conceptions of life have become increasingly accentuated and 
sharpened in the course of our century, we nevertheless owe 
to these two lines of thought one great advance : they have 
taught us to think ourselves into standpoints which are 
essentially different from those we naturally adopt By the 
help of the historic sense, which is a kind of universalised 
human sympathy, oppositions which logical discussion could 
never overcome are reconciled with one another. And this 
betokens a turning-point in the history of human thought We 
have acquired a new organon. Romanticism and positivism 
both attempted in their different ways to carry out the pro- 
gramme of mental philosophy which had been laid down by 
Immanuel Kant, f.«. to discover the moving forces which have 
produced the work of past ages, to investigate their laws and 
scope and, by so doing, to set them free to perform the work 
of the future. Hence it would be incorrect to conceive 
positivism merely as a reaction against the philosophy of 
romanticism. That would even be incorrect from a chrono- 
logical point of view, for the birth of positivism preceded the 
complete development of romanticism. It was not satiety of 
one tendency which led to the other, although it is true that 
the conditions for the spread of positivism in wider circles 
were more favourable after the decline of romanticism had set in. 

There is, however, one essential point on which, from the 
very beginning, these two lines of thought differed from one 
another. In its enthusiasm for the unity of thought, romanti- 
cism overlooked the manifoldness of reality, while in its firm 
conviction of the truth of the ideal it neglected the strict 
mechanical interconnection according to law to which every- 
thing which has any lasting existence in the world of reality 
must submit. Positivism, since it takes as its starting-point 
the actually given, is alive to the differences and oppositions 
presented /n reality, and strives to discover the laws according 
to which the phenomena of the real world arise and develop. 
Hence ^ts difficulties and problems spring up in connection 
with other points than those wdiich give pause to romanticism. 
Starting from the actually given, positivism seeks to arrive at 
the unity of thought and the validity of the ideal, while 
romanticism travels in ihe opposite direction. The g^eat 
thinkers of positivism, therefore, proceeded on the confident 
conviction that it must be possible to ascend from below ; 
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while the Romanticists no less confidently assumed the possi- 
bility of descending ^om above. Comparative study must 
decide which is the better way. 

While Germany is the home of romantic philosophy, 
positivism is a native of France and England. National 
differences are here characteristically displayed. The English 
school of thought which had, to a certain extent, come to a 
conclusion with Hume, now revived, appearing under new 
forms which, true to the old traditions, retained the realistic 
stamp by which English philosophy from the Middle Ages 
onwards had been characterised. Only if we give a very wide 
interpretation to the term ” positivism,” however, can it be said 
to include the main tendency of English philosophy in the 
nineteenth century. The most important representatives of 
the latter, indeed, have protested against being called positivists, 
but they are thinking of positivism in its narrower sense only, 
according* to which it denotes the philosophy of Auguste 
Comte. It by no means derogates from the importance of the 
modern English school to represent it as forming the comple- 
tion and extension of that way of looking at things of which 
Auguste Comte — who ranks with Descartes and Rousseau as one 
of the most eminent philosophers of France — had traced the 
majn outline. Such a connection is rendered the more natural 
by the fact that Comte himself was greatly indebted to the 
older English school. 

It is true that both France and England have in our own 
century rendered valuable contributions to ti.e development 
of philosophic thought which cannot be reckoned under the 
head of positivism, even when this term is taken in its widest 
sense. But in a generaf history of philosophy chief weight 
must be laid on the predominant tendency ; hence I have 
giver the title of Positivism to this section of my book, which 
deals with* the French and English philosophy ^f the nine- 
teenth century. 




CHAPTER I 

PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE DURING THE FIRST DECADE OF 
THE CENTURY 

(a) Revival of the Principle of Authority 

r *■ 

The French Revolution had tried to snap off all connection 
with the past. The age of the Church and of the old faith was 
said to form a part of this past. It became evident, however, 
that the Church had still to be reckoned with as a spiritual 
power. Leading authors eulogised religion for the services it 
had rendered to humanity and the poetry which it shed over 
life ; while in the midst of the violent revolutions which were 
taking place there were many who sought in the general 
upheaval for an absolutely fixed point. When the Revolution 
made visible shipwreck, the ideas of the eighteenth century, as 
formulated by the French philosophers and their English 
predecessors, seemed to have playe^ their part They had 
not been able — this seemed to have been attested by history 
— to introduce any fixed order of society ; while the Church, 
in spite of “syllogism, scaffold and epigram,” — to quote a 
saying of JpsEPH DE Maistre, the most important supporter 
of the principle of authority (in Le Pape, 14th edition, p. 477), 
— had lhaintained and renewed itself. In defiance of all 
that the eighteenth century had thought out and struggled for, 
a theological school now sought to trace back all order in 
human life and all understanding of existence to supernatural 
principles. This school is of more interest for the history of 
literature than for that of philosophy, and I shall content 
myself here with indicating a''few characteristic features of 
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de Maistre’s chief works, referring my readers for an account of 
the whole movement, (o Georg Brandes’ work Die Reaktion 
in Frankreich. 

While modern philosophy, as has been shown in the 
preceding sections of this work, based itself on natural 
science, making fresh applications of its results, or discussing 
its assumptions, de Maistre sought to deprive it of this 
support He denied the possibility of purely physical causal 
explanations. That which is material cannot be a cause. 
A physical cause is a contradiction in terms.’^' All material 
movement is derived from impulses which can only originate 
in spiritual beings. In the consciousness of the influence of 
our own will we possess a proof that movement originates in 
a will. Scientifle explanations, e^. the formation of water by 
the combination of oxygen and hydrogen, the arising of the 
tides through the influence of sun and moon, the influence of 
chemical *processes on the formation of geological strata, arc 
declared by de Maistre to be “ dogmas ” which we do well 
to call in question. He is quite willing, however, to allow 
scientists the pleasure of occupying themselves within the 
sphere of natural science ; only let them beware of applying 
the conclusions drawn within this sphere to social and religious 
relations. It is faith, not .science, which must rule men. 
God imparts His vital truths not through learned academics, but 
through the authorities of Church and State. Prelates, noble- 
men and high state officials must teach the nations to discern 
between true and false within the moral and Sjiiritual spheres. 
History has now given us a practical demonstration of the 
impotence of human reason to guide men. How few are able 
to think aright ! And not one is able to think rightly on all 
subjects! Hence we must start with authority. Fieedom of 
discussion should never have been allowed ; it has been the 
source of nil the mischief. It began with the Reformation — 
one of the greatest crimes which man has committed against 
God I And it was continued in the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century — one of the most shameful episodes in the history of 
the human mind 1 The philosophers of the eighteenth century 
preached error as religion. And this, not from conviction, but 
because they had entered into a conspiracy (la cabale) against 
the Holiest. Voltaire — ^that sacrilegious buffoon — posed as a 
defender of Innocence (althoi%h Galas’ innocence was never 
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proved), but in erecting a monument to Locke he displayed 
at one stroke his fanaticism and his waijt of patriotism. The 
only remedy for the present state of things is the recognition 
of the absolute infallibility of the Pope. Without this it is 
impossible either to assert the universality of the Church and 
maintain social peace, or to enforce the sovereignty of the 
princely power. This is, no doubt, an appeal to a mysterious 
{xjwer, but everything in the social and physical world is 
mystery. Reason condemns war — ^yet war prevails throughout 
Nature, and is a mysterious means to the preservation of life. 
The hangman is the terror of society — and yet a power which 
supports society ; take away this incomprehensible social 
factor and order would give place to chaos. Tradition and 
authority alone, not human reason, can guide us through the 
labyrinth of this world’s fearful secrets. Nothing more 
ridiculous, therefore, than the assumption that man has raised 
himself, step by step, from a state of savagery te ^^ne of 
knowledge and civilisation. 

These ideas, which de Maistre expounded chiefly in his 
Soirles dc St. PItersbourg, a series of dialogues which were said 
to have been written in 1 809, but which did not appear till 1821, 
after his death, are a complete reversal of all that thought, 
since the days of the Renaissance, had been struggling to build 
up. Here, as so often, contraries meet. The eighteenth-century 
philosophers brought neither historic sense nor understanding to 
the study of the Church and the Middle Ages ; and with the 
same absence of historic sense and understanding did de Maistre, 
and those who thought with him, confront the philosophy of the 
eighteenth centuiy ; the only difference being that wicked philo- 
sophers, instead of wicked priests, were now regarded as the source 
of all evil. The philo.sophy of the eighteenth century was 
looked upon as a deliberate conspiracy against authority, as a 
purely arbitrary process. Hence we need not be surprised to 
find authority itself conceived as purely arbitrary, imposed from 
without or from above. This gave rise to a new similarity with 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century, for if all knowledge 
is to rest on authority, the independence of the former must 
be crushed and the frte development of its inner possibilities 
checked. Hence de Maistce, no less than Condilleic, is logically 
committed to the view that man is perfectly passive. Small 
wonder, therefore, that the thedry that man has attained to 
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civilisation by means of a process of natural development 
seemed to him altogether absurd I 

ip') TIu Psychological School 

The significance of the school we have just been studying 
lies in its passionate assertion of the value of historical 
forces in opposition to the psychology of the Enlightenment 
and of the Revolution, which regarded the heart and reason of 
each individual as an independent power. But, as now con- 
ceived, the principle of authority was an external, blind 
principle ; its inner connection with the life of the soul was 
not investigated — could not indeed be investigated from this 
point of view, since all independent value attributed to the 
inner life of the individual would involve a limitation of the 
absolute authority. In philosophical matters, therefore (apart 
from some mystical tendencies, from which it itself shrank back), 
as already remarked, this school occupied Condillac’s stand- 
point. All the more interesting is it to watch the development 
out of Condillac’s own .school, by means of psychological 
observation and reflection, of a deeper psychology, decidedly 
opposed both to the philosophy of the French Enlightenment 
and to the new school which supported authority. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution Condillac was victorious. 
His philosophy became the official philosophy, and his 
adherents dominated the philosophic sectinii of the National 
Institute, founded by the Convention. At this philosophic 
Academy, in the winter of 1797-98 PlERRE JEAN Georgk.s 
Cabanis, a physician, read a series of papers on the relation 
between body and soul, which were afterwards printed among 
the Acadamy papers, and later still ( 1 802) were published, with 
additions in book form, under the title of Rapports du physique 
et du moral de I’homtne. Cabanis quotes Condiljac with great 
respect, but he modifies his doctrine on several essential points. 
Condillac lays stress exclusively on the external senses ; from 
the external world, according to him, man passively receives 
the whole content and all the forms of his consciousness. 
Cabanis reproaches him with having overlooked that element * 
in consciousness which corresponds to the oi^anism’s own inner 
condition. 

A stream of impressions iS constantly being transmitted from 
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the different internal organs to the brain ; moreover, the peculiar 
state of the brain and nerves themselves must be taken into 
account. There is an obscure feeling or sensation, independent 
of outer sense-impression, which is immediately bound up with 
the maintenance of life. This feeling must have been present 
before the individual was brought, by birth, into relation with 
the great outer world, from the impressions of which Condillac 
deduces everything in consciousness. Cabanis introduced the 
vital feeling into modern psychology, and, in so doing, he at 
once set a limit to man’s passivity in relation to the outer 
world ; for in the vital feeling the individual possesses an 
original capital which influences and lends colour and character 
to all which he afterwards assimilates. And Cabanis brings 
instinct into close connection with the vital feeling. In 
instinctive actions, too, he finds facts which are incompatible 
with Condillac’s theory. Instinct presupposes a store of 
original power which is released through impressions .-eeeived 
by way of the inner vital functions, as is shown especially in the 
instincts of propagation and parental love. Cabanis attributes 
such great importance to the concept of instinct that he even 
hints at the notion that there may be a universal instinct 
operative in all the processes of Nature ; a notion which has 
rightly been regarded as a forerunner of Schopenhauerls 
natural philosophy, Cabanis, however, had no intention of 
establishing a philosophical system. He is concerned with 
psychology and physiology, not with finding an answer to 
ultimate questions. Although one very materialistic passage 
occurs in his writings (where he says that the brain excretes 
thoughts as the liver excretes bile), it would be a mistake to 
regard his work as a contribution to the literature of materialism. 
His standpoint is indicated in the following passage ; 
{Rapports^ xi. 8th ^ition Peisse, p. 597): “It took a long time 
before man arrived at recognising that there is only one force 
in Nature j perhaps it will take still longer before we adequately 
realise that since we can compare this force with no other we 
are not able to form any true idea of its qualities.’’ In a 
subsequent work {Lettres sur les causes premieres') he has given 
a more precise exposition of his thoughts, which diverges still 
more widely from materialism than does his magnum opus, 
Napoleon regarded Condillac’s school with little favour. 
For far from contenting itself with the investigation of 
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sensations and ideas, it busied itself with ideology (the 
name given by De^TUTT de Tracy, a zealous adherent of 
Condillac’s, to the doctrine of the origin of ideas), and also 
passed on to discuss, in the spirit of the eighteenth century, 
theories of morals and of law. Napoleon ascribed all the 
mischief in France to the ideologists ; he would, no doubt, 
have preferred to think for France as he had already acted 
for her. He suppressed the AcadAnie des sciences morales et 
politiqueSy founded by the Convention ; and works treating 
freely of philosophical matters were no longer allowed to be 
published in France. Destutt de Tracy was obliged to have 
his commentary on Montesquieu published anonymously in 
America, in an English translation. The ideologists withdrew 
into small groups. A circle of young men interested in 
philosophical studies gathered round Cabanis and Destutt de 
Tracy at Auteuil. Maine de Biran (born 1766, died 1824), 
the most important psychologist of this century in France, 
proceeded from this group. 

Biran occupied administrative posts during the Revolu- 
tion, the Empire, and the Restoration, and was a member of 
the Legislative Assembly. But his mind was not occupied with 
the great external events of his time. He was a good patriot, 
but he had neither the tastes nor the abilities requisite for a 
public career. The effect on him of the great historical drama 
was but to heighten his natural emotions — emotions which 
he early began to observe with the intcjost of a theorist, 
coupled with a deep longing after inner pccxe and harmony. 
His organisation was of such a nature that the relation between 
the passive and active, the involuntary and the voluntary, or as 
he himself has strikingly put it, bet^reen temperament and 
character, presented to him throughout his whole life a theo- 
retical and practical problem. This is evidenced by his 
Journal Intimey the most remarkable of his posthumous works 
(published by E. Naville in his work, Maine dc Biran. Sa 
vie et ses pensiesy 1857), which contains notes, written at the 
beginning and middle as well as at the end of his life. How 
early and how emphatically his peculiar problem presented 
itself to him may be gathered from a passage written while he • 
was still a disciple of Condillac (May 27, 1894). “What is, 
strictly speaking, this so-called “ psychical activity ” ? In my 
experience the state of the ^oul is always determined by this 
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or that state of the body. ... If I could ever write a 
continuous work, I should like to inquiry in what degree the 
soul is active, and to what extent it is able to modify external 
impressions, to increase or diminish their strength according to 
the amount of attention bestowed on them — in short, to prove 
how far this attention is supreme. ... It is much to be desired 
that some man, well-skilled in introspection, should analyse the 
will, as Condillac has analysed the understanding.” He com- 
plains at the same time of the unceasing changes and flux 
of his inner states {cette revolution perpetuelU^ cette roue toujours 
mobile de iexistence) which prevent any one frame of mind 
becoming permanent, and produce doubt and disquiet even 
with regard to that which with all honesty of purpose he seeks 
to hold fast. 

In his earlier works Biran followed Condillac’s and Cabanis’ 
teaching ; gradually, however, he laid increasing weight on the 
activity of which, in his view, we are immediately conscious 
when we exert our wills. “The ego makes itself known, by 
means of the inner sense, through the exertion or movement 
of the will, which the soul within itself apperceives as a 
product of its activity, as an effect produced by its will 
{^Rapports du physique et du moral de Vhotnme. (Euvres philos. 
1841, iv. p. 75). Biran here discovers an original fact which 
destroys Condillac’s theory of passivity. But he does not 
lose sight — that is prevented by constantly repeated inner 
expericnce.s — of the sensations and moods which arise involun- 
tarily. He finds fault with the moralists who occupy them- 
selves with the problem of happiness for relying entirely on 
general reflections and postulates, and believing that we can 
immediately govern our feelings and inclinations. There exists 
within us, altogether independent of our conscious will, a host 
of changing phenomena which the ego encounters when it 
becomes conscious of itself ; these phenomena must, proceed 
from some inner cause other than the ego. Outside the ego or 
consciou^ess, then, and out of all relation to the outer world 
is a series of inner phenomena, which may be discovered by 
self-observation, but which exists independently of it {Journal 
< Intime, October 24, 1814). This theory of sensations existing 
outside the ego excited great attention and a good deal of 
opposition in the little philosophical company which Biran had 
gathered round himself in Paris, in whose discussions such 
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men as the physicist Amp^e, the historian Guizot, and the 
philosopher Royer Cojlard took part. Ampere was the only 
one who decidedly adopted Biran’s views. Both men regarded 
the immediate consciousness {apperception immediate) of the 
energy of the will as the central fact of psychology. But 
all around the centre the soul fades away into the unconscious, 
and when an act of self-consciousness takes place the ego finds 
a whole series of given elements, or at any rate it hears their 
echo. So it is in awakening from deep sleep, or on reflection 
on customary conditions. In a hitherto unprintcd Mlmoire 
sur les perceptions obscures (1807) which was unearthed by 
Alexis Bertrand {JLa psychologie de teffort et les doctrines 
contemporaines, chap, ii.), Biran attempts a physiological 
explanation of this contrast between the passive and the active 
sides of the psychical life by bringing forward an hypothesis 
of different co-operating nerve-centres. He also uses the 
phenoKiepa of somnambulism to illustrate the duality we find 
within us. In virtue of his zealous insistence on the necessity 
of accurate self-observation and of supplementing self-observa- 
tion by other sources of psychological knowledge, Biran ranks 
as a forerunner of modern psychology. With such a psycho- 
logical standpoint he could not but be distinctly opposed 
to, those who supported the principle of authority, and who 
attributed no importance to the free self- activity of man. 
Only by deep study of the nature and the laws of 
psychical life, Biran maintained, can we discover the points 
at which moral and religious relations have their origin. The 
advocates of authority, who entirely ignored the individual 
nature of the soul and appealed to authority, appearing cx 
abrupto, as the foundatioti of all knowledge, were deficient in 
love of truth, and let themselves be led astray by practical 
needs and the desire to influence men. By regarding the soul 
as purely 4)assive, and supposing its whole directiot^to be deter- 
mined by authority, they gave themselves over to scepticism and 
materialism {Journal Intime, 25 juillet 1823)! 

In the immediate consciousness of self-activity Biran finds 
the primitive and fundamental principle of all our knowledge. 
Through it not only does our own ego testify of itself, but, 
since this self-activity encounters resistance, we become conscious 
of the existence of the material world. For the self-activity 
of which we are conscious is for the most part the working of 
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the soul on the organism, where there is always a certain 
resistance to be overcome. Thus Biran gives a spiritualistic 
interpretation of the consciousness of our self-activity and the 
obstacles it has to encounter, and in so doing he also arrives at 
an explanation of the antithesis between our own will and the 
involuntary element in our inner states. He does not, however, 
adopt the Cartesian doctrine of the soul as substance ; we 
know the ego only as a power which works ; there can be no 
immediate consciousness of substance. The force or activity 
which we thus feel within ourselves serves as a type to which 
we refer all external phenomena. It is from self-conscious- 
ness that we learn to know the concepts force, cause, unity, 
identity ; and it is only because we are able to deduce these 
concepts — which are very different from concepts of quality — 
from this primary, inner factum that we are able to apply them 
to the phenomena of experience. Neither external perception 
nor authority but the immediate consciousness of .our self- 
activity is the foundation of all our knowledge. As regards the 
reality of this foundation Biran entertained no doubt, but 
modern psychologists will hardly admit that he has met 
Hume’s objections to the possibility of an immediate percep- 
tion of causality.” 

Biran’s most important works were not published uqtil 
long after his death. . He was engaged for some time on a large 
work which was to sum up all his psychological studies {Essai 
sur les fondements de la psychologie ) ; political affairs, however, 
prevented him from getting it ready for press, and he after- 
wards laid the sketch he had drawn up aside to work at a new 
volume of essays {Nouveaux Essais d' Anthropologic). Both 
works were published in 1859 by NaVille (CEuvres iniditesde 
M, de Biran). The reason why Biran threw aside his original 
sketch in his later years was that he had come upon a still 
deeper mental stratum than any which his previous introspective 
studies had revealed to him. Up till now he had limited 
himself to descriptions of the currents which, starting in feeling, 
overspread the whole inner life, and, in contrast to them, the 
consciousness of the energy with which the ego seeks to raise 
itself above the passive and involuntary. In this consciousness 
of energy he had, after the fashion of the Stoics, found a refuge 
alike from outer and inner disturbances. In the end, however, 
this refuge did not avail him.« It offered him no adequate 
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protection from the unrest of the inner and outer worlds. It 
aroused in him the need of gaining an absolutely fixed point of 
support, of surrendering* to something higher and greater than 
the moods created by the vital feeling, to something which, 
while independent of the soul’s own imperfect activity, should 
yet proceed from within, not from without. He uses Kant’s 
distinction between noumena and phenomena, and seeks to 
find his fixed standpoint in relation to a something which lies 
beyond all phenomena. At this juncture he took refuge in 
the fundamental thoughts of religious mysticism, which 
he had discovered for himself from his own experience ; 
he began to study the Gospel of St. John, the Di Imitatione, 
and the works of Fenelon, instead of Descartes and Leibniz, with 
whom, alternately with Condillac and Cabanis, he had previ- 
ously occupied his time. Biran’s religion never shaped itself in 
accordance with any definite creed. He was unwavering in his 
conviction that religious feeling cannot be produced from without ; 
it must arise involuntarily; and equally involuntarily arise, under 
its influences, those images in which the soul finds expressed 
the ideas of the eternal and infinite. Religion is feeling rather 
than faith : faith is subordinate to feeling. I'he task set to our 
spiritual activity here is that of preparing a sensibility for the 
higher life, for the real spiritual life, /a vze de V esprit^ in anti- 
thesis to the active life in will and in reason, la vie humaine^ 
which in its turn is opposed to the streams of vital feeling, la 
vie animale, Biran also calls this higher life “ the mystical 
life of enthusiasm,” “ the highest stadium which tlie human soul 
can reach, since in it, as far as it is in her power, she makes 
herself one with her highest object, and in so doing returns to 
the source in which she hhd her origin ” J^CEuvres inidites^ iii. 
pp. 541 , 571). 

It is evident, however, from Biran’s diary that his passion 
for psychological observation and reflection was not diminished 
by his transition to mysticism. Again and again he discusses 
the question as to how far the causal explanations of psychology 
can account for our innermost and highest states. Sometimes 
he says that those who seek to explain everything through natural 
causes must sometimes find themselves face to face with the 
question : may it not be possible to explain the highest state of 
blessed rest and contemplation itself, when the soul is in a state 
of ecstasy and is immediately canscious of divine influences, as 
VOL. II X 
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a result of the activity of the organic dispositions? — ^in which case 
this heavenly blessedness must give place to unrest and tumult 
as soon as the organic condition changes. Sometimes he talks, as 
if )t were certainly known that the idea or feeling which the soul 
has of the perfect, great, beautiful and eternal cannot originate 
with itself ; moral and religious truths have a source other than 
that of psychological truths {Journal Intinte, August 26, 1818, 
and September 19, 1818). On the last pages of the diary we 
find, once again, a detailed investigation of the question as to 
how our own psychical activities of thinking and of concen- 
trating the feelings can, by means of the continual interaction 
between the active and passive within us, prepare the way for 
that higher surrender ; and he then goes on to ask how it is 
possible to distinguish between that which, as a result of such 
concentration, springs up out of the soul’s own soil, and that 
which is due to the influence of Divine powers. Biran never 
gets beyond a soil — soil, strongly as he feels the •secessity of 
holding fast to the belief that if we seek to pierce to the heart 
of truth, truth will also seek to pierce our hearts {Journal 
Intinte, October 1823). 

Previous to the publication (for the most part long after his 
death) of his writings, Maine de Biran’s works were known to 
few. Among these few the foremost is AndrUi-Marie Ampere, 
the famous physicist (born 1775, died 1836). Ampere kept 
up a lively intercourse with Biran both by word of mouth and 
in writing; he agreed with him in regarding the immediate 
consciousness of the energy of the ego as the starting-point 
of philosophy. Ampere acknowledged his friend’s priority on 
this point; but while Biran never ceased to circle round it 
throughout his whole life, Ampere attempted to supply a 
complete psychological and epistemological theory. He was 
much occupied with philosophical studies, and gave lectures 
on philosophy as well as on natural science and mathematics. 
Orsted’s discovery of electro-magnetism incited him to under- 
take thaf brilliant series of investigations which have made 
his name famous ; but he never forsook his old love, and 
in his later years occupied himself with studies connected 
with the encyclopaedia and the classification of the sciences, as 
a result of which appeared his Essai sur la pltUosophie des 
sciences (vol. i. 1834, vol. ii. with introduction by Ste. Beuve 
and Ijttr^ 1543), a work whiCh contains several of his most 
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interesting reflections on psychology and philosophy. His 
correspondence with Biisin and some fragments of a treatise, 
with an introduction by his son, were afterwards published 
under the title : Philosophie des deux Ampire, by Barth£LEMY 
St. Hilaire (Paris, 1866). (There is very little of the son’s 
philosophy in the book, however.) 

Ample’s relation, qu& philosopher, to Biran was very 
much the same as his relation, qud physicist, to Orsted. He 
surmised Orsted’s discovery to be a single example of a general 
law, and he succeeded in developing this law mathematically, 
and proving it experimentally. Electro-magnetism was ex- 
tended by him to a theory of electro-dynamics. The influence 
of the electric current on the magnetic needle occasioned his 
discovery of the reciprocal influence of electric streams on one 
another, and of the influence of the earth on electric currents. 
Biran’s study of the relation between the active and passive 
sides of 'consciousness led Ampere to undertake two lines 
of investigation ; on the one hand he investigated how our 
sensations and ideas are involuntarily associated before and 
independently of any conscious activity, and on the other, he 
inquired how the scientific knowledge of the world, based on the 
conscious use of its faculties by the mind, is possible. The 
former investigation resulted in valuable contributions to the 
psychological doctrine of the association of ideas, the latter in 
contributions to the theory of knowledge. 

Ampere adopts, as his psychological method, that of the 
English associationists. Unlike Biran and most of the other 
French psychologists, he is not content with mere description, 
but endeavours to explain the origin of complex conscious 
phenomena through the mending and a^ociation of simpler 
elements. A blending (conerMon) takes place, e.g. between a 
sensation of colour and a sensation of resistance, and these 
become so intimately associated that we are inclined to mistake 
such composite associations for simple and primitive sensations. 
It is only by means of analysis that we discover that a blending 
has taken place, and that our own involuntary activity and the 
obstacles it encounters have played an essential part in it. We 
have another example of concretion in recognition, where the 
present perception of an object is blended with the reproduction 
of a previous perception. Through the same process Ampere 
also explains the fact that if, durilig the production of an opera. 
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a spectator has the text before him, he can actually hear the 
words, while if he has not the text^ he cannot hear them. 
The words read and sounds heard blend immediately together.” 
It is such explanations as these, as Ste. Beuve testified, which 
made Ampere’s psychol<^ical lectures so attractive. 

Within the immediate consciousness of the activity of the 
self, which Ampere and Biran agree in regarding as the funda- 
mental fact. Ampere makes a distinction which would never 
have been recognised by Biran. He distinguishes between self- 
consciousness {autopsie, later, hnesthise) and muscular sensation, 
pointing out that we can experience the latter when another 
person moves our leg or arm. In our own movement self- 
consciousness is the phenomenon which contains the cause, 
muscular sensation the phenomenon in which the effect 
appears. Just because muscular sensation can be produced by 
another I discover that in certain cases I myself am the cause 
of it. In this experience the causal relation becoteeso clear to 
me. I only get it immediately given in my own activity, and 
I therefore conceive all other activity in analogy with this. 
In co-operation with immediate consciousness (beyond which 
Biran did not go), there works, according to Ampfcre, the 
faculty of apprehending relations, the faculty of knowledge 
proper. By means of this faculty we apprehend the relation 
between cause and effect, between positions in space and time, 
etc. It is only by means of this faculty that we are able to 
know more than mere phenomena. Firmly convinced as 
Ampere is that everything which appears to us is phenomenon 
only, yet he is equally convinced that the relations (rapports, 
relations) which hold between phenomena and which are not 
dependent on the qualitative nature of phenomena possess 
absolute (noUmenal) validity. Concepts of mere quality, gained 
by means of comparison and abstraction, possess no higher 
validity than that of the sense- qualities which* form their 
content Those concepts, however, which express pure relations 
and kinds of co-ordination, such as causality, number, time 
and space are absolutely valid, and form the bridge by means 
of which our knowledge passes from the world of phenomena 
to that of noUmena. On this point Amp^e declares himself 
decidedly opposed to Kant, whom he otherwise greatly admires. 
Nor is he less decidedly opposed to Reid, who assumes an 
immediate perception of eiftemal reality, and in so doing, 
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according to Amp^e, confuses a “concretion” with an ele- 
mentary sensation. We^can discover noiimenal reality (matter- 
in-itself as cause of sense-impressions, the soul-in-itself as cause 
of our own actions, God as cause of all things) by way of infer- 
ence only, and under the form of h}rpothesis. We can only 
apprehend phenomena immediately ; but the non-qualitative 
relations we discern between phenomena are valid of noumena 
also. By " relations ” Ampfere means very much the same as 
that which Boyle and Locke called “ primary qualities.” 

Biran had at first been inclined to endorse Reid’s view on 
this point When his philosophic friend besought him to study 
Kant, he became more of a Kantian than Amp&re had bargained 
for. Against Ampere’s theory of relations he asserted (in a 
conversation quoted in the Journal Intime, October 30, 1816) 
that there were great difficulties involved in effecting the transi- 
tion from the consciousness of our own activity (the fundamental 
fact for both Biran and Ampere) to the existence of external 
causes. In Biran’s opinion, we here come upon a gulf which 
no analysis nor induction can bridge over. From the fact that 
I am not the cause of the passive states of my ego it cannot 
be inferred that there is necessarily a cause which produces 
everything which I do not produce myself. We ourselves are 
causes, hence it comes quite natural to us to conceive other 
things as causes ; but this is no proof. When Ampere implies 
that the absolute validity of relations is proved by the fact that 
all the conclusions which we draw from our ther ry of relations 
are confirmed by experience, Biran answers (in a letter hitherto 
unpublished, but quoted by A. Bertrand : La psychol. de V effort, 
p. 188): “ What experience can teach us whether the forms in 
which phenomena are co-ordinated are absolute, i.e. in the things, 
or whether they are only in the mind which apprehends them ? 
Can external experience ever shed any light on this question 
which reflection must raise ? Do not both possibilities fit in 
equally well with phenomena ? ” Ampere’s theory of relations 
would hardly have provided him with any satisfactory answer 
here.” 

In his world-conception Ampere is a Cartesian. He divides 
the sciences into cosmological and noological, the first of which 
includes the material, the latter the mental, sciences. The noo- 
logical sciences must not be studied till after the cosmological, 
for the latter show us the use of th^ human faculties in acquiring a 
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knowledge of the world, and in so doing, shed a light on the nature 
of the faculties themselves ; they alsq give us a knowledge of 
the world, especially of the physical nature of man, which is of 
importance for the understanding of his intellectual and moral 
faculties. Ampere’s classification of the sciences, when worked 
out in detail, becomes very involved, and cannot be compared 
for simplicity and clearness with that of Auguste Comte, which 
appeared almost at the same time. But his Essai sur la phUo- 
scphie des sciences contains many interesting observations, and 
had he been able to carry out his wish and give not only a 
classification but also a presentation of the most important 
truths, methods, problems, and hypotheses occurring in the 
different spheres of thought there can be no doubt that so 
eminent a thinker and investigator would have given us both 
an able work and an interesting counterpoise to the system of 
Comte. Almost contemporaneously with Ampere and Comte, 
Sophie Germain (born 1776, died 1831), a mathematician, 
was engaged in studying the course of development followed 
by the sciences in connection with the criterion of truth given 
in the nature of human knowledge. Kant’s influence is very 
obvious. She points out that the nature of our conscious- 
ness causes us to feel a need of unity, order, and inter- 
connection ; a need which guides us not only in scientific 
investigations, but also in the moral and aesthetic spheres. 
Her philosophical work : Considerations ghUrcdes sur Vitat des 
sciences et des lettres aiix difflrentes Ipoques de leur culture 
(published 1833, and again in 1879 by H. Stupuy in his 
CEuvres philosophiques de Sophie Germain) is an attempt to show 
that one and the same type guides us alike in science, in 
morality, and in art “ There is only a single type of the true. 
Alike in morals, science, literature and art we seek for unity, 
order and proportion between the parts of one and the same 
totality.” ( The causal principle is only a special form of this 
genera^ principle. We apply the causal principle when we 
do not see the object under investigation in its totality. It 
appears to us as a fragment, and we ask, what unity embraces 
it? We see it as a part, and seek the whole to which it 
belongs. This need of unity and wholeness has led to bold 
systems, to the arbitrary* use of analysis, and to the assumption 
of mystical causes. But it has also led to many happy ideas, 
and the sciences progress in* proportion to the keenness with 
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which it is felt On it depends the unity of the history of 
science. Gradually, however, man learns to substitute methods 
for systems, and to ask* how, and how much, in place of why. 
Instead of constructing the world according to the caprices of 
his imagination, he learns to discern the interconnection which 
actually obtains within it, and when, in this way, he gradually 
arrives at- finding one great unity running through all things his 
ims^ination will regain, in a more secure form, all that it lost 
when its daring pictures were crowded out by critical investiga- 
tion. 

While the studies of Biran and Ampere were forging a 
chain of philosophical thought which was destined to lead out 
beyond the prevailing Condillacism, the latter was deposed 
from the place it had occupied in philosophical education by 
Royer Collard and Cousin. Royer Collard’s lectures at the 
Sorbonne (1811-14) introduced Reid as a philosophical classic '* 
in France. , Collard laid great stress on psychological inquiry 
in the direction followed by the Scotch school, and brought 
into prominence the importance of instinctive perception and 
immediate moral conviction in opposition to the narrow views 
and abstract analysis of the ideologists. This new departure 
was not favourable to a clear-cut statement of problems ; an 
appeal to common sense only too often took the place of 
argument. A new direction of thought, however, was thus 
initiated, and men’s eyes were opened to a side of mental life 
which had been left in the background by the hitherto reigning 
school. Royer Collard’s striking personality lent special 
weight to his appearance as a philosopher. His successor, 
Cousin (born 1792, died 1867), was an enthusiastic orator 
with a great talent for ekeiting the interest of the young. 
Still a youth himself, he shared the expectation of youth that 
with a free constitution, and after the fall of the military 
despotism,. France would see the dawn of a brilliant intellec- 
tual age. His teaching was distinctly historical in character. 
He introduced the study of the history of philosophy into 
the French academic course. He had acquired his own 
philosophical ideas partly from the Scotch school and Royer 
Collard, partly from Biran and Ampere, in whose philosophical 
conferences he used to take part Biran was aware, of course, 
that Cousin “ poached on his preserves,” but he expected to gain 
his share of the spoil, since Cousin’s teaching would prepare a 
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good reception for his own great psychological work when it 
appeared (which unfortunately did not |ake place till thirty-one 
years after Biran’s death). Cousin combines Reid’s theory of 
the immediate apprehension of absolute reality with Biran’s 
doctrine of the consciousness of our own self-activity and with 
Ampfcre’s doctrine of absolute relations ; to these he sub- 
sequently added Schelling’s and Hegel’s doctrine of absolute 
reason. He had become acquainted with German specula- 
tive philosophy while travelling in Germany, after having 
gathered a general impression of the post- Kantian philo- 
sophy from Madame DE Stake’s De PAlkmagne. Cousin’s 
philosophy was an eclecticism which borrowed from the 
different systems all that it supposed to be of lasting value ; 
each system in itself is imperfect, but none of them arc 
entirely false. In making a choice from among them Cousin’s 
criterion, in the first instance, while under the influence of 
Reid and Biran, was “ psychological perception ” ; afterwards it 
was the “ universal reason ” of Schelling and Hegel ; later still, 
during the latter part of his career — when, after the revolution 
of 1 8 30, he had become the official leader of all philosophical 
instruction in France — it was the leading doctrines of natural 
religion and of the Cartesian spiritualism. The boldness 
and enthusiasm which characterised him on his first appear- 
ance as a teacher of philosophy were damped by his 
historical studies and his official position. Renan, who long 
after Cousin’s death expressed his indebtedness to him in 
the warmest terms, nevertheless quotes him as a striking 
illustration of the fact that it is not advantageous to philosophy 
to win too complete a victory. It must be added, however, 
that the victory was only an external one. Napoleon had 
welcomed Royer Collard with joy ; the July monarchy over- 
threw Cousin. 

Cousiq’s most important work is : Du vrai, du beau, 
du bien, lectures delivered in 1818, and which were published 
twenty years later in their original form by Gamier, but were 
" bowdlerised ” in subsequent editions by Cousin himself, to 
whom the unorthodoxies of his youth had become inconvenient 
This was the work which had so great an effect on Renan. 
Cousin’s ideas may also !:« gathered from the prefaces to the 
five volumes of the Fragments plnhsophiques in which he 
treats subjects taken from the history of philosophy. In the 
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preface to the 6rst volume (1826) he states his characteristic 
doctrine of the impe|sonal reason, in which he combines the 
teaching of Reid, Ampere and Schelling. By the help of the 
psychological method and by means of a more profound intro- 
spection he believed himself to have reached a point to which 
even Kant had not penetrated ; a point at which the seeming 
subjectivity and relativity of necessary principles disappear 
and an involuntary apprehension of the truth as the founda- 
tion of all logical reflection and all positing of necessar}’ 
concepts is revealed. It is only when reason is made an 
object of reflection that it becomes subjective ; in itself it is a 
light which, independently of all personal differences, bums — 
a universal revelation — in the breast of every man. 

Cousin professed to build on psychological observation, 
but he soon soared beyond it, borne aloft on the wings of 
rhetoric and fancy. Not so THfiODORE JOUFFROV (179^ 
1842^, whose interest in psychological investigation was 
stronger and more constant. It is true he over-estimated 
the claims of introspection, neglecting other sources of psy- 
chological knowledge and distinguishing in strictly spiritualistic 
fashion between psychology and physiology as two distinct 
branches of inquiry having nothing to do with one another. 

It was, however, his serious intention — this is proved by a 
whole series of investigations — to come to a clear understanding 
as to the relation between self-observation on the one hand and 
natural science and philosophical speculation on the other. 
He did not display any of Cousin’s roma 'tic virtuosity in 
building bridges over chasms. His philosophy sprang out of 
his strictly personal need for clearness of knowledge for, after 
a hard struggle, he had realised that theological ideas had no 
longer any value for him. But although his thought betrays 
strong personal interest, this interest did not cheat him 
into reducing his claims, or accepting solutions yhich did not 
fully satisfy him intellectually. He preferred to pause at 
the knowl^ge that the solution of a problem was unattain- 
able. “ There are two ways ” he says in one of his lectures 
{Melanges philosophiques, 3rd ed. p. 350, f.) in which the 
thinking man can win peace for his soul and rest for his * 
spirit ; the one is to possess or to believe he possesses the 
truth respecting the questions which interest humanity, the 
other is to perceive clearly that this truth is unattainable, and 
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to know why it is so. . . . Since the facts which we are able to 
observe are limited, the conclusions which we can draw from 
them must also be limited. Science, fiien, has its horizon, 
beyond which it cannot see ; its task is gradually to determine 
this horizon. At this extreme limit of its kingdom it must 
bid adieu to poetry, who must fare further alone It owes 
this parting as a duty to mankind, towards whom it is under 
the obligation of discovering the truth. Mankind has only 
too often suffered from hoping and seeking for the truth 
where it is inaccessible and must always remain so. — ^Jouffroy 
appears as a beautiful and attractive figure in the history of 
French philosophy in virtue of the manliness with which 
he addressed himself to problems rather than to his treatment 
of them in detail. In so far as he indicates any definite 
results they are in the direction of the eclecticism founded 
by Cousin. In a treatise written at the age of twenty- 
nine he expresses great hopes for the future o^ French 
philosophy. Now that it has ceased to swear by Condillac, 
it seeks for truth on all sides and is engrossed in the study of 
human nature which is the philosophical reality. Why should 
it not succeed in working quietly towards a treaty of peace 
between all systems? — a treaty which may perhaps be con- 
cluded in Paris 1 Truth has habitations, however, of which 
eclecticism knows nothing, and human nature is too compre- 
hensive to be enclosed in any eclectic scheme, even in one 
so honestly worked out as Theodore Jouffroy’s. It will be 
long before we arrive at a treaty of peace in philosophy. 


(^r) The Socialistic ^ckool 

Damiron, a pupil of Cousin’s, published in 1828 a work 
on French philosophy in the nineteenth century, in which he 
represented eclecticism as the higher unity or the rig^t mean 
between Condillac’s school on the one hand and the theological 
school on ^e other. Biran’s and Ampere's valuable and original 
contributions to thought had not yet seen the light In his 
second edition (which appeared in the same year), however, 
I Damiron found himself obliged to notice the ideas which 
had been brought forward by Saint-Simon and Auguste 
Comte, although he confesses that he cannot clearly under- 
stand their significance. At that time Comte’s early writings 
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cmly had appeared. On the other hand, Saint-Simon had run 
his course. The seed was sown from which modem socialism 
and positivism were lo spring. 

Saint-Simon (whose full name was Claude Henri de 
Rouvroy, Comte de Saint-Simon) was a journalist and social 
reformer, rather than a philosopher. He is of importance for 
the history of philosophy, however, because he entertained a 
lively conviction that a new order of society would only be 
possible when a new world - conception had won general 
acceptance. And this new world -conception, he is no less 
convinced, can only be constructed on the basis of positive 
science. Saint-Simon, himself, had not received a scientific 
education. As a young man (he was born in 1768) he took 
part with conspicuous bravery in the North American War of 
Independence: afterwards he threw himself into industrial 
undertakings ; deprived during the Revolution of his rank as a 
nobleman he began to .speculate in national estates and 
appeared as a “ grand seigneur sansculotte.” During the Terror 
he was put in prison, from which the fall of Robespierre 
brought him release. He used his riches (so long as he had 
them) not only to live in great state, but also to prepare the 
scientific and social reform of which he already dreamed. 
He surrounded himself with scientific men from the Poly- 
technic and the medical school in order to fit himself for 
writing an encyclopaedia of the sciences. When overtaken 
by poverty he never for a moment relinquished his schemes ; 
on the contrary he laboured at them with increase of zeal. 
He possessed a remau-kable gift for drawing eminent men 
around him, and for inducing them to work with and for him. 
Augustin Thierry and 'Auguste Comte were both for a time 
his secretaries and co-workers, and were proud to call them- 
selves his pupils until their ways parted. While in his earlier 
period Saunt-Simon had regarded the creation o( a new ency- 
clopaedia as of the foremost importance, because without such 
a foundation a new catechism could not be drawn up, after the 
revolutions of 1814-15, he believed it possible to pass directly 
to a new organisation of human society. The chief feature of 
this new organisation was the prominence to be given to* 
industrial and economic relations : the system of government 
proper was to be subordinated to these. Instead of noblemen 
and lawyers, the heads of lai^e businesses and scientific men 
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were to take the lead in society. The ultimate aim was to be 
the raising, intellectually and economically, of the working class, 
the class which suffered most. While after the Restoration in 
France men lost sight of everything else, in constitutional and 
parliamentary struggles, Saint-Simon maintained the pressing 
need of a social regeneration. The external form of govern- 
ment is a matter of indifference, in any case a government 
is only a necessary evil. The guiding principle on which 
the new order was to be based was first conceived by Saint- 
Simon as the insight into the harmony of interests, very 
much as this was conceived by Helvdtius, and after him by 
Bentham. But in his last years he appealed to philanthropy, 
and wanted to found a new Christianity, in which the law of 
love should reign supreme, but which should differ from the 
old Christianity by allowing full scope to this present life, 
instead of merely regarding it as a means to a supersensuous 
existence. The right of individual property, in his view, 
finds its only ground in the advantages which this institu- 
tion offers to the community at large, not in the claims of the 
individual as such. The time has now come to form an 
alliance for the purpose of exploiting the earth. “ Things, not 
men, must be governed,” as his pupils afterwards expressed 
it ; instead of mutually exploiting one another, men must 
exploit the globe. The State must unite human forces for 
great works such as canal- and road-making, drainage, and 
cultivation of the soil. Saint-Simon died in 1825, surrounded 
by a little band of disciples. 

As in his political programme Saint-Simon was opposed 
to both the conflicting parties of his time, to the Liberals as 
well as to the Legitimists, so too within the world of ideas he 
was opposed both to the theological school and to the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century. His conception and 
estimate of t]}e Middle Ages, as fax back as in his works 
of 1807 and 1813, are of significance in this respect. He 
regarded the* Middle Ages as a great period of organisa- 
tion ; the civilised world was held together by brotherliness 
and common faith. The priests were not charlatans, as Vol- 
*taire thought, but the most advanced section of the nation. 
Since the mediaeval system fell a victim to criticism and to the 
Revolution, we have lived in a spiritual and social chaos ; nega- 
tion and egoism flourish. A sAond period of organisation 
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must now be at hand, and the spiritual power which alone is 
able to inaugurate such a period is positive science. Hence the 
necessity for systematising the sciences. Saint-Simon’s friend, 
the physician Burdin, in a conversation with the former, 
expressed ideas on the development of the sciences which were 
adopted by Saint-Simon, and which are interesting as anticipa- 
tions of .positivism. All the sciences, Saint-Simon maintains, 
rested in their infancy on a small number of experiences ; hence 
during their first period they bear the character of conjectures, 
often of fantastical conjectures. Astronomy began as astrol- 
ogy, chemistry as alchemy. With a gradually progressive 
experience the sciences pass from a conjectural to a positifre 
form. Mathematics, astronomy, physics and chemistry have 
already reached this positive form : physiology and psychology 
are near it Lastly, philosophy too will become a positive 
science ; it is owing to the imperfect state of the particular 
sciences that the distance is still so great between the universal 
science and the special sciences. It was on this conception of 
the history of the sciences that Saint-Simon built his hopes 
of a new world -conception resting on a purely scientific 
basis. He was the first to use the expression positive phih~ 
sopky. Further than this general idea, however, Saint-Simon 
never progressed. He was not the sort of man to produce a 
long consecutive work. Nevertheless, he represents a decided 
turning-point. By his recognition of the Middle Ages as an 
especial period of culture he betrayed an historic sense which up 
till the time of his appearance was rare. And it was this which 
enabled him to conceive history as a continuous process of 
development. While the Enlightenment had regarded the 
Middle Ages as an arbitrary interruption of development, it was 
now recognised as having been a perioci of spiritual and social 
organisation following on a period of dissolution. The tables 
were turned, and now it was the age following cyi the Middle 
Ages which was regarded as a period of dissolution. Criticism 
and liberalism are, in Saint-Simon’s eyes, only means for getting 
rid of a worn-out system ; they are not themselves a new 
system. A new system had now to be developed, and in 
Saint-Simon’s opinion it could only be erected on the basis 
of empirical science. A time must come when men will 
ground their faitti and their morality on experience and science. 
In this way only can a new oonception of existence-as-a-whole 
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arise, around which all can gather and life be once more carried 
on with united forces. 

This doctrine of Saint-Simon's was generalised by his 
school, who distinguished between critical and organic periods 
throughout the history of the world. In Kant and Fichte, 
even indeed in Rousseau, a similar antithesis is to be found. 
It was only natural that such a conception should prevail in an 
age which had seen an old order both of faith and of society 
overthrown by a criticism which had the power neither to produce 
a new order nor to wipe out the need for such an order. How- 
ever much of a charlatan Saint-Simon may have been, it is 
certain that he possessed true historical insight on certain 
points, and that he was keenly aware of the spiritual and social 
needs of his time. Hence we need not be surprised at his 
having numbered a great historian and a great philosopher 
among his disciples. 

In Saint-Simon we find the germ of socialism only. 'This 

germ was developed by his disciples,*^® who transformed his 

doctrine to such a degree that he himself would not have 

recognised it They wished to limit the right of inheritance, 

and to transfer to the State the task of dividing the produce of 

labour according to every man's capacity and labour. The 

school acquired a more and more visionary and utopian 

character ; a new hierarchy was instituted with “ Father ” 

Enfantin at its head ; the school broke up, however, when 

Enfantin was tried and imprisoned for his directions to the 

faithful with regard to sexual relations. From these latter 

extravagances the representatives of the more reflective and 

critical elements had recoiled. The enthusiasm which had bound 

#• 

the Saint-Simonists together — enthusiasm for the end, i.e. the 
acquisition of complete mastery over Nature through the 
co-operation of human powers — was not without fruit however. 
A great part of the railways, canals, factories and banlcs in 
France owe their origin to ci-devant Saint-Simonists. The 
intersection of the isthmuses of Suez and Panama was a Saint- 
Simonistic idea. The pupils of the Polytechnic school were 
especially enthusiastic in their reception of the new doctrine. 
This school, founded by the Convention, was the home of those 
sciences which, according te Burdin and Saint-Simon, had 
already become positive, and whose vocation it was to form the 
foundation of the future faith. Positive philpsophy became the 
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philosophy of the Polytechnic school, while eclecticism was 
predominant at the ^^cole normak (where teachers of the 
higher educational establishments were trained). The real 
founder of positivism, Auguste Comte, himself a student at the 
Polytechnic, alludes in a letter {Lettres d Valat, p. 339) to the 
secret but inevitable struggle between the Normaliens and 
the Polyt^hniciens, which he regarded as a special form of 
the struggle between the metaphysical and positivist schools. 
The most important contribution rendered by France to the 
history of philosophy in the nineteenth century was to come 
from the Polytechmdens. 




CHAPTER II 


AUGUSTE COMTE 

(a) Biography and Characteristics 

The origin of modern positivism is conditioned by the develop- 
ment of the empirical sciences during the last century, and, 
more especially, by the enormous progress within the spheres of 
chemistry and physiology ushered in by the French scientists at 
the close of the last and beginning of this century. All spheres 
of Nature were being gradually brought under the scientific 
principles and methods which Kepler, Galilei, and Newton had 
established. The work which the founders of modern natural 
science had performed within the spheres of astronomy and 
physics was extended by Lavoisier and Bichat to the spheres 
of chemistry and physiology. The question for us is : What 
is the significance of the whole development for our conception 
of life and of the world ? The answer given by Positivism 
runs: Is it only scientific specialists and industrial entre- 
preneurs that are to profit by the progress of science ? Must not, 
on the contrary, a modification of tlie whole spiritual life of 
man, of human faith and conduct, result from this subjugation 
of ail spheres of Nature to empirical science ? There lies in 
the human mind an involuntary need to apply {he same 
methods and the same theory everywhere. Since we have now 
gained a comprehension of Nature by explaining its phenomena 
according to the laws discovered in experience, are we not in a 
position to base our faith and manner of life and conduct on an 
entirely new foundation ? As a matter of fact, we find that the 
empirical sciences always do exercise a determining influence 
on men’s religious and speculative ideas, however strongly it 
may be asserted that these latter have an entirely different 
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source. A certain degree of positivism is found in every 
world-conception. But now that all spheres of Nature have been 
brought under the sw^y of positive science, i.e. that knowledge 
which rests on facts and on the laws of these facts as discovered 
by experience, the moment seems to have arrived when its 
influence must no longer be concealed and suppres.sed. The 
time has come for men to select with conscious and deliberate 
choice SUCH ideas only as positive science can acknowledge 
and confirm when constructing their conceptions of life and of 
the world. It is true that there is as yet no positive science 
of the inner life of man ; it remains for positivism to found 
such a science. If it succeed in this, what obstacle is there to 
carrying out the programme of positivism ? — The task which 
Auguste Comte took upon himself was a double one: firstly, 
to make mental science a positive science ; secondly, to give a 
systematic presentation of the main facts, laws and methods of 
all th& positive sciences. The basis of the world-conception 
of the future would thus be laid. The age of theology and of 
speculation is gone by ; positive philosophy is the only salva- 
tion. Men will gradually leave off asking questions to which 
positive science can furnish no answer. 

There remains a distinction, however, between positive 
science and positive philosophy. For particular, isolated facts 
are no more able to determine a world -conception than arc 
special laws. The human mind, as Comte expressly asserts, 
demands unity of method and of doctrine. Hence positive 
philosophy can only arise when the particular, ^/ositive sciences 
are elaborated into one whole. It is thus a question of 
uniting positivity with generality or totality. Positivism cannot 
use the immediately given as it lies before it, but must subject 
it to an elaboration, and form it into a whole. Here positivism 
encounters a difficulty, for such an elaboration cannot be 
effected except by the help of hypotheses and assumptions, — but 
on what grounds can we establish our right to make use of these? 

Auguste Comte’s philosophical ancestry may be traced back 
to the eighteenth century. He makes special mention of Diderot, 
Hume, Kant and the Scotch School. But he also admires de 
Maistre, and regards the Middle Ages as the last organic period 
we have had. He is convinced that only by the consistent 
application of positivism within the spheres of faith and conduct 
can we hope to regain that unity and harmony of spiritual 
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and social life which modem criticism and the revolution 
have destroyed. Enthusiasm for positive thought is accom- 
panied, in Comte, by a fervent, we may say mystical, love of 
humanity; — an emotional need which made such energetic 
demands for satisfaction that it several times threatened to 
destroy his sanity. The founder of positivism felt himself 
spiritually akin to the mystics of the Middle Ages. At the 
end of his life he even wanted to found a new religion. Which 
was to be positive in another sense than that which is generally 
understood by ‘'positive religion.” 

The life of Auguste Comte shows us how the different 
motifs which appear in his work developed in his mind. He 
was born at Montpellier, on January 19, 1798, of a strict 
Catholic family. He tells us {Cours de philosophie positive^ 
Tome vi. Preface personelle) that he was scarcely fourteen 
years old when he “ went through all the necessary stages of 
the revolutionary tendency, and felt the necessity of a general 
political and religious re-birth.” Perhaps it was owing to this 
precocious development, which carried him too rapidly beyond 
the ideas natural to childhood, that in his later years, after he 
had spent all his best strength in his philosophical work, he felt 
so keenly the necessity of having sharply-defined dogmas and de- 
finite symbols. The period of seeking was a short one with him, 
and the experience he gathered was not sufficient to show him 
the value that such a period may have for the freedom, depth 
and fulness of personal life. Like most of his contemporaries, 
he conceived a dislike towards the critical period. When quite 
a boy he had resisted all compulsion and governance, but he 
was full of veneration for intellectual and moral superiority 
(cf. the characterisation which he gave of himself as a youth 
in a letter printed by Littr6 in his Auguste Comte et la philo- 
Sophie positive). In the year 1814 he entered the Polytechnic 
School at I^aris. In later life he spoke of this school of exact 
sciences (see a letter of July 22, 1842, to Stuart Mill) as the 
first beginning of a true .scientific corporation. Instruction 
was given in all those sciences which had distinctly reached the 
positive stage ; hence Comte regarded it as the foundation on 
which all higher education should be based. Moreover, among 
the pupils there prevailed a republican tone and a feeling of 
brotherliness which united them in a common enthusiasm 
for the influence that their studies could not fail to exert on 
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the development of civilisation. It was owing to this spirit 
that Saint-Simon’s ideas met with so much support from the 
school. The idea of positivity grew up together with that 
of humanity. The reactionary government took occasion 
of a demonstration raised against one of the teachers (1816) 
to close the school, and send the scholars home. But 
Auguste (^mte found it impossible to live so far from the 
centTre of me movement In defiance of his parents’ com- 
mands he returned to Paris the same year to carry on his 
education. He studied biology and history in order to com- 
plete his polytechnic education, and acquired a very solid 
encyclopaedic grounding. He procured a livelihood by teaching 
mathematics. Of still greater importance for his subsequent 
development was his intimacy with Saint-Simon. On this 
point he writes in a letter of this period (1818): “By co- 
operation and friendship with one of those men who see 
farthest in, the domain of philosophical politics, I have learnt a 
multitude of things which I should have sought in vain in books ; 
and in the half year during which I have been as.sociated with 
him, my mind has made greater progress than it would in three 
years had I been alone. The work of these six months has 
developed my conception of the political sciences, and has 
also, indirectly, raised my ideas of the other sciences, so that 
I remark that there is more philosophy in my head than 
formerly, and that I have gained a more correct and elevated 
view of things” (LeUres d Valat, p. 37). It was from Saint- 
Simon that Comte learnt to see the necessity Oi re-placing the 
mediaeval hierarchy, which both regarded as an admirable 
institution tu its day, by a new spiritual power. It was Saint- 
Simon, too, who first inspired him witl\ an interest in social 
questions, and it is this interest which explains the prominence 
he gives to the opposition between militarism and industrialism. 
In a treatise of 1820 {Sommaire appreciative de Tfnsemble du 
pass! modeme) Comte dates the dissolution of the old social 
system as far back as the twelfth century, for he recognised 
the first signs of this dissolution in the freeing of the towns 
and the introduction of positive sciences in Europe through 
the Arabians. The consequence of all this has been that the 
industrial system based on labour has gradually replaced the 
territorial system based on conquest, while, positive science has 
rqilaced theolt^. Although «Comte arrived at similar ideas 
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by his own route, there is no doubt that his intercourse with 
Saint-Simon hastened his development ; it was most unjust 
of him, therefore, to speak (as he afterwards did) of this 
acquaintance as having been detrimental to him ” The two men 
were too antithetical in nature and mode of thought, however, 
to be able to work together permanently. The breach took 
place when Comte began to feel himself independem: of Saint- 
Simon. They disagreed radically as to the portion wliich 
science should occupy in relation to labour, and as to the “ priest- 
hood ” planned by Saint-Simon in his later days. As we have 
seen, during the latter part of his life Saint-Simon put aside 
his plans of theoretical reformation in order to devote himself 
to practical measures. It was here that Comte disagreed with 
him. The last work in which Comte still spoke of himself as 
Saint-Simon’s pupil occasioned the breach. Saint-Simon 
protested against the book, and Comte afterwards published 
it in his own name only. This work, which w^ entitled 
P/a» des travaux scientifiques nicessaires pour reorganiser la 
(1822) (and which was republished in 1824 under the 
title Politique Positive), represents Comte’s first appearance as 
an independent thinker. The most important hindrance to 
the development of civilisation, in his opinion, is the continued 
ascendency of the revolutionary tendency, as shown more 
particularly in the principles of freedom of conscience and the 
sovereignty of the people: these are critical, not organic, 
principles, Men lack the capacity of thinking themselves into 
a coherent circle of ideas, and of acknowledging a power 
grounded in reason. A new social system cannot be con- 
structed at one blow, but must be gradually developed. This 
is sufficiently proved by the many unsuccessful constitutions 
which have figured in the recent history of France. The 
fundamental condition of co-operation for a common end is a 
common n^e of thought and sentiment. The old order of 
society possessed such a common ground in theology. The 
new social order can never be firmly established until a com- 
prehensive scheme of thought has been drawn up, which shall 
be regarded as no less authoritative than the results of the 
particular sciences in their proper spheres. It is of the first 
importance that politics should become a positive science. 

While within the spheres of mathematics, physics and 
biology all phenomena are reec^nised as subject to definite. 
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laws, men still think that in the social sphere they can 
proceed according as seemeth them good ; for example, that 
they can at their pleasure introduce a social system of their 
own devising. This belief will vanish when once the fact that 
human relations are also subject to law is generally recognised. 
Comte quotes as evidence of this subjection to law of human 
..relations the close connection to be found at every point 
of History retween the social organisation and the whole state 
of civilisation, «>. between the social order and intellectual 
development as it appears in science, art, and industry. Civili- 
sation, again, has its source in the instinctive pressing towards 
perfection which is a characteristic of man.^‘ Comte reduces 
the different stages which civilisation passes through to three — 
the theological, the metaphysical, and the positive — and then 
tries to show that there are definite degrees of social develop- 
ment corresponding to each. This /au> of the three stages forms 
a leading filature of Comte’s philosophy, hence we will post- 
pone our exposition of it to the chapter on his philosophy. 

This work of Comte’s excited great attention among poli- 
ticians, historians, and men of science generally. Guizot, the 
mathematician Poinsot, Alexander von Humboldt, and the 
Duke de Brogli were among those who expressed their recog- 
nition of it Striking at the root of the matter, it led 
beyond the points round which the various contending parties 
had hitherto gathered ; while at the same time it acknowledged 
everything of value by whomsoever contributed. But, the plan 
which lay nearest Comte’s heart was still unexecuted. He 
now passed on to perform the main task of his life, to write 
an encyclopaedia of the matter and methods of positive science. 
In 1824 he writes to his friend Valat : •“ I shall devote my 
whole life and all my powers to the founding of positive 
philosophy.” And almost at the same time he writes to 
another friend (Gustave d’Eichthal) that his proper task was 
“ an encyclopaedic transformation of all our positive knowledge, 
which indeed must be conceived as forming one single whole.” 
A few years later he presented his “ positive philosophy” to a 
small but select audience (which included A. v. Humboldt ; 
Poinsot ; Fourier, another mathematician ; Duncyer, the political 
economist ; the physicians Broussais and Esquirol ; and the 
engineer Hippolyte Carnot). 

Comte supported ^himself bf writing and giving lessons in 
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mathematics. He had married a young and gifted Parisian. 
The relation between them seems to have been an unhappy 
one from the first, partly because Comte’s parents were against 
the union (which, as a civil marriage, was an abomination in 
their, eyes), partly also because Comte, as appears in a charac- 
teristic letter to Valat (November- 1 6, 1825), failed to find in 
his wife those qualities which he most valued in . a woman : 
“ devotion of heart and gentleness of character, combined Svith 
that subjection which the feeling of her husband’s intellectual 
superiority must produce in her.” It is very obvious, from the 
manner in which Comte expresses his hope that these qualities 
adorn his friend’s bride, that he did not find them in his own 
wife. She was too independent for him. Nevertheless, she 
showed great fidelity and energy during an attack of mental 
illness which overtook Comte, and which was probably brought 
on by overwork. He was placed in an asylum, and his parents, 
acting on Lamennais’ advice, sought to take this opportunity 
to get him under their influence and place him in a monastery. 
Madame Comte, whose civil marriage the parents had wished 
to conceal, claimed her rights, and demanded that her husband 
should be sent back to his own home ; it was mainly owing to 
her that he recovered his sanity, and was able once more to 
pursue his interrupted labours. (Comte’s parents, however, 
while his mind was still disordered, managed to have him 
ecclesiastically married, and so disburdened their consciences of 
the deadly sin of having agreed to his civil marriage.) 

Now followed a series of vigorous and happy years for 
Comte, during which he wrote and published his chief work, 
Cours de philosophie positive (in 6 vols., 1830-42). He thought 
out the contents of each volume in the course of solitary 
walks. For materials he could rely on his excellent memory. 
Once his meditations were concluded he wrote down the 
results at which he had arrived in a comparatively •short time. 
In so doing he laid no particular stress on the form of ex- 
position. His style is heavy, shows little literary taste, and 
suffers from repetitions and the frequent use of technical 
terms ; but it is distinguished by its clearness;, thoroughness 
and impressiveness, and^ bears the stamp of energy smd 
seriousness. Often (especially in the last three volumes of the 
work, which treat of the social sciences) the stream of thought 
flows so strongly that it carries^the reader along with it Comte 
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sought to popularise positive philosophy by means of public 
lectures. Ever since the twenties, former pupils of the Poly- 
technic had delivered 'popular lectures on science throughout 
the country, and in the year 1830, Comte and some of his 
comrades founded the “Association Polytechnique,” for the 
express purpose of spreading a knowledge of positive science. 
Throughout a long series of years (till the coup ddtat of 1851 
brodght al^t a change) Comte delivered free popular lectures, 
at first on astronomy, afterwards (from 1848) on positive 
philosophy in general. In a little work entitled Discours sur 
V esprit positif (1844), he has set down the general considera- 
tions with which he introduced his astronomical course ; this 
book forms the best introduction to his philosophy. 

Comte never attained any fixed official position. After 
1830 he hoped for a professorship in the history of positive 
science, for which he was eminently qualified. An appeal to 
the then .all-powerful Guizot, however, was of no effect. 
Guizot describes the incident in his Mimoires with extra- 
ordinary forgetfulness of the past ; he writes as though he had 
never seen this man with whom during the twenties — the 
years when he was in opposition — he had had so many conver- 
sations, and enjoyed so much community of thought A 
professorship of mathematics at the Polytechnic School was 
also refused to Comte although, wh^n holding this office 
provisionally for a year, his excellence had been universally 
recognised. He had to content himself with the more modest 
post of coach and examiner for the entrance examination, in 
which capacity he made yearly itineraries in the provinces. 
But he lost this post too, which was subject to annual re- 
election by the teaching staff of the Polytechnic School, because, 
in the preface to the last volume of his Cours, he had made a 
sharp attack on mathematical specialists and their pride. The 
time had come, in his opinion, for biologists and sociologists to 
occupy the first rank in the intellectual world ; the supremacy 
of the mathematicians is over now that the more concrete 
spheres are to be subjected to positive scientific treatment. 
These opinions, and the defiant manner in which they were 
expressed, were the cause of his not being re-elected to the 
examinership, and he was once more obliged to earn his 
bread by private teaching. English and French admirers and 
friends (amongst the English were John Stuart Mill and the 
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historian Grote ; among the French, the learned Littrd) gave 
him pecuniary help in the shape of a pension. His domestic 
affairs came to a crisis also ; his wife and he, after a long and 
steadily-increasing estrangement, parted. His wife, however, 
continued to take a generous interest both in his ideas and in 
his personal affairs. 

After ail these quarrels, with their attendant enmtions, and 
after the heavy expenditure of strength involved ip his twtelve 
years’ labour at his chief work, Comte fell a victim, for the 
second time, to a nervous crisis. Though not as violent 
as his former attack, yet, as he' said in a letter to Stuart Mill, 
his sanity was in danger.™ There were other circumstances 
besides those already mentioned which helped to bring about 
this crisis and invested it with a peculiar character. He 
had made the acquaintance of a woman who became to 
him what Beatrice was to Dante. In her, at last, he found 
some one to whom he could pour out his heart, and jn so* doing 
satisfy those emotional needs which had been craving expression 
all his life. He experienced, for the first time, true depth of 
feeling and devotion ; and this young woman, Clotilde de Vaux 
by name, became for him, after her death at the end of a 
year, the representative of humanity (as Dante saw in Beatrice 
the representative of theology), to whom he daily directed his 
thoughts and the solennelle effusion des sentiments gi’n&cux 
which he called his prayer. She was the genius who inspired 
him to his second great work, which was to systematise feeling, 
as the first had systematised ideas. This work appeared under 
the title. Politique positive ou traite de sociologte, instituant la 
religion de I’kumamM (4 vols. 1851-54). In a letter to Stuart 
Mill (July 14, 1845), Comte informs him that the new work, 
the plan of which he had conceived earlier, acquired its dis- 
tinctive character during this crisis and the meditation excep- 
tionnelle to, which it led. He now sees that the second 
period of his philosophical activity must differ from the first 
by assigning as high a place to feeling as the latter had 
given to the understanding. The purely theoretical work 
having been completed the next step is its social realisation, 
and this consists primarily in a systematisation of human 
feelings ; for this follows as -a necessary corollary to the system- 
atisation of ideas, and is indispensable as a basis for the system- 
atisation of institutions. Had 4 lie new work aimed at nothing 
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more than this it would have formed no decided contrast to 
the first, but would rather have been its continuation, exten- 
sion, or deepening. *As a matter of fact, however, as its 
title showed, it went much further. It was to found a new 
religion. While the earlier work started from the world, or 
Nature, and hoped, on the basis of the knowledge of Nature, 
to arrive ^t the understanding of man, this objective method 
noA^ gives\place to a subjective method, which starts from 
man, and, regarding the Avhole of Nature from the human 
point of Anew, sees in humanity itself the highest being {le gratui 
lire). The new religion, of A^hich Comte soon grew to feel 
himself the high priest, was to consist in contemplative ab- 
sorption in the idea of humanity and in surrender of the heart 
to it. Not that Comte meant to abandon positive philosophy ; 
on the contrary, the principles of this philosophy were to proAnde 
the dogmas of the ncAV religion, the religion of humanity, with 
their content ; but he superadds worship and practice. His 
Catichisme positiviste on sommaire exposition de la religion 
universelle (1852) contains a briefer exposition of the subject- 
matter set forth in the Politique Positive with tedious verbosity. 

He prepared himself for this last essay of thought by what 
he called " cerebral hygiene ” ; by which he meant that he 
abstained entirely from all reading, and gave himself completely 
up to thinking out his book. By this means he hoped to 
exclude all disturbing elements, and to ensure unity of plan. 
The extensive studies of his earlier days and his faithful memory 
enabled him to make use of materials already rollected. This 
holding aloof from everything new in science and literature, — 
the effect of which was to put an end to all real discussion 
and critical testing of his OAvn ideas, — was accompanied by an 
absorption in music, in Italian and Spanish poetry and in 
reading the De Imitatione Christi. Comte requires of every 
positivist •that he shall read some poetic masterfliece, were it 
only a canto of Dante, daily. He regarded the De fmita- 
tione as a great poem on human nature ; in reading it he 
always put “ humanity ” for " God,” and in this way turned the 
old mystical book into an aid to the contemplative worship of 
humanity. According to the description of an eyewitness, 
Comte’s whole nature in the last years of his life was permeated 
Avith gentleness and goodnesa. But he had to suffer the 
disappointment of seeing Littr^, his most famous scholar, and 
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one or two others withdraw from him when he ceased to be a 
philosopher and became the high priest of the religion of 
humanity — ^just as he himself had withdrawn from Saint-Simon 
when he made similar claims. After Comte’s long and arduous 
intellectual labours the mythological tendency of his childhood, 
favoured by the hygiene ciribrale, came once more to the sur- 
face, and in this last stage of his career he found few followers.*® 
The new religion, however, has its congregations aqu placed of 
worship scattered about through France, England, Sweden 
and America. This religion without theology is a characteristic 
mark of the age. For Comte 'himself it was a resting-place 
where his thought lingered over all that was greatest and best 
in human knowledge and action, and from whence he looked 
hopefully towards the future which awaits the continually- 
progressing human race. Love, the principle ; order, the basis ; 
progress, the aim ; — this was the motto of the religion of 
humanity. Auguste Comte died September S, 1857. 

{b) The Law of the ‘Three Stages 

According to Comte, our knowledge passes through three 
stages of development, which can be traced in the case of each 
particular science. The more involved and complex the matter 
of a science the longer time it will require to pass through this 
graduated scale. The abstract sciences reach the definitive 
stage first, and after them the concrete. In Comte’s view the 
time had come when the most concrete of all the sciences, 
Le. sociology, was entering upon this third stage. The circle 
is closed, tlicrefore, and a retrospect is possible. 

First comes the theological stage. Here there are only a 
very limited number of observations to serve as a foundation, 
hence imagination plays the leading part The explanation of 
natural phenomena, the uniting bond between given facts, 
which thejjature of man’s mind forces him to seek, is found at 
this stage in the intervention of personal beings. Only through 
the medium of ideas of gods and spirits can man at first make 
the world comprehensible to himself. Hence the great assist- 
ance which these ideas have rendered to the development of 
human knowledge. Had they not presented themselves, and 
had the wish to discover the activity of these beings in all 
events of Nature not made itselfifelt, the activity of knowledge 
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would never have been set in motion, the primitive inertia would 
have remained undisturbed. The understanding sought for at 
this stage is an absolute understanding, for thought does not 
pierce beyond these divine beings, and as long as a natural 
phenomenon can be explained by their intervention nothing 
more is demanded. Hence, too, at the beginning, no doubts 
are entertained as to the possibility of acquiring absolute 
kndwledg^ Nor has the influence of the theological ideas 
been less important on the practical side of life. They have 
provided a Arm foundation common both to moral and social 
life. This stage of developtnent is the age of authority. 
Men live in a common confidence in immutable powers. 
Corresponding to this stage in politics is monarchy. 

The theological stage contains within itself a series of 
grades. In fetichism a spiritual life, similar to man's, is attri- 
buted to natural objects. In polytheism, the most characteristic 
grade of ^he theological stage, material objects are deprived of 
their immediate life, and the source of their motions and 
changes is sought in other beings, who are for the most part 
invisible and who form a higher world. In monotheism the 
distance and the antithesis between the principle from which 
the explanation is derived and the phenomena to be explained 
is still greater. Hence it is vague, and brings about less 
spiritual communion than polytheism. It forms the transition 
to the second great stage, />., the metaphysical. Here ex- 
planation is found, not in personal beings, but in abstract 
ideas, principles, or forces. It is governed by the endeavour — 
an endeavour which had already appeared in the theological 
stage, and had led from fetichism to polytheism, and from 
polytheism to monotheism — to trace back different phenomena 
to one single principle. The metaphysical stage carries on 
this endeavour, assuming as many forces as there are separate 
groups of phenomena, i,e, a chemical force, a vjfal force, etc. 
Finally, an attempt is made to reduce all these different forces 
to one primal force, one single primal being, t\e. Nature, a unity 
corresponding to that of monotheism which closed the theo- 
logical stage. Common to both these stages is the tendency to 
seek for absolute solutions of problems. Metaphysics, no less 
than theology, seek to explain the innermost nature of things, 
the source and the destiny of all things, and the manner in 
which all things are producedt The only difference is that the 
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abstract is put in the place of the concrete, argumentation in 
the place of imagination. Argumentation preponderates over 
observation here much as imagination had done in the first 
stage. 

According to Comte’s conception, the metaphysical stage 
is essentially a transformation stage or process of dissolution. 
Argumentation penetrates into the theological circle of ideas, 
exhibits the contradictions it contains, puts constat t ideas or 
forces in the place of incalculable wills, and, in so doing, 
weakens the lively impressions and the authoritative influence 
of those powers which were supposed to rule over Nature and 
human life. Nothing new can be constructed ; no real equi- 
valents can be given. In the practical sphere the dissolution 
shows itself in the general prevalence of doubt and egoism. 
The bonds which bind the individual in a living union with 
society are torn asunder, and the understanding is cultivated at 
the expense of feeling. In his later years Comte even speaks 
of the long revolt of the understanding against the heart. In 
politics it is the age of the people, as the first stage was the 
age of kings ; the leading men are jurists, society is supposed 
to have originated in a contract, and the State to be based on 
the principle of the .sovereignty of the people. 

In the positive stage, both imagination and argumentation 
are subordinated to observation. Every proposition enunciated 
concerns a fact, cither a particular or a universal fact. Agree- 
ment with facts is the only criterion. This is, indeed, not to 
be taken to mean that we proceed no farther than isolated 
facts. Positivism is as far from empiricism as it is from 
mysticism ; it neither falls apart into disconnected observations 
on the one hand, nor departs from facts, in order to lose itself 
in supernatural beings or abstract principles on the other. 
Instead of seeking out absolute causes, and striving to trace 
out their worjeings, it seeks for the laws of phenomena, i^e. the 
constant relations which exist between observed phenomena. 
Whether wie are trying to understand thoughts and feelings or 
stress and weight, our knowledge can only show us the 
relations in which they occur. Science rests on the im- 
' mutability of natural laws, which immutability was clearly 
recognised by thought for the first time when the Greeks 
founded mathematical astronomy ; while in more recent times, 
it has been discovered to hold good in one sphere after another. 
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Bacon, Galilei, and Descartes, all formulated this principle ; 
hence they are to be regarded as the founders of positive philo- 
sophy. Even if the laws governing certain cases have still 
to be discovered, an irresistible analogy now leads us to apply 
the great philosophical principle of the immutability of natural 
laws to all phenomena and events. 

While the first two stages exhibit the effort to reduce every- 
thiiig in ti^ world to a single, absolute principle, conceived 
either in theological or in metaphysical form — as God or as 
Nature — it follows from the character of positive philosophy 
that an absolute or objective ^conclusion of that kind is im- 
possible for it. The strict demand for confirmation by experience 
makes it impossible to reduce everything to a single principle ; 
experience never shows us more than a limited interconnection, 
and there will always be many phenomena and events which 
it will be impossible for us to bring into conjunction with 
others*. Xh^re are groups of phenomena (at least as many as 
there are different sciences) which are irreducible. The many 
laws cannot be reduced to a single one. Our knowledge can 
reach a subjective unity only, not aif objective one. Subjective 
unity consists in employing the same method everywhere ; this 
produces homogeneity and convergence of different theories. 
Subjectively considered, then, we have only a single science. 
But this science can be common to all human beings. The 
positive method produces unity not only within the conscious- 
ness of individuals but also between different individuals ; thus 
positive philosophy becomes the intellectual fo mdation of the 
brotherhood of man. Even now we may notice that men are 
agreed only upon such subjects as have already been reduced to 
positive science ; on all other subjects widely divergent views are 
held. As long as it met with no infellectual rivalry from 
scientific thought Catholicism provided a spiritual brotherhood 
which may be regarded as a type of that which positive philo- 
sophy will one day supply. Positive philosophy finds in the 
subjective homogeneity which is contained in the concept of 
humanity the only possible equivalent to the concept of God 
in theological philosophy, and of Nature in metaphysical 
philosophy. 

The union of theory and practice is much closer in this 
stage than in either of the preceding stages. For the know- 
ledge of the laws of phenomena makes it possible for us to 
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determine the future development of phenomena ; and the wish 
to be in a position to do this is a co-operating motive in the 
transition from the first two stages to the third. To see in 
order to foresee {;voir pour pr^oir) is the motto of positive 
science. This third stage, therefore, corresponds to industry 
in the sense of the exploiting of Nature by man. But we must 
not restrict our consideration here to external nature. If the 
laws of the states and actions of man can be^ discovered, 
individual and social, no less than purely physical, development 
will be determinable by knowledge. 

Comte calls attention to the fact (see especially Discours 
sur r esprit positif^ pp. 41-44) that all the different significa- 
tions in which the word positive can be used applies to the 
philosophy which he calls positive. Positive may mean the 
same as real^ and positive philosophy seeks above all things to 
build upon facts. It also means useful in opposition to idle, 
and positive philosophy aims at the amelioration of our 
individual! and social existence ; it is something more than a 
mere satisfaction of curiosity. By positive again we understand 
that which is certain and indubitable^ and it is the task of posi- 
tive philosophy to lead us beyond the continual doubtings and 
debatings of earlier philosophers. Positive may also denote 
the precisely determined and positive philosophy puts laws, 
constant and definite relations, in the place of the indefinite and 
changing ideas of the earlier stages. Finally, positive is also 
used as the opposite to negativCy and this is appropriate to the 
third stage with its task of organising, while the second stage 
implies essentially a process of dissolution. It is true that 
positive philosophy cannot use the explanations which satisfied 
theological philosophy, but it has no immediate quarrel with 
the latter. Indeed, it admits that it is just as impossible to 
adduce a proof for the rejection of those beings in whom 
theological philosophy believes as it is to supply a- proof for 
their acceptance. No one has ever adduced a proof of the 
non -existence of Apollo or Minerva; the belief in them 
vanished when it no longer harmonised with general intel- 
lectual conditions. Positive philosophy does more than refrain 
from attacking theological philosophy ; it strives to give it its 
due by an historical investi|[ation of the conditions of its origin 
and an estimation of its influence on human development 
Such an understanding was not possible at earlier stages, when 
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one absolute theory confronted the other, and each particular 
system regarded it as its duty to destroy the other. 

Only one single characteristic of the positive stage is not 
in and for itself contained in the word positive, and this is that 
it everywhere puts relative in the place of absolute. But this 
relative character is, according to Comte, a necessary con- 
sequence of the other marks of positive philosophy. In put- 
ting law ih^the place of cause it comes to a standstill at bare 
relation. It asks how? but not why? It seeks neither for 
inner production nor for first grounds. Moreover, particular 
laws cannot be reduced to ode single law, and in any case, 
there remains the relativity involved in the fact that we always 
'regard the world from the human point of view. All know- 
ledge presupposes an opposition between the individual and the 
outer world. Hence Kant has rightly distinguished between 
subjective and objective, and deserves everlasting admiration 
for having^ through this distinction, put an end to absolute 
philosophy, although his thought was not sufficiently positive to 
prevent his followers from returning to it again.'’' Although 
knowledge of the world presupposes man, yet the world itself 
can e.'rist without man. And although man is dependent on 
the world he is not a result of it {L'hoinme d?petid du inonde, 
mais il n'en rhulte pas. Catichisme positiviste, 2nd edition, 
p. 1 46). Materialism has in vain endeavoured to do away with 
the independence and spontaneity of organic life, and has 
exaggerated the importance of the inorganic outer world. The 
duality remains. 

Comte deduces the law of three stages from the history of 
the sciences, i.e. by way of experience. But after he has 
established it, he attempts to show that it may be deduced 
from what we know of the nature of the human mind ; the 
induction is confirmed by deduction. The human mind can 
never be without views and concepts by which individual facts 
are united t(^ether. Before the union between phenomena 
can be discovered by means of the examination of the pheno- 
mena themselves, as in the positive stage, it is provided by the 
mytholc^cal notions which grow up involuntarily, or the 
metaphysical ideas which are so framed as to invest these 
notions with a more abstract and permanent character. More- 
over, it is a tendency of the human mind to conceive every- 
thing in analogy with itself, to attribute to things its own inner 
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feelings. An easy method of arriving at an explanation ! 
But if men had not been confident that an explanation would 
be easily found, they would never have' started on the path of 
investigation. 

It would be interesting to compare Comte’s law of the 
three stages with similar theories propounded by Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Saint-Simon, and even by Rousseau and Lessing. 
Along with characteristic divergences we shoujd discover 
similarity in one point at least, viz. that after the period in 
which authority reigns supreme, both in practice and theory, 
the spiritual life of man passes through a period during which 
criticism, reflection, and doubt are busied on a work of dis- 
integration. Such a period having been passed through, the’ 
task of the present is to acquire a standpoint which offers a 
positive and common foundation of belief and conduct. This 
is the great historical experience which has been formulated by 
the above-named thinkers as the law of the three stages. As 
for Comte, he only assigns definite characteristics to the first 
and third stages. It is difficult to resist the impression that 
he assigns to the metaphysical stage all those movements 
of thought and life for which he felt an antipathy. He 
sympathised with the old Catholic system, which he re- 
garded as one of the most wonderful productions of the human 
mind, and he sympathised with the system of the future, which 
was to introduce a new spiritual brotherhood based on 
empirical science. But the intervening critical and revolu- 
tionary period he regarded with dislike, although he was 
obliged to admit that it had performed an indispensable work. 
The different marks of the metaphysical stage which he brings 
forward stand in no necessary connection with one another. It 
would, for instance, be impossible to find any connection between 
the tendency to explain phenomena through the assumption 
of specific forces or faculties and the over-estimation of the 
intelligence or the predominance of egoism. The said tendency 
appears jt a certain point in the history of every particular 
science, and cannot be taken as a characteristic of human develop- 
ment in general ; in any case it may be combined with the 
recognition of the central importance of the life of feeling 
and the reality of the sympathetic feelings. We are, perhaps, 
more likely to find an over-estimate of intelligence among those 
who devote themselves to son^e special science than among 
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speculative philosophers. At the conclusion of his great work 
Comte realised that hi^ position was strongly antagonistic to 
all scientific specialism, and he expressed this antagonism so 
forcibly as to draw upon himself unpleasant consequences. 
But he found no place in his doctrine of the three stages for 
the antithesis betw'een positive philosophy and positive special 
investigation. And yet it is an essential characteristic of modern 
times* that tht| division of labour within the sphere of science 
has been carried so far that an intellectual unity, a common 
world-conception, becomes more and more difficult to arrive at. 
Herein, we may be sure, lies a far greater problem for the his- 
tory of civilisation than in any of the evils which Comte finds 
in the metaphysical stage. Comte’s enthusiasm and sanguine 
temperament blinded him to this. The problem of the relation 
between positivity and generality — of the possibility of erecting 
on a positive basis a general world-conception — never defined 
itself with sufficient clearness in his mind. This omission, as 
we shall see later, is closely connected with the defects of his 
theory of knowledge. The positive stage itself, therefore, is 
not clearly defined at many points. Thus, for example, it is 
not clear how closely positive philosophy binds us to the facts 
before us. How far may we travel from them by way of 
hypothesis? What authorisation has an hypothesis which is 
the logical consequence of given experiences, but which does 
not admit of verification ? What authorisation has a faith 
which cannot indeed be deduced from experieni.e, but which 
does not conflict with it? Que.stions such as the:>e, which are 
of the first importance in determining the relation between 
science and the conception of life, were ignored by Comte. 

Comte does not draw any absolute Ijne of demarcation 
between the different stages, but he does not sufficiently bring 
out the homogeneity of human thought in all stages. He 
did not, however, mean that there was no positiviM in the 
theological stage. The influence of experience always made 
itself felt, but so long as the circle of experiences was small, 
this influence could not be erected into a principle. Nevertheless, 
it is the stimulating power of experience which expresses itself 
in the metaphysical principles. For these, as a matter of fact, 
represent groups of experience which it was found necessary 
to withdraw from the sphere of mythological caprice. Meta- 
physic, as Comte says {DiscourS sur I esprit positif^ p. 36), 
VOL, II , * Z 
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systematises the opposition of dawning science to the old 
theology. The positive factor was, already at work as a 
co-operating factor in the transition from fetichism to polytheism, 
and from polytheism to monotheism. In the early stages of 
its development the positive spirit was unable to formulate its 
own tendencies, hence it used metaphysic as an oi^an. Know- 
ledge progresses by continual transitions. Comte by no means 
expected the complete victory and general preflominadce of 
the esprit positif in his own life. He writes to Valat, 
March 30, 1825: “Although I hope for some results from 
my endeavours, yet I do not conceal from myself that they 
cannot produce any remarkable result in my lifetime, even if 
they succeed in giving an impetus to all minds which are able 
to take an effective part in the great work, and this the future 
alone can show.” Later, when under the influence of his 
cerebral hygiene and in mystical absorption in his own ideas 
he had lost all understanding of what was going od around 
him in scientific and political circles, he became more and 
more sanguine on this point. 

Whether Comte laid greater weight on the negative character 
of the second stage- or on its significance as a necessary con- 
necting link, he was at all times convinced that the decisive 
battle in the spiritual world would be fought between Catholicism 
and Positivism. In his letters to Stuart Mill he repeatedly 
expres-sed a wish that there might be a hand-to-hand struggle 
between these two tendencies, without the intervention of 
Protestantism, Deism, or any other inconsequent intermediary. 
He regarded it as a very significant sign of the times that 
Catholicism was demanding freedom of teaching, while the 
“ metaphysical ” school (Cousin, Guizot, Thiers, Villemain) sup- 
ported a State monopoly. Both schools in so doing denied 
their own principles, the former the principle of authority, the 
latter the principle of freedom. Comte’s hope was that if 
freedom of speech and of teaching were g^nted, the fears of 
the meU^hysical school would be justified, while Catholicism 
would find itself confronted with a hitherto unknown opponent. 
He only regretted that the representatives of Catholicism since 
de Maistre’s time had been men of such little weight It 
seemed to him natural that the opposition should become more 
clearly defined, and that Catholic orthodoxy should grow 
increasingly stricter and mor& systematic, now that the revolu- 
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tionary movement had betrayed its tendency to base spiritual 
and social development on a foundation very different from 
authority. It was r^inst this radical tendency that de Maistre 
had put forward Ultramontanism as the only consistent system 
of religion. Gallicanism has already gone to pieces, and a like 
fate awaits other intermediate standpoints. Comte rejoiced that 
his friend Valat, after having passed through a religious crisis, 
went*straight|back to Catholicism instead of stopping half-way 
at some intermediate standpoint, although in the beautiful 
letter which he wrote to Valat on the subject (August 25, 
1843) he did not conceal his doubts whether the Catholicism 
of the present day has the power to confer on those possessed 
of the highest intellectual and moral culture of the age the 
peace and harmony which it was able to bestow in its classical 
period. He cites, in illustration, the difficulties connected 
with the dogma of the eternal punishment of those who, 
though rejecting eveiy article of faith, live a life of the highest 
morality, — and yet this dogma is indispensable to the whole 
Catholic organism. 


(c) Classification of the Saences 

By philosophy Comte understands the whole system of 
human concepts. This systematisation may, as we have seen, 
proceed in one of three ways. Up till now the theological and 
metaphysical methods have prevailed. Comte believed himself 
to be the first to undertake a systematisation according to the 
positive method, ie. according to the same method as that by 
which the concepts or laws of the particular sciences have been 
acquired. Positive philosophy has to collet and arrange the 
laws which have been deduced from facts. Since it thus unites 
what appears as scattered in the different sciences, it seeks to 
remedy ffie evils brought about by the division of labour in the 
sphere of knowledge. Comte regarded the respective attempts 
of theological and metaphysical philosophy to reduce all special 
laws to one general law as foredoomed to failure. Were such 
a reduction possible, positive philosophy would certainly be- 
come more perfect, but experience, which exhibits irreducible 
differences, is against it The unification effected by positive 
philosophy, therefore, consists not in bringing all special laws 
under a single principl|, but in etnploying the same method in 
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all spheres. This method proves to be everywhere applicable, 
a fact which indicates that, in spite of irreducible differences, 
there is a certain homogeneity between the different classes of 
phenomena. Each of these classes corresponds to a particular 
science, hence the classification of the sciences is one of the 
most important tasks of positive philosophy. 

Comte’s classification of the sciences arranges them accord’- 
ing to the historical order in which each one pa^ed over into 
the positive stage. Mathematics comes first, then astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, biology and sociology. This sequence 
shows us at the same time a progressive transition from 
simplicity to complexity of observed phenomena. The more 
simple the content of any science the more quickly will it 
pass through the different stages ; the more complicated 
the phenomena under observation the longer will it take to 
get through the maladies of childhood. Hence biology and 
sociology come last. The simpler the relationsc with which 
a science is concerned the more universal its i^alidity^ for the 
simpler relations reappear in the more complicated ones. The 
laws of mathematics hold good for all phenomena, while the 
most concrete sciences, biology and sociology, have the narrowest 
range. (Comte might have discovered this relation between 
gfyi^raliti diferoissante and complication croissante from the logical 
doctrine of the inverse relation between the intension and ex- 
tension of concepts.) Finally, the methods of the different 
sciences exhibit a corresponding sequence. The more simple 
and universal the foundation of a science the greater the 
preponderance of the dedtutive over the inductive method. 
Thus mathematics is the most and sociology the least deductive 
of the sciences. In sociology the demonstration of the historical 
course of development is of most importance ; after this has 
been exhibited by means of the inductive method, the next 
thing to b^ done is to deduce it from the facts of human nature, 
as Comte himself attempted to do in his law of the three stages. 
The inductive foundation of mathematics is so simple that it 
is often overlooked, and mathematics is regarded as a purely 
rational science. But there is no such thing as a purely 
rational science. Even mathematics is a natural science ; its 
concepts, like those of all other sciences, originate in experi- 
ence. But the facts dealt with in mathematics are so simple 
that they may be studied in imagination, in abstraction from 
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the physical and chemical qualities of bodies, as easily as in 
reality. Number, extension, and motion are qualities which we 
can just as well represent to ourselves in an indefinite medium, 
conceived as comprehending all bodies in the universe, as in 
real bodies. Herein lies the explanation of the seeming 
independence of mathematics of experience. Thanks to these 
imagined spaces and numbers, the deductions of mathematics 
are able to unfold themselves independently of experience. 
Had mathematics no empirical foundation it would be altogether 
impossible to understand how it is that mathematical deductions 
are applicable in the study of re&l Nature. Between the almost 
purely deductive method of mathematics and the almost purely 
inductive method of sociology lie the other chief methods, each 
corresponding to its chief science. Through astronomy, which 
employs hypotheses established, deductively and confirmed by 
observation, we pass to the experimental method of physics, to 
the method of rational partition of chemistry, and to the 
comparative method of biology ; this last forms the transition 
to the historical method of sociology. 

Comte regards these six groups of concepts or laws, which 
he gives in his Cours de philosophie positive, as irreducible. The 
passage from one sphere to the next is effected by means of a leap ; 
. a new principle comes into force which cannot be deduced from 
the preceding one. He calls the wish to deduce the higher 
(r'«. the more complex, limited, and inductive) sciences from 
the lower, materialism. Equally impossible is it to make any 
one of the said groups all-embracing. And the discontinuity, 
which prevails between the six groups of fundamental concepts, 
is also, according to Comte, found within each one. Thus he 
maintains that the different branches of physics must always 
remain separate. The same thing is true of organic species as 
of physical forces. The concept of species would entirely lose 
its scientific significance if it were admitted that,«under the 
influence of transformation brought about by external con- 
ditions of life, one species could pass over into another. Comte 
expressly asserts that between the plant and animal worlds 
there is " a real and deep discontinuity, which it is absolutely 
impossible for any transition to obliterate.” 

We have here an instructive example of the way in which 
a tendency of thought may pass over into its opposite. The 
difference between positive and metaphysical philosophy had 
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been explained as consisting in the substitution of laws for ideas 
or forces, and of relative for absolute explanations. But with 
his irreducible groups of concepts Comte himself sets up a Pla- 
tonic world of ideas. He conceives discontinuity dogmatically, 
instead of taking it as a mere fact, — as a fact which perhaps 
proceeds from the imperfection of science. The prominence 
he gives to the discontinuity of the world places his Positivism 
in sharp contrast to German Romanticism, whic|} attempts to 
reduce all differences to ideal continuity. It is, as Comte 
himself admits, the unceasing task of science to reduce the differ- 
ences, the interruptions in the' continuity of phenomena, to the 
smallest possible number. No discontinuity, therefore, need 
be more than a temporary barrier. And the later development 
of science — precisely during the period which b^an with the 
conclusion of Comte’s great work {circa 1 840) — ^has made it 
possible to demonstrate or surmise continuity where Comte 
had declared it to be impossible. Thus the law, of the con- 
servation of energy, especially the doctrine of heat as a form 
of motion, and the proof of the identity of light and electricity 
have enabled us to form a conception of the unity of Nature 
such as could find no place in Comte’s system. Within the 
organic sphere, the evolutionary hypothesis has led to the now 
well-established view that species only denote stages or branches . 
of a connected process ; we may notice in particular that it 
has become increasingly difficult to draw any sharply dividing 
lines between animal and plant life. Comte declared himself 
against the evolutionaiy hypothesis as it appeared in his day 
(f.r. in the form given to it by Lamarck), and his pupils 
(Charles Robin, Littr^) were afterwards its most zealous op- 
ponents. Without anticipating the subject here, we may say 
that the relation between continuity and discontinuity has proved 
to be far more complicated than Coidte’s philosophy supposes. 

The connection between the different sciences depends, 
according to Comte, on the fact that the preceding science, 
being simpler and more universal, underlies (even though the 
latter cannot be deduced from the former) the one which suc- 
ceeds it, and which is more complex and special Mathe- ' 
matics is the most abstract and universal science, and within 
mathematics, again, arithmetic is much simpler and more 
universal than geometiy and mechanics ; arithmetic, therefore, 
is the rational basis of the whole system of our positive know- 
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ledge. Comte has here overlooked the fact that there are 
fundamental concepts of our knowledge still simpler and more 
universal than the conc^t of number, r>. the concepts of identity 
and difference as these are conceived in logic, that is to say, 
not only as identity and difference of magnitudes, but as identity 
and di^erence of qualities. Hence the first member is wanting 
in Comte’s series of sciences. In addition to this, a difficulty 
presents itself in connection with his assertion that geometry 
and mechank;s — which in abstraction and universality follow 
immediately upon arithmetic — are valid of all phenomena, 
the former of phenomena in ^equilibrium (from the statical 
point of view), the latter, of phenomena in motion (from the 
dynamical point of view). Extension and motion are forms 
of material phenomena only ; they are not forms of mental 
phenomena. Now Corate himself rejects materialism because 
it introduces the point of view of the lower sciences into the 
higher»and attempts to deduce man from the world, instead of 
merely exhibiting his dependence on the world. The science 
of mental phenomena, therefore, can find no place in Comte’s 
series of sciences, in which each preceding science is to be 
valid of the following one, although the latter is the more 
concicte. Logic and arithmetic are as immediately valid of 
the science of mental phenomena as of the science of 
material phenomena ; but we cannot say this of geometry and 
the science of mechanics, unless we are prepared to follow the 
example of materialism, which is at any rate logical, and say at 
once that the phenomena of consciousness ..re .spatially ex- 
tended. The classification of the sciences is not so simple an 
affair as Comte supposed. His system here presents a difficulty 
similar to that which we have already pointed out in Hobbes 
(see vol. L of this work, pp. 256, 257). Cdmte him’self would not 
admit this. He did not regard psychology as a special science, 
hence he allots to it no independent place in the series. He 
denies the possibility of introspection. We observe all pheno- 
mena with our minds (esprit), he says ; ** how then can we 
observe the mind itself? A man cannot divide his mind 
into two parts, of which one works while the other investigates 
how it does it ! He admits, however, that feelings can be more 
easily observed than thought, because they have a different 
oi^an. Our intellectual activities must be studied in their 
productions and results, or by means of the organs with which 
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they arc associated. Instead of treating psychology as an 
independent science, Comte divides psychological investiga- 
tions between biology and sociology.' Biology alone would 
not do justice to the fact that the mental life of the in- 
dividual is determined by the influence of history and society. 
Comte would have consciousness studied purely objectively. 
He did good service in strongly emphasising the objective 
method in opposition to Cousin’s and Jeffroy’s purely, sub- 
jective and spiritualistic psychology. But he did (lot see that, 
as a matter of fact, the subjective method always underlies 
the objective ; speaking broadly, we may say that he never 
suflicicntly emphasises the peculiar nature of conscious phe- 
nomena. While elsewhere he lays too great weight on discon- 
tinuity, he here emphasises it too little. As already indicated, 
his classificatory system breaks down when the essential quality 
of conscious phenomena is insisted upon ; such phenomena 
interrupt the sequence, for even if in themselves they are.simple 
and elementary, yet they always appear in connection with 
the most complicated material phenomena. Ought they to be 
placed first or last ? Comte was opposed both to spiritualism 
and to Condillacism. His chief quarrel with the latter is that 
it conceives the particular individual in entire isolation, and 
that it takes note of outer influences only, neglecting inner con- 
ditions. The particular individual is a scholastic abstraction ; 
only the race is a reality. Comte considered the most import- 
ant work done in biology to be Gall’s Physiology of the Brain, 
(apart from his unsuccessful theory of localisation). The number 
of mental faculties posited by Gall must, it is true, be reduced ; 
less than ten, however, cannot be posited ; Comte himself 
would prefer ten or fifteen {Lettres d Stuart Mill, pp. S^'SS)- 
Gall was the first to bring the study of the intellectual and 
moral functions into the positive stage, and to assert the 
significance of inner dispositions. Comte's admiration of Gall 
is inconsistent with his conception of the relation between 
the metaphysical and the positive stages ; for Gall’s theory 
of mental faculties exhibits all the signs of “ metaphysic" 
If we ask how Comte reconciles the assumption of ten to 
fifteen separate faculties with the unity of consciousness, the 
answer is that this unity, in his view, is not original, but 
derived; it is based on the harmony between the different 
tendencies and powers of man {Cours, iii. p. 545). The problem 
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of the relation between discontinuity and continuity recurs in 
the domain of consciousness, and in a form which calls for 
special investigationf Comte never arrived at making this 
investigation, for, as we have seen, he split up psychology 
into a biological and a sociological part, and left no room for 
the emergence of any central psychological questions. On 
this point Comte’s work is supplemented by the most recent 

English school, who attribute especial importance to psychology. 

I 

(d) Sociology and Ethics 

More than half of Comte’s chief work (the three last and 
longest volumes) is devoted to the science of society — “ sociol- 
ogy,” as he calls it, a self-coined word which, in defiance of all 
the canons of philology, has succeeded in establishing itself. It 
includes an essential part of psychology, the whole of political 
economy and ethics, and the philosophy of history. Just as 
Comte had protested against treating the psychology of the 
individual apart from the mental development of the race, so too 
he protests against the isolation of politics and ethics from the 
general theory of society ; and the subsequent development of 
these sciences has proved him to have been right."® Moreover, 
neither psychology nor political economy nor ethics can be 
treated out of relation to the course of human development which 
histoiy reveals. Comte works out the relation between statics 
and dynamics in all the different scientific si>heres. The world 
is considered statically in geometry, dynamic dly in mechanics. 
In physics and chemistiy forces are considered partly in equi- 
librium, partly in activity. In the organic sphere, statics is 
represented by anatomy, which investigates organisms ; dyna- 
mics by physiology, which investigates functions. Socio- 
logy includes both a social static, which studies the constant 
conditions of society, and a social dynamic, wj;iich inquires 
ktto the laws of the progressive development of society ; the 
fundamental idea of the former is order, of the latter, progress. 
Statics and dynamics are closely related to one another, for 
order and progress reciprocally condition one another — a fact 
which both the reactionaiy and the revolutionaiy school failed « 
to grasp. 

(a) Soa'al Statics . — Society forms a totality the elements 
of which stand in the closest reciprocal relation, so that no 
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one of them can suffer change without the others suffering, more 
or less, a corresponding change. Thus, for example, the political 
and the social constitution are closely confiected with the whole 
state of civilisation. There is a close bond of union between 
ideas, customs and institutions ; and no authority — be it 
revolutionary or reactionary — can impose changes in social 
institutions unless they are congruent with the prevalent ideas 
and customs of the community. Institutions, of course, re^ct 
on ideas and customs, but such reaction implies a iGng undis- 
turbed existence, and is most visible in the childhood of the 
human race. Ideas and customs also act and react on one 
another. The task of political institutions is to regulate the 
social life which has grown up spontaneously with the intellectual, 
moral and physical progress of man. Those elements which 
have been of the greatest significance during this development 
will finally become the ruling elements of the society. Authority 
rests on voluntary co-operation, but the converse does not Jjold 
good. ^ 

In social statics, ethics, regarded from one essential side, 
finds its place. The ethical laws express the solidarity of all 
human life. This solidarity reveals itself whenever men follow 
their social instincts. To explain the origin of social life as 
arising in a calculation on the part of individuals of the 
advantage it would be to them to live together involves a 
contradiction. The advantages can only be seen when the 
alliance has existed for some time ; it cannot, therefore, have 
been the original motive of any established social life. Comte 
is here opposing the explanation so often brought forward 
in the eighteenth century, in which the shrewd calculation 
of isolated individuals was taken as a basis. In his view, 
an instinctive impulse to social life, independent of any 
personal calculation, makes itself felt ; here, as eveiywhere else, 
feeling precedes knowledge. On this point Comte acknow- 
ledges he has taken his views partly from Hume and Adam 
Smith,®* wfco carried him beyond the ordinary theory of egoism, 
partly from Gall, who believed the social instinct had a definite 
organ in the brain. Comte finds the first beginning of soci- 
ability at that sta^ of the animal world at which the sexes 
become differentiated and, care for offspring first appears. 
But even with men the ^oistic have at first the upper hand 
over the social tendencies; in, order to indicate their de- 
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cided antithesis to ^[oistn Comte calls the latter altruism 
(from alieTf neighbour). The personal interest, however, must 
not be altogether routed up. Altruism would be a vague and 
unfruitful love if it did not recognise the impulse towards 
personal satisfaction in others as well as in the self. But the 
egoistic instinct must be brought into subordination, and this 
is done by the successive development of intelligence and sym- 
pathy. Sympathy frees intelligence from its exclusive activity 
in the service of egoism, and intelligence sharpens the sense of 
social solidarity. The sympathetic feelings are fostered by 
the social state. By extending his feelings till they embrace 
the whole race, the individual finds in this social expansion 
satisfaction of his need to perpetuate himself, for he regards 
the continued life of the race as a continuation of his own life. 

Isolated and single, the individual is only an abstraction. 
The social unit is the family, in which the first trace of the 
profiensities which characterise the social organism appear. 
The individual here learns to transcend himself, to live in 
others, while, at the same time, he obeys his most eneigetic 
instincts. It is the closest form of society — a union, not an 
association. Co-operation, it is true, plays a part in the family 
also, but not the chief part, as it does in larger societies, based 
on common work and the supplementation necessitated by the 
division of labour. The execution of any definite task by an 
individual or a family is a social work. The power which is 
to guide this work must proceed from society itself, and must 
be based on the confidence which it inspires and the free ad- 
herence it meets with. Every society must have a government. 
While in individual life the personal instincts, and in the family, 
sympathy, are predominant, in larger societies the intellectual 
faculties are essentially the governing ones. A certain intel- 
le<'tual solidarity is necessary to a society ; coincidence of 
interests and immediate sympathy are not sufficient Positive 
science is of the greatest importance for ethics, for its business 
is to determine as exactly as possible the real influence, direct 
or indirect, which every action, every tendency and every feeling 
exercises on human existence, both of single individuals and 
of society as a whole. 

According to Comte, the great merit of Catholicism is that 
it emancipated morality from the subjugation to politics, under 
which it had suffered in the pqfytheistic period. This emandpa- 
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tion found its expression in the doctrine of the dual powers and 
of the independence of the spiritual from the temporal power. 
But Catholicism proved incapable of satisfying the growing 
intellectual needs of men, and metaphysical criticism began its 
work of destruction. Moreover, Catholicism fostered egoism, 
for it caused every individual to be occupied exclusively with 
his own blessedness ; and in so doing, though it gave the 
Church a powerful motive to work on, it hindered the free 
and pure development of the sympathetic and magnanimous 
feelings. The positive tendency of thought alone immedi- 
ately fosters the .development of* these feelings, for positivism 
teaches that our whole development takes place ^vithin society, 
and that it is the individual, not society, which is the abstrac- 
tion. In social life the egoistical tendencies must be checked 
in various ways ; the social impulse alone must be allowed to 
develop freely ; and the enhanced activity, which the wide 
horizon thus revealed produces, contains in itself a ^source of 
blessedness, of inner satisfaction, which is independent of all 
external rewards. The concept of duty has its root in the esprit 
d’ensemble which positive philosophy brings into play ; in the 
light of this principle the single individual is viewed as a 
member of the whole race, so that the rules of his action must 
proceed from a universal order of things, not from purely 
individual interests. The highest idea within the ethical sphere 
is that of humanity as such, and the development of humanity 
is effected by the co-operation of all individual and social 
organs. Comte inveighs against the sharp separation between 
private and public functions. This distinction, he declares, is 
purely empirical, and appears in periods of transition only, 
when a new civilisation is in process of arising and it is difficult 
for the new elements to find their right places. It did not 
exist among the Greeks and Romans, nor in the theocracy of 
the Middle .^ges ; it appeared first towards the end of the 
Middle Ages, and is especially characteristic of the period of 
prosperity *which set in after the abolition of serfdom. The 
masses of the proletariat have not yet actually become incor- 
porated in the social system. Such an incorporation will be 
accompanied by that true self-esteem which consists in feeling 
oneself to be a co-worker in great whole. The day will come 
when such a feeling will ennoble even the lowliest occupation ; 
when, that is to say, by mean% of a posUive education, the 
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consciousness has been aroused that every individual endeavour 
is significant for soci^y as a whole. 

Comte was firmly convinced that political rest, the avoid- 
ance of great political disturbances, was all that was necessary 
in his time to bring about, by a natural transition, that 
modification of ideas, feelings and customs which should usher 
in the positive stage. The most important social difficulties, 
in* his eye|, were not political but moral, and these can only 
be overcome through the influence of ideas and customs. The 
concept of duty, with him, is decidedly predominant over the 
concept of right No definite theory of law And the State can 
be gathered from his philosophy. But he believes that, once 
ideas and customs are changed, institutions will have no diffi- 
culty in developing. We notice here already, in his first and, 
properly speaking, his chief work, the utopian tendency which 
typified his reaction against the marked emphasis laid on 
indi\fidual, rights during the preceding period, and also against 
the many constitutional struggles with which his own time was 
occupied. He thought a comparatively short and progressive 
dictatorship would suffice to bring these ideas and feelings to 
maturity quietly, — a necessary condition if the West is to attain 
to permanent social institutions, and the great Revolution to find 
a positive counterpart. 

(^) Social Dytminics . — We already know one important law 
belonging to social dynamics, viz. the law of three stages. 
As Comte points out, progress can most easily be traced in 
the intellectual sphere. Corresponding to the different stages 
of intellectual development, however, as was intimated in the 
account of the three stages, are different stages of social and 
political development Militarism corresponds to the theo- 
logical stage. Properly understood, the value of militarism con- 
sists in its inculcation and fostering of law-abidingness and 
discipline, which are necessary conditions for political organisa- 
tion. There is a co-operation of forces for the attainment of 
common ends of urgent necessity. Just as it is obvious that the 
first spiritual authority must be theological, so too it is obvious 
that the first governments must be military. At this stage ex- 
ternal force alone can effect concentration and interconnection. 
Moreover, war is a necessary condition of the earliest stages of 
social development War reintroduces slavery ; in order that the 
warriors may be free to use their strength all industrial work 
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must be carried on by slaves. Corresponding to the transition 
period, which is described from its inteji/ectual side as meta- 
physical, we have a social and political period which may be 
called juristic. A defensive military organisation takes the 
place of the earlier offensive military oiganisation. The war- 
like spirit gradually yields to the productive spirit. The 
middle classes press forward and demand political rights. The 
jurists, who are now supreme, have to weigh the differdnt 
claims against one another. This stage, the social phase in 
which we now find ourselves, is a vague and unquiet transi- 
tional stage. Corresponding td the positive stage is the 
industrial phase, in which the productive forces determine the 
ordering of institutions and the distribution of power. Social 
questions now take the place of political. The proletarians 
gradually discover that the great social problems which press 
most heavily on them, as a class, cannot be solved by political 
revolutiona They will naturally sympathise with the endea- 
vour, of positive philosophy to place duties higher than rights, 
in the hope that general attention will be directed towards the 
solution of the problem which is the social problem par excellence^ 
i.e. how to procure for all opportunity for mental development 
and the right to work. Thus there will be a natural under- 
standing between the proletarians and positive philosophy. 

This demonstration of the solidarity of human development 
has an important bearing on ethics, which comes under the 
head of social dynamics as well as of social statics. Not only 
is the social feeling strengthened by this proof of the solidarity 
of development, but an essentia! part of the content of ethics 
can only be determined on a dynamic basis. For it is the 
task of ethics to contribute towards the development of the dis- 
tinctively human — ^in contradistinction to the animal and vege- 
tative — qualities. The premises from which ethics draws its con- 
clusions arc derived not only from the sphere of social dynamics 
(i.e. the law of the three stages), but also from the results of 
comparative biolc^, which show that the higher we ascend in 
the animal series, the greater the predominance of the animal 
over the vegetative functions. In men, again, the specifically 
*' human qualities, i.e. intelligence and sociability, develop in 
connection with the animarqualities, in proof of which Comte, 
following Gall’s phrenology, quotes the fact that the frontal 
region of the brain is more sttongly developed than that 
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portion which lies near the spinal cord. Within the human 
race itself, Comte Ijolds, there is a continually progressive 
development of intelligence, and sympathy (altruism), the 
condition under which the single individual can make himself 
one with the race. Although an opponent of the Lamarckian 
theory of evolution, Comte acknowledges that faculties and 
qualities can be greatly modified by steady and incessant exercise. 
The noble^ tendencies of our nature become more and more de- 
veloped through social life ; the worse instincts are gradually 
weakened, partly by self-mastery, partly by want of practice, 
or else they arc gradually foi*ced into the scfvice of the social 
order. — Comte never succeeded in throwing his ideas on this 
point into any more definite form, partly because he did not 
adopt the theorj' on which Spinoza and Hartley based their 
doctrine of psychological development (see vol. i. of this work, 
pp. 324 and 448) and which English psychology afterwards 
devdloped still further ; partly too, because he could not appeal 
to the close union which the evolutionists assume to exist 
between the development of the individual and that of the 
race. 

At the conclusion of his ethics, Comte says that in 
comparing the morality of positive philosophy with religious 
morality, we must not forget that while the former is hardly 
yet thought out and is not able to work through any regular 
institutions, the latter, on the contrary, has attained, through 
the spiritual work of centuries, its full dev>'lopment, and has 
for a long time found its support in a grear social apparatus. 
During the last years of Comte’s life — after the curious nervous 
crisis in the middle of the forties — he became more sanguine, 
and no longer held fast to the conviction that we are still in 
an early stage of development 


(«) Theory of Knowledge 

Although Comte never made the theory of knowledge the 
subject of any special investigation and exposition, yet it 
is clear enough that the whole of his positive philosophy rests 
on certain definite epistemolt^ical presuppositions, and in single * 
passages (especially in the last volume of the Cours^ and after- 
wards in the Discours sur Cesprit positif) he expresses himself 
more explicitly on the subject An attempt to determine 
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Comte’s epistemological standpoint can hardly fail to be of 
interest , 

Positive philosophy, according to Comte’s express and 
repeated explanations, is not empiricism. As early as 1825, 
in a treatise entitled Considerations philosophiques sur les sciences 
et les savants, he had set forth the impossibility of absolute 
empiricism. Science does not consist in a mere accumulation 
of facts. Its real task is the combining of facts ; it consists^of 
laws, not of facts only. No isolated fact is incorporated in 
science ; it only becomes so when its isolation is annulled, and 
it is brought, perhaps by means of an hypothesis, into con- 
nection with another fact. Comte even goes so far as to say 
{Cours, ii. p. 300) that no isolated and purely empirical obser- 
vation can be certain. We have already seen that, according 
to Comte, it is only in the light of the need of combining 
phenomena that we can understand why human knowledge has 
to pass through the theological and metaphysical stages before 
it reaches the positive stage. In the positive stage the laws 
of phenomena, i.e. their real connection, are sought for. This 
connection may be exhibited in a twofold way. Phenomena 
occur either simultaneously or successively ; if the former, we 
explain them by showing that the relations and laws valid for 
different groups of phenomena are homogeneous : if the latter, 
we seek to exhibit their continuous interconnection. In the 
first case we have a static, in the latter a dynamic, explanation. 
We may explain par similitude or par filiation, so long as we 
bind together phenomena in such a manner that we are able 
to foresee their occurrence. And in both cases we satisfy the 
need of the human mind for unity, and discover the constant 
among all variations {Discours sur D esprit positif, pp. 20, 21). 

Beyond these intimations, interesting enough in themselves, 
Comte’s theory of knowledge throws no further light on this point 
He devotes no special investigation to the uniting activity of 
the mind; although he regards it as fundamental ; totit se rdduit 
toujours d Her. A closer scrutiny would have carried him farther 
into subjective psychology than he either desired or considered 
possible. Nor did he enter upon the question as to the nature 
* of the validity we are to attribute to the above-mentioned laws 
of homogeneity and succession. He expresses himself on this 
point with some uncertainty. Sometimes he says science has 
nothing to do with first principlfs ; such principles arise in- 
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voltintariiy'in the human mind, and are not debatable. He 
h6re approximates to the epistemology, based on “common 
sense,” of Reid. Sonlbtimes, on the other hand, he maintains 
that the principle of the immutability of natural law, on whicli 
positive science is based, cannot be established a priori, but 
is always found to rest on simple observation and induction 
(cf. Dtscours sur V esprit posiftf, p. 46, with p. 17, and with 
CoufS,\i, p. 618). This latter view, if followed out to its logical 
developments, would, it is evident, drive him straight on the 
rocks of pure empiricism and the difficulties which occur in 
connection with the principle pf causation ; — difficulties which 
were first clearly brought to light in Stuart Mill’s resumption and 
thorough -going discqssion of Hume’s problem. It is evident 
that the two positions taken up by Comte are mutually contra- 
dictoiy' ; for a principle which is beyond discussion cannot be 
grounded in facts, since to do this would necessarily involve 
discussion. Comte’s expectation that the principle of the 
immutabilify of natural law would gradually penetrate into all 
spheres was based, as already remarked, on his belief that an 
irresistible analogy forces it upon us. As he says in one of 
his earlier treatises, it is impossible for the human mind to 
thinx positively in one sphere and metaphysically or theologi- 
cally in others. The mind strives after unity of method and 
theory. Here, then, as Hume had already shown, the power 
of custom makes itself felt. But this can only explain the 
psychological power of the principle over the mind, not its real 
validity. Comte never felt the true sting ot the problem of 
knowledge. He attempted to systematise positive knowledge, 
but he never set himself the task of discovering the ultimate 
foundation of this knowledge. 

There is, however, another side from which Comte approaches 
the problem of knowledge, *>. from the prominence he gives to 
the relativity of knowledge. As we have seen, he r^arded it as 
one of the essential characteristics of positive philosophy that it 
everywhere puts the relative in place of the absolute for which 
earlier forms of philosophy had sought He establishes the 
relativity of knowledge in a twofold manner. Firstly, positive 
sdeace can only show us the relations of homc^eneity and 
succession between things, not the absolute causes of things, 
nor the innermost nature of those things between which the 
rdations exist The relations themselves also appear as bare 
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facts, which must be taken as given, and cannot be grounded^ 
on any more ultiaate principle Secondly, all our knowledge 
is determined by the relation between our otganism and its 
environment Conte even speaks of "the great elementary 
dualism between unde-standing and its medium exp laining that 
while it is true that tlv environment influences and determines 
the understanding, and^ives it its material, yet the elaboration 
of this — just as in tl- processes of nutrition — take place 
according to the laws of our own organisation, ard under its 
forms. In all our knowldge, therefore, a relation, on the one 
hand to the subject, on te o^er to the object, enters. In 
virtue of this biological the<-y of knowledge,*® Comte regarded 
himself as a successor of Aistotle, Leibniz and Kant {Cours, 
vi, pp. 620 f ; Catichistne p»itvtsU, pp. 150 f.) It showed him 
that our knowledge can oly attain to an approximation to 
reality, but his practical stadpoint prevented him from ever 
discussing the question as to ow far our knowledge can rightly 
be called a reflection of realy. It was enough for him 
the knowledge we possess an be practically used for our 
orientation. On the other had, he lays great weight on the 
point that the subject to wch knowledge is related itself 
undergoes change and developient. All knowledge is deter- 
mined by the st^e of develohent which the individual and 
the race have reached. Henc^U knowledge has an historical 
character. Sociology, no less an biology, leads, as the doc- 
trine of the three stages showj, to the accentuation of the 
relativity of knowledge. As lot as biology and sociology had 
not yet been developed in a wtive form, relativity mig ht 
escape observation, and such V} the case during the whole 
period in which mathematics the leading science. But 
now the sceptre has passed tOociol<^y. It is for her to 
indicate the final scientific pointy view. 

The emphasis which Comte .re lays on the importance of* 
regarding knowledge from the llogical and sociological points 
of view, or, in other words, I assertion that knowledge is 
detA-mined by the nature, the njs, and the grade of develop- 
ment of man, introduced an iibrtant modification into his 
philosophical standpoint. At W he had laid chief stress ^ 
on “ the necessary and rational 4 >rdination of the concept of 
man to the concept of the world ” j«rx, iii. p 188): but now he 
lays incrdlling stress on the iective side of knowledge, 
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’^knovirledge appears to him as essentially a satisfaction of a 
subjective need, and he r^ards eVery means to attain such a 
satisfaction as justifiable. The need of knowledge becomes for 
him an artistic need. He maintains the justification of follow- 
ing the simplest hypotheses, and he overlooks the necessity 
of a confirmation by experience. He makes no inquiry as to 
the relation between the satisfaction of the impulse towards unity 
and simplicity of world-conception on the one hand and positive 
reality on the other, and he becomes more and more absorbed 
in the mystical world wh^h had revealed itself to him since 
his nervous crisis, and in the “ n\6ditation exceptionnelle ” which 
this revelation had evoked. He now formed a plan for supple- 
menting the objective system expounded in his Cours by a sub- 
jective system. Hitherto he had explained man through the 
world ; he now proceeded to explain the world through man. 


(/) Comte as a Mystic 

Comte’s great work as a thinker ended with his exposition 
of positive philosophy. Afterwards, however, he came to regard 
this exposition merely as the introduction to higher mysteries. 
We have already indicated the p.sychological causes of this 
change in his views. We will now briefly notice the ideas 
with which he was occupied in his last years. If they have no 
significance as scientific thoughts, yet, as symptoms, they are 
not without interest. 

In his positive philosophy Comte had passed from the 
world to man : he had proceeded from abstract and universal 
to more complicated relations — and man is the being whose 
life exhibits the most complicated relations of all. Now he 
goes from man to the world, consciously adopting the subjective 
standpoint which, in the childhood of the race, had uncon- 
sciously been taken as fundamental. The worjd is now 
r^arded as the basis which supports human life From the 
most complicated — that is to say, the highest — standpoint of 
existence we must glance back over the lower stages. In the 
, exposition of positive philosophy it was stated that intelligence 
must necessarily occupy the first place in man’s nature. It is 
through intelligence that we know the laws of existence, and the 
influence of intelligence on feeling things about n^ customs 
and institutions. Feeling, however, is now placed in the first 
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rank, and the intelligence is said to require enlightenment from 

the heart. Synthesis — ^unity of conception — now takes the plane 
of analysis and specialisation. But only a subjective unity of 
knowledge is possible. As positive philosophy has shown, the 
forces of the world cannot be reduced to an absolute unity. Unity 
of conception can be gained, however, if we regard the whole 
world (so far as we know it) in its relation to man. Here, 
however, Comte feels bound to modify his earlier classification 
of the sciences, so as to separate ethics from sociology, and 
make it a seventh fundamental science. For if humanity is to 
be the point of unity round which all thought is to centre, and 
from which it must proceed, we must penetrate into the whole 
problem of human nature. But in sociology, thought and 
action alone have real significance ; feelings only play a part as 
motives, and since the different motives in the long run balance 
one another, there is no particular reason, from a strictly 
sociological point of view, to attribute any great importance to 
feelings. Ethics, therefore, is now seen to be the most com- 
plicated of all the sciences, for it gives prominence to an 
element which filled a subordinate place in sociolog)' The 
appearance of ethics as an independent member in the system 
of sciences takes place, then, in harmony with the law of 
progress from the more abstract to the more concrete®* All 
sciences must now be regarded as foiming a part of ethics ; 
they must be pursued from this point of view so that each one 
may be treated as the preparation for the next and moi 
complicated one, until with ethics, the concluding science, the 
goal is reached. We must take care that analysis does not 
again get the upper hand, and all studies which do not further 
our knowledge of the order of Nature and our capacity to adapt 
ourselves to it, or which can be of no service in guiding our 
activity, must be abandoned. New and authoritative scientific 
works musit be written in which the fundamental sciences shall 
be compressed within the necessary limits. Comte now (in his 
Politique positive and in the Catichisme posittf) characteristically 
terms the leading doctrines of the positive philosophy “ positive 
dogma.’’ His thought sought rest, and every inquiry which ^ 
set his goal, i.e. the losing of himself in the religion of 
humanity farther off rendered him impatient He regards 
feeling as exalted high above knowledge and action, which only 
possess value on account of tl^ir results ; they are dependent; 
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moreover, on outer relations, while feeling grants direct and 
inner satisfaction. Thg pre-eminence of art over science follows 
as a corollary from this. The spring of art is feeling. Art 
leads the abstract consideration of the theorist gently back to 
reality, while it infuses in the minds of practical men a noble 
enthusiasm for great ideas. Physiologically, it originates in the 
involuntary moti(ms which are bound up with feeling, and which 
at once express and react upon our innermost states. It creates 
ideal types through the continual contemplation of which our 
thoughts and instincts are perfected. The priests of the religion 
of humanity must exemplify in themselves the blending together 
of philosophy and poetry. 

The religion of humanity, of which Comte regarded himself 
as the founder, is a worship of humanity as le grand itre in 
whom all participate ; as the sum-total of all dead, living or 
future beings who, in smaller or larger circles, have voluntarily 
laboured foi; the progress and blessedness of man. This is an 
ideal concept ; for only those will be perpetuated in the remem- 
brance of the race who have spent themselves in working for 
it Comte drew up a positivist calendar in which each month 
and each day of the month is called after one or other of the 
heroes who have furthered the development of humanity. 
This was the first step towards the establishment of a public 
cult which was to consist in an enthusiastic and grateful 
commemoration, at regularly recurring intervals, of the bene- 
factors of the race. In private worship person^ who have been 
more closely connected with the individual will represent for 
him the ideal of the race. Those who have obstructed this 
progress, as, e.g,y the Emperor Julian and Napoleon, “ces deux 
prindpaux r^trogradeurs que nous offn I’ensemble de I’his- 
toire,” are only called to mind in the positivistic cult, that 
they may suffer their “well -deserved periodic flagellation.” 
The dignity of the individual is based on the fatft that as a 
member of smaller or larger circles (family, fatherland, etc.), 
he becomes incorporated in the grand itre. All thoughts and 
actions should be directed towards the preservation and perfect- 
ing of this being. Altruism {vivre pour autrui) is at once the 
highest duty and the highest blessedness, 

.The conduct of the cult as well as that of education 
ought, according to Comte, to be made over to a caste of 
priests, who have received im encyclopaedic education in 
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philosophy, and who are also poets and physicians. Their 
authority will be voluntarily recognised by all ; hence 
they will be able to influence public opinion. Throughout 
his whole scheme of positivist religion, Comte ehdeavours^ 
wherever possible, to introduce analogies with "everything 
great and deep which the Catholic system of the Middle 
Ages effected or ev^ projected.” Sociocra^, i.e. the order 
of society as conceived by Comte, is far more akin to theoctacy 
than to the intervening individualistic period with its “ endless 
agitations.” Indeed Comte goes still farther back. Just 
because positivism has completely emancipated itself from 
old prejudices, it will not hesitate to adopt once more the fetich- 
istic view of Nature, and attribute life and soul to all things in 
Nature. This way of looking at things lends power to speech 
and fosters artistic imagination ; moreover, it vivifies the feeling 
for everything which can further the preservation and develop- 
ment of the “ great being.” Every animal kind is regarded 
as a human species whose growth has been stunted (un grand 
Hre plus ou tnoins avert/). Once again, after the long critical 
period, comes an age of construction. The new religion regards 
the world-space as “ the great medium ” in which the earth, 

" the great fetich,” has shaped itself. The great fetich, again, 
has abstained from exerting its colossal and elementary forces, 
and has sacrificed itself in its longing that “ the great being ” 
in which the highest perfection appears in the most concen- 
trated form, may develop. (The highest beings, as Comte 
had already taught in the Cours, are also the most dependent) 
The “ great medium,” the “ great fetich,” and the " great being,” 
form the positivist trinity. 

Comte even gives a sketch of the constitution of the future 
sociocracy. The idea of right must altogether disappear. No 
one possesses any other right than that of doing his duty. 
Individuals are not regarded as separate beings, but as so 
many organs of the great being. The ruling power in external 
affairs resides with the captains of industry (bankers, manu- 
facturers and landlords). These patricians will be too rich 
to entertain any covetous feelings, and they will be able to en- * 
noble labour, for they will undertake it from free choice, moved 
by the highest personal feelings. Their duty is to conduct 
industrial aflairs in such a ihanner that all men may paiticipate 
in family life, which is the basis of human blessedness. It u 
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to the intetest of the proletarians that capital should be con> 
‘centrated in the han^s of some few patricians ; in this way 
'a centralised and intelligent guidance will be secured. The 
age of the middle classes is over. The patricians correspond 
to the oig[ans of nourishment in an organism. In contra- 
distinction to these are the organs of the brain, of reason 
{pkUoscfphers), t^e organs of deep and innermost feeling 
(podMen), and the organs of energy {proUtariam). While the 
patricians represent the existing order, the proletarians are 
the representatives of prcgress. It is incumbent on the 
philosophers (or the priests) tb discover what would promote 
the welfare of “ the great being ” ; it is incumbent on women 
to arouse the right feeling to carry on the work. Philo- 
sophers and women will sympathise with the proletarians, and 
find in them a support against any possible encroachments 
on the part of the patricians ; while the proletarians have in 
public opinion and in the power of refusal to co-operate the 
means of checking any misuse of power on the part of the 
spiritual or temporal authorities. 

Comte’s Utopia has the interest which attaches to such 
schemes when they proceed from powerful minds, open to all 
the tendencies of their times. Just as many features of Greek 
life have "been recognised in Plato’s Republic, so too we can 
detect the historical background in Comte’s work. His sketch 
of the religion of the future has significance, partly as the 
testimony of a serious and deep-feeling man that the criticism 
and negation of conceptions-of-life undertaken by the preceding 
age was not the last word to be said on die subject ; partly 
because he takes as his central point the idea of humanity 
and love. But Comte could never see that if this idea ever 
becomes predominant, religious ideas will be able to develop 
vrith individual freedom and rich variety in all those who feci 
the need of them. Few people will be found to synfpathise with 
Comte’s taste, as exhibited in his arrangement of a future cult, 
with the exception of a few brilliant thoughts, e^. that of a new 
calendar containing the names of historical personalities instead 
of those of unknown saints. Many will think that the religious 
problem proper only begins wherfli Comte’s religion ends, viz. 
at the question* as to how the development of the world is 
related to that of the human race and of the human ideal. 
To this question Comte’s new trinity supplies no answer. 
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Just as, as we have seen, Comte allowed no free play of 
individuality in relation to religion, so tpo he allows none in 
political matters, indeed he goes so far as to exclude altogether 
any concept of an order of rights or a repiesentative govern- 
ment Public opinion and labour strikes, however, would 
hardly afford adequate correctives, in the absence of any fixed 
forms of public and private life to which those in authority are 
bound. Most characteristic of all is the prohibition of •free 
inquiry with r^ard to the “ positive dogmas,” whfich are laid 
down once and for all. The excuse for this must be found in the 
so-called “ cerebral hygiene,” which, worn out by his energetic 
intellectual labours, Comte had felt obliged to impose upon 
himself. To enforce this prohibition, however, would be to run 
counter to the spirit of his own best work. 



B. JOHN STUART MILI* AND THE REVIVAL OF 
ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 

The conflict between eighteenth and nineteenth century 
thought was less violent in England than in France and 
Germany. Neither revolution nor Romanticism appeared at first 
hand in England, although both revolutionary and romantic 
ideas were at work, stimulating and fcitilising in manifold 
ways. The wonderful power possessed by the English 
nation of introducing radical transformations without inter- 
rupting the continuity of its development is very conspicuous 
in the sphere of philosophy. After Hume and Adam Smith 
there was an ebb in English philosophy (cf. vol. i. p. 452 
of this work). Hume had drawn such sweeping conse- 
quences from the empirical philosophy which preceded him 
in England, within the domain of episten. >logy that, for 
the time, there was scarcely anything mote to be done 
from that point of view. Moreover, practical political and 
religious interests held the field. Hence we And the men to 
whom philosophic interest attaches at the beginning of the 
new century, i.e. Jeremy Bentham and James Mill, prompted 
by essentially practical interests. The ethics and psychology of 
the older English school were pressed into the service of the 
new ideas. It is e.specially curious to notice the different 
results which an almost identical circle of ideas effected in 
) France and England respectively. Bentham and James Mill 
are no heaven-stormers such as wfre the philosophers of the 
French Enlightinment ; we find in them, however, a concentra- 
tion of thought on definite aims and a sense for the practical 
application of general principlesiwhich form an agreeable contrast 
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to the figures of speech and declamations of the revolutionary 
French. The English do not care to shoot into the air ; th^ 
prefer to hit the mark, even should the roar of their artillery 
be less imposing. In virtue of their practical sense and the 
firmness with which they stood by the principles of the older 
English school, the two men already named are important 
figures in the history of thought, for they transplanted into 
modern times all that was soundest in the thr^ught of the' 
eighteenth century. They taught a younger generation to 
assimilate modem thought without making light of the 
gains won by the intellectual* labour of the preceding age. 
Stuart Mill’s personality as a thinker occupies a central 
position in the history of English philosophy, for he had the 
power of understanding and assimilating in all their fulness 
both the new and the old ideas, and the development which 
they received at his hands led to a complete revival of English 
philosophy. He took up Hume’s problem again on a broader 
basis, with greater consistency as well as with greater versatility. 
With conscientious tenacity he adhered, as long as it was 
possible for him to do so, to the point of view of the older 
school, although he never concealed the difficulties it involved, 
nor failed to appreciate the importance of recent experiences. 
With regard both to theoretical and practical problems he 
performed a work of measuring and discounting which was of 
the greatest importance for the spiritual and social develop- 
ment of our century, and between 1 840-60 he was unquestion- 
ably the greatest philosophical thinker of the day. But then 
came the evolutionary theory, and with it new points of view. 

Critical philosophy and romantic speculation, however, also 
found an entrance into the intellectual life of England, and 
gave it a mighty impulse. By their means a deepening and 
extension of view was effected which would hardly have taken 
place had \he older English school been left to itself. The 
tendency called by Schiller " Idealphilosophie ” maintained in 
the face4>f the prevailing empiricism that there are spiritual 
values which empirical philosophy cannot explain. This 
tendency is represented in England chiefly by Coleridge and | 
Carlyle. In the latter, jGoethe’s humanism and Fichte’s 
doctrine of personality b^me transformedt into a unique 
historical conception of lif^ which played an important part in 
the intellectual development oft many individual thinkers, and 
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lent valuable aid to the preservation of the innermost kernel of 
personal life during the stru^^le with the problems of the i^e, 
and in the midst of the sharp antitheses of the century. There 
was one question, however, which Carlyle persistently put on 
one side, when he did not answer it by cutting the knot This 
was the question as to how this assertion of the value of 
personal life is related to the attempt to discover — within the 
mental sphere as well as in the rest of existence — a universal 
conformity to law. We come here on the epistemological 
problem which was discussed in the spirit of the critical 
philosophy by thinkers such ks Whewell and Hamilton, and 
afterwards, from the point of view of absolute empiricism, by 
Stuart Mill. 




CHAPTER I 


PHILOSOPHY IN ENGLAND PRIOR TO 184O 
(«) The Philosophy of Reform 

Jeremy Bentham (born February 15, 1748, in London, died 
June 8, 1832) has his place in the history of the theory of rights 
and of philanthropy, rather than in the history of , philosophy 
proper. But he exercised no little influence on the development 
of philosophical ethics, owing to the energy with which he laid 
down and applied the principle that every institution and 
every action must be judged according to its tendency to 
promote happiness or arrest pain. He would have all ethics 
.ind all theory of rights based exclusively on the fundamental 
principle that pleasure is preferable to pain. It is only pre- 
judice, he thinks, principally religious prejudice and love of 
power, that hinders the public recognition of this principle ; 
indeed wc see that men follow it in all cases in which they 
use their reason freely, undeterred by any external or internal 
hindrances. The principle of the greatest possible happiness 
of the greatest number or, as it is also called, the principle of 
utility (by utility is meant the tendency to pioduce happiness) 
is, according to Bentham, a self-evident principle : it is the 
basis of a practical valuation, but does not itself require a 
ground. This, at least, is how he expounds the matter in his 
first woi;}c, which appeared the yax Hume died {Fragment on 
Government^ 1776, chap. i. § 48). 

Bentham, however, was not the original discoverer of this 
principle. It had been formulated in the same words by 
Hutcheson, and by several others after him. Bentham himself 
says he had it from Hunie. In an interesting passage on his 
own development he tells us {JFi^gment on Government, chap. i. 
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§ 56), that on reading Part III. of Hume’s treatise the scales 
^ fallen from his eyes. He had been brought up in an 
orthodox Tory famil^ with strictly conservative views. He 
regarded Charles 1 . as a martyr, and revolution in his eyes 
spelt godlessness. His legal studies introduced him to that 
theory of natural right which assumes an original contract, and 
argues from this that if a prince does not fulfil his obligations 
to l^is subjects, his subjects are no longer under obligation to 
render himi obedience. This doctrine did not satisfy him 
either, however ; partly because of the impossibility of adducing 
any historical proof that such a contract was ever concluded , 
partly because, even if we allow the existence of an original 
contract, there remains the further question as to why men are 
bound to fulfil contracts or promises in general The only 
possible answer to this question in his opinion, is as follows - 
It is to the advantage of society that contracts should be 
observed, hence every individual man must keep his promises , 
if he fail to* do so he must be punished, for the suffering which 
the punishment will cause him will be outweighed by the good 
which the keeping of promises procures to society as a whole 
{Fragment, chap i § 42). Thus the theory of natural right 
is replaced by the theory of utility, the original contract by 
the principle of utility. The great significance of this change, 
as Bentham himself points out, is that with it we pass from 
the world of fictions to the world of facts. For experience 
alone can prove whether an action or an institution is or is not 
useful. The true aim of discussion from t* is time forwards, 
therefore, will be the establishment of facts. Hence, the right 
of freely criticising actions :ind institutions is of the greatest 
importance. Bentham saw no danger in such freedom of 
speech. For every really useful institution will be defended 
by those who reap its advantages ; it will, therefore, never be 
left unprotected. • 

Bentham had to make front against two sides in support 
of his principle of utility. He adopted a severely critical 
attitude towards the traditional institutions, and more especi- 
ally the chaotic legislation of his country. His forte, strictly 
speaking, is criticism of the existing order of rights and of 
society (censorial jurisprudence). He mentions the Italian 
jurist, BeccarIA, as his most important predecessor in this 
sphere, Beccaria had alreadjr laid down the principle of the 
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greatest possible happiness of the greatest possible nutnber 
as determining the aim of legislation, and had applied this 
principle in his criticism of penal justice. Bentham gave it 
a still wider application. In so doing he came into sharp 
antagonism with the conservatives ; but, on the other hand, he 
protests strongly against the French revolutionaries’ appeal 
to natural right, and against their acknowledgment of the 
universal rights of man. In Bentham’s view, the individual 
only possesses rights in so far as it conduces to th': advantage 
of society as a whole that he should have them. And he 
thinks the proclamation of the rights of man tends to foster 
egoism, which is strong enough without any encouragement, 
while the really important point to arrive at is the reconcilia* 
tion of the individual to any sacrifice which may be required 
of him for the good of the majority. 

In his chief philosophical work, Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, he enters on a detailed application of the principle 
of utility. He inquires which feelings of happines's are to be 
preferred before others, and points out that consideration must 
also be paid to the certainty of the pleasure, to its strength, its 
duration, its nearness and “ purity,” as well as its " fecundity.” 
He further asks. What are the rewards and punishments by 
which men can be induced to perform actions productive of 
happiness ? And in close connection with this. What are the 
different motives which, generally speaking, determine the actions 
of men, and what moral worth do they possess ? His power of 
drawing distinctions, of defining and classifying, is conspicuous 
throughout the work ; he is a scholastic in a new sphere. 
His inquiry into motives is of especial interest, for he was by 
no means disposed to underrate their importance. On the 
contrary, the principle of utility affords him a standard of 
measurement for the estimation of the inner springs of action. 
Those motives are to be called good which can be shown to 
lead to a harmony between the individual’s own interests and 
the interests of others, while those are bad which conduce tO' 
the separation of interests. The motive which is most certain 
to lead in the direction of the furtherance of the principle of 
utility is goodwill or benevolence : — “ The dictates of utility 
are neither more nor less than the dictates of the most extra* 
sive and enlightened benevolence.” Next to benevolence come 
the need of other men’s esteem, the wish to gain the love of otfaerS) 
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religion, and, lastly, the instinct towards self-preservation and 
the wish for pleasure, privil^e and power {Prinei^ts of Morals 
and Legislation, chap. it. ^ 29-42). 

Bentham devoted himself chiefly to the reform of legislation 
in accordance with humane principles, the codification of laws 
(the word codification ” was coined by him) — so that every 
one might know and understand them, and thus expenses and 
abuses might be avoided — ^the improvement of the prison 
system, and ^he development of the constitution into a demo- 
cracy by means of the introduction of universal suffrage. In his 
struggle for reforms he took the principle of utility as his starting- 
point. And since he always took this principle for granted, he 
came to regard it as a dogmatic principle, as established, once 
and for all ; hence he did not feel the need of inquiring what 
reason can be assigned for its recc^nition. He does not see 
that a question may be addressed to him similar to the one 
which. he himself addressed to the supporters of natural right 
Just as he ’asked why men ought to keep their promises, so 
too, we may ask him why we ought to work for the happi- 
ness of the majority. It is not logically self-evident If 
we turn to Bentham’s works in search of an answer to 
this question we shall arrive at no definite conclusion. We 
have already noticed his assertion that the claims of the 
principle of utility are identical with those of the principle 
of comprehensive and enlightened benevolence. So far we 
might suppose that, in Bentham’s view, the recognition of the 
principle of utility as a criterion has its spr”ig in the sym- 
pathetic feelings. This was certainly the case with Bentham 
himself. He was a man easily moved to compassion and 
sympathy, and, in his own person, was very sensitive to pain. 
But he was lacking in the capacity for •thinking himself into 
the moods and states of other men ; moreover, the many 
prejudices and hindrances arising from egoism which he had 
encountered on his way through life left him with no very 
great opinion of the power of disinterested sympathy in 
the world. If his own sympathy induced him not only to 
labour throughout his life, both practically and theoretically, for 
the furtherance of human happiness, — a labour which brought 
him ndther profit nor worldly honours, — and if, in addition to 
this, he entertained great hopes that the principle of utility 
would succeed in enforcing its claims, he depended chiefly. 
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both in his efforts and in his hopes, on the belief that if only 
every individual laboured with prudence and energy to promote 
his own happiness, the egoistic interests ‘themselves would form 
a harmony resulting in general happiness. In reality, that is to 
say, he depends upon the harmony of well-understood interests. 
In his Deontology, a work published from a pupil’s notes after 
his death, this point of view is especially prominent He 
adopts a standpoint here which reminds us of that of the 
French Helvetius, an author whom he held in .high esteem. 
Although other pupils of Bentham have protested against 
attributing the views expounded in this work, as they stand, to 
Bentham, yet it seems probable that we have here a true state- 
ment of some portion of his views, and that he himself was not 
clear as to the relation in which they stood to other of his 
tenets. All virtue is here reduced to the individual sagacity 
which prompts a man to help other men in order that he may 
receive help from them again ; while hope in the future is 
grounded in the belief that public opinion will become increas- 
ingly powerful, and that the judgments formed by public opinion 
will be more and more determined by insight into the harmony 
of enlightened self-interests. The idea of this great harmony 
inspired Bentham, as Adam Smith had been inspired by the 
harmony of economic interests. That which, with Adam Smith, 
is political economy, becomes extended under Bentham’s treat- 
ment until it practically includes the whole of ethics. He starts 
from the conception that the race consists of isolated individuals, 
every one of whom is eagerly striving to get the greatest possible 
number of goods at the least possible cost. Even such a great 
admirer of Bentham as Stuart Mill has admitted that the 
former only knew “ the business part of human affairs.” But 
we must remember that, at any rate, Bentham stood in no 
“ business " relation to his own views and efforts.*® 

Bentha'n’s ideas soon gained an influence over men who 
were active in public life. But nothing that can be called a 
school^or deflnite party gathered round him. He lived a very 
retired life, and only influenced people through his writings. 
Towards the end of his life his tendency of thought was 
represented by an organ of its own {The Westminster Review) 
which took up a sharply antagonistic attitude towards the . 
old party journals (the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews). 
His most active co-workers were his friend James Mill, and 
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the latter's son, John Stuart Mill. The supporters of Bentham’s 
principle of utility wer^ generally called Utilitarians,” a term 
which Stuart Mill believed himself to have introduced, but 
Bentham himself had already used it Like the name ” Posi- 
tivism,” “ Utilitarianism " covers various and divergent theories ; 
for an ethical system is not exhaustively characterised by the 
criterion it employs for the ascertainment of worth. The ethical 
problem embraces other questions besides this. We may mention, 
in particulaif that a “ Utilitarian ” (in the widest sense) need 
not necessarily take the same view as to the psychological 
foundation of ethics as that held by Bentham. 

Among Bentham's co-workers James Mill occupies the 
first place. His philosophical importance consists mainly in 
the fact that he attempted to supply the psychological basis 
which was lacking in Bentham’s ethics. His education at the 
University of Edinburgh, where he had attended lectures by 
Dugald Stewart, a pupil of Reid’s, was a fitting preparation for 
such a task He was born on April 6, 1773, south of 

Scotland, and grew up in needy circumstances. His father was 
a village shoemaker. His mother came of people in a better 
position, and it was owing to her spirit and ambition that her 
son’s excellent abilities were adequately developed. James 
Mill afterwards received help from Sir John Stuart, a landed 
proprietor in whose family he was tutor. He studied theology 
in Edinburgh, but seems early to have abandoned the idea of 
becoming a clergyman, although it was not till much later (even 
later than his son has described in the bio, raphy) that his 
views became distinctly anti-thcological. At the age of thirty 
he went to London, where he gained his living by literary 
work. An anxious time followed, for he married and had 
a large family of children whom he supported by his pen. 
During this hard struggle for existence, however, he never gave 
up the struggle for humane ends, nor did he sacrifice any of 
his gradually developed radical views. His chief work at this 
time was his History of British India, which contains a severe 
criticism, based on thorough knowledge, of the government of 
• the East India Company. It is characteristic of the way in 
which affairs are conducted in England that notwithstanding 
this attack, Mill, when seeking a post, was offered one in the 
service of tiie Company, which used his knowledge without 
fearing his criticism. He soon ^sed himself to a high position, 
vdL li ^ • 2 B 
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and acquired great influence in the administration of Indiap 
affairs. Of great importance for him was his acquaintance 
with Bentham, which developed into a faithful friendship, in 
spite of the passing misunderstandings and collisions which were 
almost inevitable between men of such sharply-deflned and self- 
confldent characters. Mill worked hard to promote the practical 
application of the principle of utility in many departments of 
philanthropy and politics. It is even now interesting and in- 
structive to follow his efforts in this direction. ALEXANDER Bain 
gives in his James MiU^a Biography (London, 1882) a detailed 
account of Mill’s labours from year to year. Mill exerted his 
influence not only through his writings, but also, and perhaps 
still more, in conversations with a group of younger men who 
gathered round him, with members of the Radical party in 
politics, and with colleagues on the Westtninster Review. He 
is the intellectual father of the first parliamentary reform. He 
attacked the aristocracy and clergy with a zeal and severity 
which appeared to many, including Bentham, who was by no 
means inclined to be too soft spoken, altogether too strong. 
From his study chair he led the great struggle between the 
classes, which resulted in giving a new aspect to English politics. 
He showed himself more practical than Bentham in politics, 
for he did not advocate the immediate adoption of universal 
suffrage, but restricted his programme to the emancipation of 
the middle classes. He was persuaded that before the suffrage 
could safely be extended to latter circles the way must be pre- 
pared by the gradual spread of enlightenment and education. 
He held that the race was capable of unlimited progress if a 
policy could be initiated, which should be based on general 
enlightenment of the nation and universal suffrage, and governed 
by the principle of utility. Like Bentham he thought the most 
important thing was that men should have an enlightened sense 
of their ovm interests, and that they should be free to follow the 
dictates of reason. His procedure, also like that of Bentham’s, 
was mainly deductive. He too r^^arded the principle of utility 
as an efemal verity from which we have only to draw the 
consequences. Neither he nor Bentham had any sense for the « 
manifold nuances of concrete circumstances, among which the 
general prindples of ethics and the philosophy of law are to 
find their application. Legislation was not, in Bentham’s eyes, 
at all so diflSicult a matter as l^ontesquieu had supposed It 
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is true that Bentham devoted a treatise to ** the influence of 
time and place on l^islation/’ but still he was of opinion that 
there was a tendency, iTostered by prejudices and zeal in the 
defence of traditional abuses, to exaggerate the significance of 
historical circumstances. James Mill’s advance on Bentham 
consists in his endeavour to give a more definite basis to the 
general principle of the estimation of worth, from which all 
ethical and political axiomata tnedia were to be derived. He 
was led to do this by his psychological studies which he 
pursued unceasingly throughout his official labours and his 
philanthropical and political endeavours ; they closed with his 
famous work Analysis of ilie Human Mind (1829). 

This work occupies a place of great importance in the 
history of psychology, for it is the most systematic attempt 
that has been made to explain all mental phenomena by the 
association of ideas. It is a renewal of the attempt made by 
Hartley in his day (see vol. i. pp. 446 f.). James Mill’s ex- 
position is characterised by far greater clearness and fulness 
than Hartley’s. Not only does he explain all phenomena of 
consciousness as having arisen through association, but he also 
— in a somewhat artificial fashion — reduces all associations to 
the association of such ideas as have frequently occurred 
together (which has since been called association by contiguity). 
In so doing, James Mill attempts to apply the principle of 
simplicity. He lays down the rule that the number of original 
facts recognised must be as small as possible. As Bentham 
had attempted to base the whole of ethics on the single prin- 
ciple that pleasure is preferable to pain, so James Mill attempts 
to construct the whole of psycholc^y on the single principle 
that that which has once been experienced can be recalled 
when experiences which occurred with ‘it, either in space or 
time, are repeated. If this principle is sufficient to support 
a complete psycholc^ it must be admitted that psychological 
theory acquires extraordinary simplicity. Moreover, a prospect 
of t^ Ic^cal extension of empirical philosophy into all 
sfflieres, such as the older English school never dreamt of, is 
» opened up. For not only each particular idea in itself, but 
also all connections of ideas are entirely determined 1^ what- 
ever has been presented to consciousness from without Here, 
then, we haifo an unlimited prospect of influencing the 
intellectual life of man and determining the direction it shall 
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take ; for legislation, education and the ordering of external cir- 
cumstances in general determines the connections of ideas by 
which men are governed. Thus the associative psychol<^ 
not only confers the possibility of understanding men’s ideas; 
and how they have united and shaped themselves, but also of 
determining which ideas and which associations of ideas shall 
prevail in the future. It thus provides a basis for criticism and 
for fresh construction, supplies a powerful weapon against 
prejudices by exhibiting their origin, and is a means of progress 
since it replaces prejudices by new and right associations of 
ideas. In addition to Hartley’s influence we can detect here 
that of Helvetius. The De 1’ Esprit was a favourite work in 
Mill’s circle, as was also the Observations on Man. 

The associative psychology, under the form in which it 
here appears, wc must remember, is to serve as a basis for the 
recognition of the principle of utility ; hence James Mill, follow- 
ing Hartley, lays great weight on the point that not only can 
association cause one idea to recall another or excite a feeling 
of pleasure or pain, but also that several ideas and feelings may 
enter into so intimate a union with one another as to become 
inseparable, while the new totality, thus formed, possesses 
qualities which arc not possessed by any of the parts. The 
new totality formed by association can itself, as James Mill 
expresses it in the clearest exposition which he has given of the 
matter (Appendix B to his polemical Fragment on MaebintosA), 
become “ a substantive principle of human nature.” From the 
nature and value of a feeling, therefore, we cannot conclude to 
its origin. Many disputes and misunderstandings have been 
occasioned by the confounding of these two things — value and 
origin. It has been thought that a psychical faculty must 
either be absolutely original, or else that the factors which 
make up its existence must be of the same kind as itself. 
Psychical events have been compared with mechanical con- 
junctions, while in the great majority of cases they should be 
conceived in analogy with chemical events. The result of this 
mistake has been that either — ^as in the “ selflsh system ” — all 
feelings, for the sake of clearness and simplicity, have been j 
traced back to egoism, or else various feelings, differing in land 
from the beginning (some interested, others disinterested) have 
been assumed. But the associative psycholc^ Shows reasons 
in support of the view that thf disinterested feelings, like the 
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egoistic feelings, have developed out of more elementary 
feelings. As Butler has already shown (see vol. L p. 398), 
^[oism, in the strict sense of thh word, cannot be original, since 
it presupposes a conscious reckoning ; disinterested benevolence, 
however, is no more original ; it arises as follows : — Pleasure 
and pain are very early transferred from the nearest and most 
elementary causes to more remote ones, which are connected 
with|the former as conditions and means of their operation. 
Secondary feelings arise dependent on what was at first a 
means, but afterwards appears as an end. Thus motives, which 
at first only possessed value asiconditions for actions, come to 
acquire independent value, and it is thus that we can explain 
the unconditional value which we attribute to the moral feeling 
or conscience. The wellbeing of other men which, at first, 
was only a means to the wellbeing of the individual, may 
become secondary to this aim. And such secondary feelings 
may be just^as constant and immediate as the primary feelings. 
The analytic examination of the origin of such feelings in 
association will. Mill asserts, by no means weaken the value 
they may have for us : — “ Gratitude remains gratitude, re- 
sentment remains resentment, generosity generosity, in the 
mind of him who feels them after analysis, the same as 
before. The man who can trace them to their elements does 
not cease to feel them as much as the man who never thought 
about the matter. . . . They are constituent parts of 
human nature. How we are actuated when we feel them is 
matter of experience which every one knows within himself. 
Their action is what it is, whether they are simple or com- 
pound. Does a complex motive cease to be a motive when- 
ever it is discovered to be complex ? ” {Fragment on Mackintosh, 
p. 51). Mill here answers an objection Which both then and 
later has frequently been raised against the psychological 
explanation of the moral feeling — ^both in the form under 
which it appears in the older associative psychology, and in 
that which it assumes in the theory of evolution. 

But the passage quoted above from Mill itself implies that 
• the deductive application of the associative psychology has very 
definite difficulties and limits. Concrete states must first be 
studied in their historical becoming before their elements can be 
discovered. The appeal to immediate experience is a confession 
that the matter is by no meaps so simple as might appear 
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from the principles of the associative psychology. Hie new 
qualities of the product cannot be deduced from the factors. 
And the historical element in tfie conscious life of the particular 
individual which appears — at any rate provisionally — as a 
hindrance to analysis must offer in the social and political 
sphere, where it bulks much larger, a still more serious barrier 
to the deductive application of the principle of utility. 

Now this irreducible element, yielding to no analysis, was pre- 
cisely the point on which emphasis was laid by thb philosophy 
of Romanticism. England’s most famous representative of the 
Romantic school passionately tdefended that element in life 
which cannot be understood by means of any mechanical 
explanation, that original and unique element which is ex- 
hibited in every case of personal and historical development 


(p) The Romantic Personality-Philosophy 

Bentham and James Mill may be compared to two great 
rocks towering aloft in the new century, against which the waves 
of Romanticism dashed and broke. It was of the greatest 
possible significance for intellectual life in England that the 
new tendencies had such superior and consistent representatives 
of the older line of thought to deal with. The action and re- 
action between the old and the new thus became fertile in a degree 
which is seldom seen. The struggle between the two tendencies 
was a severe one, and left ineradicable traces on the personal 
development of many, but it created new forms of life-con- 
ceptions and promoted fresh intellectual endeavours which were 
of epoch-making significance for the whole intellectual life of 
Europe. 

It was through Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) 
that modem German literature and Romantic philosophy gained 
an influence in England. During his youth, as he tells us in 
his Biographta Literaria, he had been a disciple of Hume and 
of Hartley. But he was repelled by the attempt, which is so 
characteristic of the eighteenth century, to reduce all mortal 
phenomena, by means of analysis, to elementary functions, and« 
to discover mechanical laws for the life of consciousness ; to 
succeed in this, in Coleridge’s opinion, would be to destroy the 
unity and activity of mind. The study of German philosophy 
carried him far from the Engli^ school. A true Romanticist he 
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revelled in ideas of the absolute, in which the differences and 
oppositions of the finite world blended tc^ether and dis- 
appeared. In opposition to the fragmentariness of empiricism 
he set the totality discerned by intuition ; in place of analysis 
he put synthesis. He believed himself to have anticipated 
some of Schelling’s ideas ; he had so lived himself into the 
speculative course of thought that he was able to carry it on 
on his own account in the direction initiated by its original 
founders. ^ preparing his works for the press he occasionally 
confused fragments which he had translated from Schelling 
with his own writing, an erroi^ which exposed him to accusa- 
tions of plagiarism. This poetical and easily excitable mind, 
which was that of a poet and preacher rather than of a thinker, 
had some trouble in distinguishing between its own productions 
and that which it had gathered from others. Coleridge’s chief 
loan from the German philosophy was Kant’s distinction 
between reason (in the narrower sense) as the faculty of form- 
ing ideas of* the unconditioned, and understanding as the faculty 
of forming categories, which can only afford us a limited 
Icnowledge (see above, pp. 53 ff., 57, 67). He brought this dis- 
tinction into play chiefly in his search for a reconciliation be- 
tween thought and religion. All the objections which had been 
regarded by the preceding age as final were now not exactly 
rejected, but credited to the " understanding,” and discounted 
by an appeal to the deeper insight of “ reason.” Behind this 
appeal was concealed a growing sense of those elements in 
history and in life which resist or have hitherto resisted any 
scientific explanation. It was a protest against the sufficiency 
of science as hitherto developed, a protest which was offered 
(and accepted) as a new solution — a new basis. Coleridge 
never got beyond intuition and prophecy. He exercised his 
influence chiefly through conversations (or rather by mono- 
It^es addressed to his hearers). His great wo^c which was 
to reconcile philosophy with Christianity — in which he refers all 
difficult points to the sagacity of his hearers — did not succeed 
in its attempt. He was opposed alike to the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century (Hume and Voltaire), and to the ecclesiastical 
theology, congealed into outward forms and formulas. Like 
the German systematisers of Romanticism, he too attempted 
to discover a higher unity in which reflection and dogmatic 
faith are reconciled. His leading thoughts remind us of the 
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so-called “ Right ” of the Hegelian school. The Trinity, for 
example, is to be explained, according to Coleridge, by the 
application of the schetne — thesis, antithesis, and synthesis—^ 
which had played so great a part in German speculation since 
Fichte. (Under the very obvious influence of Schelling's later 
teaching, however, Coleridge comes dangerously near to de- 
ducing a quaternity, for he regards God as “ the absolute will 
or absolute identity,” the prothesis as the basis of the inter- 
play between thesis and antithesis, which become^, harmonised 
in the synthesis ! See Table Talk,]\x\y 8, 1827.) Consecutive 
thought, however, was never Coleridge’s forte. He has been 
appropriately called a religious Epicurean. He revels in 
religious thoughts and feelings, and in figures in which they 
can find symbolical expression. His was, however, a weak 
character. He was master neither of his conduct in life nor 
of his train of thought. He took refuge from life, as Carlyle 
says (see his Life of Sterlings chap viii., for an interesting 
characterisation of Coleridge) in thcosophical dreaihs. All he 
had to give was transcendental moonshine, which shed a new 
light on old things for many a young doubter and seeker, but 
which contained no new life. A man who was himself strongly 
influenced by Coleridge for some time, viz. John Sterling, the 
friend of Carlyle and of Stuart Mill, has said of him : His 
misfortune was to appear at a time where there was a man’s 
work to do — and he did it not. He was lacking in firmness 
of character ; he acknowledged doctrines in which he no longer 
believed in order to avoid the discomfort of a quarrel.” It is 
not quite clear what was the occasion of this accusation, which 
Sterling repeats in a letter to Carlyle. But when speculation 
and imagination are made the chief organs of religious thought, 
it may easily happen that more doctrines are acknowledged 
than have been realised as personal possessions. 

Be tha^^ as it may, Coleridge awoke a new sense and 
new views in many of the younger generation. Has not even 
a thinkei^ like Stuart Mill, not favourably disposed generally 
towards German speculative philosophy, placed him next to 
Bentham, and spoken of them as the two great seminal minds of 
their time I Mill’s own great and honest endeavours to learn 
from both of them we will discuss later. Most of those whom 
Coleridge temporarily influenced would have nothing to say to 
Bentham, but were willing to be led through the ** moonshine ” 




to oithodoxy — to a more pronounced orthodoxy, indeed, than 
that which had formerly obtained, ^rhaps Carlyle is right 
in saying there would have been no* Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment (no Puseyism ”) if there had been no Coleridge. It is 
certainly the case that several of the men who joined this 
movement were interested in poetic and speculative ideas 
before they were carried away by the positive ecclesiastical 
movement^ That the antitheses contained in the various 
conceptions i>f life have become more and more accentuated 
in our century — at any rate as regards their external formulae 
— is attested by the intellectual life of all countries. 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) found nourishment for 
his soul in a very different side of German philosophy. His 
study of German poetry and German thought gave him not 
a higher speculative knowledge, but a mote vivid realisation 
of the value of personality, a new faith. I'rom the German 
poets ‘he was led to the German thinkers, — from Schiller and 
Goethe to Kant and Fichte. Widely different as was his brooding 
Scotch nature — where even on the most sunny days the clouds 
never quite disperse — to Goethe’s genial humanism, yet he 
looked up to Goethe as a great example, and his creed was 
the creed of Faust From Kant his principal loan was the 
distinction between the thing-in-itself and phenomena. Every- 
thing which Nature shows us is, according to Carlyle, pheno- 
menal only. The “ philosophy of clothes ” which he expounds 
in his profound and humorous Sartor Resartus (1833) .starts 
from the thought that just as an acquaintance v 'th their clothes 
does not teach us to know the men who wear them, so an 
acquaintance with phenomena does not teach us to know the 
real ground of existence. Existence is, and must remain, 
an inscrutable and awe-inspiring mystciy. The world is the 
garment of God. Natural science only shows us the external 
mechanism ; it does not touch the kernel of existence. Nature 
is a great symbol, a revelation of ideas which can be grasped 
by no scientific method. The world is not the dead machine 
science would have us believe. Even the purely external 
« interconnection — the clothes — viewed from our little corner of 
existence is inexhaustible and incalculable. Moreover, however 
far our experience and our thoughts may reach, we can never 
get beyond the forms of space and time, and what are they but 
forms of knowledge ? They, too, form a part of the vesture 
. V 
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of the Deity which is ever being vroven anew. The wonder of 
existence conceals itself^om us because, blinded by custom, we 
take forms for realities and accept as iirst principles what are 
often only traditional tenets, to which we have grown so accus* 
tomed that wc are no longer in a position to question them. What 
is philosophy, however, but a continual struggle against custom ? 
It is “ transcendental ” just because it transcends the sphere of 
blind custom. Hence it is the part of philosophy to reawaken 
the sense of the mystery of existence, when that sense has 
become dulled by the mechanical way of looking at things. 

“ The man who cannot wonder, >vho docs not habitually wonder 
(and worship), were he President of innumerable Royal Societies 
and carried the whole Mdcantque CMcste and Hegel's Philo- 
sophy and the epitome of all Laboratories and Observatories 
with their results in his single head, is but a Pair of Spectacles 
behind which there is no Eye. Let those who have Eyes look 
through him, then he may be useful ” {Sartor Resartus, i.- 10). 

It is very obvious that Carlyle applies the distinction 
between the thing-in-itself and phenomena not in the Kantian 
spirit but in the spirit of Romanticism. Kant considered 
it was the task of science to discover the interconnection of 
phenomena according to law, and that the concept of the 
thing-in-itself indicates the limit to this attempt Roman- 
ticism, on the other hand, despises and rejects the scientific 
endeavour to range phenomenon by phenomenon according to 
definite laws. It is a never-ending task, and brings us no 
nearer to the heart of things. Carlyle himself, like the hero 
in Sartor Resartus (bk. ii. chap. 3), had gone through a period 
in his youth when the world appeared to him as a dead 
machine. The study of Hume, Gibbon and d’Alembert had 
robbed him of the religious faith of his childhood. For some 
time he occupied himself exclusively with mathematical studies, 
and his fv.'st literary work was a translation of Legendre’s 
geometry.** But his attention was then directed, throi^h 
Madame de Stael, to German literature and the great world 
of Goethe revealed itself to him. “ Four years ago,” he wrote 
in 1 824 to Goethe, “ when I read your Faust among the moun-« 
tains of my native Scotland I could not but fancy I might one 
day see you, and pour out before you as before a father the 
woes and wanderings of a heart whose mysteries you seemed 
so thoroughly to understand and could so beautifully represent” 
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Like Faust, Carlyle had no patience with science. What is 
the, use of being able^to dig a few feet|^ deeper when an infinity 
remains behind ? or, as he said in a conversation with 
Charles Darwin, How absurd it is after all to trouble whethei 
a glacier moves a little quicker or slower, or indeed whether 
it moves at all! As a good Romanticist he accepted Goethe’s 
theory of optics, and denied the right of the physicists to criticise 
it ,His hints at a conception of nature remind us of Schelling’s, 
especially o# the eleventh lecture on the “ Method of Academical 
Study,” where it is stated, inUr a/ta, that ideas symbolist them- 
selves in things, and that eippiricism conceives reality quite 
apart from its real significance, since it is the nature of symbols 
to have a life of their own. Natural science, then, takes 
symbols for absolute reality. 

But it is not external nature which attracts Carlyle’s interest 
Man is for him the real revelation, the true schechina, the 
highest syipbol No analysis is able to exhaust his essence. 
Locke and his followers tried to analyse and mechanise the 
spirit out of existence. And a great endeavour has been made 
to make the whole of conduct mechanical, to reduce it to the 
mechanism of feelings of pleasure and pain, to make the principle 
of utility the rule, and to e.xclude every original, spontaneous 
and independent action. fientham and Utilitarianism weic 
the object of sharp criticism and bitter mockery on Carlyle’s 
part The only significance he could attribute to the principle 
of utility was negative and disintegrating. It might be useful 
in criticising the old order of things, but it 'ould never pro- 
duce a new one. It sets a dead mechanism of interests in 
place of the living personal morality which springs from the 
be&rt’s striving to fulfil its inner ideal. Zealously as Carlyle 
inveighed against what he called the ‘'cause and effect philo- 
sophy,” he inveighed no less zealously against an ethic baised 
6n “ virtue by profit and loss,” and he sees in Bentfcam’s theory 
a solution of the problem : “ Given a world of knaves to educe 
an Honesty from their united action.” 

Among Carlyle’s objections to analytic psychology and to 
Utilitarianism not the least considerable is that they lay too 
great weight on conscious reflection. Everything great arises and * 
grows in silence I Only he who can be silent becomes a great 
man, and a great act which is undertaken with full conscious- 
ness of its greatness is, when viewed aright, seen to be a little 
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act. The poets do well to hymn the night Full, clear con- 
sciousness belittles and mechanises everything. The highest 
truth can only exist for man in the form of a symbol ; the symbol 
speaks and is silent, discovers and conceals at the same time. 

Carlyle is no more favourably disposed towards theolt^cal 
dogma than towards natural science and empirical philosophy. 
Only under symbolic form can men possess the truth. But 
symbols, like clothes, grow old and wear out, and new ones 
must be formed to take the place of the old ones. *■ Philosophy, 
which is a struggle against custom, has especially to struggle 
against religious ideas which have become mechanical from 
habit Carlyle describes his standpoint as natural super- 
naturalism. The divine powers work within and without us. 
But they work within us in a natural manner. As in external 
nature the living garment of God is ever being woven anew, 
so the inner sense is ever weaving new forms of spiritual life. 
Every man must find his own symbol and his own religion, 
and every man must commit his work to the ever -flowing 
stream of time. " By Religion^’ says Carlyle {On Heroes and 
Hero-worshtp, Lect. i.) “ I do not mean here the church- 
creed which a man professes, the articles of faith which he 
will sign. . . . But the thing a man does practically believe 
(and this is often enough without asserting it even to himself 
— much less to others) — the thing a man does practically lay 
to heart and know for certain concerning his vital relations to 
this mysterious Universe." To speculate further as to the 
nature of God is idle. Each one of us has enough to do 
in performing the work which lies within our power. Carlyle’s 
view of religion, however, is the same as that of Goethe and 
Fichte in his later works {Fundamental Features of the Present 
Age, and the Nature of a Scholar) ; indeed he explicitly refers 
to the latter. Of all the German philosophers, Fichte exercised 
the strongest influence on Carlyle. The God-idea penetrates 
everything — ^the spiritual and the physical world ; every spiritual 
being is « spark of the same, Whether his concept of God is 
theistic or pantheistic he will not decide. In a letter criticising 
Sartor Resartus, John Sterling raises, inter alia, the objec- • 
tion that the God spoken of in the book was not a personal 
God ; Carlyle declares this to be an abstract question which 
he neither can nor \nll discuss {Life of Sterling, part ii. chap. ii.). 

Carlyle’s protests against empirical and critical science as 
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well as against theolc^ placed him in an isolated position. 
He felt a stranger in his age. It was a decadent age, 
undone through scep^cism and analysis, the s^e of mechan- 
ism. It was lacking in spirituality, it was lacking in faith. 
Faith is the expression of the truth of life, mysterious and 
indescribable like all vital activities. Since the fall of the 
Roman world no age has been so sceptical, so untrue, and so 
depraved as the eighteenth century, the effects of which persist 
into* our o\vn century. It was an age in which no ideals 
could grow and flourish (jOh Heroes^ Lect v., Histoty of tfu 
French Revol, vol. i. chap, ii.)., The law of the three stages 
comes out clearly enough in Carlyle, who probably had it from 
Fichte and the Saint-Simonians. Carlyle, however, expresses 
himself more forcibly than any other author who makes use 
of this law concerning the miserableness of his own time. 
Both in speaking and writing he deplored the fact of having 
been *born in such a miserable age. His powerful imagina- 
tion, his fervent and easily excitable disposition and his deep 
melancholy, which was increased by constant bodily illness 
(dyspepsia) caused him to dwell by preference on the dark 
side of his age, which he exaggerated in comparison with that 
of earlier periods. He found it difficult to imagine that this 
century might be a time of transition to a better, positive age ; 
as indeed, according to the law of the three stages, it is said to 
be. Not that he really believed that there could be a breach 
in development ; “ it is a misunderstanding,” he says, “ to think 
that the phoenix is completely destroyed by fire and there 
lies, a heap of ashes, until a new bird miraculously arises ; no, 
destruction and creation go hand in hand, and the new 
garment is woven while the dissolution of the old is proceeding 
(Sartor Resartus, iii. chap. vii.). But Carlyle himself could not 
And the new threads, though he is convinced that none of the 
spiritual values of preceding ages can be lost : *^In spite of 
beaver sciences and temporal spiritual hebetude and cecity, 
man and his universe are eternally divine, and no pq^st noble- 
ness or revelation of the divine can or will ever be lost to 
m him " (Life of Sterling, part i. chap, viii.). 

He does not, like Coleridge and Hegel, attempt to establish 
this conviction of the conservation of values by any symbolic 
exfdanation of dogmas and ceremonies. But he would have 
the reverence, the wonder, the passionate renunciation and 
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labour which the faith of past times partly attested, partly 
conditioned, preserved to the life of the future. This endeavour 
explains his standpoint — his opposition at once to scientific 
criticism and to theological faith. He seeks for the basis of 
the conservation of values far deeper than analysis or tradition 
could reach, t.e. in the core of personality. The living garment 
of the never-dying divine force must be woven from within. 
But is it possible to evoke once more these inner forces, after 
the period of dissolution which we have reached? Carlyle 
hovers between faith in the preservation of values or of inner 
forces and the gloomy picture which his age presented. This 
picture, it seems, appeared to him in darker and darker 
colours. In his youth he took offence at Bentham*s phil- 
anthropy, in his old age to Gladstone's zeal for the political and 
material development of England. He declared, one day, in 
conversation (March 1867, see the Diaries of CAROLINE Fox) : 

** The country is going to perdition at a fearful rate, — I give 
it about fifty years to accomplish its fall.” A weeping 
Jeremiah, his voice rises in the old song of lamentation, which 
he had begun to sing forty years ago ; now, as then, he can 
find no light amid the darkness. 

The cause which made Carlyle view his own times in such 
sombre colours must not be sought in his own melancholy and 
hyper-sensitiveness alone. It is contained also in the unrest and 
doubt of the age, in the increasingly sharp opposition between 
the opposing forces within the sphere of spiritual life, in the 
continued balancing of accounts between the old and the 
new in which debit and credit are so hard to disentangle. We 
have seen a series of thinkers, from Rousseau, Lessing, and 
Kant onwards, confronted each in turn with this problem. 
But few were predestined to feel its sting by their whole 
nature as was the Scotch peasant’s son, brought up in the 
strict Presbyterian faith, and living through and experiencing 
in his own life the spiritual forces and conflicts of his age. It 
is a problem which will acqpmpany the human race upon its 
way until it reaches — if it ever does — ‘'the third kingdom.” 
That Carlyle saw darkness only all around him is due to the « 
high claims he made on the solution of the problem. His own 
in-dwelling ideality, his inner light made the darkness round 
him so black. He says somewhere that the world must seem 
bad to every young and ardent spirit who comes into it with 
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great aims, and who sees life clearly as it is, for how else can 
his force and heroism come into play ? Were the world good, 
he would be quite useless ! Human force and ideality, then, 
make the world seem evil ; evil is the shadow of ourselves, a 
shadow which does not remain outside our ego, but which 
extends to our own hearts. The unhappiness of man arises 
from his greatness, from the infinite which stirs within him, 
and which can find no breathing space in the forms of finitude 
{Sartor Resartus, ii. 9 ; Life of Sterlings i. 5). 

But the cause also lay in Carlyles incorrigible Romanticism. 
He is conspicuous, even amo^g Romanticists, in inability to 
discover ideality in that indefatigable faithful work which 
ranges member by member and leads through the small to 
the great. He has nothing but derision for science, and for 
all endeavours connected therewith in the domain of practice. 
And yet he who had spoken such noble — even if loud- 
sounding — words on the significance of silence and of quiet 
preparation would naturally, one would think, have learnt 
that from stones which, taken individually, are insignificant 
enough, proud and noble edifices can be reared. This was 
the faith of Bentham, this the faith of Glad.stone. And this 
is the faith which underlies all the detailed investigations of 
science. Charles Darwin was right when he said of Carlyle 
that he was a narrow-minded man. His idealism was timid 
because he lacked understanding for the significance of 
intellectual and practical work. His faith in personal life was 
not firm enough for him to rely on its permant ‘*t existence, no 
matter to how much analysis and criticism it might be subjected. 
But the core of life can surely pass through the fire unscathed ! 
Carlyle was right in saying that one cannot live on criticism, 
but he did not see what ideal forces may lie behind the work 
of criticism. At this point the Romanticist became a Philistine. 

For the basis of spiritual and social life of* the future 
Carlyle looks to that which, in his conviction, has been 
the support of the past, Le. hero-worship, the cult of great 
men. The infinite force which works and symbolises itself 
• in all things appears in a higher degree in men, and highest 
of all in great men. As with Fichte, his belief in the appear- 
ance and significance of elect spirits is clo.sely connected 
with his faith in the activity of the deity in ail finite beings 
(see above, p. 150). By heroes or great men Carlyle under- 
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stands those who lead others and are taken as examples by them; 
the creators of all that the ordinary run of men try to cany out 
and attain. All the works which we see accomplished around 
us in the human world germinated in the hearts of great men. 
There invisible forces play upon them and, after the period 
of quiet receptivity is accomplished, bring them to birth in 
the visible world. Hence the history of great men is the 
soul of the history of the world. 'The hero may appear as 
prophet, poet, or statesman, but under all forms he represents 
the great concentrated force of life in contrast to all externality, 
dispersion, and limitation. Confronted with him, there stirs 
in all men the deep need of reverence, the divine spark. (On 
this point too, Carlyle reminds us of Fichte, especially of his 
Reden an die deutsche Nation, see above, p. 1 5 2.) It is the hero 
who discovers the hidden thoughts of existence and of the 
age, and announcing these by word and action to other men 
advances the human race. Never more than at the present 
day has there been need of such heroes, of an enlightened 
aristocracy, able to lead. The great social gulf which makes 
itself felt throughout the history of the world becomes broader 
and broader in our times. Carlyle had already indicated this in 
his Sartor Resartus (in his chapter on “Helotage” iii. 4.), before 
his distinctively social works appeared, in which he bewails the 
bodily and spiritual hunger of the masses. National education 
and emigration on a large scale are the remedies which he 
suggests. He looks round in vain, however, for new prophets 
and new men like Hengist and Horsa to initiate the new 
measures. But to go deeper into the social question was not 
Carlyle’s intention ; he had all too great a scorn for philan- 
thropists, political economists, and politicians. Instead of that 
he turned to history to find great figures and types, whose 
example might haply arouse and unite an exhausted and 
divided rac'd. Carlyle influenced large circles, chiefly by his 
historical writings. By means of these writings his thoughts at 
the preSbnt day are gaining influence with increasing numbers. 
To many he himself was one of the heroes whom he described, 
one of those who possess the faculty of feeling, seeing and • 
expressing the needs and the thoughts of their time. It is 
not our business to diseq^s his merits as an historian : that is 
a question which comes before another tribunal. But we notice, 
once again, his prevtiling Romanticism in the great stress 
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he lays on the original, spontaneous and inexplicable ele- 
ment in great personalities. He makes no definite attempt 
to explain the relation in which great men stand to the race — 
although one mark of great men is their conspicuous faculty 
for owing something to others, because their spiritual sense 
and needs are higher than those of ordinary men. Carlyle’s 
explanation of a hero is mystical only ; he regards him as an 
incarnation of the infinite force which works in all things. 
Here, too, w6 note the Romanticist’s horror of analysis and of 
the “ cause and effect philosophy.” 

Carlyle, however, does not go so far as a later view, which 
regards great men as the “aim of history.” He looks upon them 
rather as great causes and, hence as great servants. He pro- 
claims the cult of the heroic — but he sees clearly that it is 
no deed of heroism either to be worshipped by or to rule a 
stupid crowd. “ Hero-worship if you will {Past and Present^ i. 
6) ; yes, friegds : but, first of all, by being ourselves of heroic 
mind. A whole world of Heroes ; a world not of Flunkies 
where no Hero-King can reign : that is what we aim at ! ” 


{c) Critical Philosophy 

The year 1829 is notable for the appearance of James 
Mill’s Analysis, in which the work of the English school of 
empirical philosophy was energetically resumed, and the publi- 
cation, in the Edinburgh Review, of WILLIAM HAMILTON’S 
treatise on The Philosophy of the Unconditioned \ which sowed 
the seeds of critical philosophy on English soil. Hamilton was 
bom at Glasgow in 1788, and studied there and at Oxford. 
When his epoch-making treatise appearec^ he was Professor of 
History at the University of Edinburgh, after having spent 
many years at the Rar. His point of departure in philosophy 
was the position taken by the Scotch school ; this School was 
founded by Reid, and gave expression to the reaction against 
Hume’s sceptical and negative conclusions. Reid and his dis- 
ciples hoped to correct these conclusions by the help of more 
^xact psychological observation, but their zeal misled them into 
assuming the existence in the mind of a number of original 
faculties and instincts. They too often rejected results reached 
by means of analysis and criticism, appealin|r instead to “ common 
sense ” ; an appeal which evoked from Kant the trenchant remark 
YOU II , 2 C 
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that a man shows his common sense by using it not by appeal- 
ing to it, and that Hume’s common sex^se may have been just 
as good as Reid’s. K^nt is here (in the introduction to the 
Prolegomena) taking up the cudgels for Hume, to whom he 
owed so much. But Kant, too, in his own way, attempted to 
refute him ; hence Kant too, with Reid and his disciples, must be 
reckoned among his opponents. William Hamilton endeavoured 
to unite Reid’s doctrine with that of Kant. He developed his 
own particular views in the treatise above-menfioned and in 
a series of subsequent ones as well as in the essays published 
in the Edinburgh Review^ amongst which the Philosophy of 
Perception (1830) deserves especial mention. They are of 
great interest from the point of view of epistemology as well as 
of the philosophy of religion. His collected essays were after- 
wards published under the title of Disiussions on Philosophy. 
In 1836 he was appointed profcssoi of philosophy in Edin- 
burgh, and here until his death (1856) he delivered lectures to 
large audiences on psychology and logic. These lectures played 
an important part in shaping philosophical development in 
Scotland. They were subsequently published under the title 
Lectures on Metaphysics (2 vols.) and Lectures on Logic (2 vols.). 
Hamilton was an acute thinker, an eager searcher after truth, 
and, despite his Scotch nature, spiritually akin to Lessing ; 
he was a man of comprehensive learning, too, within the sphere 
of the history of philosophy. 

In his treatise on the Philosophy of the Unconditioned, 
which is a criticism of Schelling and Comte and, to a certain 
extent, of Kant also, Hamilton attempts to show that only 
the conditioned and limited can be the object of knowledge, 
and that the attempt to set up a philosophy of the uncon- 
ditioned is doomed to failure. But he not content with 
destructive criticism ; he gives in outline a complete theory of 
knowledge, isolated points of which were still further elabor- 
ated in his later works. . His main thesis is : to think is to 
conditioh. He means by this that we determine everything 
we are able to conceive and comprehend by its relation to 
something else by which it is conditioned and limited. Wtf 
cannot conceive an absolute whole ; every whole is only a 
part of a lai^er whole for us. Neither can we conceive an 
absolute part ; every part can be conceived as, in its turn, 
divided into parts !md therefore as a whole. Nor, again, can 
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we conceive an infinite whole ; for it would take infinite time 
to review all its paits« Thus, neither the absolutely limited 
nor the absolutely unlimited can be an object of knowledge. 
Our knowledge deals with the conditionally limited. The 
philosophy of the unconditioned, which claims to be able to 
construct a scientific concept of the unconditioned, which is 
said to be at once absolute totality and absolute infinity, 
sins s^ainst the nature of our knowledge. In a later appendix 
to the treatfte {Discussions^ p. 577 and f. : Conditions of the 
Thinkable) Hamilton argues that since all knowledge consists 
of a judgment uniting two members, the relativity of thought 
is demonstrated. Moreover, all knowledge depends on a 
relation between subject and object ; we can never get beyond 
this opposition unless we are prepared to follow Schelling and 
become absorbed in the absolute unity, abandoning knowledge 
for mysticism. 

A second relation which plays an essential part in our 
knowledge is that between thing and quality, and thing and 
quality are certainly only known in their reciprocal relation. 
On a nearer determination of things we determine them tem- 
porally {protensively\ spatially {extensively)^ or with regard to the 
degree of their qualities {intensively) ; all these determinations, 
however, are relative, for temporal, spatial or quantitative 
determination presupposes each of the others. The concept of 
cause, also, is subordinated by Hamilton to a law which might 
be called the law of epistemological relation (Lw of relativity). 
He regards it as a limitation of our knowledge that we can 
only understand things when we have discovered their causes. 
We cannot think an unconditioned beginning. The beginning 
of a phenomenon can be nothing more . than an apparent be- 
ginning, Neither can we think an unconditioned end. The 
disappearance of a phenomenon can only be apparent To 
discover the conditions of a phenomenon means tS unite it 
with other phenomena, to regard it *s a member of a relation, 
for we are unable to conceive the unconditioned. Every 
existence appears in our knowledge as relative ; it is united to 
\ preceding existence. Wherever there is a real addition to 
something already existing — ^not a mere transformation of this 
into a new form, and wherever there is a real loss — not 
a recurrence under another form, we find ourselves face to 
face with the incomprehensible. There is thus an absolute 
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tautology between an effect and its causes, and the one may 
be rediscovered in the other. The rausal concept, then, is 
not, as Reid and Kant, each in his own way, assumed, an 
independent, isolated concept It is but a special form of the 
general mode of working of our consciousness, a special 
example of the fundamental law that our knowledge is by its 
very nature confined to the conditioned and limited. 

Through this epistemological law of relativity Hamilton 
has shed light on an essential side of our knowledge. Instead 
of Reid’s appeal to the instinct of common sense, and of Kant’s 
scholastic table of categories, Hamilton gives us an analysis of 
the fundamental forms of cognitive consciousness, and points 
out a characteristic common to them all. He holds psychology 
to be the fundamental science for philosophy. Consciousness 
is to the philosopher what the Bible is to the theologian, and 
the original pronouncements of consciousness must be accepted 
as true, since they underlie all our knowledge. On this point 
Hamilton sometimes expresses himself in the same way as 
Reid. “ The root of our nature cannot be a lie ” — hence the 
assumption of an opposition between consciousness and its 
object, to which, according to Hamilton, immediate conscious- 
ness witnesses, must be accepted as true This is Hamilton’s 
simple solution of the problem of the existence of a world 
independent of consciousness. The problem, indeed, is hardly 
allowed to show itself. In Hamilton’s opinion “ natural 
realism ” has the right on its side. 

On the individual psychological and logical questions which 
Hamilton has treated with great acuteness and learning we 
must not enter here."^ But we will pause for a moment to 
note the consequences which he deduces from the limitation of 
knowledge. The value of philosophy cannot, of course, in his 
opinion, consist in the revelation of absolute truth. Its value 
depends not on any finished results but on the continual 
stimulus it supplies to our intellectual activity. Speculation 
is a gymnastic for the mind. Lessing is right in placing the 
search after truth higher than the possession of the truth. A 
waking error is better than a slumbering truth. Philosophy 
loses nothing of its value because it concludes with the recc^- 
nition, founded on an insight into the conditions of our 
knowledge, of our ignorance (with the d<xta ignorantia, as 
Hamilton, following Cusanus, calls it). In arriving at this its 
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ptoptt conclnsion it has developed and exercised our noblest 
intellectual powers. 

This uncertainty iMth r^fard to the absolute nature of 
existence arises because our thought concludes with a dilemma, 
both horns of which are incomprehensible. If we are to know 
the unconditioned it must present itself to us either as an 
unconditioned limited, an absolute totality, or else as an un- 
conditioned unlimited, an infinite in time, place, and quality ; 
but vfc can qpmprehend neither the one nor the other, since 
both ‘contradict the law of relativity. Hamilton does not 
believe, however, that we either must or can remain in this 
dilemma. For, in virtue of thi logical principle of excluded 
middle between two conflicting possibilities, one of the two 
alternatives must be true. Thus there is not merely room for 
belief here, but the necessity for faith arises. We have learnt 
that our knowledge is no measure of existence, and we have 
learnt <hat a choice must be made. The idea of an uncon- 
ditioned is nbt, as Kant thought, a positive idea, which has its 
natural root in the nature of our knowledge ; on the contrary, 
it denotes the negation of all knowledge. While Coleridge 
accepted Kant’s doctrine of ideas, it was precisely on this point 
that Hamilton diflered from him. He considers both the 
possibility and necessity of faith to be demonstrated ; for in the 
idea of the unconditioned we have two equally incompre- 
hensible alternatives presented to us, between which, neverthe- 
less, logical necessity obliges us to choose. 

The choice, according to Hamilton, is determined by practical 
ethical considerations. We need an unconditioned Being, on 
whom our spirits can depend for protection and preservation. And 
we construct an idea of this Being by means of an analogy with 
our own nature. Hamilton cannot agree with Kant’s criticism 
of the spiritualistic psychology. Consciousness is certainly, he 
says {iMtures on Metaphysics, i. p. 1 5 8), the condition of all 
our inner phenomena ; but it is itself only a phenomenon ; 
behind it there must lie something of which it is the property, 
and this must be something which is different from that which 
Jies behind material phenomena. We now extend, by means 
of an anal(^, the relation which holds between our mind and 
our body, and conceive it as holding between the unconditioned 
spiritual Being in whom we believe and the world of relativities 
which knowledge discovers to os. By means of this analogy. 
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Hamilton makes the transition from philosophy to theology. 

The end of philosophy is the banning of theology. But, he 
goes on to say that no difficulty presents*Itself in theology which 
has not already made its appearance in philosophy. And 
this is proved by his own doctrine ; for the existence of that 
unconditioned Being, which must be the object of faith, is 
proved by an inference from analogy ; it is supposed to be 
related to the world as the soul is to the body ; but in that 
case it is still conditioned, relative! Hamilton^ has noWhere 
shown how the transition to faith delivers us from the epfstem- 
olc^ical difficulties which he himself had so forcibly asserted. 
He holds with Fichte that a G<x) who could be comprehended 
would be a limited being ; but a God who could be brought 
into relation with a world, even if He remained incompre- 
hensible, would be a conditioned being, and if we still maintain 
that His nature is unconditioned our concept of Him contains 
a contradiction. As regards the content of faith, it is evident 
from Hamilton — and might be confirmed froin a host of 
thinkers, from Liebniz onwards — that every attempt to con- 
struct a speculative or religious conception of the world is 
based, consciously or unconsciously, on a conclusion from 
analogy. Hamilton’s whole standpoint, which is characterised 
by his psychological starting-point, his critical analysis of the 
conditions and limits of knowledge in which he follows 
where he does not correct Kant’s line of thought, and finally 
his philosophy of religion based on analogy, reminds us of 
such German thinkers as Fries and Benekc. 

Two years after Hamilton’s death, his pupil, Henry 
Mansel, delivered a series of lectures which were published 
under the title of Limits of Religious Thought. He here draws 
from Hamilton’s teaching the conclusion that a scientifically 
grounded theology is impossible, because our knowledge 
cannot atHin to the unconditioned. At the same time, how- 
ever, he asserts that science cannot throw stones at theology : 
only if we possessed an absolute knowledge, a philosophy of the 
uncondi^oned, could revelation be refuted. And in agreement 
with Joseph Butler’s (see voL i. p. 399) — a work which* 

has largely influenced religious discussion in England durii^ 
the luresent centuiy — ^he maintains that the difficulties and 
contradictions which appear in theological opinions would 
emerge in any attempt at a complete world-conception, even 
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wer« the latter grounded on Nature and reason. From which 
he concludes that the difficulties arise not from revelation, but 
from the limitation of veason. What we are not able to under- 
stand, then, we must believe. It is our duty to believe in the 
personality of God, although it may seem to us self-contradictory 
that an unconditioned Being should have personality, since 
personality presupposes opposition and limitation. We must 
believe in the dogmas of atonement and eternal punishment, 
even*though these dogmas conflict with our ideas of love and 
justice. What appears to us love and justice may perhaps appear 
something diflcrent to God. We see a part only, not the 
whole With an extended horizon we should see everything 
in a different light. Just as Hamilton had already taught that 
it is owing to the imperfection of our nature that we conceive 
things as causes and effects, so Mansel teaches that human 
ethics are a corollary from the limitations of human nature; 
henc& we cannot argue from human to divine morality. 
For instance, it is man’s duty to forgive, because his selfish- 
ness requires curbing, but this reason for the necessity of 
forgiveness cannot hold good of God 1 ! Thus both human 
conscience and human thought are deprived of all influence in 
the estimation of religious ideas. Without rudder, and without 
compass, man, according to Mansel, must navigate on the 
ocean of religion. Whether the theological voyage is more 
likely to prosper in this way is perhaps open to question — at 
any rate, until the superhuman thought and superhuman con- 
science which are exalted above all logical and ethical diffi- 
culties stand revealed. Mansel’s philosophy c.' religion was at 
first welcomed as a useful weapon against rationalism and 
speculation. But the first enthusiasm has somewhat abated,'*’ 
for it has been discovered that this weapon is only too apt to 
wound those who use it. It is of course clear that however 
much the necessity and possibility of a leap from thought and 
conscience to faith be emphasised, man can never jump off his 
own shadow, not even by means of the boldest salto mortale. 

In addition to Hamilton and his disciples there was yet 
, anqther thinker through whom Kant’s theory of knowledge 
became fruitful in England; this was WiLLlAM Whewell 
(1795-1866), of the University of Cambridge, who devoted him- 
self first to natural science (mineralc^) and afterwards to phil- 
osophy. In the year 1 837 he published a work entitled History 
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of the Inductive Sciences^ which was followed, some y&rs later 
(1840) the Philosophy of the Inductive Saences founded upon 
their History. In these works he attempts to supply an historl* 
cal proof of the correctness of Kant’s fundamental conceptions, 
which, however, he did not himself always grasp with sufficient 
distinctness and clearness. Whewell stands on the soil of the 
English school, for he maintains that all knowledge develops 
on the basis of experience. Mental science and natural science, 
therefore, in his opinion, are alike inductive sciences. Induc- 
tion, however, does not merely mean the collection and com- 
parison of facts ; it also means the grouping of facts under an 
appropriate conception, the reduction of them to a general 
law. And the history of the inductive sciences shows us that 
such colligation and reduction is only possible when there are 
already present to the minds of inquirers ideas and points of 
view such as enable them to discover the law which combines 
the facts. The facts must be combined by a psychical act, 
the possibility of which lies in the nature of the mind. Every 
inquirer, therefore, proceeds from premises which cannot be 
deduced from particular facts. A closer scrutiny of the manner 
in which great discoverers, e.g. Kepler and Newton, arrived at 
their results, affords an opportunity of discussing this concep- 
tion of the method of induction at greater length. Kepler was 
already familiar with the conception of an ellipse, and Newton 
with that of attraction, and it was only in virtue of this famili- 
arity that they were able to make their discoveries. Whewell 
does not mean that such conceptions must be already perfect to 
the mind in their complete form, but that no di.scovery can be 
made without the co-operation of an activity working according 
to its own laws. Even when special ideas {e.g. those of the 
ellipse and of attraction) have developed under the influence of 
experience, we come back ultimately to fundamental concepts 
which express nothing but the laws of the faculty of knowledge 
itself, and tSese laws come into play in all experience, from the 
most simple sensuous perception to the widest induction. 

If we scrutinise the mode in which our knowledge is active, 
we discover a number of forms or fundamental concepts — ^the , 
concepts of time and space as the foundation of mathematics, 
the causal concept as the foundation of the mechanical sciences, 
the concept of end as the /oundation of the organic sciences, 
and the concept of duty as the foundation of ethics — concepts 
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which <&n neither be reduced to simple forms, nor deduced 
from perception. Whewell contents himself with tabulating 
these concepts without subjecting them to any closer examina- 
tion, hence his view acquires a certain similarity to that of 
Reid’s; while Hamilton, as we know, made an interesting 
attempt to exhibit the different fundamental concepts as 
different expressions of the epistemological law of relativity. 
Nor did Whewell display in his conception of the relation 
between philosophy and theology the critical acuteness which 
characterises* Hamilton. His work is important as a prepara- 
tion for a theory of induction. It threw great light on the 
method of induction regarded (as a method of discovery^ but as 
Stuart Mill, his great opponent urged, it overlooked the 
importance of induction as a method of proof. But an inquirer 
who occupied himself chiefly with the history of the inductive 
sciences would naturally place in the foreground that particular 
point, of view which Whewell asserted w’ith so much energy. 


CHAPTER II 


JOHN STUART MILL 

(a) Biography and Characterisation 

John Stuart Mill, the son of James Mill, was bom in 
London, May 20, 1806. He is an example of early in- 
tellectual development This development, however^ was 
effected at high intellectual pressure, such as a less powerful 
or original nature could scarcely have borne ; even in Mill’s 
case it left traces affecting both his spiritual and bodily health 
which were only very gradually effaced. His father was his 
tutor. At the age of three years he began to leara Greek 
and, soon afterwards, arithmetic ; at the same time, of course, 
he learnt the English language and grammar. Latin was 
added when he was eight years old. He was given ex- 
haustive works on universal history to study by himself, and 
was expected to give his father an account of what he had read 
during their walks. After he had gone through a great part of 
Greek and Roman literature he attacked Ic^ic, which he also 
read by himself and afterwards, by way of supplementation, 
went Idirough and discussed with his father while walking. 
Then followed reading on economics, and a careful study 
of Demos^ienes and Plato, especial attention being paid to 
argumentation and method. While still a very young boy he 
had to teach his younger brothers and sisters, which gave him 
practice Tn mastering and applying what he had leamt But 
there was no sort of “ cramming.” His father took care that , 
understanding should keep pace with acquirements, or better 
still, should precede it : " Anything which could be found out 
by thinking,” says J. S. Mill in his AutoHogrephy (p. 31), "I 
never was told, until 1 had exhausted my efforts to find it out 
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for myselC" Mill holds up the way in which he himself 

was educated as a model for others. He thinks that every boy 
or girl of average capacities and good health could do as 
much as a sense of filial duty had led him to accomplish. 
Even if the demands made be beyond the capacities of the 
child, Mill thinks it is pedagogically correct to make such 
demands : “ A pupil from whom nothing is ever demanded 
which he cannot do, never does all he can” {Jh, p. 32). 
HeVould ^ever for one moment admit that this education 
whibh, as he used to say, had "given him the advantage of a 
quarter of a century over his contemporaries ” had exercised 
any prejudicial effects on his development and his health. But 
there can be no doubt that a nervous crisis which came upon 
him later, as well as a weakness of the nerves from which he 
suffered from his thirtieth year to the end of his life, were 
to a great extent the results of the one-sided and forced 
development of his childish years. This, at any rate, is the 
opinion of* his friends (see A. Bain : John Stuart MiU, a 
Criticism, London, 1882). Nor will Mill ever allow that work 
can be injurious. Although a zealous empiricist he was 
spiritualist enough to refuse to admit that physiological dis- 
positions and states exert any essential influence. Hence he 
not only believed that mental development can be hastened 
forward without any injury to health, but he also acknowledged 
no original differences between individuals. The foundation 
of the hopes which he entertained for the future of humanity 
was his firm belief that all qualities of character are the results 
of education and of external social relations, so that human 
characters can be changed by means of educational and social 
reforms to an indefinite degree in the same direction. In this 
connection he constantly enforces the* teaching of Helvetius, 
who had found in James Mill and Bentham zealous adherents. 
But apart from its physical consequences, such an^nnaturally 
forced education suffers from the defect of developing the 
understanding only, at the cost of feeling and imagination. 
All the involuntary unfolding of mood and imagination was 
• checked while this strictly rationalistic education was pro* 
ceeding. When an old man (when writing his Autobiography) 
he held up the way in which he had been educated as a model, 
but in his younger days he realised its deficiencies. In a con- 
versation in the year 1840, recorded by Caroline Fox in her 
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diaries, he expressly says that he would hesitate to recommend 
that all children should be incited, when quite young, to great 
intellectual exertion, for it is apt to quench the liveliness of 
childhood and to favour reflection at the expense of activity. 
“ I never was a boy,” he says, “ never played at cricket ; it is 
better to let Nature have her own way.” 

A second point on which Mill’s AutoUograp}^ must be 
corrected by other accounts of his development is with regard to 
what he tells us about his ideas on religion when a child. He 
says in the Autobiography that he had received no sort of 
religious education, as his father had long given up all religious 
beliefs. Bain (in his Biography 'of Jaynes MiU)^ relying on the 
recollections of several members of the family, points out that 
Stuart Mill’s memory played him false with regard to his 
father’s change of view on religion. In Stuart Mill’s child- 
hood James Mill still went to church, accompanied by his son, 
and the rest of the family continued to attend afterwards. 
Certain boyish sayings of Stuart Mill’s ard recorded 
which show that he read the Bible with delight. But 
his father very soon began to discuss religious questions 
with him. He taught him never to break off any line of 
thought from a feeling of religious veneration, and never to 
abandon a problem until he had tried by experience whether 
it could be solved or not He pressed upon the boy’s attention 
a difficulty which he regarded as insuperable, and which blocked 
the way for him not only to orthodoxy but also to the belief in 
a good and all-powerful creator, this was the impossibility of 
reconciling any such belief with the physical and moral evil 
which experience shows us in the world. Butler’s Analogy 
led James Mill to the purely negative standpoint which he 
adopted in his riper years on religious matters. This is 
not the first or only case in which an apol<^y has produced 
an effect e'^actly the reverse to what was intended ; in this 
case, however, it did so in virtue of its depth and logical 
consist^cy. The train of thought on which Stuart Mill was 
started so early determined his subsequent attitude towards 
the religious problem, even though, after a spiritual crisis, he 
adopted a more positive standpoint. In his posthumous 
treatises on the philosophy of religion we can still trace 
the after-effects of the faffier’s conversations with his little son. 

John Stuart Mill spent one year of his early youth (i 820*2 1) 
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in the South of France, with a brother of Bentham, who 
possessed an estate tjiere. He considered that the time spent 
there was not without influence on his subsequent development, 
and cites in particular the love to France and the interest 
in French literature and politics which it aroused in him, 
and to which he remained true throughout his life. Later, 
during an important period of his development, he was much 
influenced by French historians, and he found amongst the 
Frqpch a capacity for enthusiasm and self-renewal which he 
often looked for in vain from his own countrymen. On his 
return home he took up legal studies and became absorbed 
in Bentham’s works. In these works he came upon an idea 
capable of unifying his opinions and efforts. He felt himself 
a different being when he had thoroughly assimilated Bentham's 
principle of utility. He says on this point in his Autobiography ; 

“ This principle gave unity to my conceptions of things. I 
now* had opinions, a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy, in one 
among the best senses of the word a religion ; the inculcation 
and diffusion of which could be made the principal outward 
purpose of a life. And I had a grand conception laid before 
me of changes to be effected in the condition of mankind 
through that doctrine. The vista of improvement which 
Bentham opened was sufficiently large and brilliant to light 
up my life as well as to give a definite shape to my aspirations” 
(pp. 66 and 67). 

Mill joined with enthusiasm the group of young men who 
were endeavouring to further Bentham’s ^nd James Mill’s 
philosophical and political principles. Hartley’s psychology, the 
political economy of Malthus, and Bentham’s moral philosophy 
formed the basis on which they worked : the Westminster 
Review, in which the earliest of Stuart Mill's larger treatises 
were published, was their organ, and freedom of speech and 
extension of the suffrage were the chief objects tf/ey struggled 
to promote. They hoped that when once enlightenment and in- 
formation were made accessible to every one, all social problems 
would be solved. They looked for a time when, by a wise self- 
control, the labouring classes would be able to prevent an undue 
increase of population, which they regarded as one of the main * 
factors in determining the depression of wages. Extension of 
Ae suffr^e would be the death-stroke of the power of the 
dasses. Men’s ideas would change, and with their ideas — 
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according to Hartley’s doctrine of inseparable association — 
their characters. Notwithstanding the eagerness with wh^ch he 
proclaimed these ideals and prospects for the future, however, 
Mill says that the reproach so often unjustly levied at Bentham’s 
disciples, U. of being “mere thinking machines,” was to a 
certain extent true of himself during that period of his life. 
He looked, for the regeneration of mankind, not to disinterested 
love of justice but to “ the effect of educated intellect en- 
lightening the selfish feelings;” so too, in his own case, it was 
his intellect alone which spoke. “My zeal,” he says in his 
Autobiography (p. 109), “was as yet little else at that period of 
my life, than zeal for speculative opinions. It had not its 
root in genuine benevolence or sympathy with mankind ; 
though these qualities held their due place in my ethical 
standard. Nor was it connected with any high enthusiasm for 
ideal nobleness. Yet of this feeling I was imaginatively very 
susceptible ; but there was at that time an intermission of 
its natural aliment, poetical culture, while there was a super- 
abundance of the discipline antagonistic to it, that of mere 
logic and analysis. Add to this that my father’s teachings 
tended to the undervaluing of feeling.” Thus the rationalism 
of the eighteenth century — thanks to Stuart Mill’s education — 
worked its way deep into the new century, nourished and 
stimulated by a continual struggle against prejudice and 
sentimental declamations. 

At the age of twenty Mill passed through an intellectual 
crisis, from which he emerged with his theory of life modified 
on several essential points. The foundation on which his 
whole intellectual life had been built up suddenly gave way. 
He fell into a state of depression in which he asked himself 
the question ; Supposing evcr)d:hing expected from intellectual 
and political progress were to be realised, would it be a real 
joy and happiness to me? — and he found himself constrained 
to answer in the negative. Life now became burdensome and 
desolate. He performed his daily occupations purely mechanic- 
ally ; the fountains of spiritual life seemed sealed within him. 
The habit of analysis had taken the bloom off everything for 
him. The psychology in whose tenets he had been brought up 
had, it is true, recognised the fact that feelings are influenced 
and changed by the development of ideas, but it had failed to 
see that deep and strong feelings can only be produced and 
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preserved by this means when they can find in involuntary ex- 
periences and in a constant stream of fresh and immediate influ- 
ences the nourishment which is indispensable to them. As it 
was he found himself left stranded at the commencement of 
his voyage with a well-equipped ship and a rudder, but no sail ! 
It was only natural that a reaction should follow on the over- 
exertion of his childish years, and all the more since his 
intellect had received such a one-sided development. But we 
must remeipber that it was also a reaction against the whole 
trend of thought of the eighteenth century — almost inevitable 
in a young man who, brought up among the ideas of an older 
generation found himself confronted with those of the new, 
even though he himself had not yet taken the plunge. Mill 
worked his way through this crisis by the help of new 
experiences, new ideas and a new human relation. He was 
deeply moved by a touching passage in a biography, and thus 
discovered that the source of feeling was not dried up within 
him : “ I w*as no longer hopeless ; I was not a stock nor a 
stone.” This gave him fresh courage. He became absorbed 
in the poets, amongst whom Wordsworth’s influence was 
especially marked. He discovered how indispensable is the 
spiritual nourishment which poetry affords : hitherto he had 
been inclined to fear, with Bentham, that it would teach men 
false ideas. He learnt to give the unconscious and involuntary 
elements in life their due, and he found out how important it 
is not to regard one’s own happiness as the ultimate goal but 
to set a higher aim before one : happincs'^ will come while 
aiming at the realisation of this end : “ Those only are happy 
who have their minds fixed on some object other than their 
own happiness. . . . Ask yourself whether you are happy and 
you cease to be so!” Added to this came new studies, 
principally of the French historians (Guizot, Michelet, Toeque- 
ville). He learnt from these writers that institutions and 
laws develop according to natural laws, that there h a natural 
correspondence between them and the stage of development 
which society and opinions have reached, and that their perfec- 
• tion is to be judged with reference to this stage ; also that the 
direction in which progress moves can only be modified by 
purposive intervention to a very limited extent The writers 
who influenced him most were Comte and the St. Simonians. 
He learnt to recognise the difference between critical and 
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organic periods ; Carlyle’s writings, too, appealed to him as the 
poetry of a great personality. He now saw that human relations 
could not, as he had hitherto held with his father and Bentham, 
be adequately treated by means of a purely deductive method, 
and that paramount importance must not be assigned to ex- 
ternal influences. He was now prepared to do full justice to 
experience, — ^which, indeed, for an empirical philosopher was the 
most consistent course to pursue. His religious views, too, 
were affected by this crisis and its resolution ; on this point, 
however, he says nothing more in the Autobiography than that 
he had now learnt the importance of the interior develop- 
ment of the individual. The foundation of the religious 
opinions which he developed in his posthumous treatises was 
laid, as we shall subsequently show, during these years. The 
Benthamites regarded him as a deserter, while in other circles 
he was received as a man who had broken with sectarian 
principles in order to find the truth. In a conversation 
recorded by Caroline Fox, John Sterling, Mill’s friend, said of 
him that he had given up the undisputed leadership of a 
strong party to serve in the ranks of the army of truth. 
Sterling hoped that Mill’s books would help to secure for the 
feeling of veneration the place which so many had denied it But 
the renewal of Mill’s inner life, which emotion and self-forget- 
fulness had begun, and an extended historical outlook and sense 
of religion developed, was consummated in his acquaintance 
with the woman who afterwards became his wife, and to whom 
he attiibuted the paramount influence on his mental development, 
for he looked up to her as to a being of a superior order. 
His extravagant encomiums of this lady were and remain a 
riddle to his friends and to the readers of his Autobiography^ 
for he seems to attribute to her everything which he had 
himself contributed. The secret here, as so often, is that Eros 
was the grdlt teacher who opened his eyes to ideals and awoke 
his sense for intimate personal qualities, and the feeling thus set in 
motion was not restricted to the object which originally excited 
it We need not be surprised, therefore, that Mill’s family and 
friends were not able to perceive anything extraordinary in the 
person whom he r^^rded sis a genius of the highest rank. 
One of his brothers, who knew her well, used to say that she 
was an able and excellent woman, " but not what John takes 
her to be.” When enumerating in detail his obligations to her 
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Min iallows that his purely scientific works (the Logic and the 
theoretical portion of the Political Economy) owed nothing to 
her influence. He describes her, however, as a woman who 
B dared to hope much from the future, and whose glance was 
fearlessly directed towards lofty ideals, although, at the same 
time, she had a keen sense for concrete actualities, and a 
remarkable power of making them real both to herself and 
others.^ She was also, he tells us, capable of grasping various 
points, of viewi and of perceiving their relation to one another.*^ 
We understand that Mill found in her what had been lacking 
in his life till now, and to which, owing to his education, he 
was not very susceptible until he encountered it in an actual 
personality. He found his Beatrice as Comte had found his 
Mill’s entrance into practical life took place very early ; for 
at the age of seventeen he obtained an appointment in the 
service of the East India Company, in which he gradually rose 
to the highest post, which his father had occupied before him. 
He was for some time chief of the Education Department , after- 
wards he conducted the correspondence of the Indian Govern- 
ment with the Indian princes and foreign states until, at last, 
as Chief Examiner of the Indian Correspondence, he became 
General Superintendent of the whole administration. The way 
in which he performed the duties of these various offices did 
not escape the recognition of competent authorities and, on 
the dissolution of the East India Company, he was offered a seat 
on the new council ; this, however, he refused from considerations 
of health. His leisure hours were devoted to h o studies. As 
a younger man he had been an eager member of a debating 
society in which violent discussions were carried on between 
the Benthamites and various young men belonging to other 
schools, some of them Toiy lawyers, others followers of 
Colerdge. His activities as an author were at first restricted 
to journals and newspapers. His most important ^pers arc 
published in a series of volumes entitled Dissertations and 
Discussions. By the year 1830 his definitive opinions on 
philosophical questions were established. Amongst the influences 
df later years Comte and Carlyle are the most noteworthy. 
These essays display the extraordinary equilibrium and the 
astonishing all -sidedness which characterise Mill’s thought. 
When his early education in clear and accurate thinkii^ had 
been supplemented by richer experiences he found himself 
VOL, II - -2D 
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able to take an interest in many things and to shed light oo 
many questions. 

The reaction against the thought of the eighteenth century, 
especially against the opinions which originated with Bentham * 
and James Mill, had more effect on Mill’s social, literary and 
religious views than on his general philosophical (r>. episte* 
mological and ethico- philosophical) standpoint The diaries 
of Caroline Fox describe him as forming one of the circle of 
eminent men who were frequent visitors at thft home ^f the 
gifted Quaker family at Falmouth,*® Mill had gone to Corn- 
wall to nurse a consumptive brother. His expressions and 
conversations, as recorded in the diaries, bear the stamp of deep 
personal feeling, and witness to the seriousness with which he 
regarded life and its duties. He expressed himself very much 
in the spirit of Carlyle; and those with whom he came in contact 
at ^at time found it difficult to realise that they were in the 
society of one of the greatest radicals of the century, ‘ When 
his book, entitled On Liberty appeared, Caroline i^'ox, who had 
listened to his conversation with such pleasure, found it 
extremely distasteful (as was also the case with Carlyle’s Life 
of Sterling). Mill saw no contradiction between the philosophy 
of personality, which he had been led to adopt, and the strictly 
rational view of knowledge and of life to which he adhered 
in his own investigations. One of the most important services 
Mill rendered was to free the philosophy of personality from 
the Romanticism and dread of intellectualism with which 
Carlyle had invested it 

In Mill’s opinion, deepness of inner life and enthusiasm 
were not incompatible with the indefatigable search after 
grounds of proof and causal explanation. After the crisis 
we have alluded to, he had learnt that a man may have a 
great conception of life without necessarily fearing or despising 
thought Carlyle could never understand this. “Ah, poor 
fellow,” h^ said once of Mill, “he has had to get himself out 
of Benthamism ; and all the emotions and sufferings he has 
endured have helped him to thoughts that never entered 
Bentham’s head. However, he is still too fond of demonstratin]|| 
everything. If John Mill were to get up to heaven he would 
hardly be content till he had made out how it all was. TJot 
my part, I don’t trouble myself about the machinery of the 
place ; whether there is an operative set of angels or an 
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industrial class, I’m willing to leave all that” {^Memories of old 
Friends from tie Journals of Caroline Fox, vol. L p. 309). 
Carlyle here, in his huniorous iashion, gives a striking description 
of the difference between himself and Stuart Mill. We ought, 
perhaps, to add that, unless heaven be specially reserved for 
Romanticists, an insight into the mechanism of life and a 
practical application of it is necessary to prepare the way 
thither. Moreover, it may be presumed that the intellectual 
powep no le^ than all other personal impulses will find satis- 
faction there. Carlyle’s objection against Mill is equally valid 
i^ainst Socrates, who expected to spend his time in the future 
world as he did on earth, i e. in 'testing and inquiring. 

Stuart Mill attributed great practical importance to the 
theoretical discussions between empiricism and speculation, 
which were so characteristic of that time. Ail false views and 
tendencies within the ethical, religious and social sphered are 
invincible so long as the assertion is allowed to pass un- 
challenged that truths can be gained by immediate intuition, 
by way of pure thought, independently of experience and 
observation. Such an assertion, indeed, constitutes an opinion 
its own proof. Never was a better means devised for the 
preservation of all deeply-rooted prejudices I In opposition to 
this, Mill asserts that all knowledge is derived from experience, 
and that the explanation of ail intellectual and moral qualities 
must be looked for in the laws of the association of ideas 
Here we shall find no lack of problems, while the intuitive 
philosophy, which represents the reaction of the nineteenth 
against the eighteenth century, fosters sloth and offers a 
shelter to all sorts of Tory prejudices. This line of thought 
runs through both Mill’s chief philosopl^ical works, ix. System 
of Logic ( 1 843) and Examination of Sir Wtlliam Hamilton’s 
Philosophy (1865). As a logician, he was the first to supply 
a theory of induction and a systematisation oP* empirical 
methods, as Aristotle was the first to systematise the methods 
employed in deductive reasoning. Aristotle’s intellectual 
ancestors were the Greek philosophers and sophists, and he 
•took for his foundation the eager discussions which were so 
common at Athens, especially in the Socratic schools. Stuart 
Mill based his theory on the history of modem natural 
science during the last three centuries, and on an analysis of 
tile forms which had been employed in its creation. His work 
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contains the most thorough- going exposition of empiridsm 
as a theory of knowledge which has ever been written — just 
as his father’s Analysis contains the most thoroughgoing 
application of empiricism within the sphere of psychology. 
Underlying the whole of Mill’s logic we may discern the 
unfortunate influence of his father’s psychological theory. 
This theory he afterwards abandoned (partly in his notes to 
a new edition of the Analysis, partly in his criticism of 
Hamilton’s philosophy), without seeming to recognise, the 
effect of this abandonment on his theory of knowledge. His 
great love of truth, as shown by the indefatigable zeal with which 
he examined every objection raised against him and gave 
to each its full weight, opened his eyes to truths which he could 
not have grasped at the beginning of his career, dn 1830 
he began to write his Logic, and in the last edition of his work 
on Hamilton’s philosophy, towards the end of his life, we find 
him still employed in indicating modifications of his views, 
which had been brought about in the course of his ceaseless 
occupation with the subject While he starts from Hume’s 
and James Mill's view that consciousness consists of a series 
or heap of independent elements, brought into connection with 
one another, according to the laws of association, in a purely 
external and practically inexplicable manner, he ends by 
recognising the unity and interconnection of consciousness 
as the fundamental fact of psychology. “ The uniting principle” 
which Hume would have put on one side is acknowledged by 
Mill as the corner-stone. This Indicates a breach with the 
older English school, the full bearings of which Mill himself 
did not realise. 

In addition to his strictly philosophical works (to which 
must be added an interesting work on August Comte) Mill 
has left a number of important works dealing with ethical, 
social and political questions. Among these is his Principles 
of Political Economy (1848) in which he treats economics as a 
part of soaiology, and draws a distinction between the laws of 
production and those of distribution ; a distinction which 
afforded him an opportunity of recognising all that was valid^ 
in the socialistic systems. Hitherto, treading in his father’s 
and Bentham’s footprints, he had fought in defence of personal 
liberty against the rule of the classes. He now saw that 
behind the question of political emancipation lies a far graver 
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one, in. the social question. The St Simonians had opened his 
eyes to the urgency of this problem. That he never lost his 
sense of the importance of personal liberty may be seen from his 
Essegf on Liberty (1859). In his treatise on UtUitarianism, he 
defends btility as an ethical principle against its opponents, 
and in his Considerations on Representative Government (i860) 
he gives us his theory of politics. 

From 1865-68 Mill was a member of the House of 
Commons, ^^ere he gained a reputation for clearness and 
knowledge of affairs, although he generally spoke on behalf of 
the most unpopular measures. Gladstone (in a letter of 
December 19, 1888, quoted Gomperz : John Stuart Mill, 
Bin Nachruf, Wien, 1889, p. 46) has given the following 
description of Mill’s Parliamentary career: — ^“We all knew 
Mr. Mill’s intellectual eminence before he entered Parliament. 
What his conduct there principally disclosed, at least to me, 
* was his singular moral elevation. I remember now that at the 
time ... 1 used familiarly to call him the Saint of Rationalism 
... Of all the motives, stings and stimulants that reach men 
through their egoism in Parliament, no part could move or 
even touch him. His conduct and his language were, in this 
respect, a sermon. Again, though he was a philosopher, he 
was not, 1 think, a man of crotchets. He had, I think, the good 
sense and practical tact of politics, together with the high 
independent thought of a recluse. I need not tell you that, 
for the sake of the House of Commons at large, I rejoiced in 
his advent and deplored his disappearance. He did us all 
good. In whatever party, whatever form of opinion, I sorrow- 
hilly confess that such men are rare.” 

The reason why Mill was not re-elected was partly owing 
to his religious views, of which his opppnents made capital, 
partly because his politics were too ultra-radical for the class 
of electors who had previously elected him. ** 

J. Stuart Mill died, while staying at Avignon, on May 5, 
1873. With him disappeared one of the greatest, most honest 
and most noble spirits of our century — a man whom we may 
•place side by side with the great men of past times. His life, 
as be has himself described it to us, is a source of instruction 
to every inquirer, and his works shed a new light on some of 
the most important subjects of human thought’*’ « 
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ip) Inductive Logic 

Mill’s forte as a thinker consists chiefly in his indefatigable 
power of discussion, in the indefatigable enei^ withVhich he 
returns again and s^ain to a problem, looking at it from every 
point of view in order to discover the presuppositions on which 
it ultimately rests. In the later editions of his System ofLo^, in 
which the objections which had been brought against his theories 
are answered, his exposition acquires the character of a dialogue. 
As the writer of any dialogue that is worthy of the name does 
his best to exhibit the different standpoints taken up in the 
clearest and most characteristic forms possible, so too, Mill’s 
great endeavour is to let the opinions and objections of his 
opponents exercise their full weight ; indeed, he may be said to 
have looked upon the latter as co-workers rather than opponents. 
That his comprehension of other standpoints had its 'limits* 
goes without saying ; these limits are imposed on all his 
inquiries by his personality and his historical starting-point as 
a thinker. This limitation appears all the more clearly on 
a critical investigation, since the psychological foundation of 
his whole theory of knowledge had shifted without his ever 
seeming to have become aware of the fact Whoever sets out 
to criticise Mill must remember that he is, before all things, a 
great seeker. His philosophical merit does not stand or falf 
with the answer to the question whether he succeeded in 
throwing empiricism into a form more absolute than even 
Hume had conceived. 

Mill regards empirical logic partly as the antithesis to, 
partly as the extension of, the logic of pure thought. Pure 
thought cannot extend our knowledge ; it can never do more 
than show us if we are consistent in our thinking. New truths 
can only 'be acquired by observation and experience. The 
question then arises : What proof can we offer of these new 
truths which have been acquired by observation? Mill la}^ 
the chief weight on proof, not on discoveiy. He is chiefly 
intent on securing the subjection of all judgments to a cleans'^ 
ing Are before they are allowed to pass into the heaven cS 
truth. He is less interest^ in the way in which judgments 
originally mpse ; Ic^c is concerned with evidence. The s^ifi' 
cance and practical value of philosophy for Mill, as for Carlyle, 
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connsts tn its struggle with castom : traditionally accepted 
opinions and those formed by means of the involuntary work- 
ing of the association ol ideas must be sifted and tested in order 
^ that those prejudices ^hich are inimical to pn^^ess may be 
excluded. Mill’s great hopes in the progress of the human 
race were largely based on the possibility of bringing all 
opinions to the test of experience. 

Apart from the cases in which a general proposition is 
established b^ authority, e^. theological and legal propositions, 
every*general proposition is, according to Mill, nothing more 
than the sum of a series of particular observations. Deductive 
logic, therefore, which starts from general propositions, pre- 
supposes an inductive logic which shows how we pass from 
particular observations to these general propositions. Pure 
thought always presupposes experience. If, e^. I argue as 
follows : — 

• All men are mortal, 

The Duke qf Wellington [who was .ihve when Mill wrote his Logic], is 
a man ; 

• therefore. 

The Duke of Wellington is mortal — 

it is evident that if I am justified in asserting as my major 
premiss the mortality of all men, 1 must be certain that the 
Duke of Wellington will also die. In reality, says Mill, I 
do not conclude from the death of all men to the death of 
Wellington, but I conclude from a great number of experiences 
of the death of particular men to the death of this particular 
man, i.e. Wellington. Did I really know that all men are 
mortal it would be unnecessary for me to draw any conclusion, 
since the mortality of Wellington would be included in the 
general mortality. My argument, therefore, is in reality as 
follows : — John is mortal, Thomas is mortal, etc. etc, therefore 
Wellington must also be mortal Every syllogisnk.of which 
the major premiss is not established by authority, is in reality 
based on an inference from particulars to particulars. This is 
the form of reasoning on which both induction and deduction 
4 une based ; first induction and afterwards deduction. The 
starting-point of the whole process of knowledge consists in 
the fact that two phenomena man and death) have been 
amultaneously presented to me. The next time that the 
fmmer recurs it will be accompanied in me by the expectation 
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of the latter. If this expectation be fulfilled I throw all these 
experiences into a general proposition, i.e. a proposition wbtdi 
gives me an abridgment cl aU my ea^efi’ences. It cannot give 
me more unless I make an unwarrantable generalisation. All ^ 
inference, then, is from particulars to particulars. Such 
inferences are made by children. When a child who has 
already burnt his fingers sees a candle and draws his hand 
back, he does so not because he has thought of any general 
maxim, but because the sight of the flame has immediately 
recalled the idea of his pain. Brutes can also reason in this 
manner, for not only the burnt child, but also the burnt d(^ 
dreads the fire (Logic, bk. ii. chap. iii. § 3). 

Mill is, of course, well aware that this immediate transition 
from a perception to an idea or an expectation is only an 
association, the justification of which must be put to the test 
This association is an association of the kind to which James 
Mill sought to reduce all associations, ie. association "by 
contiguity,” We have often seen A and B together, hence, 
on the recurrence of A, we expect B. But how can the validity 
of such an expectation be proved ? For logic is not concerned 
with what we do recognise as valid, but what we ought to 
recognise as such. " Evidence is not that which the mind does 
or must yield to, but that which it ought to yield to,” (Logic, 
bk, iii. chap. xxi. §1). With what right, then, do we conclude 
from the occurrence of one phenomenon (A) to the occurrence 
of another and different phenomenon (B) ? 

Taking as his foundation the history of empirical science, 
in the adoption of which Mill acknowledges himself to 
have been preceded by Comte, Whewell, and John Herschel 
(On the Study of Natural Science, London, 1830), Mill 
expounds four chief methods, by means of which we may 
distinguish between valid and invalid associations of ideas. 
The detaytd exposition of these methods (the main features of 
which had been somewhat vaguely described by Herschel) 
forms one^of the most important parts of Mill's work. We 
must only pause here to mention one important point, ije. the 
weight which Mill lays on negative cases, those instances in* 
which a phenomenon does not occur, although with this 
exception, the circumstances are the same as in the cases in 
which it does occur. In '&uch cases as these the method of 
difference, the chief inductive method, can be applied. It was 
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mentioned by Bacon as one of the most important instantiae 
solitariae (see vol. i. of this work, p. 199). The one circum- 
stance by which an instance including the phenomenon under 
investigation differs f^m the instance in which the phenomenon 
does not occur, we must regard as standing in causal con- 
nection with the phenomenon (either as cause or as effect, or 
so that both instances are effects of the same cause). We arc 
only justified, therefore, in expecting B to follow A, when it 
has* been shown that the non-appearance of A involves the 
noif- appearance of B. When that can be done, only two 
instances, one positive and one negative, are necessary in order 
to establish the law of the relation between A and B. 

' Only in very simple cases, however, is the inference as 
simple as this. In complicated relations, where many different 
elements co-operate, we must first break up the phenomenon 
into its constitutent elements ; secondly, by means of simple in- 
ductions, investigate how each of these elements works ; thirdly, 
by means of deduction, try to find what result will be effected 
by their united operation, and finally, by the help of observation, 
show that our conclusions or computations do actually agree 
with experience. The whole process of knowledge, then, 
consists of three members, — induction, deduction, and verifica- 
tion. Far from overlooking the importance of the deductive 
method, Mill, on the contrary, sees in the part which deduction 
plays in a science an indication of the measure of perfection 
attained by this science. But he emphatically asserts that all 
deduction is based on induction, and must be confirmed by the 
agreement of its results with experience. He rejects pure 
thought only when it begins without any empirical foundation 
and ends without any empirical verification. 

The method of difference on which the whole edifice of 
"knowledge rests is, as Mill is well aware, only able to afford 
proof if we assume that the interconnection of N#i{ure is such, 
that what has once occurred will, in the event of the same 
circumstances arising, occur again. We assume the uniformity 
of Nature or the law of causation, then, in every case of 
inference concerning real phenomena. In his inquiries as to 
the possibility of finding a proof for the causal axiom itself, Mill • 
takes up once more die great problem of Hume and Kant. 
He answered it in Hume’s spirit, but he aims at throwing 
light upon it from the logical side while Hume had declared it 
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to be incapable of any logical solution, so that the only way out 
of the difficulty for him lay in a psychological explanation. 

Mill denies that the causal axiom iis grounded on im* 
mediate belief, intuition or instinct In'the first place, faith 
and instinct are not proof. A strong and permanent associa- 
tion of ideas may produce a conviction too strong to be 
shaken by any evidence to the contrary ; but its strength, in 
and for itself, is no proof. On the contrary. Mill thinks, 
the belief in causality might be overthrown and the “ instinct ” 
conquered No one accustomed to abstraction and anal^is, 
and whose imagination can work fieely, will find it impossible 
to conceive an absolute chaos where events may succeed one 
another at random without any fixed law. Moreover, it is 
not true that mankind have always believed in the causal law ; 
they have recognised “ chance,” and have attributed reality to 
“ free-will.” In order to justify the validity of empirical 
science, therefore, we need not assume that the causal • law 
holds good for all phenomena, as long as we assume it to be 
valid within those spheres in which our investigation moves ; 
the motion of the planets, for instance, may be subjected to 
definite laws even if wind and weather are not. And we have 
no right to extend the validity of the causal axiom beyond the 
portion of the universe with which we are acquainted. Ex- 
periences can only be based on experiences ; the real foundation 
of empirical science, therefore, must be established by way of 
experience. Experience itself must tell us how far we may 
trust experience. We must make experience its own test 
{Logic, iii. 4). 

Thus the causal axiom itself must be grounded in experi- 
ence and proved by induction. Our conviction that an event 
will not occur unless a certain other event precede it is based 
on the fact that we have witnessed a similar connection of 
events couqjthss times. Our conviction of the validity of the 
causal axiom in any particular case rests upon the same 
evidence as»our conviction that the Duke of Wellington will 
die. In both cases there is an inference from particular to 
particular. Mill is of opinion, however, that the causal law is 
based on so many experiences that we are justified in calling 
it the widest generalisation we possess. If we can connect 
our narrower inductions with this widest generalisation they 
gain in certainty. 
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But the justification for connecting two future events (A 
and B) on the ground that they previously occurred together 
is precisely what inductive Ic^c undertakes to demonstrate ; 
the “ inference ” from particular to particular is nothing more 
than an association. In reality we are not advanced towards 
the desired demonstration by learning that this connection 
is based on the causal axiom, for it appears that this axiom 
itself depends on the “ inference ” from particular to particular 
— add this js, as we have seen, nothing more than an associa- 
tion, although strengthened in this case by innumerable re- 
petitions. (In Mill’s discussion of the causal axiom A stands for 
“ the occurrence of an event ” B “ the occurrence of a certain 
other event”) Mill moves in a circle*’^ or rather, he never 
gets beyond the spot where he started. His appeal to the 
causal axiom as the ultimate basis of particular inductions only 
enables him to show that the associations which it is most 
difficult to sever arc able to confirm the looser and more uncertain 
ones ; a ne^ habit may be strengthened by an old habit of 
like nature. But this is no proof. 

Mill goes too far in his zeal for rooting out all a priori 
principles. He confounds, as do so many of his opponents, the 
explanation of the origin of a principle from the nature of 
consciousness with the proof of its real validity. He is right 
in saying that, however much a principle may be grounded 
in the nature of our consciousness, its real validity is not 
thereby proved. But it is not impossible that there may 
be hypotheses which we are compelled to assume by the 
nature of our consciousness, and the testing 01 which in detail 
may be the work of empirical science. The task of scientific 
knowledge in that case would be the nearer determination 
and verification of involuntarily assumed premises. Mill’s 
suspicions were always aroused if any one asserted that in- 
voluntary assumptions might be of significance fon jfcnowl^ge ; 
he regarded such an assertion as a pretext for smuggling in 
dogmas. A continual marking time without advance was 
the Nemesis which this suspicion brought upon his theory of 
knowledge. 

As a matter of fact, there is no such thing as an inference , 
from partictilar to particular, if by inference we understand a 
process which ntcessarily leads from one assumption to another, 
and if we persist in maintaimng a distinction between an 
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inference and a mere association of ideas. If the transitim 
from the one particular (A) to the other (B) is to be justified, 
it can only be by means of the similarity between the former 
and some previous particular ; it is because corresponded 
with Aj that I infer that B^ will correspond with A,. The 
transition is mediated here by an analogy, and our judg> 
ment as to the justification of the transition must rest on 
an examination of the validity of analogy. Mill is obliged to 
admit the importance of the relation of similarity in all infer* 
cnce {Logic, vol. ii. ch. iii. 3, and vol. iii. ch. iii. i), but he does 
not see that this admission is incompatible with the possibility 
of inferring from particulars to particulars, as he describes the 
process, and that it is the principle of identity which is the 
ultimate premise of all inference, whether this takes place in 
an inductive or deductive form. A blind coupling together of 
ideas is not sufficient to give logical connection, and it is only 
where the relation of identity can be shown to exist that the 
conjunction is no longer blind.®'’ 

Mill’s empiricism led him to suppose that the fundamental 
axioms of logic are themselves grounded in experience. I 
learn very early in life that light and darkness, movement and 
rest, past and future are different and incompatible predicates. 
I learn that it is impossible to me to believe and to disbelieve 
the same thing at the same time. Belief and non-belief are 
incompatible mental states. Generalising these experiences I 
pass on to the statement that that which contradicts itself 
cannot be true. This axiom, however, is invested i^ith no 
necessity beyond that which is derived from the teaching of 
experience. Even though we pause at certain assumptions 
which we cannot reject without a feeling of self-contradiction, 
this feeling does not entitle us to infer that they really are 
impossible. There may be associations of ideas so firmly 
fixed that are not able to dissolve them. Nevertheless the 

history of science affords us no lack of instances where what was 
once regarded as inconceivable has afterwards been found to 
be true. When we see that incomprehensible things may, in 
the course of time, become comprehensible, the incompre- 
hensibility of the contradictory of an assumption cannot be a 
proof of the correctness of the assumption. Only by way of 
experience, not by means of subjective criticism, can we leam 
what is possible and actual. Of Ae two questions, (i) whether 
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there are self-contradictions which are anything more than 
actual indissoluble associations of ideas ; (2) whether we are 
justified in assuming^that the self-contradictory cannot exist 

^ Mill is obviously much more interested in the latter. In 
his later writings {Examination of Sir William Hamilton's 
PhUosop^, 2nd ed. p. 67), he even expresses himself hesitat- 
ingly on the question as to whether the incompatibility of 
two mutually contradictory assumptions is grounded in the 
ultimate nature of consciousness or springs from experience ; 
but he remains convinced that a subjective necessity can never 
establish an objective reality But Mill overlooks here the 
stimulating, impelling power of contradiction. It is precisely 
because some of those axioms which we deduce from nature 
are mutually contradictoty that we are confronted with 
problems and incited to endeavours to overcome the con- 

* tradiction. Did wc not persistently use contradiction as a 
criteAon our thought would soon nod As the causal prin- 
ciple providfes us with hypotheses, so the principle of con- 

► tradiction provides us with problems. Here again, Mill’s 
suspicion led him to overshoot the mark. 

Like the fundamental axioms of logic, the fundamental 
axioms of mathematics are generalisations from experience 
Mathematics is, it is true, a rational science, which leads, by 
way of thought, to necessary results : it rests, however, on 
principles which can only be derived from experience. Thus 
the definitions of geometry contain elements gathered from 
experience, even when these empirical elements .are conceived as 
possessed of greater perfection and exactitude han they have 
in experience. The definition of the circle, for example, 
assumes that all radii are exactly equal, which is never the 
case with the radii of any actual circlq. All actual circles, 
however, more or less resemble the ideal circle with reference 
to which geometry demonstrates its axioms, and tlto closer the 
resemblance the more valid the application of these axioms to 
reality. We make a leap from approximate equalities to 
absolute equalities„because by so doing we are enabled to draw 

• conclusions, and when we come to apply these conclusions we 
allow for the degree of resemblance. Thus geometry rests on 
hypotheses, or if you will, on fictions. Geometry can only be 
supposed to possess real validity on the assumption that the 
nature of space is congruent with the observations we employ 
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in forming our ideal hypotheses or fictions. But whether spice 
is really so constituted throughout the universe we can never 
know a priori. Had Mill realised more t'horoughly the nature 
of the idealisation which leads to the "establishment of the ^ 
hypotheses of geometry, his theory of knowledge would, per- 
haps, have taken on another complexion. He might then, 
perhaps, have seen that it is quite possible to recognise an 
a priori element in our knowledge without necessarily think- 
ing that in the absence of further investigation we are justified 
in basing assumptions upon it as to the nature of existence. 

Mill’s attempt to construct a purely empirical theory, in 
which the mind is regarded as a* tabula rasa, cannot be said to 
have succeeded. Nevertheless it is not without its value ; for, 
owing to the acuteness and wide-spreading ramifications of his 
inquiries, he has shed much light on the nature of our know- 
ledge. The attempt itself may be regarded as a counterpoise ♦ 
to the dialectical method of Hegel: while Hegel hoped to 
reveal the truth by the self-development of pure thought. Mill 
sought to discover it by the piecing tc^ether of independent 
ideas received from without. 

One peculiarity of Mill’s theory of knowledge is its dei}end- 
ence on his psychological assumptions. Mill’s logic is based 
on his father’s psychology. Association by contiguity as the 
fundamental form of all association of ideas, and inseparable 
association as the explanation of all phenomena incompre- 
hensible to us are the instruments with which he operates. 
Psychology is, with him, the fundamental science on which all 
other sciences rest. The laws of association are the funda- 
mental laws of all our knowledge. 

Mill himself has written no word on psychology, but his 
treatment of its methods in his Logic and of different psycho- 
logical questions in other works {Examination, etc., 1865, and 
in hi*? notes''to James Mill’s Analysis, 1 869) is of great interest 
The exposition of psychology to which in his later years he 
professed* most adherence is that given by Alexander Bain, 
his friend and pupil, in his two chief works. The Senses and the 
Intellect {iii 6 ) end The Emotions and the WiU {i 8 $g). In 
these works, however, associative psycholc^ proper, as tat^ht 
by James Mill, is abandoned, and under William Hamilton’s 
influence the relation of similarity is acknowledged to be 
the basis of all association of ideas, including association by 
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contiguity. Mill concurs with this view in his notes on the 
Analysis. Consistently with this opinion, then, the relation of 
similarity ought to eicercise greater influence on the theory 
of knowledge than Mill had allowed it to do in his Logic, 
in which, as we saw, he grounds all inference on association 
by contiguity. It is true that even in the Logic (i. iii. 1 1 ; v. 6) 
he recognises the relation of similarity and diflerence as a 
peculiar, irreducible relation, but he makes no further inquiries 
into* the r^U which this relation plays in all association of 
ideas and in all thought. 

In his later work Mill still adheres to Hume’s and James 
Mill’s conception of consciousness as a series of states, only he 
adds, — of actual or possible states. He encounters a difflculty, 
however, which had not troubled his predecessors. Both 
memory and expectation presuppose that I myself and no one 
else have had or will have at another time such a state of con* 
sciohsness as 1 now have the idea of. In consciousness, then, 
there must "be something more than the members which form 
the series. How can a series know itself as such ? How can 
it know that it has past members and will have future ones ? 

It is evident that there must be some bond between the indi- 
vidual members of consciousness, i.e. the individual feelings 
and ideas ; some bond which is just as real as the individual 
members themselves, and which is no mere product of thought. 
If we arc to give this original bond in our consciousness a name, 
we must call it “ I,” or the self. {Examination, chap. xii. The 
most characteristic and decided expressions occur in the later 
edition). In his notes to the Analysis (}{. p. 175) Mill ex- 
presses himself as follows : — " There is a bond of some sort 
among all the parts of the series, which makes me say that 
they were feelings of a person who> was the same person 
throughout, and this bond, to me, constitutes my ego.” We can 
at present, adds Mill, proceed no further by way. of pgyeho- 
Ic^ical analysis. Here then the associative psychology is 
definitely abandoned. As has been strikingly said, Mill opens 
a trap-door in the middle of his own philosophy. Consistency 
obliged Hume to regard the “ uniting principle ” as a riddle, for 
he proceeded on the assumption that particular sensations and < 
ideas are the only reality (see vol. i. of this work, p. 432). 
But when Mill recognises the uniting bond as equally real with 
the particular elements he corrects the entire conception of 
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consciousness from which Hume, and, following him, James Mill, 
had started. The laws of association are now seen to be nothing 
more than special forms of “ the uniting d“inciple.” The inde- 
fatigable analysis of the English inquirers led them to the 
correction of their own principle.^ His admission that the 
relation of similarity and the uniting bond are realities involved 
Mill in self-contradiction, for he had based his logic on purely 
external and accidental association. That he should by these 
means have reached results which led beyond his original 
premises witnesses to the honesty and acuteness of his inquiry. 

There is one more especial application of the laws of 
association made by Mill which we must notice. He attempts 
to show that they are sufficient to explain the belief in an 
eternal world. What I know of the world I know through my 
sensations. But does there really exist a world, in the sense of 
something different from my sensations ? What is actually given 
at any moment is the sensation which I have at that monient. 
But in addition to this I have the memory and expectation of 
ideas of possible sensations, ideas which by repetition and as- 
sociation are able to form firm and coherent groups. And these 
groups always appear in consciousness with the same disposi- 
tion of elements, whether they are given as sensations or not. 
Hence we get the idea of a something which is permanent, 
whether we perceive it or not. What is the so-called " eternal ” 
object but the possibility, determined by certain laws, that 
certain sensations will recur in the same order as that in which 
I have already experienced them ? My belief in the existence 
of something independent of my consciousness is strengthened 
when I learn from experience that other sensuous beings have 
an order of sensations determined, like mine, according to laws. 
What I understand by matter, then, is in reality nothing more 
than a permanent possibility of sensation. Fixed associations 
of ideas, common to all men, cause us to posit the existence of 
matter. And since we find that the causal axiom is valid 
within the series of our sensations and ideas we involuntarily ap- 
ply it to the series as a whole, to the whole content of our sensa- 
tions and ideas, of which we say matter is the cause. Practical 
belief, the strong propensity to assume the existence of an outer 
world, is for Mill no proof. In the light of the principle of 
firm association such an assuinption, he thinks, is unnecessary. 
We need assume the existence of nothing beyond our own 
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consciousness — only in addition to the actual data of con> 
scioosness we must also assume the possibility of new states of 
consciousness. It is evident that in this “ possibility ” Kant’s 
**thing-in-itself ” lies concealed. When Mill says {Examination, 
^2nd ed. p. 1 8 p) : “ The non-ego altogether may be but a mode 
in which the mind represents to itself the possible modifications 
of the ego/’ the question arises whether the ego itself is able 
to actualise these possibilities so that the changes of its states 
can be explained through itself. If this be affirmed, the ego 
appeals as creating its inner world out of nothing ; if it be 
denied we must either deny the causal axiom or assume a 
reality lying outside the ego. » Mill does not discuss this 
question more closely ; indeed, he never enters on any adequate 
discussion of the connection between the problem of the reality 
of an outer woi Id and the problem of causality. 


(r) Ethual Principles 

The peculiar position occupied by Mill in the history of 
thought comes out nowhere more distinctly than in his ethics. 
Brought up in the atmosphere of the eighteenth century, he 
sought with honest intention to make the modem points of view 
his own ; but since his premises are borrowed from the old school, 
while the goal at which he aims and the point of view he 
adopts are due to the influence of the moderns, there arises 
at certain points in his argument a duality which he himself 
did not ahvays remark In his ethical thought this duality is 
apparent in the fact that, while he never abandons the principle 
of utility to which Benthamism had introduced him, he 
attempts to supplement it by bringing it into harmony with 
the personality philosophy, and its more subjective ethic. He 
realised this work of reconciliation to be the most important 
prolflem of the ethics of the future, though he himself n^ver 
stirceeded in finding a theoretical solution. The mental crisis 
which he passed through at a certain point in his develop- 
ment was occasioned by this very problem. That in practice, 
ill the art of life, in his great and productive activity regard for 
the inner development of the personal life is united in a rare 
degree with regard for the external effects of individual actions 
may be seen from his Autobiography. But he was never able 
to reduce this art to theqry. 

VOL. II . 2 E 
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The reason why he never succeeded in so doing most 
unquestionably be spught in the filial piety he evinbed bofth 
towards his father and towards Benths;n. There was a time, 
— during the violently agitated subjecti\ e period which followed 
the crisis — when he used to express himself strongly againsir 
utilitarianism, accusing it of taking a purely external, business 
point of view. But now, thinking he had worked through the 
reaction against the view in which he had been brought up, 
he appears as its champion ; and he never realised how much 
he himself had modified the theory he sought to advocate. 
He never sufficiently guarded himself against the older utili* 
tarianism, and at single points his theory is more influenced 
by it than was consistent with his real position. Hence his 
Utilitarianism is one of the least clear of his works. 

We possess a clear and natural standard for the ethical 
estimation of worthy — and on this point Mill never wavers — 
only when we restrict ourselves to the effects of an action.* If we 
ask why an action is good, our decision will ultimately depend 
upon whether at any point and in any sphere it has produced 
a feeling of pleasure. Human nature is so constituted that 
it desires nothing which is not either the whole of happiness 
or a part of happiness or a means to happiness. Every action 
is judged— <and must be judged — according to the degree in 
which it promotes what is thus always the ultimate object of 
human desire. In such judgments we apply the principle of 
utility. 

To the question. Whose happiness is to be the standard of 
measurement? Stuart Mill answers: Not the greatest happiness 
of the agent, but the greatest total sum of happiness. And 
he does not, likh Bentham in the Deontology^ establish this 
assertion by pointing to the harmony of enlightened interests, 
but by giving a psychological explanation of the origin of 
the moral feeling. The moral feeling causes us to strive to 
produce happiness even when this happiness is not our own. 

Stuart Mill does not believe the moral feeling to be innate ; 
he regards it as a highly complex product The most im- 
portant of its constituent elements are sympathy, fear, religiouii 
feelings of different kinds, experiences of the effects of actimi, 
self-esteem, and the desire to enjoy the esteem of others. In tiiis 
extremely complex product we must seek for the cause of 
the mystical character which marks the feeling of m(Hid‘ 
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oblation * A great mass of feeling must be extirpated before 
a flUan can act contrary to what he knows to be right Mote* 
over, the association between the different elements is so strong 
tikat the feeling as a whole presents an indissoluble unity, 
^ind since the laws of association are laws of nature, the moral 
feeling, although it has a history of development, is a natural 
filling. It comes natural indeed to man to speak, to draw 
inferences, to till the ground, and to build cities, and yet the 
art of doing these things is not innate but acquired. If there be 
any oAe element of the moral feeling which is innate it is 
sympathy. But the most important point to notice is that 
social life accustoms individual» to have interests in common, 
to work with united forces, to consider one another. A kind 
of instinct is formed which produces a solidarity of feeling 
and action between individuals. And the higher the develop- 
ment reached by social life and the more the barriers between 
the different classes disappear, the more this solidarity increases. 
If persistently fostered by education and the ordering of 
institutions, and encouraged by public opinion, this feeling of 
unity may rise to a religion. By means of social life ^oism 
itself is educated, so that regard for others, even if at the 
beginning it was only a means, finally becomes an aim. While 
Bentham — at any rate in practice — starts from the egoistic 
interest as the universal motive, Stuart Mill was convinced of 
the reality of disinterested feelings. Hence in his interesting 
treatise on Plato, when he is discussing the teaching of the 
Corgias, he says it is better to suffer wrong that, to do wrong ; 
“ The step marked by the Gorgias is one of the greatest ever 
made in moral culture, — the cultivation of a disinterested pre- 
ference of duty for its own sake, as a higher state than that 
of sacrificing selfish preferences to a more distant self-interest ” 
{Diss. and Disc. iii. p. 340). 

Stuart Mill, then, like Spinoza, Hartley and James ^ 11 , 
believes in a theory of individual development The principle 
of inseparable association serves him — as it had served his 
predecessors — as the foundation and explanation of the inner 
iKiris of ethics, while the principle of utility affords a basis for 
the judgment of particular actions. In clearness and simplicity 
cS exposition, however, Stuart Mill cannot compare with 
Spinoza or James Mill. There is always a certain hesitation as 
to what is (xiginal and what acquired ; moreover, he involves 
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himself in a difficulty which did not exist for his predecessors 
by recognising qualitative differences between feelings. A 
feeling of pleasure may not only b^ stronger, purer, more 
lasting, more fruitful in felicific results, common to a great^ 
number of men than any other feeling of pleasure, but it may 
also be of a qualitatively higher kind, as may be proved by the 
fact that he who has once experienced it seeks to experience 
it again even when it is only attainable at the cost of great 
pain, and prefers it to the greatest possible quantity of any other 
pleasurable feeling. It is a question whether the ** qualitative 
difference here affirmed by Mill does not find its explanation 
in the very fact that certain feelings of pleasure are sanctioned 
and fostered by the moral feeling, the origin of which Stuart 
Mill had himself attempted to explain. At any rate the 
question whether these are qualitative differences of feeling is 
altogether too complicated to be met by the simple proof 
which Mill brings forward. 

While in his forcible assertion of the subjective foundation 
of ethics and his recognition of a qualitative difference between , 
feelings Stuart Mill makes a considerable advance on Bentham, 
yet he is still too zealous a Benthamite ; for he retains the 
distinction between the value of an action and the value of the 
agent, and opines that ethics is concerned with the former 
only. But it is precisely from a utilitarian standpoint that 
this distinction is untenable. For since every motive contains 
the possibility of a far greater number of actions than the 
particulai one which is judged at any given moment, our 
estimation of worth must take cognisance of the motive. 
Even if the particular action in question were to produce no 
effects contradictory to the principle of happiness, yet from 
this same motive actions might arise which we should have to 
condemn ; hence the motive itself is at any rate ethically 
questionable. It is only reasonable that our estimation of value 
should go back to the source. In the Essay on Liberty this 
distinction betw'een action and s^ent, as we shall see, also plays 
a great part. 

{d) Social Ethics 

Of the many ethical and economical questions which Mill 
has discussed in his various books and treatises, we must only 
pause to discuss those which shed light on his ethical stand* 
point. 
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a. The mdividual and society {On Liberty^ iS59)- — Mill 
diampioned the cause of freedom and self-development. He 
fmind, however, that ^litical freedom canhot confer real 
(•spiritual freedom and ^self-dependence. Public opinion, a 
moral police, may only too easily take the place of physical 
force, as the latter gradually disappears. And this tyranny 
is more dangerous than political tyranny, since it leaves fewer 


ways of escape open, penetrates into daily life, and enslaves 
the mjpd itself. Men follow the stream even when it is only 
a question as to how they shall enjoy themselves, instead of 
following their own instinct and sentiment. The yoke of 
public opinion is particularly hfeavy in England, Mill thinks, 
while the yoke of the law is lighter there than in other 
countries. Hence a great danger threatens, viz. the ascendancy 
of the masses, collective mediocrity. The masses must, indeed, 
always^ be guided by individuals — but they prefer to take their 
opinions from men who are not very much above themselves. 
And yet the* impulse to everything noble, everything wise, 
» comes from a few choice spirits. The few men of originality 
are the salt of the earth ! Mill does not, however, desiderate 
a worship of great men. All that they can claim is perfect 
liberty to express new ideas. Power to coerce others would 
finally ruin the great men themselves. The danger involved 
in the tyranny of public opinion, and in the lowering of the 
level which is brought about by the ascendancy of the masses 
may be averted by liberty ; this is the only lasting and never 
sealed fountain of progress, for it creates as mau ' independent 
centres of reforms as there are persons. 

With regard to the interference of others in the afiairs of 
the individual. Mill lays down as a general principle the axiom 
that the individual must only be limited in the freedom of his 
‘action when such interference is necessary in order to prevent 
his behaviour being injurious to others. The only ]|Jart ofahis 
conduct for which the individual is accountable to society is 
that part which involves other men. By interference Mill 
uoderstands partly physical force, partly the moral coercion 
(Acerdsed by the judgment of other men. With regard to the 
latter, he distinguishes between "moral disapproval or con- 
demnation," and the " expression of displeasure or withdrawal 
of esteem." But this is a very fine distinction ; for I inflict 
pain on an individual by withdrawing my esteem precisely 
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in SO far as he desires to command it, and, when he does 
not do this, my displeasure will hardly cause him any pain. 
This distinction is as difficult to draw 'its that between actions 
of which the effects are restricted ^o ourselves, and tho8Qc» 
which affect other people also. He who does not develop 
his personality, or who shows a lack of sagacity and perscmal 
dignity, may by so doing deprive others of a power to which 
they have a just claim. Even if we assert with Mill that 
it is all-important to secure as many independent starting- 
points as possible, it is impossible to mark out a sphere of 
which the significance is entirely contained within the limits of 
the individual. The distinctibn between that which concerns 
the individual and that which concerns other men is just as 
untenable as the distinction already mentioned between the 
value of the agent and the value of the action. And yet on 
both points Mill believes that, thanks to the principle of utility, 
he has advanced to a more correct view. 

Mill emphasises the importance of the greatest possible 
freedom with reference to opinions as well as to actions. If 
an opinion be true, what harm can there be in discussing it 
freely ? If it be but a part of the truth, free discussion is the 
only way in which it can be decided how large a part of the 
truth it embodies. And it is only by being kept alive in 
discussion that it gains influence on characters and actions. 
Finally, if an opinion can be useful without being true, its 
utility needs discovering just as much as its truth. In the 
present day. Mill thinks, the utility of opinions plays perhaps 
a greater part than their truth. Actions, of course, cannot be 
accorded so much liberty as opinions. Mill, however, asserts 
that the value of different ways of life must be tested in 
experience, and this can only take place if as free play is 
allowed to differences of character as is possible without injury 
to^othef men. It is a condition of individual happiness as 
well as of individual and social progress that a man’s mode 
of action should be determined his own character and 
not tradition and custom. Strong impulses and wishes are 
good ; they are the stuff out of which heroes are made ; anV 
men act wrongly not because their wishes are strong but 
because their conscience is weak. 

The line between the individual and society is perhaps 
not so easy to draw as Mill believes, but his exposition of ^ 
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owtter (^bich, in the main, is a Restatement of the leading 
thoughts of Kant’s Reektslehre) is valuable as showing that the 
burden of proof must always lie with those who demand a 
^ limitation of freedom, and as emphasising the fact that every 
moral judgment is accompanied with responsibility. 

/3. The woman question {Subjection of Women, 1 869). — The 
question of the rights of women is, in Mill’s eyes, only one 
aspect of the greater question of liberty. It is essentially a 
struggle against the misuse of power, an endeavour to remove 
the causes wliich check the free development of personality, to 
do away with the right of the stronger, to abolish all external 
authority where this is not necessary for protection and educa- 
tion. Moreover, in discussing this question, he is able to 
apply his favourite theory of inseparable association in ex- 
planation of all those opinions which check development The 
current ideas as to the nature of women rest on custom and 
tradition, not on actual experience. What we call “ the nature 
of woman ” is an artificial production. We shall only be in a 
position to discover her real nature when the barriers which, 
till now, have precluded her from development and the use of 
her faculties are overthrown. This is a repetition of the 
argument Mill brought forward in his treatise on liberty ; 
constraint must be removed in order that people may learn by 
experience. We have here a practical application of the 
method of difference. But Mill writes as if he knew the result 
beforehand ; he maintains that the mental faculties of women 
are equal to those of men — ^an assumption which is not, of 
course, necessarily involved in the demand for equal rights. 

7. Parliamentary Representation {Considerations on Repre- 
sentative Government, 1 86 1 ). — In his discussion of this question 
too, we find Mill still occupied with the same idea : how can 
liberty be protected, not only against the despotism of individual 
men and of classes, but also against the despotism of the 
majority ? He discusses the dangers and advantages of demo- 
cracy. At the present day two forms of constitution only have 
survived and are fighting for the mastety, t'«. democracy and 
• bureaucracy. The only possible solution is that democracy should 
take bureaucracy into its employ, reserving for itself the right of , 
oversight and control Parliament oi^ht only to give utterance 
to Iht will of the State ; it is not competent to draw up laws ; 
lids is a work which should be handed over to a committee of 
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experts. In order that &ie rights of the minority may be 
secured Mill recommends, inter alia, election by quota. Mill 
was not blind to the evils of democracy as may be seen from 
his Essay on Liberty ; but at the same tfme he sees clearly how^ 
short-sighted are they who sigh after a despotism which shall 
enable them to carry out their plans of reform ; they forget 
that the development of the people is the most important 
condition of lasting progress, and do not see that a good 
despotism, in a country already possessing a certain amoHant of 
civilisation, is even more injurious than a bad one, since* it is 
more likely to weaken the spirit and power of the people. 

& The social question {Principles of Political Economy, 
1848). — As Mill advanced along the path of intellectual 
development he became increasingly convinced that the social 
question must take precedence of the political. He never 
abandoned his belief in democracy ; but not only did he, as 
we have seen, keep an open mind for its evils, but he gradually 
formed an ideal for the future which carried hiir. far beyond 
the programme of democracy. Without great social changes 
individual and political liberty can never really be enjoyed 
by all. 

In a letter written as early as 1842 (to Robert Barclay 
Fox, published in Caroline Fox’s Diaries, ii. p. 272) Mill 
writes as follows concerning the importance of the social 
question : “ I do believe that ever since the changes in the 
constitution made by Catholic Emancipation and the Reform 
Act, a considerable portion of the ruling class in this country, 
especially of the younger men, have been having their minds 
gradually opened, and the progress of Chartism is, I think, 
creating an impression that rulers are bound both in duty and 
in prudence to take more charge than they have lately been 
wont to do, of the interests, both temporal and spiritual, of the 
poor.” He. adds, however, " But as to the means of curing or 
even alleviating great social evils people are as much at 
sea as they were before.” Nor did Mill himself ever arrive 
at a solution. He openly confesses that he finds himself 
face to face with two fundamental principles, both of which • 
he is constrained to support, although their consequences 
are, or, at any rate, appear to be, mutually contradictoiy. 
The principles to which Mill here refers, and which he 
pronounces to be diametrically opposed to one another, kre 
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diOM of individualism and of socialism. He admits that he 
himself cannot see how they are to be reconciled; that he 
must leave to the future. But he is convinced that hitherto 
we have seen neither the one nor the other in its best possible 
form ; we neither know what free self-activity in its highest 
d^ree and form could effect, nor what possibilities for good 
are contained in a thoroughgoing socialistic ordering of 
external circumstances. Perhaps at no other point do Mill’s 
great qualiyes as a thinker appear so clearly as here. While 
he entertains great hope for the future, — indeed, we may even 
say he takes this hope as his foundation, — ^yet he enters on a 
critical examination of all the different possibilities presented 
in experience. He is not overawed by tradition and custom ; 
he quietly investigates the conditions under which they exist, 
and inquires whether these conditions might not be replacetl 
by others. 

In his investigation of the socialistic systems he takes up 
a far less fffejudiced standpoint than was customary among 
the economists of his day. This was in accordance with the 

spirit of his philosophy. He did not, like the ordinary 

' opponents of socialism, see in the rights of inheritance and 
private property dogmas which required no proof. The 
distribution of the national dividend is determined by indus- 
trial organisation, custom, and the human will to such a degree 
that political economists are under a great misconception in 
supposing, as they do, that the mode of distribution which at 
present prevails is grounded in the eternal nec' ssity of Nature, 
Private property, as an institution, did not owe its origin to 
^ any of those considerations for which it is now retained. In 
\the first instance it was for the preservation of peace that 
l^ety secured to the individual the possession of that over 
sraich he had already acquired power. Whether this institution 
will be preserved in the future, or supplanted b/ someaother 
institution such as has been devised by the various socialistic 
schemes, is at present an open question — a question, moreover, 
which affords matter for discussion in all classes in civilised 
•countries. Mill considers a general reconsideration of all first 
principles, coupled with the fact that those who suffer most 
under existing institutions have a voice in the discussion as 
to their value and authorisation, to be a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of our age. What will be the upshot of it all ? 
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Mill makes answer {Princ. of Pol. Earn. II. L 3) “ ff a con- 
jecture may be hazarded, the decision will probably depend 
mainly on one consideration, viz. which oi the two systems is 
consistent with the greatest amount <» human liberty and 
spontaneity. After the means of subsistence are assured, the 
next in strength of the personal wants of human beings is 
liberty ; and it increases instead of diminishing in intensity as 
the intelligence and the moral faculties are more developed. . . . 
An education which taught or the social institutions i^hich 
required men to exchange the control of their own actions for 
any amount of comfort and affluence, or to renounce liberty for 
the sake of equality, would deprive them of one of the most 
elevated characteristics of human nature.” Mill thinks, to be 
sure, that this objection to socialism is often exaggerated, and 
he maintains that the restraints involved in such a system 
would be freedom in comparison with the present con- 
dition of the majority of the human race. But he seeh no 
reason for abandoning the system of private property if only 
the law would do as much towards mitigating its in- 
equalities as it now does to increase them. The present order 
fosters egoism more than is necessary even with a system of 
private property. But the «ocialists are wrong in laying 
the blame for all social evils on competition. They forget 
that wherever competition is not, monopoly is ; and that 
monopoly in all its forms is the taxation of the industrious for 
the support of indolence. Competition among labourers does, 
it is true, depress wages ; ail other competition, however, is 
for the benefit of the labourers, since it cheapens the necess- 
aries of life. The root of economic evils is not competition, 
but the subjection of labour to capital (IV. vii. 7). 

The remedy, in Mill's opinion, lies in the raising of the 
whole level of the working classes, i.e. their standard of com- 
fort and of life. This can only be done by means of energetic 
intervention on the part of the State. We must endeavour, 
by peaceiul measures, to attain the prepress which the working ^ 
classes in France gained by the Revolution. By improved 
education, by the parcelling out of land, and by emigration an* 
a large scale the working classes will be enabled to readi e 
social position, and to experience ideal and material wants such 
that, rather than reduce their scale of living and depress wages, 
they will evince the necessary self-control and avoM die 
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tibdaghtless increase of population, even when the effect of this 
self'denial will only be reaped by a later generation, brought 
up under more favoivable conditions (II. ii. 3). But Mill also 

• expects much from tree associations (trades unions and more 
especially productive co-operation) and he watched their de- 
velopment in France and England with the greatest interest 
He considered their • chief importance to lie in the encourage- 
ment they afford to the virtues of independence, justice, and 
sel(^controV In such comparatively small circles experiments 
in socialism might be made, which would be of great value for 
the future investigation of social questions. 

A 

(r) Tlu Religious Problem 

In the works which Mill published himself he only in- 
, cidentally alludes to religious questions, — at greatest length 
in his work on Hamilton's philosophy. He here combats two 
views. Oifc (which Hamilton had also combated from his 
point of view) was that brought forward by Schelling and 
Hegel, i.e. that it is possible, by way of pure thought, to arrive 
at a scientific concept of God, at a concept of an absolute, 
infinite Being, who is the author and end of all things. Mill 
maintains that in religion, as in all else, we must start from 
experience, and that if wc are to arrive at the assumption of 
the existence of God we must be led to it by the observation^ 
of Nature. He .seems to be of opinion that the grounds for 
such an assumption may possibly be discover&I, for he maintains 
(in his book on Comte and Positivism) that even if we accept 
Comte’s form of the law of the three stages, certain questions will 
still remain open in the positive stage; hence it would be quite 
possible to retain theological assumptions provided they are 
formulated so as not to clash with what we have learnt from 
experience. The other view opposed by Mill is* the one em- 
braced by Hamilton and still more emphatically by Mansel, 
i^. that even if the scientific investigation of the concept of 
God as the absolute, infinite, all-powerful, all-good Being, leads 

* to self-contradiction and to consequences which are contrary to 
that which the human conscience is constrained to affirm, yet * 
wd must believe in such a Being, since neither human logic nor 
human ethics are applicable to the Deity. Mill expresses the 
greatest indignation against this doctrine. “If,” he says 
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{Exam, and ed. p. 103), *' instead of the glad tidings that thm 
existed a Being in whom all the excellences which the highest 
human mind can conceive, exist in a degree inconceivable to 
us, I am informed that the world is ru.ed by a being whose 
attributes are infinite, but what they are we cannot learn, nor 
what are the principles of his government, except that 'the 
highest human morality which we are capable of conceiving * 
docs not sanction them ; convince me of it, and I will bear 
my fate as I may. But when I am told that I must believe 
this, and at the same time call this being by the names which 
express and affirm the highest human morality, I say in plain 
terms that I will not. Whatever power such a being may have 
over me, there is one thing which he shall not do ; he shall 
not compel me to worship him. I will call no being good who 
is not what I mean when I apply that epithet to my fellow 
creatures ; and if such a being can sentence me to hell for not 
so calling him, to hell I will go.” 

This strong language excited great attention 'and anger, 
and was used against Mill by his political opponents. It 
shows us that Mill regarded as the kernel of the religious 
problem, the moral impossibility of recognising a higher 
than human standard of moral worth. Bentham {Deontology, 
part i. chap, viii.) had already sharply protested against 
calling a quality love in the Deity which, in man, would 
^be the opposite of love ; that would be to call a stab from a 
dagger a kiss 1 And, as Stuart Mill relates in his Auto- 
biography, it was the impossibility of reconciling the evil in the 
world with the belief in an all-powerful and all-good Creator 
which led James Mill to reject all religious assumptions, and 
aroused in him a certain sympathy with the Manichxan doctrine 
of a good and an evil principle struggling for the lordship of 
the world. Stuart Mill never gave any decided expression to 
his own vieiVs in any of the works which were published 
during his lifetime. It was certainly not fear of men which 
induced hhn to keep back his opinions. What he did say was 
sufficient to stamp him as a man whose views on religion were 
widely divergent from those commonly held. His utterances 
were used against him by agitators, and when he died an 
ecclesiastical organ wrote : — ” His death is a loss to no one, fmr 
he was a crass infidel, however harmless he may have seemed, 
and a very dangerous person. The sooner those ‘luminaries 
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oft)iou|rht* who hold the same^iews as his go where he is 
goae, the better it will be for the Church and the State.” 
What Mill’s views were it would have taxed the ecclesiastical 
oi]gan, which was so ^ell informed as to Mill's fate after death, 
somewhat severely to say. The truth is, Mill himself did not 
regard his views on the religious problem as completely 
developed : the question was for him really an open one, and 
he did not wish to speak about it publicly before he had 
satisfied his own standard of clearness and thoroughness. Not 
eveh his friends knew more about his religious standpoint than 
what' has been already stated until - the appearance of his 
Essays on Religion some timn after his death. Of the three 
treatises contained in this work, two (on the Utility of Religion 
and On Theism) were incomplete ; he himself only considered 
the third {On Nature) worth publishing. Another reason, 
perhaps, which determined his attitude of reserve was that he 
did* not wish to discuss several problems together, but to 
investigate each one on its own merits. He did not feel any 
necessity to fire his shot in all directions at once. The secret 
of the great influence which, in spite of his radicalism, he 
exercised upon his age is partly to be traced to the fact that 
he always restricted his investigations to one point at a time. 
As he himself expressed it to a friend, “ I spare no prejudice, 
but I take care to attack one at a time.” 

The leading thought of his treatise On Nature is that we can 
no more set Nature, unmodified by human intervention, before 
men as a pattern than we can conclude from Nature to an all- 
wise, all-powerful, and all-gracious Creator. Nature may awe 
us by her power and force, but her dealings bear the stamp of 
terrorism and injustice ; she gives to those who possess and is 
unmerciful to those who possess not ' The only possible way 
in which the belief in God can be reconciled with our experi- 
ence of the actual world is by assuming that the D^ity good 
but not all-powerful. Omnipotence must be sacrificed to 
goodness. This thesis is developed in the essay on Theism. 
Tbe author of the world-order was compelled to submit to 
conditions which were independent of His will. The matter 
and force in the world are uncreated, their properties and • 
laws are independent of the will of the world -organber. 
Small wonder, then, that there are so many imperfections : 
everything which seeks to thwart the tendency observable m 
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Nature to produce the pnrp^ive and the good roust ''be laid 
to the account of the material hindrances against which the 
Deity has to contend. The characteristip of the religion of 
the future will be the inspiring feeling of ^ing a fellow-woiieer 
with God, a feeling which cannot be combined with the belief 
in an all-powerful God without inner contradiction. We can 
only discover what the will of God is by observing everything 
in Nature which makes for the general good and the higher 
development of life. To contribute something, however little, 
towards the victory of the good is a thought more vitalising 
and strengthening than any other by which men can be inspired. 
It will be one of the leading thoughts of the religion of the 
future. In a letter of 1841 (to Robert Barclay Fox, see 
Caroline Fox’s Diaries, vol. ii. p. 206) Mill had already brought 
it forward in connection with the St. Simonian doctrine of a 
continuation of the work of creation. 

There is a point in Mill’s polemic against Hamilton which 
cannot be rightly understood unless we remember that the 
former conceives the Deity as a limited Being. He camxot 
understand why Hamilton should find so many theoretical 
difficulties in the concept of God, and, more particularly, why 
the law of relativity should present a stumbling - block when 
we tty to hold fast in thought to this concept. God is 
conceived in relation to the world — but where is the contra- 
diction here ? Mill asks. It is evident that he must be arguing 
here from his own concept of a limited God ; for the contra- 
diction, of course, only exists so long as the Deity is conceived 
as an absolute and infinite Being — and yet in relation to a 
something which is not itself, and by which it is determined 
and limited ; to which it is therefore relative I Ethical, 
rather than logical grounds, led Mill to adopt this standpoint 
in the philosophy of religion ; it is not unlike that taken up 
by Voltaire, and Rousseau (voL i. of this work, pp. 460-463, 
492.4W 

Mill^ argument is based on the tendency to purposiveness 
and to a heightened life which may be traced in the world, 
side by side with tendencies inimical to the existence of a God ; 
his conclusion, therefore, would be wrecked should it be found 
possible to give a purely scientific explanation of the purposive- 
ness and the development of life. Mill himself rejects die 
dogma of creation on the ground that every phenomenon must 
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be (xpli^ned by another phenomlnon ; and perhaps the pur- 
postveness and development of life may also prove to have 
their definite causes in Nature. This is precisely what the 
evolutionary hypothes^ attempts to prove. Mill recc^ised this 
' to be the case, for he said that if the evolutionary hypothesis 
were accepted it could not indeed show that the assumption of 
a divine intervention is impossible, but it would weaken the 
ground of such an assumption very considerably. “ Let us 
leave this remarkable speculation to whatever fate the progress 
of discover^ may have in store for it” 

Even if the truth of religion can never be proved, Mill 
thinks, it will not disappear gs long as it is useful to man. 
Mill devotes an essay entitled The Utility of Religion to the 
discussion of the advantages of religion. In common with 
poetry, religion has its spring in the desire for finer and more 
beautiful pictures than any which the prose of life can show us. 
In Spite of all progress, human life must always remain .so 
miserable aad narrow that man will ever long for a wider and 
nobler existence. Imc^ination must be freed from the limita- 
tions of positive experience. Even though religion is essen- 
tially difibrentiated from poetry by the great importance it 
attaches to the real significance of the ideal, yet it is of the 
essence of all religion that feeling and aspiration should be 
directed with energy and earnestness towards an ideal object. 
Comte’s religion of humanity satisfies this condition better than 
any of those religions which entertain a belief in God as the 
author of the world. The feeling of unity \ ith humanity, of 
deep sympathy with its welfare and progress, is a disinterested 
feeling, which contains nothing questionable either from a 
logical or ethical point of view. There is only one form of 
belief in the supernatural which Is neither immoral nor illogical, 
f>. that described above in which Nature is regarded as the 
product of a struggle between a good and wi.se Bejng gn the 
one hand and, on the other, either (as Plato thinks) Matter, or 
(as the Manichxans believed) an evil principle. He who holds 
this faith can be sure that the evil in this world is not the 
• work of the Being whom he worships. Should this faith be 
incapable of proof, should it be a hope rather than a faith, 
nevertheless a true wisdom bids us hold fast to it with all our 
strength. It enables us to take life cheerfully and joyfully, 
without excluding reason or criticism. If we fix our gaze 
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unnecessarily and one-sidedfy on all that life has to show that 
is sombre, limited and miserable, we only paralyse our power 
of action. The hope that beyond the limits imposed 1^ our 
experience there exist good powers and ^ immortal life has its 
essential significance in the great extension it gives to the 
scale of feeling. Faith in immortality has, according to Mill, 
a special influence on the sympathetic feelings ; there were 
times when the whole significance of religion seemed to him to 
be concentrated at this point ; he writes to a friend who< had 
sustained a great loss, " To my mind the only permianent <^lue 
of religion is in lightening the feeling of total separation 
which is so dreadful in a real grief.” In his work on the 
philosophy of religion, however. Mill also dwells on the 
influence which Christianity has exercised and still exercises 
by the great example it has given to the human race. The 
work of Christianity has been done not by the idea of God but 
by the figure of Christ. And the influence of this example 
will in no way diminish, even if we conceive Chrisft Himself to 
have been a purely human and historical person. 

Mill’s religion has this in common with Kant’s — that it is 
a hope rather than a faith. He is convinced that all depends 
on the answer given to the following question : “ Is it un- 
reasonable to let oneself be determined by the imagination to 
a hope for the realisation of which it will perhaps never be 
pos.sible to assign any probable ground ? Ought we to combat 
this hope as a deviation from the principle of reason, which 
bids us regulate our feelings as well as opinions according to 
strict proof?” Mill thinks that this point will long occasion 
dispute between thinkers, for each one will answer it according 
to his own temperament But he also thinks that the question 
has never yet been taken up as seriously as its great import- 
ance requires. 

Mill’s own solution leaves one aspect of the problem out of 
account If the good principle struggles against the material 
chaos, ^ere must be a world-order which, by including them 
both, makes the struggle possible. Struggle is reciprocal 
action, and reciprocal action presupposes an order of things , 
which makes it possible for the different operative forces to 
come into collision. Thus the old problem crops up again 
behind Mill’s solution. Mill’s religio-philosophical critics in 
England,*** who were armed, for the most part, writh weapons 
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forged in •Hegelian workshops were 4harp enough in discovering 
this weak place in his armour, while they did not feel the 
ethical sting of the problem as keenly as Mill did. On the 
psychological side, MiJ^ passed over a factor which plays a 
•great part in religion, the need of absolute absorption by 
and rest in a Being which does not itself take part in the 
struggle of life. This need stands in sharp contrast to another 
religious need, ue. that of having in the Deity an example 
of how to live and strive. The religious problem becomes 
accentuated i^hen both these spiritual needs demand satisfaction 
at once. 

Miirs greatness, however, ^oes not lie in the results he 
arrived at. He no more succeeded in establishing and apply- 
ing a theory of pure empiricism than Plato succeeded in 
conceiving and applying a theory of pure idealism. This 
juxtaposition of names is the more appropriate since, all 
through his life, Mill was a great admirer of Plato's. We 
might apply fp him what he said about Plato : “ I have always 
felt that the title of Platonist belongs by far better right to 
those who have been nourished on and have endeavoured to 
practise Plato's mode of investigation, than to those who are 
distinguished only by the adoption of certain dogmatical 
conclusions.'* 

So, too. Mill's significance in the history of philosophy con- 
sists in his method of investigation, in the manner in which he 
brought experience and critical thought to bear on a great 
number of theoretical and practical questions. He evoked a 
spirit of philosophising, of far greater importance than any 
result. And here we must leave this thinker who was at once 
definitive and yet continually striving, logically clear and easily 
excited by feeling, who not only reflected in his development 
the problems of his time, but also rendered valuable services 
to thought by the manner in which he handled them.. 
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The fundamental thought on which positive philosophy in 
general builds is that our conceptions must be based on 
perceptions. In explaining empirically given phenomena, 
therefore, we must proceed from causes which are themselves 
given in experience. Positivism is in reality nothing but 
the carrying out of Kepler’s and Newton’s injunction to seek 
for vera causa. As Auguste Comte shows, the difference 
between the various leading forms of philosophy is determined 
by the difference in the nature of the causes they assume. 
But even when the positive principle is accepted, there is still 
room for significant divergencies. Comte and Mill ended by 
conceiving the causal relation as a relation between two 
different phenomena, which appear to us in experience to be 
bound together. They lay no stress on that side of the 
causal relation which shows us that the deeper and more 
transparent it becomes, the clearer are we able to perceive the 
continuous interconnection of phenomena. Hence, too, the 
close conneetton between the causal concept and the concept 
' of development escaped their notice. They do indeed em- 
phasise this latter concept within the social sphere, but it plays 
no part jn determining their conception of Nature as a whole. 
They laid far too much weight on the differences which 
experience reveals to us, and did not see that the aim of all ’ 
knowledge is to reduce these differences as far as possible. 
They stopped short at the problem of the origin of new forms 
In their opinion development takes place in the individual and, 
by means of the influence of tradition and institutions, in the 
race alsa But that the concept of evolution could become the 
dominant note in a world-conception never dawned upon them, 
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and the HmitatiMis of their thought were, to a great extent, 
imposed hy this fact 

The change in the conception of Nature which was brought 
about by Charles Darwin’s discoveries and hypotheses may 
*be compared with the changes which we owe to Copernicus 
and Bruno, Galilei and Newton. Copemicanism extended and 
infinitised the world. This earth and human life no longer 
appeared as the central point round which everything else turned. 
Newton showed that the entire universe is dominated by law, 
and that eved the most distant heavenly bodies are subject to 
the same laws which hold good on this earth. Darwin’s con* 
ception of Nature betokened % similar extension of view on 
the side of organic life. Up till* now no great interconnection, 
no general law of origin and development had been discovered 
in the sphere of biology. Casper Friedrich Wolff and 
Karl Ernst von Baer had already proved that the single 
organism develops through a series of stages from an embryo 
which bears no resemblance to the perfectly developed indi- 
vidual. Spinoza, Hartley and James Mill had pointed out 
that a psychol(^cal development may proceed within the 
individual in the course of which, and in accordance with the 
laws of association, psychical forms arise which resemble the 
original foundation no more than the forms of the fully-grown 
organism resemble the embryo. And the historical school 
founded by Montesquieu, which flourished more especially in 
France and Germany after the Revolution, employed the con- 
cept of development in explaining the origii. of social and 
political forms. In the Romantic philosophy this same con- 
cept had been equally prominent. The Romanticists asserted 
the inner connection of each single thing with the whole, 
and existence was conceived by them as a series of stages, 
each one of which exhibited the content of the world 
under progressively higher forms. The application* lysre giade 
of the concept of development was, however, purely ideal 
’ Development was not conceived as a process in time by means 
d[ which one phenomenal form developed out of another ; con- 
tinuity was conceived as belonging to the ideal kernel of 
existence only, not to particular phenomena. And no one 
adced what were the efflcient causes which could lead from one 
stage to another. On the other hand, s^nificant examples of 
how new forms and states may be formed according to laws of 
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constant validity were afTortled by Kant’s and Laplace’s hypo* 
thesis of the development of the solar system from a gaseous 
vapour, under the workings of definite physical and chemical 
laws, and by Lyell’s theory of the ori^n of the present state 
of the earth’s surface in the incessant operation of the same*^ 
physical and chemical causes as are in operation to-day. 
Darwin’s explanation of the origin of organic species is that 
the perpetual struggle for the preservation of life in the midst 
of the various favourable and unfavourable conditions of the 
environment or of other living beings has, little by little, 
produced far-reaching modifications of bodily structure and of 
habits of life. He has extended our conception of Nature, 
and has revealed to us a process of development reaching far 
beyond our calculation, of which the different species at 
present existing arc the outcome. While, on the other hand, 
he has sharpened our sight for little things by teaching us to 
recognise in the frequently insignificant causes which are active 
round about us, those forces through whose quiet but un- 
interrupted activity living races have acquired the form under 
which they now appear to us. 

The original element in Darwin’s teaching was not the 
general notion that the different organic species and forms 
have been produced by natural causes. This thought had 
already appeared under many forms before his day. The 
importance of Darwin rests on the fact that he establisJud this 
opinion by pointing out definite efficient causes, working in the 
direction of such new forms. The concept of evolution itself 
is, as we have already intimated, so closely connected with the 
causal concept and the concept of continuity that it might 
have taken its place as a fundamental notion even before 
Darwin, by his investigations, gave it such a powerful empirical 
corroboration. Thus, several years before the appearance of 
Dar^^in’s .epoch-making work, HERBERT SPENCER had adopted 
the evolutionary hypothesis, and had pointed out more par- 
ticularly»(in the ist edition of his PsycJiology) the significance 
of this hypothesis in view of the possibility that qualities and 
faculties which seem inexplicable so long as we confine ouri 
selves to the experience of the individual may no longer 
remain so if we extend our consideration to that of the whole 
race. This extension of empirical philosophy enabled it to 
allow full weight to views which had hitherto only been 
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rec<^nise^ by speculative and cr/iical philosophy. Spencer 
afterwards attempted, in a more detailed systematic exposition, 
to prove that the concept of development is one of those 
^ fundamental concepts t|> which our experience and our thought 
leads back from all sides. 


CHAPTER I 


CHARLES DARWIN 

(a) Btograpky and Course of Development 

The justi6cation for the appropriation of this great inquirer 
into Nature by the History of Philosophy lies mainly in 
the fact — as is also the case with Copernicus, Galilei and 
Newton — that the significance of his method* and results 
extends far beyond his special department ; they form a turn- 
ing-point in scientific inquiry, and still more in our mode 
of conceiving Nature. Shortly after the idea of his hypo- 
thesis had occurred to him (1837), twenty years before the 
appearance of his famous work, he wrote in his note-book : 

“ My theory will lead to a complete philosophy.” But Darwin 
is of importance for philosophy not merely on account of his 
consistency, or because he raised the question as to how 
the new theory must affect our whole world-conception ; he 
also discussed psychological and ethical questions, and has 
expressed opinions on the limits of human knowledge. As 
we leam to know him from his Autobiography and his letters, 
he stands out before us, a Socratic figure, unique amid the 
inquirers of modem times ; to be honoured alike for his enei^, 
his Irve of truth and his feeling for humanity. 

Charles Darwin was bom at Shrewsbury, February , 
1 2, 1 809.* After having studied medicine in Edinburgh and 
theology in Cambridge, without feeling attracted by either, his 
interest in natural science, which dated from his childhood, letP 
him to join the Beagle in its voyage round the world (1831-36). 
The observations made during this voyage formed the firrt 
foundation of his theory. He compared the present-day fauna 
of South America with pre-existing forms, and was struck 
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at once the similarity and* difTerences (especially in 
magnitude) of structure which they presented. He compared 
the animal life of the northern portion of South America with 
^that of the southern, | and here again he found the same 
remarkable combination of similarity and difference. He was 
especially astonished to find, on the Galapagos Islands, situated 
nearly iioo kilometres from South America, a fauna and 
flora which, while presenting striking resemblance to that of 
Soutlf America, were composed of species to be found nowhere 
els# on the globe : the species occurred on these islands only, 
but they belonged to genera which were to be found on the 
nearest continent It was as if one and the same fundamental 
form had suffered such transfoAnation as to fit it to live cither 
on the continent or on the islands. Moreover, each island 
had its own peculiar species which were not to be found 
on the other islands. Now how was, on the one hand this 
relationship, on the other this differentiation, to be explained ? 
Darwin broi^ht this problem back from his eventful journey, 
and dedicated his whole life to answering it He lived in 
the country, near London, under very happy circumstances, 
unceasingly occupied in collecting facts which might throw 
light on his problem. The question to be answered was: “ How 
are precisely such forms and qualities preserved and developed 
as are useful to animals and plants in their environment ? ” 

It was the variation of forms and qualities in correspondence 
with the environment which struck Darwin as so remarkable. 

He assumed, as a matter of course, that such variations must 
have a natural cause — but what was this cause ? The reading 
of Malthus's work on population (1838) started him on his line of 
thought. Malthus showed that living beings tend to increase 
beyond the means of subsistence. In that case, Darwin argued, 
living beings must mutually co-operate, must struggle or contend 
with one another in order to procure the necessities'oC lif<^ Life 
is and must be a struggle for existence, and that individual or 
group of individuals which, from one reason or another, possesses 
a faculty or an organ which the rest lack, and which corre- 
* spends to the environment, is more likely than others to 
succeed in the struggle. The propagation of the race will • 
be carried on chiefly by them, and such forms as are wanting 
in this faculty or this organ will gradually die out And when a 
group of living beings have to live within a limited space they can 
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do so the more easily the ^greater the differences wiiich exist 
between the forms comprising this group, for in that case their 
different requirements can be more easily satisfied. If they 
all require the same food it is clear th^. not so many can find^ 
sustenance as when they feed on different things. In the 
struggle for existence, then, it is an advantage to any species 
to possess the faculty of variation. 

As early as the forties Darwin began to work at a treatise 
setting forth his theory, but he laid it aside to make fhrther 
investigations. In the middle of the fifties he began the final 
preparation of his work for the press, and it appeared in 1859 
under the title Origin of Species This was followed by a long 
series of other works, amongst which the most important, in 
relation to philosophy and psychology arc : Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication ( 1 868), Descent of Man (1871), 
and Expression of the Emotions in Men and in Animals (1872). 
Darwin's long and faithful labour in the service of science only 
ended with his death on April 19, 1882.^®' Thrtie years pre- 
viously he had written in his Autobiography : “ As for myself I 
believe that I have acted rightly in steadily following and 
devoting my life to science. I feel no remorse for having com- 
mitted any great sin, but have often and often regretted that 
I have not done more direct good to my fellow-creatures.” 


{b) Theory and Method 

The result of Darwin’s inquiry was a victory for the principle 
of natural causation, and a confirmation of the axiom natura 
non facit saltmn. He disclosed the presence of continuity in 
a sphere where hitherto men had believed in supernatural inter- 
ventions and interruptions, or had stopped short at original 
and inexplicable differences or, at the most, had appealed to 
an inper ipij^ulse towards development, which might be supposed 
to lead from one stage to another. Through his explanation 
of the origin of species in the struggle for existence, Darwin 
shed light on the conditions not only of physical but also of 
psychical life which was of no less value than the solution of the * 
particular problem to which he had addressed himself. Without 
knowing it, he took up again, a thought which had been current 
in the old English school. For his ** struggle for existence ” 
reminds us of Hobbes’ “ war of all against all.” The English 
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have always possessed a keen insight into the conditions of life, 
and have felt the necessity of making a great effort to master 
them. This explains the peculiar intermixture of empiricism 
^ and idealism which h^ so often been regarded as a contradic- 
tion. Their sense or practical relations actually given docs 
not, however, deaden their con\iction of the value of inner 
forces, even when they do not express this in the mystical 
or speculative manner into which continental thinkers so often 
fall. • 

*fhe explanation given by Darwin of the origin of species 
is conceived wholly in the spirit of positivism, hence it was 
illogical of Comte’s disciples to 4 ;urn, as they did, a cold shoulder 
to the new hypothesis. The cause to which Darwin appeals 
is an actually given, positive cause. lie says in a letter that to 
say that species were created in such and such a manner is no 
scientific explanation, but only a pious way of saying things 
are a!s they arc. And from other utterances of his we may 
gather that when, at the conclusion of the On\e^in of Species, he 
speaks of the first forms of life being created, he only means 
by this to say that we are ignorant as to the origin of life : 
afterwards he expressly regrets having used the word created, 
on account of the associations it carries with it 

The expression “struggle for existence” is used figura- 
tively ; it includes dependence of one being on another and on 
the environment, and has reference not only to the life of the 
individual but also to that of its progeny. The plants 
which grow on the edge of the de.scrt must sm uggle for their 
existence, that is to say, their preservation depends upon how 
little moisture they can manage to live upon. In the organic 
world, however, the relation to other Hying creatures is even 
more important than the relation to physical conditions. The 
mistletoe-berries on the same branch struggle with one another 
for space and nourishment, but they also struggle with^ther 
^ fruit-bearing plants ; for their increase depends on whether birds 
prefer the seeds of mistletoe to that of other plants, so that 
they devour and disseminate them in great numbers. While 
•the term “ struggle for existence ” denotes the adaptation of 
the organism to the living or lifeless environment, Darwin 
expresses the other side of this relation by the term natural 
seUction^ by which he means the manner in which the environ- 
ment favours certain qualities, “the principle according to 
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which any variation, however small, which is useful to the 
individual, is preserved.” Struggle is the universal law of 
Nature. Existence or non-existence are the alternatives. 
Every being persists in virtue of a victory which it has won at^ 
some time in its life. And the struggle for existence again is 
a result of the great increase of organic beings. The whole 
economy of Nature becomes incomprehensible to us “if we 
foiget for a moment that every individual species tries to 
increase as far as possible, and that there is |ilways*^some 
hindrance which checks propagation, even if we are not always 
able to perceive it. Owing to this collision between multipli- 
cation on the one side and unfavourable conditions on the 
other, selection becomes necessary. Tho.se individuals who 
exhibit purposive variations are preserved, the others die out ; 
in this way differences are fostered, until at last the different 
species are evolved which so many people regard as different 
in kind.” Wc have here the key to the problem of how different 
forms can be related to one another, for we see that they have 
developed out of a common ground-form, under increasing 
divergence of character. What C. T. Wolff had shown to be 
true of the different organs of the same individual, i.e. that in 
spite of their dissimilarity they have developed out of certain 
simple elementary forms, Darwin showed to be true of the 
different species in the organic world in general. 

Darwin’s method is an interesting example of inductive 
inquity. The course followed by him in his investigations 
shows with unusual clearness the three chief stages which a 
truth which is based on experience has to pass through. The 
first foundation of his theory was, as we saw, the observations 
made during his journey. These suggested the idea of his 
provisional hypothesis, and, — after his study of Malthus’s 
work — of an explanation by means of deduction from the 
strong imilulse to propagation taken in relation to the en- 
vironment The third branch of his work was verification,^ 
empirical confirmation. This consisted in four groups of facts. 
Breeders in England had for many years past produced new 
species by “artificial selection.” They remarked small varia* 
tions suitable for their purpose in different individuab, and then 
produced new forms by taking care that only such individuals 
as exhibited the said variations should propagate the race. 
What is here done purposely and meth^ically takes place 
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ttnconsdrasly and more irregularly in natural selection. The 
secOTd class of facts confirming the theory are those which 
exhibit the kinship between extinct species and those now 
^ existing. As a rule the former may be shown to be members 
erf* existing groups, burlower forms of them. The third class of 
facts is concerned with the geographical distribution of species, 
which can be most easily explained on the hypothesis that 
the different forms and properties of related organisms have 
arise]^ throygh the dissemination of the original stock over 
widely diversified tracts of land. That the lowest forms of 
life are the most widely disseminated is explained by the fact 
that their seeds and eggs are small and well suited to be 
carried far away by streams and currents. Finally the cor- 
respondence which is found to exist in the foetus stage between 
animals, which, when fully develo[>ed, arc quite different from 
one another, witnesses to a still further relationship, and rudi- 
mentary organs (which arc to be found more particularly in the 
embryo stagb) are only comprehensible on the assumption of 
such a relationship. 

Darwin’s character is rcffcctcd in a most remarkable 
manner in the direction and method of his inquiry. As 'an 
inquirer he was distinguished by his open and childlike mind, 
to which nothing appeared mean or insignificant He guessed 
at an all-pervading interconnection. Nature was, in his eyes, 
no lifeless collection of objects to which natural history has to 
assign names and numbers, but a living reality in which the 
preservation and growth of one being dej^ends on that of 
another. The insect and the flower, the biiJ and the plant, 
the field and the earth-worm, the life, the structure, and the 
ornamental appendages of animals, their loves and their 
struggles — all these appeared to him asi, standing in the most 
intimate relation to one another, and only separable by 
artificial means. He turned the word “ Natural History ”«into a 
> reality. But together with this childlike receptivity towards 
Nature there went a wide understanding which realised that 
definite and constant laws prevail throughout Nature, and that 
*the highest which Nature can show us is not exalted above 
these laws, but, on the contrary, proves its sublimity by the 
fact that it has developed by means of them. He frequently 
said that no one could be a good observer who could not 
speculate. It was impossible for him to perceive anything 
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new in Nature without at o\icc forming some hypothesis as to 
how it had arisen. On the other hand, he possessed a remark- 
able capacity for grasping an objection and keeping it in sight. 
He observed the rule which he himselfihas called the golden^ 
rule of noting down as they occurred to him every fact 
and thought which seemed contradictory to results he had 
already reached. Hence very few objections were raised 
against his views which he had not himself already noticed 
and tried to answer. In this respect he was more^ critical than 
several of his adherents, who sometimes thought that he attri- 
buted too much importance to the objections brought against 
his theory. He was perfectly v/ell aware that his hypothesis 
did not admit of any direct proof. He writes of one of his 
critics in a letter : ** lie is one of the very few who see that 
the variation of species does not admit of direct proof, and that 
my theory will stand or fall according to whether it is, or is 
not, able to group together and explain phenomena. It is 
curious how few judge it according to this, the only correct 
criterion.” 

He himself regarded the proof of his theory to lie in the 
fact that, by an intelligible thread of reasoning it connected 
together a vast number of facts. He did not regard his theory 
as a dogma, but as an instrument which threw light on Nature 
and which would throw still more light in the future. The 
significance of scientific hypothesis consists not least in the 
fact that they cause further inquiries to be set on foot. We try 
whether it is possible to bind all our experiences together in 
the same way as we have succeeded in joining some of them ; 
we discover what sort of questions we must ask of Nature. 

In this respect, Darwin's doctrine of the origin of species by 
natural selection has been most fruitful. It teaches us that 
throughout the whole sphere of natural science we must seek 
to trae'c the importance of a quality, a faculty or a form in the 
struggle for existence. It takes for granted that nothing can ^ 
exist or ^evelop without some definite significance for the 
whole economy of life. 


{c) Limits of the Theory 

Darwin acknowledged one limit to his inquiry in the ques- 
tion as to first origin of the individual diflferences between 
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which bdth natural and artificial ^selection takes place, A 

dioice presupposes something that can be chosen, difTcrcnces 
and variations, Darwin considered it proved that such varia- 
tions occur, and that they occur the more frequently in propor- 
*tion as the conditions life are favourable and the degree of 
development to which the species has already attained is high. 
He confesses that “ with respect to the causes of variability we 
are very ignorant at ail points ” and for some time the origin of 
original variations seemed to him all the more mysterious 
owing to Kis tendency to allow very little direct influence 
to external environment In a letter to Huxley, shortly 
after the appearance of the OrjgiH of Species^ he writes (Nov- 
ember 25, 1859) : — “You have most cleverly hit on one point 
which has greatly troubled me ; if, as I must think, external 
conditions produce little direct effect, what the devil determines 
each particular variation ? ” (Sec also the letter he had written 
to Hooker, November 23, 1856.) Afterwards he was led to 
ascribe to th^ environment a more direct influence on variation. 
(Sec his letter of May 4, 1869, to Cams, of October 13, 
1876, to Wagner, and of March 9, 1877, to Ncumayr). In 
his work on the Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication (chaps, xxii.-xxvi.), Darwin discusses the question 
further, and not only emphasises the direct effect of environment, 
but also the effect produced by the use or disuse of organs and 
faculties (see also the Descent of Man, chap. iv.). It is all the 
more important to keep this point in view in our study of 
Darwin, since his critics have so frequently confused the origin 
of variations with the natural selection of qi slities which arc 
produced by such variation. “ Natural selection,” Darwin .says 
on this point {Variation of Animals and Plants, London, 
1868, vol. ii. p. 272), “depends on the survival, under various 
and complex circumstances, of the bes't-fltted individuals, but 
has no relation whatever to the primary cause of any, modifica- 
tion of structure.” Darwin’s hypothesis is mainly concerned 
* with the ^ects of natural selection between variations, not with 
the origin of variations. He believes, of course, that this, too, 
•has natural causes, but he is not chiefly concerned with their 
discovery. Every hypothesis must rest on a certain foundation 
which cannot be included in the proof. Hence, there is 
no contradiction in Darwin’s acceptance of variations as 
actually given. Amongst the many objections brought against 
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him not the least strange was that he depended on “ accident " : 
Darwin, it is true, makes use on one single occasion of the 
expression “chance variations/’ in the letter to Hooker already 
quoted, but he understands by this expression, variations the 
causes of which are unknown to us, and^he himself pronounced ^ 
the term to be inexact. Just as he regarded the first origin 
of variations as in several respects mysterious, so too he 
declared the origin of life altogether to be an insoluble riddle. 

On the other hand, Darwin found no reason for supposing 
that in the development of the human race out of lower forms 
special forces were set in motion. As soon as he became 
firmly convinced that the different species had arisen by 
natural development he saw at once that the human race 
could form no exception to the rule In the Origin of Species, 
however, he contents himself with intimating that the new 
theory would throw light on man and his history. He 
had no space there for a special investigation of one single 
genus of living beings. Afterwards, when he addressed him- 
self specially to this point (in his Descent of Man), he did so, 
as he says in a letter, partly because he had been accused of 
not having the courage to make known his views on this 
subject. On this point he stood even more alone than on the 
general question as to the origin of species Even such men 
as Lyell and Wallace, who were otherwise in agreement with him, 
hesitated here. Darwin himself was conscious of no contradiction 
between feeling and intellectual curiosity. The real value and 
the real greatness of man suffered, in his opinion, no diminu- 
tion because man has developed out of lower forms. He 
opposed to the theological and romantic view, which regarded 
men as fallen angels, the realistic view of man as an animal 
which has developed into a spiritual being Neither psychi- 
cally nor physically would he allow any but quantitative differ- 
ences between man and beast There is a far greater gulf, he 
maintains, between the mental capacities of one of the lowest 
vertebrate animals (the eel or river-lamprey) and those of the ' 
highest ape, than between the intellectual endowment of the 
ape and of man. And he points out how difficult it is to draw 
a line between mere instinct and reason proper. The fact that 
animals can team by experien^ suffices to show that we cannot 
altogether deny them reason. And the same may be said of 
memory, of the sense of beauty, and of the sympathetic instincts. 
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It bsB sometimes been inferrod from Darwin’s tc^hing 
that, there ought to be an uninterrupted progress in perfection 
in all living beings : hence, it has been ui^d as a great 
objection to his doctrine that the lowest oi^anic forms remain 
*the same. Here, s^ai 4 , Darwin had foreseen and answered 
the objection. Natural selection does not necessarily imply a 
progress. What use would it be to an entozoon or an earth- 
worm to possess more perfect organs than its present ones? 
An organ that affords no help in the struggle for existence 
takes 'up space and power without being of any use. Where, 
from any reason, circumstances are such as to exclude any 
great rivalry, it is perfectly comprehensible that a living form 
should remain as it is through oountlcss ages (Origin of Species, 
chap. iv. cf. chap. x.). Natural selection is only able to make 
every organic being as perfect as it needs to be in order to 
compete with other organic beings in the struggle for existence ; 
according to Darwin, the marvel is that experience shows 
us so few cases in which a perfection of this kind is not 
present Perfection, however, must always be understood in 
relation to the conditions of life (“The natural selection of 
each species implies improvement in that species tn relation to 
its conditions of life" — Letter to Lycll, October 25, 1859), 
Hence natural selection sometimes effects a return to simpler 
and more elementary forms of life, especially when the con- 
ditions of life are simplified from any reason, so that certain 
organs become, if not actually detrimental, at any rate super- 
fluous. There is no immanent or necessary t 'ndency in organic 
beings to ascend the ladder of oi^anisatioti (Variations, etc. 
chap. L p. 8). 

(d') Ethical and Religious Consequences 

Apart from the objections raised against Darwin's theory 
on account of its supposed contradiction or lack of agreement 
with experience, objections of an ethical and religious nature were 
^ also brought against it. These did not come exclusively from 
the theological party. Even such a radical thinker as Eugen 
«DUhring regarded it as objectionable on ethical grounds, and ex- 
pressed himself violently against it The very idea of a struggle 
for existence seemed to many people incompatible with an 
ethical view of life ; how could l^evolence and conscience be 
united with such an idea ? 
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Darwin was far from (overlooking the ethical objection ; 

on the contrary, he had expressly discussed the connection 
between the ethical problem and his theory. As a moral 
philosopher he adopts a standpoint similar to that which 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson had fou(ided, and Comte and* 
Spencer, in our century, had developed still further; but 
Darwin’s scientific views and his doctrine of natural selection 
gave the whole standpoint a broader basis. 

Darwin finds in the fact that man is the only being who 
can with certainty be described as a moral being, *the greatest 
diflfcrence between man and beast. It does not, however, 
follow from this that the moral, feeling has not had a natural 
development, nor docs this admission in any way contradict 
the theory of the struggle for existence, and “ natural selection.” 
Only we must always remember that those qualities and 
faculties which further natural selection are not only such as 
benefit single individuals, but such as benefit the whole 
group or species. Among the animals who are , benefited by 
living in close community, those individuals to whom the 
society of others is most agreeable will most easily escape 
danger ; and since the continued existence of the race depends 
on the preservation of frequently very helpless offspring, it is 
‘ easy to see that the love of parents to their offspring may be 
develojjed by natural selection. Experience shows that animals 
sometimes expose themselves to danger in order to save others. 

A race or a group of animals or men in which mutual 
sympathy and the need of mutual assistance prevails, will be 
especially favourably placed in the struggle for existence ; 
more favourably, certainly, than other groups where each man 
only cares for himself, and where there is no concentration of 
forces for a common end. Hence we see that in obedience 
to the law of natural selection, qualities may be preserved 
and developed in individuals which are conducive to the pre- 
servation of society, rather than to that of the particular 
individual. Not only the self-regarding but also the extra- * 
regarding feelings have their natural history. However great 
the difference may be between that which stirs in animalsr 
when they exhibit mutual love and self-sacrifice, and that which" 
is exhibited in the highest human morality, there are, between 
the two, countless grades, 'and we have no justification for 
supposing that natural development is interrupted at any point 
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In the human world, too, there are very great moral dtlferencea 
There are states and forms of human life indeed, which stand 
far below anything which animal life can show us. Darwin 
declares that he would rather be descended from an ape that 
tisks its life to save its peeper than from a savage who rejoices 
in the torture of his enemy, kills his children without any 
remorse, treats his wives as slaves and is himself a thrall to the 
most abominable superstitions.^^ 

Thp moral feeling, according to Darwin, presupposes not 
only sdciabilify and the capacity for sympathy, but also the 
faculty of memory and comparison. If these exist, past action 
can be recalled and judged (in (he moment of remembrance, if 
not at all moments) in accordance with the demands of the 
predominant feeling. If the capacity for speech be developed, 
mutual praise and blame will influence individuals. A public 
opinion will be formed. Moreover, constant habit and practice 
in working for common interest will establish and strengthen 
social motives ^and instincts. Perhaps, too, dispositions in this 
direction naay be handed down from parent to oflTspring. 
Darwin finds an empirical confirmation of his theory of moral 
philosophy in the investigation of those qualitie.s which have 
been regarded as virtues at different times and by different 
nations, and of the difference of range in the circle of 
individuals whose weal and woe the moral feeling has at 
different times taken into consideration. 

It is precisely by means of the theory of natural selection 
that we learn that not every adaptation, not every selection, not 
every form of the struggle for existence is permitted. We are 
led from lower to higher forms of this struggle, until at la.st we 
come to a stage in which an estimation of the worth of the 
different forms of the struggle is possiblei”’ 

It has been thought, however, that Darwinism is not only 
an immoral but even a materialistic and godless doctriyc. ^ 
Darwin has nowhere expressed his opinion on the relation 
^tween the spiritual and the material. He abides by the 
fact that the psychical life of men and of animals is bound up 
vsith the activity of material organs, and in so far can be 
studied scientifically like other organic phenomena Accord- 
ingly he investigates the development of psychical life from 
lower to higher stages in the struggle for existence, and seeks 
for the definite laws of this development. But there is nothing 
VOL. II 2 G 
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matenalistic in this. As she declares the origin of 4ife to be 
an insoluble problem so he would certainly have declared die 
origin of conscious life to be indemonstrable; perhaps he 
regarded the two problems as identical. Darwin investigated 
several interesting psycholc^ical po(,nts besides the morat 
feeling, r>. sexual feelings and instincts, instinct in general, the 
expression of the emotions, the development of the child 
during its first year. Scattered through his works, often where 
they are least suspected (e^. in his little work on iht Formation 
of Vegetable Mould by the Action of WormS), interesting 
psychological features are to be found. The discussion of 
psychological principles, however, lay beyond his sphere. 

If by materialism wc understand merely the reduction of 
phenomena to definite natural laws, exclusive of all super- 
natural intervention, Darwin is certainly a materialist His 
theory is that organic forms did not exist in the imagination 
of the Creator as perfectly formed ideas which were then trans- 
formed into material reality; but that they are the Results of a long 
process of development from the most insignificant beginnings, 
under the continual influence of the environment. Darwin ex- 
tended the sphere of natural interconnection ; he intioduced the 
habit, first among scientific men and afterwards in wider circles, 
of thinking positively and of dispensing with theological causes. 

In a certain sense it is true that he did not hereby introduce a 
new principle, for the principle of assigning natural causes had 
been established long ago, but the history of science contains 
few such brilliant verifications as we have here. Several 
English theologians have recently embraced Darwin’s theory, 
justifying themselves by saying that they restrict the creative 
act to the beginning of life, when the primitive form or forms 
arose and that natural selection is for them the means 
established by God for the originating of particular species. 
Dat;win himself, however, could not adopt this way out of the 
difficulty. No less than Stuart Mill he found it impossible 
to uni|e the sufferings and discords of the world with th^ 
governing providence of an omnipotent Being. He was 
not a pessimist ; he entertained a conviction — which, it js 
true, he found very difficult to prove — that the happiness of 
the world distinctly outweighs the unhappiness. But he 
never bring himself to tbgard natural selection, which involves 
suffering and injuty, and produces hatred and cruelty no less ^ 
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than lov% and gentleness, as a meaijs in the hand of Pro- 
vidence. Was the saw-ily really created to devour living 
larvae, the cat to play with the mouse? He had already 
expressed himself in this sense in his writings (especially in 
* Variations, etc., ii. p. <^32), but he does so still more strongly 
in his letters and Autobiography. He always came back to the 
fact of the existence of evil whenever he was challenged to 
express his opinions on religion. When he returned from his 
famoias journey he was still a believer in revelation, and when 
his ^at wbrk, the Origin of Species, came out he was still a 
Theist ; gradually, however, and without any painful breach his 
views changed and finally (io a part of his Autobiography, 
written in 1876) he declares hilhself an Agnostic, i,e. one who is 
conscious that our knowledge is not adequate to solve the 
problem. (This term was first used (1859) by Huxley, Darwin’s 
friend and pupil.) Just as he could never reconcile himself to 
the thought that the world, as it is, could be the result of 
design, so he,could ndt believe it to be the result of chance or 
brute force. “The safest conclusion,” he writes to a young 
man, who had asked his opinion on the subject, “ seems to me 
to be thtt the whole subject is beyond the scope of man’s 
intellect ; but man can do his duty.” 

The real significance of agnosticism is that what appears 
to us as a dilemma need not really be such, since there may 
be other alternatives beside design and chance, which seem 
to us the only ones. Darwin concludes with the same result 
as Kant in his “Critique of Judgment” (.vc above, p. 108), 
where he declares that the distinction between mechanism and 
teleology may perhaps be one of those oppositions which our 
knowledge forces us to set up, but the validity of which for 
existence itself we have no right to assume. 



CHAPTER II 

HERBERT SPENCER 

(a) Biography and Characteristics 

In the year in which Darwin’s famous work appeared, Herbert 
Spencer was drawing up a sketch of a systematic exposition, 
which aimed at exhibiting the significance of the concept of 
development in all the different spheres of knowledge. His 
earlier studies had led him to regard this concept as one of the 
leading concepts of human knowledge, and he now wished to 
dedicate his life to the exposition and inculcation of <this view. 
As his means were small he solicited a grant from Government 
to enable him to carry out his plan. Men who were acquainted 
with his earlier works — such as the philosophers, Stuart Mill 
and Fraser (Hamilton’s successor at Edinbut^h) ; the historian, 
Grote ; the physiologist, Huxley ; the botanist, Hooker ; and 
the physicist, Tyndall — gave him their warmest support. It was 
at first calculated that the work would require seven, afterwards 
ten volumes ; when actually carried out it ran to nine volumes. 
Government refused the grant ; but Spencer, nothing daunted, 
set to work with great perseverance, in 'spite of frequently 
failing powers. The first part of his work {First Principles) 
began to appear in the autumn of i860, and the last part 
(the conclusion of the Principles of Ethics) in the spring of 
1893. ^he intermediate parts treat of biol<^, psychology" 
and .sociology. It will be interesting to note how the plan of 
this comprehensive work arose and matured.'*^ ^ 

Herbert Spencer was bom on April 27, 1820, at Derijy. 
His father, a prominent educationalist, was firmly convinced 
that a healthy intellectuardevelopment could only be attained 
by self-education. Accordingly his great effort was to teach 
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his pttpil^ to think and observe foi* themselves. Spencer very 
early evinced an interest in natural science and history. He 
took pleasure in observing the development of insects j he 
^made himself acquainted with various subjects from books in his 
hither’s library ; and iie and his brothers eagerly discussed 
scientific, political and religious questions. His parents were 
Methodists ; his father, however, became increasingly dis- 
satisfied with the clerical organisation of this sect and joined 
the (^akers^ without, however, adopting their special doctrines. 
What attracted him was their unsacerdotal system. Hence 
his son Herbert went to the Quakers’ meeting on Sunday 
morning with his father, and to chapel in the evening with his 
mother. The consequence was* that Bible reading became in- 
tolerable to him. Afterwards Spencer went to an uncle, a 
clergyman (with Broad Church leanings) and a man of eminent 
qualities, who took part eagerly in the agitation for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and who had done good service in the 
organisation ef Poor KStlr relief. 

Spencer’s critical attitude towards any ambitious attempt 
to order social relations by means of State interference, and his 
great belief in free development, were established and nourished 
by the religious and political views which he came across in 
his earliest youth. It was intended that he should be a school- 
master like his father ; he worked for some years, however, as 
a civil engineer. Mathematical studies and mechanical inven- 
tions, together with political agitations, took up the greater part 
of his time. The first works of any note b ' him are some 
articles on the true province of government, and a treati^ on 
the nature of sympathy, in which he .set forth a theory .similar 
to Adam Smith’s. Still earlier his studies in natural history 
had led him to embrace the theory of the natural development 
of species. He has himself stated that it was through his study 
of L3rell’s Geology (which, in the older editions,* disputed 
^ Lamarck’s theory) that he was led (in 1839) to perceive the 
correctness of the theory of natural development. This was 
not without its effect on his religious views. They underwent 
*a change, although it is not possible to point out any decided 
diange at any definite time. In his first important work, 
Soaal Statics (1850), he conceives social development in 
analogy with organic ; and this conception plays a great part 
in his later works also. The perfect development of life 
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seems 'to him here a divini idea which awaits realisition, and 
of which there are indications and approximations in Natora 
Spencer has told us himself that in writing this work he was 
influenced by Coleridge, and through him by Schelling. He 
afterwards abandoned this teleological view, contenting him- 
self with a purely empirical proof of development under its 
diflerent forms. But even as early as this, Spencer tells us, 
his theory of evolution was mainly determined by “the law 
which, darkly hinted at in Harvey’s embryol<^ical inquiries 
and afterwards more clearly conceived by Wolff [the anatomist], 
was Anally definitively formulated by von Baer, the law 
that all oiganic development consists in a change from a state 
of homogeneity to a state of ’heterogeneity.” This law was 
already known to hold good of individual organisms ; Spencer 
extended it to development in all spheres, and he was now 
convinced that there is no sphere in which development does 
not take place. In a short treatise of the > year 1852 oh the 
evolutionary hypothesis he institutes aAriimparisoo between the 
evolution and the creation theories, and after giving^' due con- 
sideration to the variation of domestic animals and cultivated 
plants, to the difliculty of distinguishing between spicles and 
variety, and to the similarity between the embryos of different 
forms he comes to the conclusion that species have arrived at 
their present forms by development under the influence of 
external circumstances. The working out of his Principles 
of Psychology (ist ed. 1855) permanently influenced his 
general point of view. The significance of this work lies in 
the Tact that, although based on empirical philosophy, it 
emphasises the impossibility of explaining individual conscious- 
ness by the experiences of the individual himself. All 
previous empiricism had taken it for granted that it was 
only necessary to discover the experiences of the particular 
indiviflual in order to understand his conscious life. This 
conviction had practical as well as theoretical significance. 
For if the conscious life of man is determined by the 
individual’s own experience only, it must be possible by 
means of a purposely designed plan of education and order* 
of society to pr^uce any desired character. Stuart Mill and 
Comte built their hopes. on the future development of the 
human race to a great extent on this conviction, although 
it was curiously opposed to the profound comprdiension of 
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historical* development which both these writers poaiess^. 
Spencer now b^me convinced that development in the 
mental as well as in the material sphere takes place vet}* 
slowly, by means of many intermediate forms and stages, not 
^e of which can be dispensed with. Constant modification 
by the environment causes life to assume new forms, amongst 
others those forms under which it is now exhibited. We 
cannot, therefore, hope to explain the conscious life of the 
individual from his own experiences alone ; we must go back to 
the ekperieifce of the race. And here we find many factors 
in operation besides tradition ; in the innermost structure of 
the mind, in the manner in wh^h ideas are associated, and in 
the direction in which feelings and instincts unfold, hereditary 
tendencies are active ; these are only comprehensible on the 
assumption of an aiter-efiect of the experience of preceding 
generations. Heredity had hitherto been regarded as little 
more* than a curiosity, and significance was attached to it only 
in a few isolated excdp t w n al cases ; from henceforward it was 
to be regarded as an ever-present co-operative factor in the 
determination of the very highest forms of life. This extension 
of the hofizon in the psychological sphere induced Spencer to 
inquire into the general laws of development, and to ask 
whether it might not be possible to deduce these laws from 
the fundamental laws of our knowledge. The idea of a 
philosophy of evolution was now given. The first sketch 
appeared in a treatise entitled Progress : its Laws and 
Cause (1857). Spencer here expounds th<' view that all 
development is a transition from homogeneity to heterogeneity, 
and attempts to show that thi.s follows from the law of the 
conservation of energy. In the first edition of the First 
Principles he only gave the law of evolution in this one form ; 
afterwards he supplemented it by two others : evolution is a 
transition from diffusion to int^ration,* and from incoherence 
^to coherence. And now the publication of his great work 
went quickly forward. 

There were other preparatory works, however, besides those 
•already mentioned. In a series of essays, written before he 
had started on his great work, and published in various 
journals, Spencer had already discussed subjects of a philo- 
sophical, scientific, sociological and ethical nature. His system- 
atic woiics are only further and broader (often too broad) 
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elaborations of the contents of these short, clear esteys, many 
of them models of form, which are collected in four volumes 
entitled Essays, and which will, perhaps, outlive all his other 
works. 

Spencer overworked himself in pr^oaring the first editioff 
of his Psychology, and suffered from a weakness of the nerves 
from which he never completely recovered. He was a victim 
to chronic sleeplessness. The evil increased to such an extent 
that he was obliged to give up almost all work. In the last 
few years, however (since 1890), he has, in spite* of his* great 
age, not only been able to complete his work, but he has also 
taken a lively and vigorous fhare in the most recent dis- 
cussions (evoked by Weissman^ hypothesis) within the sphere 
of biological evolutionary theoiy. 

In judging Spencer’s theory our criterion must be : How far 
does he succeed, by his extension of empiricism and positivism 
through the concept of evolution, in effecting the reconciliation 
at which he aims between condicting-s'^ws ? Eyen if he can- 
not be said to have achieved this, however, — even if old problems 
reappear in new forms after they have passed through the 
purging fire of the evolutionary philosophy — his extension of 
the psychological horizon and the proof which he adduces that 
the concept of evolution is the leading concept in ail specialised 
investigations docs not lose its significance. In judging his 
work we must remember that his original contribution consists 
in this extension and this proof, and not in the construction 
of any definite epistemological and psychological theoiy. 
We must further remember that it is inevitable that in the 
conaposition of a work which extended over a period of more 
than thirty years inequalities and inconsistencies of treatment 
should appear, especially since, in the course of writing it, its 
author had changed his views on several points. 

Spencer’s works gite us a rare opportunity of studying his 
inner life. The impression which he leaves upon us is that 
his is not such subjective a nature as — in spite of all their 
Positivism — were those of Mill and Comte. He did not feel 
with Mill the need of directly influencing men. The evolu-> 
tionaiy theory opened his eyes to the hard struggle which 
every living being has to pass through, and to the especial 
difficulties which wait upon the mental and social life of man. 
It taught him that ideals which even the preceding generation 
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had exjfected to be realised in* the immediate future pre* 
suppose a long series of intermediate stages which have all to 
be passed through : these ideals, then, are but the far-distant 
goal of the wanderings of the human race. Hence, re- 
^signation plays an iq^portant part in the conception of life 
which arises on the basis of Spencer’s teaching. Not that 
he meant that the present wcus altogether to pale before or be 
sacrificed to this distant goal. But he would have the present 
undeistood not only in its connection with the past out of 
what* it has* developed, but also as forming the transition to a 
higher state of development Spencer himself, we may be 
sure, is among those to whopi he alludes in the concluding 
words of his great work {Ptinciples of Ethics, ii. p. 433): 
*' The highest ambition of the beneficent will be to have a share 
— even though an utterly inappreciable and unknown shaic — 
in *the making of Man.’ Experience occasionally shows us 
that* there may ari|c extreme interest in pursuing entirely un- 
selfish ends vid, as tmfB^oes on, there will be more and more 
of those ‘whose unselfish end will be the further evolution 
of Humanity. While contemplating from the heights of 
thought ^hat far-off life of the race never to be enjoyed by 
them, but only by a remote posterity, they will feel a calm 
pleasure in the consciousness of having aided the advance 
towards it” 

Ond year after Spencer had conceived the idea of an 
evolutionary philosophy, Darwin’s book on the Origin of Sfedes 
appeared, giving a new and firm basis to the theory of evolu- 
tion. In the preface Darwin mentions Spencer among his 
predecessors, and later on (in a letter to Ray Lankestcr, March 
15,1 870) he describes him as ** the greatest living philosopher 
in England.” Darwin’s whole theory \<ras admirably adapted 
to Spencer’s system, only that Spencer — though fully recognising 
the importance of natural selection — attributed more importance 
^to direct development through the use of faculties under the 
influence of the environment than Darwin did in his earlier 
years. It is of no small interest to notice that John Stuart 
•Mill, who at first demurred at Spencer’s evolutionary psychology, 
afterwards declared himself convinced that mental development 
takes place not only in the individual but also in the race, 
hy means of inherited dispositions. He expressed this modi- 
fication of his view a year before his death in a letter to 
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CarpenW, the physiologist^ (quoted in the latter’l' MenUU 
Physiologyt p. 486). 


{b) Religion and Science 4 

Spencer began his systematic exposition {System of Syn^ 
thcttc Philosophy) with a section on the unknowable, in which 
he expounds his doctrines of the limits of knowledge and of 
the relation between religion and science. The object of this 
preliminary section is to determine the nature of 'the validity 
which is to be attributed to the scientific conception of the world 
which the remaining portions of the system seek to construct. 
There is a defect here in the order of exposition which Spencer 
never realised. Neither the theory of knowledge nor the 
philosophy of religion can attain to perfect clearness unless 
they are based on psychology — but psychology is not given a 
place until much later in the system. ^ 

The argument of the first sectiotrlTas follows: — Religion 
and science confront one another in modem days as antagonists. 
The reason of this is that religion tries to solve problems which 
only science is able to master, and that science '’seeks to 
penetrate into the domain proper to religion. Hitherto every 
religion has attempted to give a theoretical explanation of 
existence, for all have offered themselves as a solution of the 
riddle of the universe. However different in other respects, all 
religions are agreed in claiming to be a revelation of a some- 
thing with which we should otherwise be unacquainted. The 
difference between highei and lower religions is that the latter 
-whether fetichism or polytheism — think it very easy to form 
an idea of that which works in the world. Belief in ancestral 
ghosts may be said to form the basis of primitive theology. 
Even in aboriginal creeds, however, there is a vague perception 
that tjte world, in its innermost essence, is a riddle ; but this 
perception is very weak and the riddle is regarded as easily^ 
solvable. The higher religions lay more and more stress 
on the mysterious element until at last they say that every 
figure, every thought, is insufficient to express the innermost' 
essence of all things ; finally, they go so far as to say that * to 
think that God is, as we can think Him to be, is blasphemy.” 
Religion will have attained to its full development whmi it 
admits that the mystery is greater than religions have hitherto 
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believed h to be. Eveiy reiigion,«till now,' has believed in a 
relative mysteiy, in a mystery which will sooner or later be 
unriddled. This mystery is absolute, however, if no figure 
or thought is adequate to it The contradictions to which 
^ligious ideas always iead is due to the belief in an absolute 
cause. Whether we hold that the world has produced itself, 
or that it is produced by an external cause we always end 
with the contradiction that something can be the cause of 
itself :%in the first case the world must be the cause of itself ; 
in the latter,* the being who has produced the world must be 
self-caused. The special contradictions of the religious ideas 
— between omnipotence on ono side and goodness and justice 
on the other, between justice and grace, etc. — are, as Mansel has 
already pointed out, only special consequences of this funda- 
mental contradiction. 

Spencer now proceeds to show that the fundamental 
scientific concepts not more successful than the religious 
ideas in their^attemi^tcnixpress the innermost nature of the 
world. Such concepts as time and space, motion and force, 
con.sciousness and personality are clear and applicable so long 
as we def not go beyond the limited and relative world of 
experience, but they lead to contradictions as soon as we 
attempt to employ them to express the nature of an absolute 
being. Our scientific knowledge moves — both with regard to 
the outer and the inner world — in the midst of a manifold of 
continual changes, of which we can discern neither the begin- 
ning nor the end, neither the first cause nor the ultimate goal. 
Moreover, as Hamilton and Mansel have ali>'ady pointed out, 
it follows from the nature of our knowledge itself that we can 
only comprehend the finite and limited. All knowledge pre- 
supposes a distinction ; but the Absolute cannot be distin- 
guished from any other, since there can ’be no other. Spencer 
adds that all knowledge likewise prcsuppo.ses the apprehension 
jof similarity, the assimilation of that which is to be known 
to something resembling it ; but the Absolute can resemble 
nothing since nothing exists outside itself. 

• Spencer is not prepared, however, to say with Hamilton 
and Mansel that the Absolute is a purely negative concept. 
Knowledge must assume that there is something more and 
odier than it is able to comprehend. Its activity consists in 
distinguishing, m perceiving similarity, in defining and limiting; 
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but there must be something which is defined ana limited, 
something that is formed and which can exist independently 
pf the particular form which it receives in our consciousness. 
We conceive this constant, — although to us it appears indefinite,^ 
— basis of the content of all our knowledge in analogy with that 
which, *by means of the exertion of the muscles, we feel in 
ourselves as power. Without power there would be no raw 
material for consciousness. This power not only produces the 
individual modification which we distinguish and apprehend, 
but it is also the basis in us of that which remains constant 
throughout all changes. We can form no conception of this 
power ; we can only approximate thereto by thinking away, 
one after another, the limitations under which, unknowable in 
itself, thi.s power occurs in every case in our experience. It is 
this primary feeling of power then, which supplies our know- 
ledge with its content, both the constant changes as well as 
that which remains “ constant under all mojes." 

Religion and science will ultiniSIefy reach -the common 
conviction that the innermost essence of the world is unknow- 
able and incomprehensible to us, but that we may acquire a 
.scientific knowledge of the manner in which this nature reveals 
itself in the world of experience. Our consciousness of Nature, 
regarded from one side, is religion ; regarded from the other, 
science. The dissension between religion and science will 
cease when the limits of knowledge are determined in the right 
manner ; then religion will not seek to bring anything com- 
prehensible under her sway and science will not want to 
appropriate anything that is incomprehensible. There can be 
no strife between our intellectual and moral faculties ; hence, it 
cannot be our duty to believe in anything which involves a 
contradiction. It cannot be our duty, as Mansel thinks, to 
conceive God as both personal and infinite, when personality 
and ipfinHy are mutually exclusive. Our duty can only be to 
submit to the limitations of our knowledge, and to acknowledge^ 
the existence of the mysterious actuality which underlies all 
things. If the concept of personality cannot serve to express 
the Absolute this is not because it is too high, but because it 
is too narrow, a concept We shall never be able to write a 
divine psychology ; and the quarrel between religion and science 
will last as long as the adherents of religioi^ credit them- 
selves with familiar knowledge of that which is an eternal 
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mysteiy and accordingly frame C9ncepts which are often to 
critidam. 

Spencer is very well aware that h\^ attempt to mediate 
between religion and science will itself meet with opposition? 
^en need more living and concrete ideas ; they are only 
satisfied when they can believe that there is a community of 
nature between themselves and the object of their worship ; and 
only when such a belief finds expression in their creed is that 
creed jn a position to influence their actions. So long as no 
organic morality has developed, which will enable men to act 
morally from their own inner need of so doing, so long it is 
of importance that religious opinions should not lose their 
influence. Eveiy religious fait& stands in a definite relation to 
the stage of development at which men have arrived ; an over* 
hasty rejection of such a faith, therefore, will only cause the 
defects of their nature to come out more strongly than they 
would have done the creed been retained. We may be 
sure that any alteratibH.4n«o deep and vital a conception as that 
with which we are here dealing cannot take place without pain, 
lie who is impatient at the slowness with which a transition is 
effected must remember that every religion, even the lowest, 
contains “ a soul of truth ” ; that even the lowest religions 
bestow upon their followers something which could not be ob- 
tained in any other way ; and that all forms of faith are members 
of an evolutionary process which is still far from being com- 
pleted Mindful of this, he will be able more easily to 
reconcile himself to the sophistical reasonings with which 
traditional opinions are defended, to the unworthy flattery with 
which men worship their gods, to the arrogance of nescience 
which far exceeds the arrogance of science, and to the condem- 
nation of actions which spring from unselfish sympathy and pure 
love of the good. 

There is one objection to this doctrine of the relation be- 
tween religion and science on which Spencer does not touch, i.e. 
*that it makes far too external a distinction between absolute 
and relative.'*® By this relation of contrast the Absolute 
jtself becomes relative. The antithesis between absolute and 
relative cannot, consistently with Spencer's own view, be such 
an external one, as may be gathered from his statement that a 
complete concept of the Absolute can only be attained by the 
removal of cUl limits and relations. Such a removal, however, is 
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an inflbite process, and, as a matter of fact, we canno( contrast 
the absolute and relative as two finished concepts. When, 
besides this, Spencer ^ys in several places that the Absolute, 
^hich he regarded as identical with the unknowable, permeates 
all phenomena, outer as well as inner ^see First Principles, 

34, 46, and 93) it is evident that this Being must reveal itself 
in the forms and laws under which phenomena occur ; it can- 
not really be entirely unknowable ; and Spencer is wrong in 
pronouncing the leading concept of experience, the concept 
of evolution, to have no validity when applied to “ the Absolute." 
It would be a contradiction if the laws and forms revealed in 
all experience were entirely meaningless in relation to that 
which lies behind or on the other side of experience. It can 
never be proved that evolution holds good of the husk but not 
of the kernel of the world. There is a dualism here which 
Spencer overlooked. 

(r) Philosophy as UniJi^'lhCnowledgt 

The problem of the relation between religion and science 
not only recurs every time a special science incorporates a new 
phenomenon, but also whenever an attempt is made to unite 
the different truths discovered by special sciences with uni- 
versal truth's. According to Spencer, it is the task of philo- 
sophy, as it is that of each of the special sciences within its 
own sphere, to trace out the unity which underlies the manifold 
of phenomena by discovering the laws which hold good in all 
the different spheres of experience. Philosophy consists in the 
discovery of some ultimate truths from which the axioms of 
mechanics, physical and psychological principles and social 
laws can be deduced. Hence philosophy may be defined as 
completely unified knowledge. 

Philosophy begins with the provisional acceptance of the 
validity of those fundamental assumptions on which all thought 
is bas^. This provisional acceptance is afterwards justified by 
showing that the consequences to which it leads are confirmed 
by experience. The validity of an assumption can only be 
exhibited by its agreement with all other assumptions. Truth 
can only consist for us in the perfect agreement of our re{we- 
sentations of things with our presentations of things. If our ex- 
pectations do not agree with our presentations, the assumption 
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fiom whidi we started must be invalid. The complete''exhibi- 
tiom of the validity of an assumption by its proved congruity 
with all other assumptions leads us finally to that unification ol 
all knowledge in which philosophy consists, but the proof of 
•the validity of any one assumption presupposes the validity of 
the activity of thougnt by means of which we discover that 
things differ from or resemble one another. This activity 
of thought underlies all knowledge perception as well as 
inference, whatever be the subject-matter. Every proof pre- 
supfibses this primordial act; hence the validity of the latter can 
never be refuted, for refutation is itself a proof. 

We always think in reljitions. Next in importance to 
the relations of similarity and difference come those of 
sequence and co-existence. The relation of co-existence 
is deduced from that of sequence; relations of which the 
terms can occur in any order are recognised as co- 
existences. Thofc fundamental experience which underlies 
all conceptions, of similarity or of difference, of 

succession or of co-existence, as we have already seen, is the 
experience of force ; of a something which offers resistance or 
produce# change, and which w'C conceive in analogy with our 
own feeling of exertion Matter and motion are nothing but 
manif estations of force, and time and space are the forms of 
the manifestations of force. In the sphere of inner as well as 
of outer experience the concept of force is the ultimate concept 
to which we are always brought back. We rightly distinguish 
between the ego and the non-ego ; these, however, are only dificr- 
ent ways in which the concept of force reveals itself. The matter 
and the content of our thought are different kinds of force. 

The concept of force, then, is a symbolic concept. It is 
the ultimate symbol. It points back to our subjective experi- 
ence. It refers us to our subjective experience in analogy with 
which we conceive all else. Spencer’s argument h<ye Reminds 
us of the metaphysical idealism which employs this analogy to 

* solve the problem of existence He confesses that were we 
free to choose whether we would reduce the spiritual elements 

• to the material, or the material to the spiritual, we should choose 
the latter alternative. It is absurd to reduce the known to the 
unknown ; hence a comprehensible hypothesis can only be 
reached reducing the unknown to the known, that is to say, 
by considering the objective material elements as in their essence 
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of like ftature with the subjerttive elements of our consciousness. 
Such a reduction, however, Spencer believes to be impossiUe, 
since wc are compelled to explain the spiritual elements to 
ourselves by the help of forms and relations borrowed from 
external nature. Wc only get a clear conception of the nature*^ 
of consciousness when we use symbols taken from the material 
world. Hence we cannot get beyond the distinction between 
psychical and material phenomena, and must be content with 
showing that both kinds of expressions of force are subiected 
to the same empirical laws. " ' 

A fundamental premiss of all science, according to Spencer, 
is that there can be neither diminution nor increase of the force 
existing in the world. Ail thought consists in relating some- 
thing to something else. If then, force perished, or if it arose 
out of nothing — which would be shown in outer experience by 
matter arising or disappearing, or by motion ceasing or be- 
ginning — we should have a relation of ? something to a 
nothing, or of a nothing to a something. But a relation of 
which one member disappeared from consciousness, or had not 
arisen in it, would be a contradiction. The force which we 
arc thus obliged to regard as constant is not a relative pheno- 
menal form of force, but the absolute force which underlies 
all things, so that we come back here once more to that 
ultimate truth common to religion and science, r.e. that under- 
lying all empirical phenomena is the Absolute. It is the 
task of empirical science to point out the special forms of the 
transformation of force. The principle of the conservation of 
energy, however, cannot itself be experimentally proved since, 
on further reflection, it is evident that every experiment pre- 
supposes its validity. All weighing and measuring takes for 
granted that the unit employed remains unchanged during the 
process of weighing and measuring. If the force with which a 
weight tends to the earth varies while the chemist is attempt- 
ing to determine the weight of the atoms composing it, his 
conclusion is invalid. Hence the conservation of force is a ' 
principle or postulate on which all investigation of the real 
world is based. 

Thus Spencer, with Spinoza, Kant and William Hamil- 
ton, r^ards the principle of the conservation of energy as 
co-extensive with the principle of causality. We shall find 
that several of the scientific men who established the principle 
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of the contervation of energy on an experimental basis as!l^umed 
that it is in reality an axiom of reason, and that what they had 
to do was to show how it reveals itself in experience. Such 
for example are Robert Mayer, Joule and Colding. But a 
(iistinction ought certainly to be made here. For^evcn if force 
arose and perished, it would still be possible for law to prevail 
in Nature, as long as this arising and perishing were bound up 
with definite conditions. It is "conceivable that whenever the 
conditii^n A were present, B should always occur, although, 
quantitatively, B = A + x; and that where the condition C 
occurred D always occurred, although D — C-f-y. In such a 
case the principle of causation would be valid, although the 
principle of the conservation of •cnerg>'^ would no longer be so. 
This proves that the latter is a less general principle than that 
of causation, when this, the principle of causation, is taken to 
express nothing more than the law of the occurrence of pheno- 
mena.* The regularity of Nature would not entirely disappear 
even if the law of the ’‘c'sr nervation of force were invalid. But 
this does ijot Void good if we arc prepared to go so far as 
to say that, just as a logical conclusion contains nothing that 
was not alfeady in the premises, so in a case of real causation 
there I'* nothing in the effect which was not already included 
in the cause. This interpretation of the principle of causa- 
tion brings it into very close relation with the principle of 
ground. And even if we disallow this perfect analogy with 
logical ground, the causal relation might still hold good. 
Hence Spencer’s deduction is insufficient ; rilthough he is 
right in maintaining that every attempt to prove the con- 
servation of force by way of experiment in a certain sense 
presupposes it. 

From the principle of the conservation of energy Spencer 
infers that motion follows the direction of greatest attraction or 
least resistance — that all motion is rhythmical — and that all 
phenomena undergo a process of development and dissolution, 
fn this way he is led from the consideration of philosophy as 
unified knowledge to the consideration of philosophy as the 
c)pctrine of evolution. Before we follow him into this branch 
*of inquiry, however, we must first ask what inferences he draws 
from the law of the conservation of force with regard to the 
relation between psychical and material phenomena. It was 
not Spencer’s intention to devote a special discussion to this 
VOL. II 2 H 
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question, and we find in his works, as they stand ah present, .a 
certain vacillation on this point ; this is probably due to the 
fact that during the time which elapsed between the different 
editions of his work he changed his views on the subject, and 
did not take care that this change of view was indicated 
wherever necessary in the later editions. Hence contradictory 
passages might be gathered from his works.^^ At first (in the 
first edition of the Principles of Psychology and of the First Prin- 
ciples) he conceives the relation between the psychical and the 
material similarly to that between the different natural forces, 
and he believes a transformation takes place from the material 
to the psychical similar to that from motion to heat. Hence the 
origin of sensations is explained by the law of the conservation 
of energy. Spencer would have any critic who regarded this 
view as materialistic, — and some of them did so, — ^to remember 
that in his eyes matter and motion are nothing more than 
symbolic expressions of the unknowaole force which under-* 
lies all things. Later, however, ke*. became aware that the 
origin of conscious phenomena cannot be deduced from the 
principle of the conservation of physical energy. He saw, for 
instance, that the hypothe.sis that sensation originates in move- 
ment, and represents an equivalent to it, is inconsistent with 
the doctrine of the continuity of motion. Accordingly, in 
subsequent editions, he conceives the relation between the 
psychical and the material in accordance with the identity 
hypothesis, i.e, that they are two phenomenal and mutually 
irreducible forms of the unknowable force. With regard to 
the doctrine of evolution (which is always the first con- 
sideration with Spencer), it does not matter which hypothesis 
we accept. For whether we assume a relation of reciprocal 
action or of identity between the psychical and the material, 
development in both spheres may exhibit the working of 
the same fundamental laws. This is the important point for 
evolutionary philo.sophy. It is true that, according to the 
identity hypothesis, psychical development cannot be explained 
by deduction from ^e conservation of physical force, but the 
obverse holds good, r>. the material process corresponding to 
psychical life does admit of such an explanation.^*** In working* 
out his theory of evolution, Spencer explains all development 
by the laws of matter and motion, and yet he illustrates tile 
forms of development by examples from psychology and* 





sodo}ogy> aas well as firom astroiuyny and phynology.* His 
procedure is justified, however, by die fact that, no matter 
udiich hypothesis we adopt, we must admit that there is an 
interconnection, determined by law, between mental and 
material phenomena. 


(d) Philosophy as a Theory of Evolution 

The proof that all inquiry is based on one and the same 
assumption, is not sufficient, in Spencer’s opinion, to effect the 
unification of knowledge at which philosophy aims ; it must be 
accompanied by the further proof of the existence of a law to 
which all the phenomena presented in experience are subject. 
^ Spencer systematises positivism, partly by reducing all positive 
knowledge (knowledge of facts) to one common presupposition, 
and partly by establishing one common law or one common form 
♦of everything positive, i^, of all phenomena. Every phenomenon 
has a history ; it appeal.} disappears. Each science describes 
the history, of V/j (mu phenomena ; hence what we now have 
to do is to inquire whether these different historical processes 
exhibit common features ; for if they do, we shall be able to 
formulate a general law of exmlution. All development, it seems, 
exhibits with more or less clearness three different characteristics, 
which, taken together, constitute the complete concept of evolu* 
tion. As we have already noticed, Spencer originally assigned 
one distinguishing mark only to development, viz. the transition 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity. Afterwards he was led 
to see firstly, that in some exceedingly simple foi ms of develop- 
ment, this characteristic is altogether subordinate, and secondly, 
that in order to be able to draw a sharp distinction between 
processes of evolution and of dissolution, ,we need yet a third 
distinguishing mark. 

(i) Evolution as concentration for integration). — At the 
birth of a phenomenon there takes place a collecting,*com- 
fining and concentrating of elements which were previously 
scattered. If a cloud forms in the sky, or a sand heap on the 
s|}iore, a development of the simplest kind has taken place, in 
which the process consists almost exclusively of a dissipation 
aiKi an aggregation. Such a process of concentration took 
place, if we accept the hypothesis of Kant and Laplace, when 
*<Hir solar system passed out of its primary nebular state, in 
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whiclf its component partSf were widely diffused and lincoherent 
All organic growth takes place by means of the absorption 
into the organic tissue of elements which were previously 
scattered about in surrounding plants and animals. We get a 
psychological example of the same process in generalisation, 
and the framing of general concepts and laws ; by their means 
we concentrate in one thought a number of different presenta- 
tions and representations. Social evolution consists essentially 
in the progressive integration of individuals or grpups of 
individuals who were formerly bound together b/ no cltfse ties. 

(2) Development as differ etiiiation. — Only in the very 
simplest cases can development be described merely as a 
process of concentration. Not only is there a segregation of 
the whole mass from the environment, but also, within the* 
mass thus separated off, special concentrations take place, so 
that the development becomes compound. And, in the course 
of development, these special concentrations become more and*" 
more prominent, so that when we ftemparc the earlier with the 
later stages we find a transition from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity. In the course of development of the solar system a 
segregation of different heavenly bodies takes place, each 
one of which has its own idiosyncracy. Organic develop- 
ment proceeds from the homogeneous germ to the organism 
provided with different kinds of tissue, and with differently 
constructed and differently functioning organs. The whole 
of organic life was, according to Lamarck's and Darwin’s 
hypothesis, homogeneous at earlier stages, for the existing 
differences of species are due to development from common 
parent forms. The senses develop, as we may see if we 
compare earlier with later stages, from less clear and less 
exact perceptive faculties to increasing clearness and exactitude, 
so that more and more differences can be apprehended. 
Mental, life in general is estimated not only according to its 
conceptration, but also according to its richness. In the 
course of social evolution the different estates and classes are 
formed through division of labour. 

(3) Evolution as determination . — But the process of din*- 
solution is also characterised by differences appearing in what 
has hitherto been a homogeneous mass. In order to dis- 
tinguish between development and dissolution, therefore^ we 
must add the further characteristic that in evolution there is 
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ao advance from confusion to q^der — from undetermined 
arrangement to determined arrangement Development is a 
passage from a chaos, of which the parts are scattered and 
homogeneous, to a united whole, the parts of which are 
%eterogeneous, and at the same time stand in definite re- 
ciprocal connection wi^ one another. Thus the solar system, 
the organism, consciousness and human society are more or 
less ordered wholes. This third point of view really consists 
of a uqion of the two former ; an ordered whole is one in 
which*difrerdhtiation of the parts and integration of the whole 
go hand in hand. Everywhere in the world — in great things 
as well as in .small, in the nlbntal as in the material world — 
evolutionary processes as above described are going on. On 
the basis of a comparative examination of these processes, 
evolutionary philosophy formulates the fundamental features 
of the general history of every phenomenon. But what has 
' thus been inductively discovered must now be deductively con- 
firmed ; it can be cxnibitid as an inference from the law of 
the conservation of force. 

In the first place, a concentration of homogeneous parts 
will take f>lace whenever these parts arc subjected to the same 
force working in the same way. This happens when, under the 
influence of the wind, heaps of dry leaves or sandhills or clouds 
are formed. Natural selection works in this way, for it de- 
mands perfectly definite variations on the part of those living 
beings which are able to exist under definite conditions ; by 
this means they are separated off as new spi cies from those 
which are not able to maintain their existence. Secondly, 
after a homogeneous whole has been formed, differences arise 
directly the homogeneous parts are subjected to the influence 
of heterogeneous forces. And when a differentiation between 
the parts has been produced by this means, homogeneous forces 
affect them differently. An organic species will vaiy under 
differing physical conditions, and even when different varieties 
are subjected to the same influences the latter will not have 
the same effect on each one of them. This follows from the 
conservation of energy, which would be annulled if like causes 
could produce different effects on homogeneous objects, or if 
heterogeneous causes could produce similar effects on similar 
Directs, or like causes similar effects on heterogeneous objects. 

In order to get a right understanding of Spencer we must 
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remenfber that his theoiyof evolution did not claiih to hohl 
good of the world as a whole, for of this, owing to the relativity 
of knowledge we are not able to form an idea. It claims to 
be valid only of particular wholes which exist mthin the 
circle of our experiences. It has sopietimes been objected!' 
that his “ evolution ” is incomprehensible, for if it is to start from 
absolute homogeneity, from whence — it is asked — are the 
differences to come? Spencer himself expressly declares 
(First Principles, §§ ii6, 149, 155) that he is speaking of 
finite phenomena only, and that he assumes only a rllative 
homogeneity and heterogeneity. Moreover, the concepts con- 
centration and differentiation, sin^licity and complexity are to 
be taken in a relative sense. If we could conceive the whole 
universe in a condition of perfect equilibrium, in which perfectly 
similar centres of force were distributed with absolute equality 
through the whole of space, everything would remain in 
equilibrium through all eternity. Such a tnought, however, is 
excluded at the outset by the fatl that we can assign no 
limit to space. It is true of all the homogeneous masses 
knotvn to us that they necessarily become more or less differ- 
entiated. * 

Evolution must (on the supposition, of course, that it will 
not be interrupted from without) necessarily lead to a state of 
equilibrium, in which concentration as well as differentiation 
will have reached its zenith. In the development of mmi, 
this state is identical with the highest perfection and blessed- 
ness, and consists in the greatest possible harmony between 
man and Nature, and between man and man. But since 
external influences are unceasingly operating, this state of 
equilibrium must in course of time come to an end. Evolution 
is succeeded by dissdution when there is no longer sufficient 
enei^ to maintain, in the face of persistent disturbances, a 
harmony, between concentration and differentiatioa Passing 
through* the different sb^s of dissolution we finally arrive af 
a new chaos. Just as, within the circle of our experience, pro- 
cesses of evolution are unceasingly going forward, so there are 
unceasing processes of dissolution of larger and smaller wholes; 
Even if our solar system— -and all other solar systems— cany 
within themselves, as so'me authorities believe, the seeds of 
dissolution, the possibility of the formation of new systems b 
not excluded, for there will always be external forces to start 
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the procetis of evolution again. All, motion is rii3rthlhical ; 
hence development and dissolution will alternate with one 
another ad infinitum. 

While H^l’s idealistic theory of development (see above, 
^ 180-183) guarantees eternal progress, since his “higher 
unities” (which correspond to Spencer’s harmony between 
concentration and differentiation) always become the point of 
departure for new developments, Spencer, as a consistent 
positivist and in accordance with the doctrine of the relativity 
of knowledge, cannot venture to decide whether development 
or dissolution is the stronger world-process. On account of 
his dualistic conception of the, relation between absolute and 
relative he does not attribute absolute significance to evolution 
(not even to the entire rhythm of evolution and dissolution). 
As already pointed out his view involves a contradiction at this 
point, for he admits that there is a connection between pheno- 
mena* and the unknowable order of things which underlies 
them (“the phenomenal drder and the ontological order"). 

, But he is sure of this — that we can no more assign a limit to 
the forces operative within the world of phenomena than we 
can assigif limits to time and space. He solved his own 

particular problem by determining the characteristics of the 
history which every phenomenon passes through. 


(e) The Concept of Evolution within the Sphere of Biology and 

Psychology 

Spencer is most at home within the spheres of biology and 
sociology. It was, as we saw, a biological idea which gave rise 
to his whole system, and this idea (development as differentia- 
tion) is immediately conjoined with a sociological idea (r>. the 
division of labour). He regarded social as well as conscious 
and ethical life as forms of life obeying general v^ta^ laws. 
Accordingly biology is the predominant concrete science in his 
system. He aims at investigating the development of life at 
all stages and under all forms. 

* Life consists of a continual adaptation of inner relations to 
outer. In a living body an external impression produces not 
only a direct but also an indirect effect, for it induces a state 
which enables the living being to meet subsequent changes in 
the esctemal world. An inner activity is set going which is or 
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can lie of use on a ^su^sequent occasion. Oigtnic tissue 
possesses two apparently contrsuiictory qualities, which, when 
combined, make adaptation possible. These qualities are (i) 
plasticity, by which external influences reverberate through 
the whole organic mass or a greater portion of it ; and 
polarity, by which the ultimate organic particles are aggre- 
gated into a particular form. These particles are called by 
Spencer “ physiological units.” He regards them as far 
simpler than cells, but more complex than chemical mqlecules. 
A further effect of polarity is that the influence of impr&sions 
on the organic mass is mainly determined by the latter’s own 
nature. The origin of the forpiation of the organic mass is a 
mystery. Spencer rejects the* view of the origin of organic 
forms in inorganic matter. He inclines to the opposite view 
that at a certain point of time in the proce.ss of the cooling 
of the earth’s surface, an organic mass, entirely devoid of strtic- 
ture, was formed. Since this original organic mass was wfthout 
definite structure, this assumption i?*not identical with that of 
a first organism. There was organic life without organisation 
(see especially the Appendix to vol. i. of the Principles of 
Biology'). Organic forms have successively arisen Imdcr the 
influence of outer or inner relations. Following the general 
law of development we must suppose that some constant 
external influence produces first of all differences in the mass, 
then a difference between the outer surface and the interior, and 
that finally, owing to the different ways in which the different 
parts react on those influences, they themselves gradually acquire 
a different nature. Spencer even lays down the principle that 
function precedes structure, and that continuous functioning in 
a definite manner produces the definite structure which par- 
ticular organs possess. This direct influence of the environ- 
ment on the organic tissue is really presupposed in the 
doctrine of natural selection ; for selection takes place between 
the growing structures evolved by means of this direct;., 
influence, and between the different variations which the organic 
mass passes through when subject to outer influences. Even 
where the variations arose out of other, unknown causes, natural 
selection is only able to sustain them when these spontaneous 
variations {Princ. of Biol.^ 6i) are such as to facilitate vital 
activities. The change of structure effected by means of a 
certain permanent method of functioning may be transmiUed 
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if it haa^produced a change of organic polarity, a change in 
&e manner peculiar to this particular organism in which its 
physiological units are disposed. 

Darwin’s doctrine of natural selection (which Spencer 
* would prefer to cay the “ survival of the fittest ") is fully 
acknowledged by Spencer, and with the greatest admiration. 
But he, no more than Darwin himself, believes natural selection 
able to explain everything. In the absence of a belief in the 
transpiittedness of acquired qualities the origin of species seems 
to h*m incomprehensible. Hence within the last few years, he 
has headed an able and energetic protest against "those scientists 
who are more Darwinian t^an Darwin himself.” He has 
especially attacked Weissmaifs hypothesis, which denies that 
inherited functions can exercise any influence on the cells 
which contain the germ of posterity, and is accordingly bound 
to deduce all development from natural selection. With 
regard to hig’’e'^ organic beings, in particular, who possess 
a developed^ nervous afid muscular .system, Spencer is of 
opinion that the influence exerted on the organism by the 
exercise of power is of the greatest significance. He considers 
this queStion to be of importance not only for biology, but also 
for ethics and sociology. “ If a nation is modified cn masse" 
he writes in his Preface to his Factors of Organic Evolution 
(1886), “by transmission of the effects produced on the natures 
of its members by those modes of daily activity which its 
institutions and circumstances involve ; then we must infer that 
such institutions and circumstances mould its members far 
more rapidly and comprehensively than they can do if the sole 
cause of adaptation to them is the more frequent survival of 
individuals who happen to have varied, in favourable ways.” 

Ethical and social responsibility, then, becomes greater if 
wc believe in the transmittence of acquired characteristics than 
if everything depends on natural selection. It is ^jiis con- 
^ sideration which invests the problem with such interest in 
Spencer’s eyes, and he closes his series of polemical writings 
with a pressing exhortation to biologists to shed more light on 
•the subject {Weismannism Once More, 1894, p. 23). “ I have 

felt more and more that since all the higher sciences are 
dependent on the science of life and must have their con- 
dosions vitiated if a fundamental datum given to them by the 
teachers of this science is erroneous it behoves these teachers 
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not to l£t an erroneous datum pass current ; they are Called cm 
to settle this vexed question one way or other.” Consciousnes$i 
tcx), is an activity which arises in the course of the living- 
being’s adaptation to its environment. When stimuli increase 
in number, adaptation to them can only, be exact if they are * 
arranged in a series, as they are in consciousness. Psycholc^ 
is so far a part of biology. Spencer distinguishes here between 
objective and subjective psychology. Properly speaking, only 
objective psychology, which studies conscious life in the material 
functions with which it is bound up, has a place in {he ranks of 
the concrete sciences. Subjective psycholc^, which is based 
on immediate self-observation, 9nd arrives at its results by 
analysing this, stands in the same relation to all other sciences 
as does the subject everywhere to the object ; it is the 
science of subjective existence as all other sciences together 
are the science of objective existence. Hence subjective 
psychology is a science sui generis {Prtne. of* Psychology, § 56 ; 
Classification of the Sciences, 3rd ed l?*26). ^ 

Like Stuart Mill, Spencer asserts the independence of 
psychology which Comte had overlooked. But at the same 
time he dissociates himself from the older Englislt school, 
asserting that we cannot regard consciousness as a mere series 
of impressions and ideas, since there is always something which 
unites the members of the series together and preserves the 
unity of the circle of ideas, in spite of all attempts to interrupt 
it. There must be some underlying substance in contrast to 
all the changing forms ; but this substance we can never know, 
since it never appears altogether in any one state, although every 
state is a particular form of it. 

In spite of all the peculiarities which characterise conscious 
life as it appears in subjective experience, yet it presents the same 
fundamental traits as life and evolution everywhere else. Its 
developcieot consists in progressive concentration, differentia- 
tion and determination. All transitions take place by degrees, ,, 
hence qi&lfbative differences have been ascribed — ^wrongly — 
to psychical faculties. From redex movement, through instinct 
and memory up to reason, from the simplest distinctions and * 
recognition to the highest scientific thought, there is a con- 
tinuous sequence of stipes. The qualitative and quantitative 
richness of consciousness corresponds to the richness of the 
relation between the living being and its envmmment There 
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is always a correspondence between the life of consciousness 
and the extemjil circumstances with which the individual has 
to deal There is a continuous sequence of stages from the 
entozoon in an organic tissue up to a Newton or a Shake- 
*speare, whose thought^ embraces the world. 

With regard to me question of the origin of knowledge 
Spencer makes front on the one hand against Leibniz and 
Kant, on the other against Locke and Mill. He quarrels with 
empiijcism for two reasons : — firstly, because it does not see 
that\he matter of experience is always taken up and elaborated 
in a definite manner, which is determined by the original nature 
of the individual ; secondly, because it is lacking in a criterion 
of truth. We must assume ah original organisation if we are 
to understand the influence exercised by stimuli on different 
individuals, and the criterion by means of which alone a pro- 
position can be established is the fact that its opposite would 
contain a contradiction. In the inborn nature of the individual 
then, and in f^he logical ptTncipIe on which we depend every time 
we make* an inference, we have an a priori element ; some- 
thing which cannot be deduced from experience. To this 
extent S][)encer upholds Leibniz and Kant against Locke and 
Mill ; but he does so only as long as he is restricting his con- 
siderations to the experience of the individual. What is a 
priori for the individual is not so for the race. For those 
conditions and forms of knowledge and of feeling which are 
original in the individual, and hence cannot be derived from 
his experience, have been transmitted by eirlier generations. 
The forms of thought correspond to the collective and in- 
herited modifications of structure which are latent in every 
new-born individual, and are gradually developed through his 
experiences. Their first origin, then, is empirical : the fixed 
and universal relation of things to one another must, in 
the course of development, form fixed and universal jjonjunc- 
^tions in the organism; by perpetual repetition of absolutely 
external uniformities there arise in the race necessary forms 
of knowledge, indissoluble thought associations which express 
• the net results of the experience of perhaps several millions 
of generations down to the present The individual cannot 
stmder a conjunction thus deeply rooted in the organisa- 
tion of the raoe ; hence, he is bpm into the world with those 
pqrdiical connections which form the substrata of “ necessary 
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truths "‘■(see Principles of I^ychdogy, §§ 208, 216 ; tct First 
Principles, § 5 3. “Absolute uniformities of experience generate ' 
absolute uniformities of thought”). Although Spencer is of 
opinion that the inductive school went too far when they 
attempted to arrive at everything by way of induction (for, if* 
we adopt this method, induction itself is left hanging in the air), 
yet, if he had to choose between Locke and Kant, he would 
avow himself a disciple of the former ; for, in the long run, 
Spencer too thinks that all knowledge and all forms of tl^ought 
spring from experience. His admission that there i^ something 
in our mind which is not the product of our own a posteriori 
experience led Max Muller to call him a “thoroughgoing 
Kantian,” to which Spencer replied : “ The Evolution-view is 
completely experiential. It diners from the original view of 
the experimentalists by containing a great extension of that 
view. — But the view of Kant is avowedly and utterly un- 
experiential.” . ’ 

Spencer, however, is open to his otV-n objection to empiricism 
when he assumes that the race at any stage of its development 
could be subject to external influences in the absence of any 
existing organisation to receive these influences and determine 
their results. His Psychology presents some obscurity on this 
point, as was already perceptible in his Biology. For his axiom 
that “function determines structure” seems only to admit 
of the interpretation that organic tissue in the lowest stages 
must be absolutely passive in relation to all influences which 
evoke its activity. Such a state of absolute passivity, however, 
is excluded by his own definition of life as adaptation. It does 
not exist, even in the case of inorganic beings exposed to 
external influences ; the stone, e.g. exhibits the effects of heat 
differently from wax. Moreover, Spencer has forgotten that 
the validity of our knowledge is not absolutely guaranteed by 
the fact tl^at its fundamental assumptions are the result of the 
experience of countless generations. This can, at most, show^ 
us that these assumptions have hitherto proved of practical use 
in the struggle for existence. It does not afford a proof of 
their absolute truth.'®® 

According to Spencer, the feelings of the individual-~even 
more than his knowledge — ipresuppose a basis acquired by the 
race. Continual action and^ reaction on the outer world, 
continual struggle with conditions of life produce a dispositkm 
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to feelings for which it is not ^ways possible to fihd clear 
representative ^expressions This is the case with the sym> 
pathetic feelings — the pleasure of a little child in a smiling 
face and its distress at a sad or threatening one. The 
* feeling of justice, immediate indignation at encroachments, 
may arise in the absence of any clear concept of the limits of 
the individual freedom of action. Spencer reproaches the 
older utilitarians with having made conscious insight into their 
beneficial effects precede the origin of the actions and motives 
jud^d. Ifi order to learn whether sympathy is useful we 
must first show sympathy spontaneously. Feeling then enables 
us to discover utility, but tjie discovery of utility did not 
originally produce the feeling. Spencer hopes for continual 
modifications and progress in human feelings from the educa- 
tion to which man is subjected in his relations with the en- 
vironment, rather than from that which consists in the mere 
imparting of alr^dy established knowledge. He opposes the 
principle from which Cdlnte (especially in his earlier works) 
starts, viai tnat ideas rule the world. Feeling and character 
are the motive powers, and which ideas shall be predominant 
will depend on the character of the nation, this character in its 
turn being determined by the substratum inherited from earlier 
generations. 


(/) The Concept of Development in Sociology and Ethics 

The relation between the individual anJ the race which 
Spencer brings forward in his Biology and Psychology becomes 
of paramount importance in his Sociology. If every individual 
has an original substratum in his character which is traceable 
to the earlier history of the raqe, the development of social life 
cannot suddenly be turned in a new direction by means of 
educational and constitutional reforms. . ^ 

^ Spencer entertains no such immediate hopes for the future 
as did Bentham, Mill and Comte. Development proceeds 
slowly precisely because the underlying nature of the indi- 
• viduals, and not merely their thoughts and knowledge, has to 
be changed. In a conversation during his stay in America, 
Spencer strongly censured the evils existing in the public life 
of the United States. He attributed them to the fact that the 
Constitution, good enough in itself, had been acquired ready- 
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meuie by a stroke of luck ; }^t did not grow up spontwiteudy ; 
hence, we need not be astonished that the results whidi flow* 
from it are not such as were anticipated. On an American 
friend asking if the remedy did not lie in education and the 
extension of political knowledge ; Spencer’s reply was : “ No,^ 
it is a question essentially depending on character, and only in 
a subordinate sense on knowledge. It is a frequent delusion 
that education is a universal remedy for political evils.” 

Modifications of character, according to Spencer, are only 
brought about by action and reaction between the t'ace anti its 
environment throughout many generations. Only by practical 
adaptation, by development and exercise of the powers service- 
able in the struggle for existence can steadfast characters and 
healthy feeling be formed. Hence, in his book on Education, 
Spencer emphasises the necessity of letting a child make his own 
experiences ; he should be allowed to become acquainted with 
actual circumstances, and must learn to realise the effects of his 
own actions. Screens should be usefi as little as possible since 
they cause double work ; first of all, adaptation to the screen 
and afterwards to that which is behind the screen — 1>. real 
life. If the child does not bum himself he will not have a 
salutary dread of fire. And what is true of the character of 
the individual is also true of the character of the whole race. 

In his great and boldly-sketched work. Principles of Sociology, 
Spencer attempts to elucidate this point by means of copious 
illustrations from the most primitive races. With the help of 
various co-operators and under the title of Descriptive Sociology, 
he has published, arranged in a tabulated series and with 
references to sources, accounts of the history of civilisation of 
different races. In his Study of Sociology, a most suggestive 
work, he has discussed the difficulties which a strictly scientific 
sociology has to encounter. 

It |s a favourite axiom of Spencer that societies and 
constitutions grow and are not made. He develops the 
analogy Ibetween a society and an oiganism. The sii^le 
individuals correspond to the cells, or rather to the physiological 
units. In society as well as in the organism the common life 
is to a certain extent independent of the fate of each unit 
There is, however, one great and significant distinction between 
the society and the organism ; while in the latter consciousness 
(where it exists) is united with the central organ, in comparison 
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with which the other organs and ^nits are only of subordinate 
significance; in a society, on the contrary, the units possess 
consciousness, *while the central organisation as such has no 
special consciousness. In the organism the parts exist for 

ethe sake of the whole, while in society the whole exists for 
the sake of the pafts. Spencer thinks that this difference 
between a society and an organism is no less important than 
the similarities they present (cf. Princ. of Sociology, § 322, 
taken in connection with Princ. of Ethics, ii. §§ 102, 137). A 
very 'important principle, which is verified by the history of 
societies, can be deduced from this difference, i.c. that in a society 
the central organisation can never be more than a necessary 
means., while in the individual, in whom alone human life is 
manifested, it is the supreme arbiter. In social life as in 
^dividual education there must be as few artificial shelters 
and as little guardianship as possible, since they always com* 
plicafe and retard development, entailing as they do a double 
adaptation, first to the* artificial and then to the natural 
enviromupnt.' Experience shows that wherever deeply-rooted 
natural claims are enforced by external authorities, obedience 
to authorities increases at the cost of the power of practical 
adaptation to the realities of Nature. We may also learn 
from the same source that artificially instituted authorities 
are never so vigorous and effective as free individual forces. 
The social machinery consumes too much force in attaining 
its end — and is only too apt to arrive at ends other than those 
aimed at 1 Private individuals feel much more keenly than 
state officials can do the direct connection between labour and 
its reward. Although in theory Spencer adheres to the 
doctrine (which he had previously expounded in his Social 
Statics) that the earth’s surface is tfie property of the whole 
nation, yet his dislike to officialism leads him to oppose the 
Nationalists’ proposal that the State ought to undertake the 
cultivation of the soil. Altogether apart from the financial 

* difficulties which such an undertaking would involve, — difficulties 
which, according to Spencer, are sufficient in themselves to 

• render the carrying out of the proposal impossible, — the 
notorious inferiority of public to private administration furnishes, 
in his opinion, a sufficient ground for rejecting the scheme. 
(See Princ. of Ethics, Part iv. Appendix B.) 

Experience shows us human societies at widely different 
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stages of development ; the d^^ree of development het*^ as 
everywhere, determined by concentration, differentiation anci 
determination. There is one opposition, however, which is of the 
first importance in sociology — and also in ethics, that be* 
tween militancy and industrialism. Here we have two types of^' 
society, of which the first prevails chiefly at the lower stages and 
gradually, though slowly and with much hesitation, gives place 
to the second. A militant society springs out of the necessity of 
uniting all forces, in order to defend the social group against 
external enemies; often, too, from the impulse t6 gain sub- 
sistence and power at the cost of other groups. Characteristic 
of this type is the absolute subjection of individuals to the 
community. They are means not ends. Obedience is the 
highest duty. Peaceful work, the procuring of the means of 
subsistence, is left to women and slaves. In an industrial 
society, on the contrary, such work occupies the first rank. 
The main thing here is free personal intercourse between 
individuals, and their co-operation in“the promotion of common 
interests. While the militant type of societ]) favours an 
intermixture of wildness and subjection, the industrial type 
allows individuals to confront one another freely, and 'to learn 
in daily intercourse how they may attain their ends while 
recognising the right of others to do the same. The education 
thus received gradually modifies characters, customs and constitu- 
tion. While under the militant system the regulating appa- 
ratus was all-important, its office has been gradually limited to 
the duty of administering peace and justice among the members 
of the society. For the fulfilling of those functions which were 
previously discharged by the State, as by a kind of Provi- 
dence, voluntary associations are formed, when the spontaneous 
co-operation of individuals is insufficient. While formerly it 
was the society which stamped the individual, it is now far 
oftener individuals which order society according to their own 
requirements. The struggle between militancy and industrialism 
is not '^t at an end. After many years of peace, militancy 
received a fresh impetus on the continent, when “ that greatest 
of all modern curses, the Bonaparte family ” intervenol for a 
second time in the course of affairs ; and now it flourishes more 
or less in all countries, and introduces its spirit and type into 
other spheres beside its own. Coercive r^[ulations tiow» 
in many departments of life, take the place of free self-^ 
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development In the ideal of so^al democracy, i.e, an army 
of labourers, e^ch one with his prescribed trade and his 
prescribed wage, this same type expresses itself; hence we 
need not be astonished to see socialism and militarism 
flourishing in the same country, viz. Germany (Princ. of Ethics^ 
ii. § 26, 72). At present the prospect of improvement is not 
encouraging. “As long as the nations of Europe continue to 
divide those parts of the earth which are inhabited by less 
civilise^ races with cynical indifference towards the rights of 
these *peopld’, it is foolish to expect that in each one of these 
nations any very tender regard on the part of government will 
be shown towards the rights of individuals {ib. § 1 1 9). Spencer, 
however, admits the possibility of a third type, which is as superior 
to industrialism as industrialism is to militancy. The industrial 
type is prone to fall into the mistake of supposing that all 
labour must be for the means of subsistence. The third and 
highest type of human life will be one in which free surrender 
to activities which afford siftisfaction in their exercise, and not 
merely as <nclns to existence, will occupy a far larger place 
than is at present the case. Under the e.xisting social order 
we have *in the special efforts and institutions for the pro- 
motion of intellectual and a:sthetic aims indications of the third 
type."® 

The nearer determination of tl)is highest type of human 
life is the task of ethics, not of sociology. For, in 
Spencer’s opinion, this future type is the goal towards 
which all ethical striving is directed. Unu'l this goal is 
reached no stringent ethic is possible ; the realisation of 
absolute ethics presupposes a perfect* human life in a perfect. 
society. In the imperfect stages, relatipns are so complicated 
that only approximations to absolute right and compromises 
between absolute right and that which is necessary to the 
preservation of life under actually existing circumstjuices are 
jx>ssible. Relative ethics, however, must always be controlled 
and regulated by constant comparison with the principles of 
absolute ethics. It is the duty of ethical science to present 
• picture of the conditions which will determine the perfect 
life, even though, at present, it has to adapt itself to less perfect 
conditions. If we compare different stages of ethical develop- 
ment we shall find that they all exhibit the general characteristics 
of develc^ment Ethical action exhibits greater concentration, 
vo^. II . .21 
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greatet coherence, than ut?ethical action ; compare^ e.g. self- 
control with heedlessness, love of truth with .falsehood 1 At 
the same time it offers a greater wealth of differences, greater 
differentiation ; for he who pursues his own interests only obtains 
a narrower outlook and sphere of influence than he who alsb 
takes thought for others. The faculties' and potentialities of a 
man cannot all be developed so long as he works exclusively 
for selfish ends, and the highest grade of development can only 
be attained where the activity of the individual furtl^ers the 
welfare of others. Finally, more perfect ethkal conduct 
bears the stamp of greater definiteness than less perfect 
conduct ; it makes definite allowances and definitely limits the 
impulses of the individual himself and those of other men, which 
in and for themselves might extend indefinitely ; conscientious- 
ness, justice, and moderation are examples of this greater 
definiteness. 

I 

In the perfect type of life the development of the individual 
will only be limited by the equal right of other men to 
develop ; but, in this state, the individual, moved by his own 
inner impulses, will spontaneously avoid all encroachments on 
the normal development of others ; indeed, he will exert all 
his efforts to promote this development, until at last the work 
undertaken for the furtherance of distant ends will in itself no 
longer be di.stastcful. 

The construction of the conditions of the perfect type of life 
must be based on the principle of benevolence. It is true that 
Spencer criticises the utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill, but 
only because it was too empirical, and hence prone to dwell on 
the immediate effects of actions without noticing those which 
are more remote, and which can only be known by way of de- 
duction. Here, as in his theory of knowledge, Spencer attempts 
to show that the empirical and a priori theories are reconciled 
in evolutipnary philosophy. He considers the importance of the 
a priori (“ intuitive ”) ethic to lie partly in its assertion of the 
importance of deduction and its establishment of ideal principles, 
which are not immediately based on experience ; partly in the 
fact that it provides a deeper psychological foundation than 
that which the individual’s own experience is able to supply. 
In constructing his theory of right he comes to the same con- 
clusion as Kant ; — the fundamental right is the freedom of the 
individual, in so far as this involves no encroachment on the 
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right of lathers to equal freedom ^ this is indeed, as have 
already seen, the 6rst characteristic of the perfect type of life. 
This agreement lietween Kant and Spencer, at which Spencer 
himself expresses astonishment (see Appendix A, Princ. of 
Ethics, Part IV.) need not surprise us, for we have seen that 
Kant's ethic and docttine of right arc based on a theory of 
evolution (see above, pp. 76-79). The great significance of 
a priori or intuitive ethic is that it docs not limit itself to the 
immediate effects of actions ; it is mistaken, however, if it 
believes that*i« tlu long run ethical principles are determined 
by anything but the consideration whether actions produce 
happiness or unhappiness. And although ethical feeling has 
an a priori foundation which • is independent of individual 
experiences of happiness, j'et even this foundation must be 
explained as the result of the doing and suffering of earlier 
generations. In. his more detailed exposition of the ethical 
feeling* Spencer differs from Kant in his assumption that the 
sentiment of duty only belongs to a certain stage of develop- 
ment. Thp s^timent of duty consists in the inner control of 
one feeling by another, but at a more advanced stage of develop- 
ment such a control will not be necessary ; by that time an 
“ organic morality ” will have formed itself, which will make the 
performance of actions demanded by the ethical principles as 
spontaneous and as immediately satisfying as are the mother’s 
care for her child and the artist’s devotion to his work at 
present Man will then be perfectly adapted to the social 
environment, and the social environment to man. 

Until this perfect stage of development is reached, we mu.st 
make shift with compromises. An exact science of ethics is 
only possible at the highest stage of life. Spencer’s argument 
really comes to this : there can be no efhic until it is super- 
fluous. Paradoxical as this may seem, it shows a right apprecia- 
tion of the difflculties which, under the complicated circum- 
stances in which we have to live, every attempt to conSlruct a 
scientific ethic must encounter. Perhaps we ought to go even 
farther than Spencer, with his great confidence in the victorious 
march of evolution, thought necessary ; he certainly pays too 
little regard to individual differences and to their influence on 
ethical determinations.^*^ — We will now give some examples in 
illustration of what Spencer means by the difference between 
“ absolute ” and “ relative.” ethics. 
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Orr study of sociology ^howed us that the present stage of 
human development is characterised by the struggle between 
militancy and industrialism. While this struggle is going on 
the freedom of the individual is in many ways more narrowly 
restricted than absolute ethics would permit Slavery is aft 
institution belonging to militancy. With the development of 
industrialism, personal liberty is extended to increasingly larger 
circles. On account of the dependence of labourers on their 
employer, however, the relation of dependence in which the slave 
stands to his master is to a certain extent retailed, aftfiough 
this relation now depends on a contract, on mutual agreement 
and obligation. Whether this state of things will ever en- 
tirely disappear we cannot tell ? but it is the task of relative 
ethics to press home the necessity of approximating to the 
ideal relation of equality as far as is possible under existing 
conditions. While slavery existed, the poor o^ten enjoyed the 
paternal protection of their lord. The abolition of slavery was 
accompanied by the abolition of' protection, and with this 
came the .suffering involved in the struggle for ci.istence. The 
State attempted to relieve this suffering by means of a com- 
pulsory Poor Law, since it was evident that the principle of the 
preservation of the fittest could not be allowed full play. The 
interference of the State, however, caused greater evils than 
those which it proposed to remedy ; it protected the weak and 
incapable, and enabled them to bring children into the world 
and to maintain them at the expense of the capable and diligent 1 
Men attempted to mitigate the pain caused by the sight of the 
suffering of human beings by a system which, as a closer 
.scrutiny showed, only increased the evil. The present system 
of State aid is a kind of social opiophagy. 

Those sufferings which are involved in the process of 
evolution cannot be evaded. And we shall not evade them 
by letting feelings which have their right sphere in purely 
personal relations and in the family, influence the ordering of 
political and social relations. Family ethic and social ethic 
must not be confused ; the former is concerned with the 
education of helpless posterity, the latter with the orderings 
of the reciprocal relations of adults. When man's estate is 
reached no system of State aid ought to interfere with the 
free action of the environment It is different with private 
benevolence ; for the latter employs its own means, while the 
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State obtsAns its means by coercton.^ But benevolence (!an do 
no more than 4>revent unnecessary, and mitigate necessary 
suffering ; if it go any farther it weakens the vital power of 
the race. Spencer is bound to admit, however, that just as 
ttiere are many transitional forms between the child and the 
adult, so room can be found for many compromises between 
family and social ethics. These systems present no such 
difference in principle as might be supposed from many of 
Spencj«*s utterances. But Spencer is right in his main idea 
that sympatny with suffering ought not to be allowed to 
exclude the education gained by interaction with the real 
conditions of life and which is necessary for the healthy develop- 
ment both of the individual and of the race. 

In its rudest form the struggle for existence fosters egoism. 
Altruism, however, which is rooted in sympathy, gradually, if 
slowly, «comes to lUp front ; at first, under the form of care for 
the helpless, afterwards, under other and higher forms. There 
is no absolute antithesis between the two : evolution will modify 
human natilie until the individual will find his highest blesscd- 
' ness in sacrifice, although not so as to hinder the independent 
development of others ; while on the other hand, no one is so 
egoistic, even now, as to wish to accept the entire self-sacrifice 
of another. What is now a characteristic of exceptionally 
elevated characters will, one day, we may hope, be a general 
characteristic ; for what is possible to the best human nature 
lies within reach of the whole of human naturf', and develop- 
ment is incomplete as long as there is still a po sibility of life 
becoming richer and of more value by the unfolding of capa- 
bilities which bring immediate satisfaction to the individual 
himself and at the same time arc the cause of benefits to other 
men. Free activity and a development of life which shall be 
something more than the means to a future goal, are, as we 
saw, characteristic.^ of the higher type of life which •Spencer 
had in his mind. There are already, we remember, actions 
and endeavours which bear this stamp ; so that the third 
kingdom, to which Spencer, like so many other thinkers of our 
century looks forward, does not lie solely in the future. 



POSTSCRIPT 

In addition to the writings of Mill, Spencer and Comte, works 
of considerable importance have been produced both in France 
and England during the latter half of the century. We must 
not pause to describe them here, however; for though they 
have played no small part in determining the course of 
intellectual development in the countries in, question, tlvsy have 
brought no new principle to bear o^n the discussion of problems. 
For this same reason we have omitted any ^account of the 
peculiar philosophical development which has takfen place in 
Italy. 

In English literature, however, there are several works, 
treating of special subjects, which are of importance to philo- 
sophical thought in general. These are the logical works of 
Boole and Jevons, and Sidgwick’s works on ethics. 

Stuart Mill’s work on inductive logic, bringing out as it 
did the limits within which alone the purely inductive method 
is capable of furnishing proof, was followed by a new exposition 
of deductive logic by George Boole, entitled An Im>estigation 
of the Laws of Thought (London, 1854), according to which 
deduction consists in finding all the logically possible com- 
binations of certain concepts, a particular combination of them 
being given. That is to say, it is the task of deduction to 
give exhaustive information as to the logical value of a given 
judgment Boole’s method is ingenious, but somewhat artificial 
in foAn. His leading thought was carried out in a much 
simpler form by Stanley Jevon.s in a series of works 
b^inning with Pure Logic, or the Logic of Quality apart frehn 
Quantity (1864) and ending with the Principles of Science 
(1874). Jevons regarded the content, not the scope of 
concepts, as fundamental, and in so doing emphasised the 
distinction between pure logic and pure mathematics. He 
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also applied the principte of id^tity^ (as Hamilton,* in his 
doctrine of the quantification of the predicate had already 
b^^n to do) in explaining the formulation of judgments much 
farther than had previously been done in logic, if we except a 
fbw treatises of Leibniz, long out of print. In his logical 
works Jevons’s discussion of the methods of investigation is much 
more technical than Mill’s. It is of great epistemological 
interest, however, on account of the clearness with which he 
shows that a deductive inference underlies every induction,^ — 
the pft)of of 'the correctness of an induction always consists in 
showing that deductions from the proposition to be proved lead 
to precisely those results which experience shows us actually 
taking place, and neither to more nor to less. Since deduc- 
tion, in its turn, presupposes the validity of logical principles, 
the invalidity of pure empiricism is exposed. In the latter 
years of his life ^evons published {Contemporary Review, 1877- 
79), 'a very severe criticism of Stuart Mill’s philosophy, in 
which he placed pure empiricism in sharp contrast to evolution, 
and emphaticiily declared himself an adherent of Spencer’s 
philosophy. 

Dr. Henry Siihiwick’.s Methods of Ethics (1877) has 
given new life and new clearness to ethical discussion. He 
has drawn attention in particular to the fact that the term 
“ utilitarianism ” covers two different ethical systems, one of 
which is based on egoism, and the other on altruism, while 
both adopt the principle of utility as the ethical standard of 
measurement. He inquires carefully how far ea;h system alone 
can carry us. He also attempts to show that utilitarianism 
underlies all the judgments of common-sen.se morality, and 
that the gaps or contradictions which such morality exhibits 
would disappear if this latent utilitarianism were recognised 
and adopted."* 

The influence of the German school — especially, of Kant 
and Hegel — on recent philosophical discussion in England 
and France is very remarkable We may also notice in these 
countries, as in Germany, a phenomenon which is specially 
characteristic of the philosophical situation in the year 1880, 
beyond which this exposition of the history of modem philo- 
sophy does not extend. This phenomenon is the increasing 
division of labour within the sphere of philosophy, so that 
special lexical, psychological, and ethical questions are dis- 
cusser^ altogether apart from general philosophical problems. 
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The influence of the various philosophical tendenciesi upon one 
another and the specialisation of inquiry are the distinctive 
features of the last fifteen years, of which it is still too early 
to give an historical exposition 

AH that remains for us to do, therefore, is to descriM 
the course of philosophical discussion *m Germany after the 
middle of the century 
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PHfLOSOPHY IN GERMANY, 1850-1880 

Op the two main philosoplvcal currents of the nineteenth 
century positivism alone presents a continuous development of 
the lines of thought contained in the philosophy of the eighteenth ^ 
century and in empirical science. Romanticism, indeed, is a 
decided and coNicious reaction against both these tendencies — 
it is, in fact, nothing short of an attempt at a complete trans- 
formation of all that had been established in the seventeenth 
century with* the birth of natural science. In Germany, the 
home of romanticism and of the romantic philosophy, this ten- 
dency predominated in the middle of the century. The repre- 
sentatives of the critical undercurrent were the only thinkers 
who were interested in asserting the continuity of philosophy 
with the other sciences — if we except Schopenhauer and Feuer- 
bach, who, at that time, were still in the position of isolated 
thinkers, for whom the hour of recognition had not yet struck. 

It would be as incorrect to explain the ph losophical move- 
ment which took place in Germany in the latter part of the 
century as a continuation of the Franco-English positivism, as 
to explain positivism itself as a reaction against romanticism. 
The new movement had not to seek its premises in foreign 
countries. Its problems for the most part arose from the 
revival of natural science towards the middle of the century. 

> Not only had scientific studies and the results to wSich they 
led become a subject of more general interest than during the 
first part of the century, when the air was full of poetry, religion 
and speculative philosophy, but science itself had returned with 
clearer consciousness to the great principles which its founders 
had enunciated. 

The demand for an explanation of Nature as a series of 
demonstrable causes and effects, in other words, the demand 
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for a mechanical explanation of Nature, now again, &s in the 
seventeenth century, made itself heard. And contemporaneously 
with this, a great and comprehensive natural law was discovered 
and proved, i,e. the law that in physical nature no energy^ 
arises or perishes. Whenever such appea^rs to be the case, there 
is a transformation of energy only, and these transformations 
take place in such a manner that the different forms of energy 
stand in definite quantitative relations to one another. This 
law — which with Darwin's doctrine of the origin of specips in 
the struggle for existence is the most important result of the 
scientific investigation of our century — could not fail to set 
philosophical thought in motion, just as the Copernican theory 
and the founding of mechanics by Galilei opened new paths for 
philosophy. German philosophy, especially, had to face the 
question — How far can we retain the ideas developed by the 
philosophy of romanticism if we concur in thi new scientific 
way of looking at things ? This question received a threefold 
answer. Modern materialism rejected these ideas as altogether 
illusory, on the ground that the results attained ISy natural 
science force upon us the conclusion that matter is the sole 
existent. Lotze and Fechner, on the other hand, attempted to 
show that the fundamental assumption of the speculative philo- 
sophy of religion is also the ultimate and definitive assumption of 
the world-picture which scientific methods enable us to con- 
struct. I-astly, Albert Lange and Eugen Duhring, approximating 
more nearly to the position taken up by critical philosophy 
and positivism, emphasised the importance of the problem of 
knowledge, and asserted the independence of practical idealism 
over against empirical science ; while at the same time they ac- 
centuated the right of experience to determine the actual 
content of our conception of the world. 




CHAPTER I 


ROBERT MAYER AND THE PRINCIPLE OF THE CONSERVATION 

OF ENERGY 

• 

Knowledge advances rhythmically, by means of action and 
reaction, not only in philosophy but also in other sciences. To* 
wards the end of^|the eighteenth centuiy Natural Science passed 
through a great and fruitful period, in which some of the most 
important truths within the Spheres of chemistry and physiology 
were discovpre<J. Lavoisier introduced the quantitative method 
into chemistry, and was thus enabled to establish the truth of the 
old idea l4iat no matter arises or perishes, but that the same 
amount of it remains in existence throughout all changes, 
though under different forms. Chemistry was thus converted 
into an exact science. Prie.sti.ey, Ingenhou.ss, Senebier and 
Sau-SSURE discovered the principal laws of the transformation of 
matter in plants and animals, and thereby established the great 
doctrine of the circulation of matter in Nature, which shows us 
the organic and inorganic world in close reciprocal connection. 
They discovered that, under the action of sunlight, green plant- 
cells elaborate organic matter, by taking up and giving off 
again the carbonic acid contained in the air. The carbon 
collected in the plant-cells serves as nourishment for animals ; 
the animal functions cause combustion, and the carl^nic acid 
thus formed is breathed out into the air and the*circular 
process is repeated. A great cosmical interconnection was 
thus laid bare. The conception of the world sketched by 
i3opemicu.s, Bruno, Kepler and Galilei, and enriched by 
Newton’s discovety in attraction of the bond by which 
(^enomena are united and ordered, now received a further and 
important enrichment. 

The age, however, was far too much occupied with revolu- 
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tion apd war, with romant^ism and speculation, an^J a little 
while after, with orthodoxy and mysticism to permit these 
great ideas to exert their proper influence on general opinion. 
Even in natural science itself their victory was delayed by 
other tendencies. In the science of oi^anic life more pan 4 » 
ticularly, the new points of view encountered resistance ; for the 
reaction against the Cartesian doctrine uf the organism as a 
machine was still in full force. The characteristics peculiar to 
the organism were attributed to a special vital force which was 
said to be quite different from all other natural forces. '' This 
method of explanation, known as vitalism, necessarily led to 
the rejection of all attempts to include organic phenomena in 
the universal circulation of matter.'” Mpreover, the attention 
of zoologists and botanists was entirely absorbed in describing 
and systematising the different organic forms ; they did not 
care to trace the process of development, in the course of 
which the.se forms had arisen, nor to discover the causes which 
determined this process of evolutiort. The natural philosophy 
of romanticism favoured this a:sthetic and formal .conception 
— of which indeed it was itself the outcome. The point of view • 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century took a long time 
to establish itself within the spheres of botany and zoology ; 
“natural philosophy” is frequently regarded as responsible 
for this delay, but we must not forget that the latter was the 
effect, rather than the cause, of the condition of the science:;. 

A change set in after 1 840. Men began to conceive life 
as something more than a play of forms and a revelation of 
ideas. DUMAS and Liebig brought out the significance of 
chemical events in the plant- and animal -world. On the 
medical side, too, a demand arose for a strictly mechanical 
explanation of organic processes. Herm.\nn Lotze gave 
expression to this demand in some of his earlier writings, 
more particularly in his AUgemeinen Pathologic und Therapie als 
mt'chanisrhen Naturwissenschaften (1842), and in the section 
on Leben, Lebenskraft (1843), which he wrote for R. 
Wagner’s Dictionary of Physiology, Physiologists were urged 
to transform physiology into a strictly mechanical science. But 
the chief influence in moulding thought at this time must be 
attributed to a fundamental axiom formulated by Robert 
Mayer (b. 1814, d. 1874), physician and physicist, in his 
work entitled Die organische Bewegung in ihrem Zusammenhange 
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mit denim Stoffwechsel (1845), f>.fthat in the course* of the 
vital process there is a.transformation only, never a creation, 
of force ; for ^orce, like matter, is never created. Mayer 
bases his argument in proof of this axiom on the great law 
%hich he had discovered a few years previously, and which 
enabled him to place file law of the conservation of energy side 
by side with Lavoisier’s law of the conservation of matter. 

Robert Mayer’s investigations are all based on an idea 
which occurred to him in early youth ; his inability to 
prov^'the ttuth of this idea by way of experiment was the 
tragedy of his life. As a child he had tried to construct a 
perpetuum mobile ^ and his want of success left a lasting impres- 
sion on his mind. From that time forward he was continually 
ruminating on the relation between cause and effect, first of all 
as exhibited in physiology, which, as a medical man, lay nearest 
to his hand, but afterwards in chemistry and physics also. 
During a voyage to the Fast Indies, in the capacity of ship’s 
doctor, the new ide|i flashed across him of the imperishability 
of force in» nature ; this idea was suggested to him partly by 
his investigations into the genesis of organic heat, partly by 
the fact that the motion of the waves of the sea produces heat. 
He regarded it as a self-evident proposition that the effect 
cannot contain more than the cause, causa aeguat effectum. 
This follows from the law of logical ground. Thus Mayer, 
like the dogmatic philosophers, makes no distinction between 
ground and cause ; hence, with Hamilton and Herbert Spencer, 
he had to assume as equally self-evident that ^he cause does 
not pass out of existence when the effect arises, but that the 
latter contains an equivalent to that which seems to disappear 
with the cause. Hitherto men had been content to think that 
motion ceased when it encountered a 'sufficiently stubborn 
resistance, and that heat was produced by friction. But, 
asked Mayer, docs the motion pass out of existence? and 
^oes heat arise out of nothing ? If that be so, the “ rc 3 thread 
of science” is severed as completely as if chemists were to 
assume that oxygen and hydrogen pass out of existence when 
combined, and that water arises out of nothing. As we assume 
that oxygen and hydre^en are converted into water, so too we 
must assume that motion does not pass out of existence but 
is transformed into heat”' By the expre.ssion “ transformed ” 
Mayer merely meant to indicate that there is a constant 
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quantitative relation between the vanishing cause* and the 
efiect which takes its place. If the. argument here brought 
forward be correct, experience must exhibit a 'Similar relation 
of equivalence between the forms of eneigy which replace one 
another. Relying on previous experiments, Mayer attempted! 
as far back as his first treatise (** Bemerkungen Uber die Kriifte 
der unbelebtcn Natur,’* printed in Liebig’s AnncUen der Chetnie 
und Phtxrttiacie, 1842), to determine the quantitative relation 
between heat and motion. He regarded the idea of a con- 
stant relation between quantities as of fundamental'*impdrtance; 
and indeed it is to this idea that the advance made by science 
in the following years is largely due. It is an important exten- 
sion of the law of the preservation of energy already formulated 
by Huyghens and Leibniz (see vol. i. p. 346), for it shows that 
this law is also valid of the relation between the different 
natural forces. Mayer deduced from it the^urther inference 
that there is but one force which occurs under different fdrms, 
standing in definite quantitative relations to one another. 

Although he did not succeed in his attempt to bring 
forward a philosophical proof of the law of the conservation of 
force, yet his line of thought is not devoid of epistemological 
interest. For the ({ucstion whether between the event which 
we call the cause and that which we call its effect there may 
not exist a relation similar to that between logical ground and 
its consequent is a perfectly justifiable one, and Mayer’s line 
of thought led straight up to it Experience must provide the 
answer. — It is interesting to note that Colding, a Danish 
physicist, who, a year later, after Mayer’s first treatise had been 
printed, brought forward an independent proof of the axiom of 
the conservation of energy and confirmed it experimentally, also 
assumed it to be a law of reason. Helmholtz, too, in his 
treatise, Vber die Eriialtung der Kraft (1847) started from 
an epistemological postulate. The English Joule who, like 
Colding and Helmholtz, had arrived by a path of his owi^ 
at the«same result as Mayer — a remarkable example of the 
way in which several investigators may simultaneously be on 
the track of one and the same discovery — adopted a more 
purely experimental procedure ; nevertheless he intimates that 
it is a priori improbable that there could be a destruction of 
force without any equivalent effect.”® 

The new law had to fight its way to recc^ition ; 
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in the vurse of eighteen years (1842-60), however, 'it suc- 
ceeded in gradually establishing itself ; especially when it 
was found tha/ it could be used as an instrument in making 
new investigations and discoveries. Its great importance 
Consists in the fact that it enables the inquirer to raise 
certain definite questions whenever any peculiar expression of 
force appears or disa{>pears. Just as the significance of the 
causal axiom is that whenever a change occurs it challenges us 
to look round for a preceding change, of which the new change 
mighf Ibe tHb effect, so the significance of the axiom of the 
conservation of force (or as it is now called, following the proposal 
of an English investigator, of energy) is that it immediately sets 
us inquiring as to the relation* between the forces which give 
place to one another. 

From the point of view of philosophy the most important 
question is : Wbit is the bearing of the new law on mental 
phenomena? In this respect it is noteworthy that nearly all 
its discoverers started from distinctlyspiritualistic and teleological 
conceptions^ ‘Mayer several times pronounced himself opposed 
‘ to materialism, and expressed his conviction that scientific 
truths are*related to the Christian religion as streams and rivers 
to the ocean. He gave utterance to these views at the Natural 
Science Congress at Innsbruck in 1 869, and in so doing gave 
great offence to Karl Vogt and his friends. Colding’s stand- 
point may be gathered from the following passage : — “ The 
thought that natural forces arc imperishable first occurred to 
me in connection with the view that the force of Nature are 
akin to the spiritual element in Nature, to the eternal reason as 
well as to the human mind. In other words, I was led to the 
idea of the constancy of natural forces by the religious con- 
ception of life.” According to Colding and Joule, when God 
created the world He deposited a certain total sum of force 
in Nature; this total amount can neither be increased nor 
diminished ; it can only be distributed in different ways. This 
was what Descartes, in his time, had believed of motion (see 
vol. i. p. 229). Both Colding and Joule held that with the 
conservation of eneigy the conservation of all that was valuable 
in the world was secured ; for, like Leibniz, they made no dis- 
tinction between energy itself and its use in the furtherance of 
life and of development (see vol. i. pp. 346-7).“^ 

These inquirers, however, never attempted any closer 
VOI4 II ^ 2 K * 
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investigation or proof of thfiir premisses ; like the pbiUosophers 
of the seventeenth century they started from certain ready- 
made religious notions. Hence it was but natuiral that a closer 
inquiry should be made into the relation in which this newly 
discovered law stood to the knowledge of Nature already a6^ 
quired on the one hand» and the phenomena of mental life on- 
the other. Nor need we be astonished that the result of t^is 
inquiry was a parting of ways and the adoption of antagonistic 
positions. All that the law asserted was that when one kind 
of physical energy ceases, a certain quantum of another Idnd of 
physical energy takes its place. The question at issue was : 
How far and in what direction does the knowledge of this law 
oblige us to modify our conception of the world ? 



CHAPTER II 

MATERIALISM 

» 

• 

The most violent reaction against the romantic philosophy 
— apart from that of the crassest orthodoxy — is expressed 
in the materialistic literature which flourished in Germany in 
the Tmlddle of the century. In romanticism the idea was 
everything ; here matter is* declared to be the only thing in 
existence. The enthusiasm for science and for the commanding 
'» points of view which it had acquired by the help of the doctrine 
of the cortiervation of matter and of energy, was well calculated 
to cause this doctrine itself to be received as an all-sufficient 
philosophy, a key to all sides of existence. Undoubtedly the 
simplest way of answering the question, What is the significance 
of the doctrine of the conservation of matter and of force for our 
conception of the world ? was to say that this doctrine consti- 
tutes a complete world-conception. The phi]o!> ^phy of modern 
materialism claims to be nothing more than a systematisation of 
the logical consequences following from science. Here, at last, 
we seem to have found a firm foundation on which to base ideas 
and the conduct of life ! We need no longer have recourse to a 
mystical or spiritualistic foundation, for here we have something 
real and palpable on which to base both theory and practice 1 
^uch a doctrine lends itself readily to popularisation. It*s child- 
like, intuitive, easily accessible, and its exposition affords a good 
opportunity for adducing a number of scientific facts of general 
interest Several of the champions of German materialism, 
Karl Vogt and Jakob Moleschott, made valuable and 
original contributions to science. Others, such as LOUIS 
Buchner, served the cause by their clear, pleasing, and enthu- 
siastic descriptions. It is the special merit of this literature 
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that itrwas able to populaj;ise knowledge. By it^means a 
mass of information was disseminated, in wide circles. 

Buchner’s Kraft und Staff is one of the ikost widely read 
popular scientific books of our century. Sixteen editions appeared 
between 1855 and 1889 in Germany, and it has also been 
translated into several other languages. Even if materialism is not i 
without a dogmatism of its own, yet it has done good service by * 
opposing its dogmatism to the dogmatism of orthodoxy, and 
thereby conducing to a reconsideration of problems which had 
fallen into neglect after the romantic philosophy hAad p^<^essed 
to solve them. Moreover, the entire materialistic movement in 
Germany was supported by an idealistic intere.st in humanity 
and progress, and Buchner was- quite right when he .protested 
against confusing materialism as a method and theory with 
materialism in the sense of a practical direction of life. 
Materialism can afford to acknowledge the vajue of the highest 
and noblest ideas and feelings, although it believes thal these, 
like all mental phenomena, are 'only products or forms of 
material happenings. • , 

In view of the fact that materialism declares itself to be* 
nothing more than the logical consequence of the results 
attained by natural science, it is interesting to observe not only 
that the discoverers of the law of the conservation of energy 
started from entirely spiritualistic premisses, but also that the 
most important battles in the materialistic campaign took place 
between inquirers, all of whom took their stand on science. 
This does not necessarily ptove that materialism is wrong, but 
it shows how difficult it is to draw correct conclusions, and how 
many different motifs help to determine each individual’s con- 
ception of the world. Moleschott’s famous work, Der Kreislauf 
des Lebens (1852), is directed against Liebig’s theologising 
expressions in his Clumischen Briefen, in which he had especially 
attacked a previous saying of Moleschott’s : “ Ohne Phosphor 
kein (iedanke” (No phosphorus, no thought). Contempo- 
raneously with this polemic, a quarrel broke out between' 
Rudolf Wagner in Gottingen and the zoologist Karl Vogt 
in Geneva. This quarrel reached its height in 1854, when, at 
a . Natural Science Congress in Gottingen, Wagner defended 
the assumption of an ethereal soul-substance which moves the 
fibres of tlie brain as a musician moves the strings of a piano, and 
which is propagated from parents to offspring by partition [!]. 
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Wagner «i>ased this assumption* on the teaching the 
Bible, although he is obliged to admit that it can only be 
maintained by drawing a sharp distinction between faith and 
knowledge. If once we quit the sphere of exact science our 
Ally trust must be in an undemonstrable faith, and Wagner 
adds : ** In matters of religion 1 like best a simple implicit 
faith.” To which Vo§t replied with a bitter polemic entitled 
Kdhkrglttube und Wissenschaft (Implicit Faith and Science) 
(i 8S5\ In a later work, Vorlesungen uber den Menschen 
(1863), Vo^ gives a more scientific exposition of his stand- 
point He emphatically maintains that the brain is the organ 
of consciousness, and that con^iousness stands in the same 
relation to the brain as everj^ function to its corresponding 
organ. Although he admits that it is impossible to explain 
how consciousness arises in the cells of the brain, yet he is 
firmly ,fonvinced that they are inseparably connected. He is 
not prepared to recant the proposition he had laid down 
earlier, and wjiich had created such a sensation, viz. that 
thought stand/ in the same relation to the brain as gall to the 
iiver or urine to the kidneys — although, after all, a function does 
not stand Tn the same relation to the organ as a product to the 
place at which it is produced. 

Moleschott,aswe may gather from the title of his book, prefers 
to build on the doctrine of the conservation of matter. This great 
thought, he says, was brought to light by the encyclopaedists 
of the eighteenth century. Recent scientific investigations have 
confirmed it ; the belief of the futdjb must build upon it. The 
great circular process of Nature fills him with awe. The miner 
digs phosphate of lime out of the earth in the sweat of his face, 
and perhaps in so doing the material of the best brain and high- 
est thoughts passes through his hands ; the peasant manures 
his field with the phosphate of lime, which thus becomes a con- 
stituent part of the wheat which nourishes the body a^^d brain 
qf man. In company with matter, life circulates thiough all 
parts of the world, with life thought, and from thought again 
springs the will to make life better and happier. If then we 
6an supply organism and brain with the best possible matter, 
thought and will also will attain their highest development 
The scientific inquirer is the Prometheus of our age, and 
chemistry is the highest science. The social question 
will find its solution if only \sic\ we can discover the 
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right way to distribute the matter with which the life of 
thought and of the will is bound up. We have here only 
quoted from the first edition of Moleschott’s w^k ; later issues 
contain many changes and additions. Moleschott, who was 
bom in Holland in 1822, was working as a docetit at Heidef^ 
berg when his book appeared ; as, however, his liberty of 
teaching was interfered with he went to Zurich ; later still 
he was Professor of Physiology at Turin and at Rome, at 
which latter place he died in 1893. His autobiography 
{Fiir meine Freunde: Lebenserinnerungeu von JacSb Mouschott, 
Giessen, 1895) was published after his death. It gives us 
an interesting picture of thi^ idealistically-minded physical 
inquirer, who could not rest satisfied with any one-sided culture. 
The following passage, which occurs at the conclusion of his 
Kreislauf des Lebens, is of importance for a right understand- 
ing of his standpoint: “ It was one-sidedly materialistic only for 
those who can conceive matter without force, or force without any 
supporting substance. / myself was well aware, that the whole 
conception might be converted, for since all matted isi a bearer of 
force, endowed with force or penetrated with spirit, it would be* 
just as correct to call it a spiritualistic conception'll^. 221). 
Moleschott’s standpoint should be described as monism rather 
than materialism. “ It deals with a true, indivisible two-in-one, 
and the opposition it sets up is not that between a materialistic 
and a spiritualistic point of view, but that between a two-in- 
one and a two hopelc.ssly sundered, between the real and the 
imaginary” (p. 222). Onijl in contradistinction to the spiritu- 
alistic view does Molcschott call himself a materialist. 

Louis Buchner (born 1824) says, it is true, that he does 
not profess to explain the relation between mind and matter, 
between force and stuff ; he is content to assert that they 
stand in necessary and inseparable connection. But even this 
is moije than can be .scientifically demonstrated ; moreover, 
Buchner does not doubt for a moment that mind is only ^ 
property of matter, force a property of stuff. He was led 
to write his famous work Kraft und Staff under the in- 
fluence of Moleschott’s Kreislauf des Lebens ; for him too tht: 
imperishability of matter is the ultimate ground. In his 
opinion the conservation of energy is nothing more than a 
self-evident corollary from the conservation of matter, and 
might therefore have been deduced from Lavoisier’s chemical 
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theqcy. ^In the fifth edition of his book, however, he inter- 
polates a special chapter on the *“ immortality of energy,” in 
which the circj^lation of* force is placed side by side with the 
circulation of matter as its necessary correlate, so that both 
Ac^ether, from eternity to eternity, they' form the sum of 
phenomena which w<ycall the world. Nevertheless he holds 
fast to his belief that ”all natural and spiritual forces are 
indwelling in matter, so that matter is the ultimate basis 
of all being.” He declares 4nind to be a mere product 
(alth«iigh be had professed total ignorance as to its relation 
to matter). “Just as a steam-engine produces motion, so the 
intricate oi^anic complex of force-bearing substance in an 
animal organism produces a* total sum of certain effects, 
which, when bound together into a unity! are called by us 
mind, soul, thought ” {Kra/turtd Stoff, 7th ed. p. 1 30). BUchner 
has gone still farther — without apparently being aware of it 
— in * later utterances. Thus, for example, in a polemic 
directed against the present writer, he says : “ The antithesis 
between physical and psychical energy is only tenable if we 
conceive body and mind, or, speaking more generally, force 
and matter, dualistically from the beginning ; as conceived by 
a materialistic monism they coincide, and inay perhaps be 
regarded as two different aspects or modes of that which 
underlies all things. The law of the conservation of energy 
necessarily leads to materialistic consequences in psyclwlogy. 
In several of my writings, and quite recently in my fifth 
letter on Das kunftige Leben die modc'ue Wissenschaft 
(Leipzig, 1889), I have proved this statement by the help of 
evidence supplied by psycho-physical facts and observations. 
Hence I claim to have shown that psychical activity is, and can 
be, nothing but a radiation through the 'cells of the grey sub- 
stance of the brain of a motion set up by external stimuli ” 
(from an article in Menschthum, Gotha, 1889, No. 46). 

It is clear from this passage that Biichner contuses two 
* different theories ; one, that mind and matter are phenomenal 
forms of one and the same substance ; the'other, that matter 
, is the underlying basis, so that psychical processes are nothing 
but motion (or “ radiation of motion ”). He gives in his 
adhertece to both ' theories in the same breath. The incon- 
sequence of so doing has escaped the notice of this indefatig- 
aUe champion of the influence of scientific discoveries on our 
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conception of the world ; perhaps, as he was nol m^nly om- 
cemed to inculcate a definite philosophical theory, he hardly 
appreciated its full significance His great ^al led him to 
believe that he had adduced evidence in proof of that which, 
unfortunately, is not susceptible of proof. • ' 

Heinrich Czolbe (1819-1873), like BUchner a medical 
man, but endowed with a keener critical sense, attempted to 
deduce the consequences which follow from the teaching of 
natural science In his first work he is a consistent materialist 
In his Neue Darstellung des Sensualismus (185$), a/id Dig 
Enstehung des Selbstbcwusstseins also in an article in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Phtlosqphie, vol. xxvi., entitled “ Die Elemente 
der Psychologie vom Standphnkte des Matorialismus,” he 
maintains that matbrialism runs counter to science as long as 
the latter retains the theory of specific energy of tho sensory 
nerves, for, in so doing, it maintains a distinction between 
sensations and the external events corresponding to then!. - In 
opposition to this teaching Czolbd brings forward the view 
that it is essentially one and the same motion which, starting 
in the outer world, propagates itself to the brain by means of « 
the sense-organs and nerves. There is no quaUtati\i3 change 
at any point ; the difference between the different senses arises 
merely from the different intensities with which the motion is 
propagated by the different organs. The unity of conscious- 
ness is explained by the fact that when they reach the brain 
these motions are turned back upon themselves ; it is because 
the brain affords a theatre fof these circular motions that it is 
the organ of consciousness. Thus we sec that, without any 
further inquiry into the matter, Czolbe conceives both sensation 
and self-consciousness as motion in space. But he soon 
became aware — for he is a clear and logical thinker — that if 
sensation and self-consciousness are declared to be identical 
with motion the statement is convertible, and we are justified 
in saying, where there is motion of a certain intensity and in a 
certain form there is consciousness, which amounts to saying*^ 
that Nature is animate throughout. Thus the most logical form 
of materialism leads out beyond itself. * 

Later, in his Die Grenzen und der Ursprung der tgunschlichen 
Erkenutnis (1865), and in a veiy interesting article <!^titied 
“ Die Mathematik als Ideal fur alle andere Erkenntnis und 
das Verhtiltnis der empirischen Wissenschaften zur Philosophie,” 
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Zdtsckrij^ fUr exakte Philosophit Czolbe rec^^nised 
the impossibility of eijiplaintng the world from a singly 
principle, whelfier, with Buchner, we find this principle in 
matter, or, with the speculative philosophers, in mind, or, with 
the theologians, in God. We only arrive at an explanation if 
we start from several* elements, taking element in the sense 
of that which is unanalysable. Such mutually irreducible 
elements are material atoms, the organic forces and the psychical 
elements (which, taken collectively, form the world-soul). 
BetwdAi these three kinds of elements there is harmonious 
inter - action, by which the purposive interconnection of 
Nature is effected. If not in origin, yet in direction and 
tendency^ the ■ world proves to be a unity. It is evident, 
therefore, that the problem of existence is far more complicated 
than materialism is inclined to believe. In his later inquiries, 
which have not yet all been printed, Czolbe comes very near 
SpitToza’s fundamental ideas, which he attempted to develop 
empirically. For further jjarticulars concerning the different 
stages of ^thi philosophical development of this energetic 
thinker, readers are referred to Varhinger’s article, “ Die drei 
Phasen das Czolbeschen Naturalismus” {Philosopkische Monats- 
luftey xii.). 

From the beginning to the end of Czolbc’s writings, the 
underlying demand is that all fundamental notions should be 
clear and comprehensible. His great wish was to exclude 
everything mystical and supersensuous, and to that end he tried, 
as far as possible, to think out every idea w 'th geometrical 
clearness. It was out of respect for clearness, rather than 
for stringent proof, that he pronounced mathematics to be 
the ideal of science. As a youth he had read Holdcrlin’s 
poetiy with the greatest enthusiasm, and Had resolved to defend 
the Hellenic clearness and joy of life against all mysticism and 
all dualism. Clearness within the world of thought was, for 
him, closely bound up with joy in the natural world. Jiftt as the 
application of the principle of clearness in thought may involve 
no small labour, so the practice of joy may involve no small 
resignation in real life ; but in the practical as in the theoretical 
sphere Czolbe was bent on fighting what he called “ that idiotic 
transcendentalism.” Even during his materialistic period he 
confesses that the underlying motive of his philosophy is the sub- 
je^ive need of comprehending and holding fast to the actual. 
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Materi^^lism was, for him, ^nothing more than a p^tulate — 

4 postulate, moreover, which had afterjnrards to yield to others. 

Ernst HXckel (born 1834, from i8(^ professor of 
zoology at Jena) is often reckoned among the materialists. 
He himself, however, describes his standpoint as a monisA 
which leads out beyond the antithesis b^ween spiritualism and 
materialism, and takes as its basis the great pantheistic idea of the i 
unity of Nature. For monism, there is no such thing either as 
mind or matter in the ordinary sense of the words, but only some- 
thing which is both at once. His general philosophical c^nions 
may be gathered more easily from his Generelle Morphologic, 
(1862-1866). The psychical is for him, as for Czolbe, one of 
the original elements of the universe, although it exisjs in very 
different degrees, from the soul of atoms and cells up to the 
soul of the highest organisms. This animation theory of Hackel’s 
is open to the objection that it often appeals to the intervention 
of the soul in explanation of organic movements, inslead of 
seeking for a purely scientific expls^nation ; while, on the other 
hand, he sometimes explains psychical phenonvena as nothing 
more than the effects of the most complex and unstable* 
carburets of the albuminous molecules of nervous tissue. He 
thinks he has got beyond both materialism and spiritualism, 
and yet we may find passages of his which have a spiritualistic 
ring, just as there are others which sound materialistic. He was 
not one of the thinkers who arrived at his first principles by 
stea,Tastly thinking out the laws of the conservation of matter 
and of force. It was Darwin’s teaching which set him thinking, 
and the object of his search was a highest principle which could 
be combined with the great conception of the unity of Nature 
as shadowed forth in the new teaching. Monism, according to 
{Gen. Morph, iu pp. 445-451), leads to the sublimest 
conception of God. In the great all-embracing causal law, the 
Deity is revealed as including the whole of Nature and as active 
in ever/ natural phenomenon. The ordinary conception of God 
is really a belief in two Gods ; it is ambitheism, not monotheism, 
for it places God side by side with natural causes. 

H^kel was one of the first German scientists to give in hir 
adherence to Darwin. He was an ardent supporter of the 
Darwinian hypothesis, and attributed to it a certainty and a 
wideness of range in which its critical and careful originator 
could not always acquiesce. He was never tired of constructing. 
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the pedigrees of existing specie^, and he saw no difficulty 
in believing in Si continuous evolution of ot^anic matter. He 
had not the pwer of perceiving the limits of an hypothesis, nor 
did he grasp the necessity for verification ; otherwise he could 
%ever, as he did, have placed Darwin's hypothesis, just as it 
stood, side by side* with that of Newton. Moreover, he 
reproached Darwin wtth taking the objections raised against his 
theory too seriously, iffie great discoverer shook his head over 
his young disciple’s zeal : “ Your boldness sometimes makes me 
tremWe,” hi wrote (Nov. 19, 1868). 

As we have already said, the doctrine of the persistence of 
matter and of force, and that of the development of species by 
means of natural selection, wdTe the scientific results which were 
most calculated to stimulate thought during the latter half of 
the century. Now that we have glanced at the attempts made 
by n\pn of science to erect a philosophy on these results, we must 
pass on to study the way^in which they i>rcsented themselves 
to philosophers. 



CHAPTER III 

IDEALISTIC CONSTRUCTION ON A REALISTIC BASIS 

r 

{a) Rudolph Hermann Lo1::c 

Lotze is the most important, representative of idealistic 
philosophy in the latter half of the century. His persopality 
and intellectual development are exceedingly interesting, * for 
we find in him the ideal motifs which formed the , basis of the 
romantic philosophy, coupled with a faithful Adherence to 
the strictly mechanical conception of Nature which had been 
adopted by science about the middle of the centur}^.‘ ^ Lotze 
is a master in the art of developing concepts, in analysing a 
thought so that not one of its nuances escapes observation, in 
returning again and again to a problem and looking at it from 
different points of view. In the last instance, his ideal is the 
same as that which haunted the romantic philosophers, viz. to 
deduce all the development and all the interconnection of the 
world from one eternal idea, which contains within itself the 
ultimate basis of all that happens, as well as of the value of 
these happenings. But he was well aware that such a task 
transcends the power of human thought ; the romanticists were 
led astray here by the religious and poetical interests which, 
unnoticed by them, had penetrated into the domain of philo- 
sophy proper. Accordingly, Lotze is careful to keep his*, 
speculation free from the influence of the poetic and religious 
tendencies. He had too fine a poetic sense himself not to 
perceive that such a romantic blending would be anything but ' 
advantageous. And this poetic sense is closely allied with a 
sense for the individual nuances and relations 'which were too 
often explained away in the abstractions of speculative philo- 
sophy. His appreciation of their importance led to the com- 
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bination^f realistic tendencies wi^h speculative intere|t which 
characterises his philosophy. 

He felt paramount need of conceiving phenomena in 
their concrete nature and in their regular and definite inter- 
connection ; it is the task of philosophic thought to dis- 
cover the ultimate grdunds on which this real interconnection 
rests. We see, then, that with Lotze the poetical, the scientific, 
and the philosophical ^ements arc closely united ; and it is 
but rarely that any one thinker is equipped as Lotze was for 
the tft!tk he*had set himself, and which the spiritual needs of 
his time laid upon him, viz. the attempt to reconstruct an 
idealistic philosophy on a realistic basis. He was convinced 
on the ope hand that the philosophy of romanticism had over- 
looked tlte real conditions and the mechanical interconnection 
of Nature, without which the most significant ideas arc help- 
lessly ideal ; and on the other, that materialism takes for its 
alpha'and omega that which is in reality only a form — although 
a necessary one,-— a frame which embraces the content of exist- 
ence in which all value is contained. The central point of 
' his philosophy consists in an analysis of the concept of the 
mechanism of Nature, with the object of proving that this 
concept necessarily leads to the assumption of an ideal principle 
of existence, and that, in any case, it does not exclude the 
assumption that such a principle is the eternal spring of all 
good and all value. If we follow the course of Lotze's 
development we shall have no difficulty in detecting the 
different motives and interests by which he was animated. 
He was born, May 21, i 8 iy, in Bautzen, the district from 
which Lessing and Fichte came. He .studied philosophy, 
medicine, and physics at the University of I...eipzig. He was 
here initiated into the two lines of thoug^it, the union of which, 
after he had worked out each one on its own merits, was to be 
the work of his life. Dr. Hermann Weisse, a writer on 
aesthetics and the philosophy of religion, was his ftacher in 
philosophy. In later life Lotze used to say that he not only 
owed many single ideas to Weisse, but that he had been intro- 
educed by him into a circle of ideas which he had never after- 
wards seen cause to abandon. Weisse was the most important 
representative of philosophical theism. He forms the historical 
link between Lotze's conception of the philosophy of religion 
and that of Schelling, and, through the latter, with that of old 
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Jakob ^ohme (cf. above, pf). 171 f., 267 £). In* a introspect 
of his own development {StreitscAri/ten, 1857, p. 5) Lotze 
emphatically asserts that when assimilating the i\eas of .specula- 
tive philosophy he never regarded them as forming a complete 
system of thought, but merely as one particular form of intelc 
lectual culture. But he early adopted— ^and never afterwards 
relinquished — the assumption that the ultimate ground of all i 
things must be conceived as spiritual He studied medicine 
and physics under E. H. Weber, Volkmann, and G. H. Fechner. 
He thus made a first-hand acquaintance with scientific nldthods 
and conceptions. He graduated as doctor of philosophy and 
doctor of medicine in the same year, and he continued to be a 
docent of both these branches even after he had been ^pointed 
to a professorship of philosophy. After working for some 
years at Leipzig he succeeded Herbert in his professorship at 
Gottingen, where he wrote his cfiief works. The year before 
his death he was called to Berlin, but succumbed soon after 
to an illness from which he had tong suffered (1881). His 
life was a quiet one, dedicated to study, thought and academic 
instruction. A rare combination of versatility and thorough- '< 
ness enabled him to make himself acquainted with very 
different spheres of thought, as may be seen, not only from 
his medical and philosophical works, but also from a number of 
smaller treatises and reviews, published, after his death, under 
the title of Kteine Schriften (four vols.). When he wanted to 
rest from his more arduous scientific work he occupied himself 
with art and literature ; thus, for e.xamplc, he rendered the 
Antigone into Latin verse. 

As a medical writer, Lotze, as we have already said, made 
it his special task to maintain the character of physiology as a 
mechanical science of Nature. He appeals in explanation of 
the idiosyncrasy of otganic phenomena not to a mystical vital 
force, but to a demonstration of the definite and regular manner 
in which the universal forces of Nature work in oiganisms. 
Here, as everywhere in Nature, we must turn for an explana- 
tion to the reciprocal action of real elements. Organic life is 
distinguished from the inorganic world not by being exaltedo 
above the mechanical interconnection of Nature, but by the 
particular manner in which the connected series of effects it 
presents originated. The speculative philosophy of Nature had 
taken the concept of oiganism as the type of the conception 
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of the uiuver% ; any correction of ^this idea, therefore, ijiust be 
of gbneru philosophic significance. We may gather, therefore, 
that Lotze’s Is^urs in this direction were prompted not only 
by his medical but also by his philosophic interests {Allgemeitte 
9athologU und Tkerapie als mechanische Naturwissenschaften, 
1842; AUgemeine P/fysiologie des korpcrlicken Lebens, 1851). 

^ These works even misled some materialists into welcoming 
Lotze as a brother in Jthe faith, although he had dikinctly 
stated that mechanism forms only a part of his conception of 
Natuf^ nol» the whole. This partitioning of the problem is 
characteristic of Lotze. He had worked out his general views 
on philosophy in his Metaphysik (1841) ; but when he began 
to teach Jie felt that he had left much unsaid, and used often to 
refer his hearers to future works, especially when touching on 
ultimate ideas. His Medisitiiscfie Psychologie oder Physiologie der 
Seek (1852) contains a full discussion of the relation between 
the spiritual and the material, and also enters into psychologi- 
cal inquiries which are of permanent interest. A plan which 
he had long entertained was carried out in the following years 

• (1856-1864), with the publication of his Mikrokosmvs in three 
volumes. •This work was conceived as a pendant to Humboldt’s 
Kosmos and Herder’s Ideen ; it contains a psychology thought 
out in close connection with physiology and the history of 
culture, and ends with the development of the author's ideas 
on cosmology and the philosophy of religion. Lotze here 
found expression for ail his interests, for all the different paths 
which his thought and feeling had travelled. The work was 
intended to be a popular exposition and has gained a consider- 
able circle of readers. After the publication of his brilliant 
Geschichte der Asthetik in Deutschland ( 1 868), Lotze passed on 
to a concluding systematic exposition of, his philosophy. He 
only succeeded, however, in completing two [lortions of it 
{Drei Bucher der Logik, 1874; Drei Bucher der Metaphysik^ 
1879). The third volume, which was to include Esthetics, 
ethics, and the philosophy of religion, was never written. 
Thus his philosophy remained uncompleted ; it was not 
«granted to him to set the crown on his work and show how 
the many threads of thought which he had spun could be 
woven togetho* into a unity. Short expositions of Lotze’s 
teaching in the different spheres of philosophy are contained In 
tiie notes of his lectures (GrundsUge) which were published 
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after h^s death. Among these we may mention esp|pially the 
“Grundziige der Logik und Encyklopadie d,er Philosophie," 
the second part of which gives a brief but cli^ summary of 
his whole system. We now pass on to sketch the three most 


important features of his philosophy. 




. (a) TIu Mechanical Concep^on of Nature 

Lotze’s thought has two starting-points: a lively feeling 
of the value of spiritual life — a feeling that what is highfcst for 
man is inseparably bound up with spiritual development and 
its ideals — coupled with a Arm conviction that a system of 
mechanical causes and laws arc mecessary for the rea^sation of 
these highest ideals. He can, as he says somewhere, believe 
in ideas that work, but not in ideas that bewitch. These two 
starting-points, however, never appear apart from one another. 
When he sets out from one, he always attempts to demonstrate 
the ix>ssibility of recognising the other. The most characteristic 
as well as scientific feature of his philosophy is his^ attempt to 
show, by means of an analysis of the concept of mechanism < 
itself, that the ultimate presupposition on which this concept is 
based is that of a principle which, as soon as we gain a clear 
conception of it, is seen to be the bearer and source of the 
highest ideas. Lotze is determined to get at the bottom of 
the matter ; by deducing the consequences of realism he 
expects to find a basis for idealism. He is of opinion that 
only such inquiries as are carried on in the spirit of realism are 
able to bring us to the goal which idealism has set before 
itself, ijc. knowledge of the world as the expression of an idea 
which is itself of value. Romanticism had tried to deduce the 
forms of reality from the highest idea. This proved an im- 
possible task. We, on the contrary, starting from the given 
must try to rea.son back to its ultimate presuppositions. 
Not deduction, but reduction is possible. Thought must always 
apply its forms to a given matter. General culture, like the 
special sciences, operates with a mass of concepts, into the 
origin, significance, and validity of which it never inquires.« 
Such concepts are cause and effect, matter and force, end and 
means, freedom and necessity, matter and spirit It is the 
task of philosophy to- introduce unity and interconnection 
within the. world of ideas by making the concepts which are 



taken fbr^anted in practical Iife|ind the special sciences the 
object of speciaL investigation, and by determining the limits 
of their validity (GrundsUge der Logik und Etuyktopadie der 
PkUoscpkie, § 88). 

* The most important of these concepts is the one which 
is assumed in every investigation of reality, every time that 
t we make an experiment or seek for an explanation ; i.e. the 
concept of an all>perva^ive, all-embracing causal connection. 
This concept is not based on experience, but is presupposed 
in ever^ exf^rience. But since all the knowledge of Nature 
which we have acquired up to the present time is based on 
the reality of this concept it may be regarded as the expression 
of a fact Philosophy has tb think out this fact, i.e. that 
each particular element of our experience is bound tc^ether 
by means of an interconnection according to law with other 
elemet^ts, — or in other words, that there is a mechanical inter- 
connection — and deduce all (he consequences which follow from 
it Philosophy, it is true, cannot dedtue this fact, but she may, 
perhaps, di%coter what is contained within it A plurality of 
*'real elements in reciprocal interaction is the foundation on which 
the mechhnical conception of Nature is constructed. We 
have already seen that Lotze was so firmly convinced of the 
necessity of this foundation that he did his best to procure 
it recognition within the sphere of physiolt^ — where hitherto 
vitalism, with its appeal to a single prevailing and formative 
“vital force,” had been in the ascendency. 

But just because mechanical interconnectior' is a nece5.sary 
feature of our conception of the world, it must not be the only 
or dominant feature. On the contrary, Lotze speaks of “the 
unlimited validity of mechanism together with its entirely sub- 
ordinate significance in the universe as a whole ” {Drei Biiefur 
der Metaphysik, p. 462). And a clo.scr scrutiny of the concept 
in question will convince us that this is a true statement 
^ The mechanical conception of Nature, cannot, when 
presented as a complete conception of the world, take us 
beyond a manifold of elements (atoms) in reciprocal action. It 
proclaims a pluralism. But what is the relation between the 
elements and the interconnection in which they exist ? Could 
they, apart from this interconnection, exist independently, so 
that the latter may be regarded as inessential to their existence ? 
or must we not rather suppose that they are entirely determined 
voirn 2 L 
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by ther connection in which they stand with the world as a 
whole? Reciprocal action and interconnection cannot take 
place in the air, over or between the elements Hit presupposes 
their inner unity. For if I assume that the two elemedts 
A and B are independent, their reciprocal action is incomprt^ 
hensible. An effect cannot be transferred ready-made from 
A to B. What happens in A can only have significance for ^ 
what happens in B if A and B are al^ bottom not independent 
and absolutely separate beings, but their states the states of 
one and the same being which includes them both. ' A i^urality 
of independent beings would render mechanical action and 
reaction incomprehensible ; understanding only comes with 
the belief in an infinite, all-einbracing Being, of which the 
moments or points of action are the particular elements. The 
concept of a transition of force or of influence from one 
independent element to another is untenable. We cap only 
understand an immanent {causa immanens), not a transitive 
{causa transiens) cause. States of one and the same being may 
be related as ground and consequent, but not' states of two 
beings, absolutely independent of each other. — Among the*' 
many statements of this argument given by Lotz€ we may 
mention especially those given in the Logik und Encyklopadie, 
§§ 99-100 and Drei Bucher der Metaphysik, §§ 50-81. 

Lotze’s analysis of the concepts of causal relation and 
reciprocal action — which are the fundamental concepts of the 
mechanical conception of Nature — led him to the idea of an 
original substance, an all-embracing principle. His thought 
here follows the path which had led Spinoza to the concept 
of substance (see vol. i. pp. 301-307), and which Kant so 
often pursued in his early works. (See my treatise on the con- 
tinuity of Kant’s philosophical development in the Archiv fiir 
Gesch. der Philos. 1894, and above, pp. 41-49.) 

The concept which romantic philosophy took as its basis, 
and from which it attempted to deduce everything else, ws^ 
regarded by Lotze as the ultimate postulate, or as he also 
called it, the ultimate fact of our thought. It is impossible to 
determine more closely and clearly this universal principle 
which is presupposed in the simplest case of reciprocal actitm. 
We are dealing here with a limiting concept, which we 
can neither dispense with nor develop {Drei Bucher der Meta- 
physik, §§73 and 246). And yet this is the concept which 
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enabled Intze to retain all that he r^[arded as essential in 
the idealistic litt of thonglit into which he had been initiated 
by his teacher J^eisse. It enabled him to unite the two anta* 
gohistic currents in the world of thopght He could not regard 
efther the absolute atoms of materialism, the monads of Leibniz, 
or the “ reals " of Herbart as final resting*places for thought ; 
^pluralism must be dri^fen off the held by vtonistn. As regards 
atoms, Lotze declares th^ the scientihc interest is satisfied by 
the assumption of such elements as are actually indivisible in 
our exi^rience. But the assumption of a plurality of extended 
elements — even if they arc conceived as infinitely small — can 
never be a final assumption foi; thought We must give up 
either the unity of the atoms or their extension ; in an 
extended atom every effect requires time, and is propagated 
from part to part ; hence these parts would be more funda- 
mental, unities than the atoms themselves. If the atomic 
concept is to be a final one v^e must exclude all extension, and 
conceive atoms as centres of force, each of which — in accordance 
with the analySs of the concept of mechanism given above — 
■^are starting-points for the working of the original substance 
(Z?m BUcJier der Metaphysik, §§ 190- 19 1 and 245. Cf. the 
interesting review of Fechner’s “ Atomenlehre ” in the KUine 
Schriften, iii. pp 215-238). 

Lotze’s reassertion of the mechanical conception of Nature 
and the consequences he deduces therefrom form the most 
important part of his philosophy, although it is not the side of 
his thought which is generally dwelt upon by ti ose who have 
commended him. His spiritualistic and theologising tendencies 
are more often emphasised, both by admirers and opponents. 
And yet his greatest contribution to thought is his analysis of 
the fundamental concept of the scientific conception of Nature. 
The fact that Spinoza and Kant preceded him in this task does 
not diminish his merit — especially as he himself does ^ot seem 
to have been aware of the fact It is, however, a defect in his 
treatment that he never entered on any epistemological examin- 
ation of the limiting concept at which he had arrived ; he left 
ft in the form in which Romanticism and the older dc^^matism 
had conceived it Indeed Lotze never showed an adequate 
appreciation of the significance of the theory of knowledge. 
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* (i9) Met&physical, Idealism ^ 

There is a certain indetermination abouKj^tze’s line of 
thought as far as we have .yet followed it The question sug- 
gests itself, Is there no way open to us by which we can reach 
a more exact idea of the elements and of the original 
substance? In proceeding to studv Lotze’s answer to this'^ 
question it is of the first importai^:e to remember that he 
himself is quite aware that any answer must be ba^ on 
analogy, and be determined by other than purely theoretical 
motives. The employment of the law of analogy and the 
need of finding our own spiritual nature in the universe, both 
of which we have detected in' all the metaphysical idealists 
(especially in Leibniz, Herder, Schelling and Beneke) were 
clearly recognised and deliberately accepted by Lotze. 

Lotze is an atomist, but he does not conceive thq atoms 
themselves as material ; for extension, like all other sensuous 
qualities, is explained through the reciprocal action of atoms ; 
they themselves, therefore, cannot possess this ‘quality. Like 
life and like all empirical qualities, the sensuous fact of exten-** 
sion is due to the co-operation of points of force,* which, in 
their turn, must be conceived as starting-points of the inner 
working of the infinite primal Being. Lotze sees no reason 
why absolute beginnings may not have occurred in the course 
of the world’s development in time ; such a supposition is 
not inconsistent with universal subjection to law, for a law 
only expresses the order in which the different states arise, not 
an external fate to which they are subject ; every new element, 
as it arises, finds its law, and this law is identical with “ that 
nature of things w’hich remains constant through all changes " 
{Drei Bucher der Metaphysik, § 33). And the particular 
elements themselves need not be perfectly homogeneous. A 
certain harmony or commensurability there must certainly be, 
otherwise they could not all be included in one world-ordetE<; 
perfect similarity, however, is not necessary. It may be that 
elements of widely differing qualities, the general denominator 
of which we are unable to discover, are bound together undA' 
one natural law. In the- last resort it is not a logical but an 
aesthetic necessity which makes the universe comprehensible to 
us {Drei BUcher d. M. § 59). It is not the formal consistency 
of the working of the primal Being, but the richness and fulness 
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with whicl) this working takes places that determines the mature 
of the particulaa elements.* At this point it is evident that 
Lotze passes ^om purely theoretical motives to motives 
derived from feeling, but neither the one nor the other enable 
Mn to show more clearly how these great qualitative differences 
can be combined witlf the commensurability which the fact 
jhof reciprocal action presupposes "" 

If we want to form jb notion of the inner nature of the 
elements we must conceive them in analogy with our own 
spiritu&f natftre. The mechanical conception of Nature only 
gives us information concerning the mutual relation of the 
elements ; it tells us nothing of their inner nature. It is 
concernec^with external circuirtstances, and moves round and 
about things — it is a cognitio circa rem. Like the popular 
conception of Nature, it inclines to the opinion that it is 
altogether a matter of indifference for things whether we under- 
stand them or not In opposition to such a view Lotze 
maintains (as early as his Metaphysik of 1841, p. 313) that 
subjectivity ,is 'just as much a part of reality as are external 
"Objects, — “Not only that which takes place between beings but 
also that ^hich takes place within them is a true and real 
happening.” In his later writings (first of all in his Medi- 
zinische Psychologic) he goes a step farther, for he asserts that 
our own subjective nature is the only case in which we know 
the inner nature of a thing, and have a cognitio rei as distinct 
from a cognitio circa rem. The only way, thereiore, in which 
we can form an idea of the inner nature of other things is to 
conceive them in analogy with ourselves — as feeling beings (not 
as representing beings, for feeling is a more primitive form of 
consciousness than presentation). It is only by the help of 
this analogy that we can conceive things as real beings, existing 
for themselves and not as mere pictures. In so doing we are 
only employing the general method of reducing the unknown 
tjp the known (Drei B&cher dcr M. §§ 96-98). And ‘Esthetic, 
necessity” also demands this analogy, for it cannot be reconciled 
with a universe of which a great, perhaps the greater, part is 
but the obscure foundation of a psychical life which only 
reaches consciousness in particular regions (see already Allg. 
Physiologic, § 129). We must assume, therefore, that the 
elements of the universe are animated in manifold degrees. 

What is true of the elements of the universe is also true of 
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the all-embracing world-pripciple which renders hiei( reciprocal 
action comprehensible. If inner states are ^ be bound to- 
gether into a unity and an interconnection\pur own inner 
spiritual life is the only example known to us in which the 
possibility of such a preservation of unity in the midst ^f 
fluctuating states is, at any rate, Approximately realist. 
Following his teacher, C. H. Weisse^ Lotze conceives die# 
world -principle as absolute personalty, and he defends the 
transference of the concept of personality to the absolute Being 
as follows ; — ^the absolute Being must be personal 'because 
personality alone possesses inner independence and originality, 
while the concept of personality only finds imperfect realisation 
in finite beings who are dependent on external conditions. 
Lotze, it is true, admits that a personal life involves resistance 
to be overcome and the faculty of suffering and receiving as 
well as of working. But if it is asked, How can an absolute 
Being, subject to no limitations, suffer? Lotze an'swers 
[Grundzuge der Religionsphilosophie^ § 34) that the feeling of 
the Deity must be set in motion by the inner, happenings 
of its own creative imagination ! But it is a great questioi# 
whether such a self-created opposition can have any serious 
significance, especially since it can at any moment be de- 
stroyed at will. Personalities, as we know them at least, 
have to fight against barriers which are neither self-created 
nor easily set aside ; the analogy on which Lotze builds, 
therefore, seems to break down at the critical point More- 
over, according to the most probable interpretation of his con- 
fused and hesitating utterances on the subject,^^^ Lotze diverges 
from Weisse in holding that the form of time is not applicable 
to the absolute Being; a personal Being which does not 
develop in time, a timeless life and a timeless suffering and 
working, — these are concepts which make too great demands 
on our power of drawing analogies I One thing more — 
Lotze ^sumes that the opposition between matter and spirjt 
(and this applies both to the elements and to the world-principle) 
is a contradictory opposition, so that they are the only con- 
ceivable alternatives, for only on this assumption are we forced 
to conceive the elements and the world-principle as spiritual 
beings, if we will not or cannot conceive them as material 
beings. It is not a logical but an actual necessity, however, 
which compels us to choose between spirit and matter in deter- 
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mining oyr intimate conception. ^In real life we know these 
two forms of ^istence, only ; but there is nothing incon- 
ceivable in tl^supposition that one or several other forms 
exist Hence this is not a sufficient ground on which to base 
metaphysical idealism.^** 

'' Lotze is well awtfte that the coping stone of his whole 
\ world - conception is « derived from feeling, not from strict 
thought He maintain^ on purely theoretical grounds, it is 
true, the necessity of ascending from the plurality of elements 
to th6* unity of the world • principle. “ I can conceive no 
course of the world at all, either harmonious or unharmonious, 
unless we presuppose such a unity, for it alone makes the 
reciprocal action between paerticulars possible ; the disturb- 
ances of one thing by another are just as much a witness to 
the continual presence of this unity as is the co-operation 
of forces to an end” (Drei Biicher der Metaphysik, § 233). 
But though Lotze thus reduces everything to a single principle 
he is very well aware that this principle does not enable us to 
construct either the world as a whole or the elements out of which 
» it is composed ; the second premise is lacking (/?m Biicher 
der Met. | 93). Hence it is only in practical conviction that 
we can hold fast to the thought that all beings and all events 
have their ultimate ground in that which is regarded as the 
highest end of the universe. What sort of an end this is we 
do not know, any more than we know how the struggle 
between the forces of Nature and the reality of evil in the 
moral world can be reconciled with the validity of the world- 
plan {Mikrokosmus, Book ix. chap. 5. Drii Biicher der 
Met. § 233). At the end as at the beginning of his career, 
Lotze's thought culminates in an ethical idea ; metaphysics, 
with him, has to yield to ethics ; in 'nha.X.-ought to be we find 
the ultimate explanation of what is. 

If by Pantheism we understand the doctrine that asserts 
an inner relation between God and the world, wlftther tl.; 
^eity is conceived as a personal Being or not, Lotz'^’s religio- 
philosophical standpoint may be described as ethical Pan- 
theism. He claimed spiritual kinship with Fichte, but did 
not care to acknowledge any relationship with Spinoza. In 
the use of theologfcal teriis and expressions (especially in 
Mikrokosmus and in the GrundsUge der Religionsphilosophie und 
der Moralphiiosop/de, published after his death), he went farther 
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than -wfa either ht or righ|. Owing to this hlbifr^^of speedi 
(for it is really nothing more) he appeared to in much closer 
accord with the popular theory of religion thalL was really die 
case. Yet every now and then (see especially Mtkrokosmus, 
Bk. viii. chap. 4) he lays special emphasis op the differeni|e 
between free and positive religion. * 

■ •. i 

(7) Spiritualistic P^ckology 


According to Lotze, as we have seen, there ism* necessity' 
to assume that the elements, reciprocal action between whlg^ 
produces the phenomena presented in experience, are perfecdy 
homogeneous. We need a^me no further m^pasure 
uniformity than is pre- supposed in reciprocal action. By 
means of this very vague canon, Lotze is enabled to retain 
the popular assumption of reciprocal action between soul 
and body. The elements pre-supposed in the concept of 
mechanism are assumed by Lotze to be partly physical and 
partly psychical. He attacks the assumption of a continuous 
series of physical phenomena. At certain poir>' physical' 
motion is interrupted in order that it may be “absorbed,” 
that is to say, transformed 'nto psychical eneigy. It is very 
doubtful whether Loire had it :lcar idea of the significance 
of the newly discovc;red law of the >'• i iservation of eneigy 
when (in the year 1851) h"* n;*,*/'- '.'1;' a sertion for the first 
time {AU^. Physiol, § 424) ; although, it is true, subsequent 
enlightenment on this point did not cause him to abandon the 
standpoint here adopted. He had urgent reasons for assuming 
a special soul-substance. He recognised two alternatives only : 
psychical phenomena must either be derived from a soul which 
is a principle peculiar to them, or they must be explained 
through the co-operation of physical forces (see “ Selbstanzeige 
der medizinischen Psychologic,” KUine Schri/ten, iii. p. 4). 
^Since the latter alternative is impossible, for the reciprocsd 
action of physical forces can never explain the unity which 
characterises even the simplest expression of psychical life, 
Lotze is obliged to accept the former. Hence the greatea 
part of Lotze’s psychological investigations were undertaken 
with a view to discovering the way in which the psychical ai|d 
physical elements interact His psychology here reminds us 
of that of Descartes (see voL i. pp. 235*239). According 
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to his cgincqitioo, there are certain sf^res within which the 
soul is influe^ed by Jthe ph)^ical elements ; outside these, 
psychical evy/s take place exclusively according to their own 
lawst and in turn release a mechanical force which produces 
flew physical^,changes {KUine Schriften, iii. p. 7 ). Although 
' in the prmeni ^ ai; oi*nerve>physiology and psycholog^y it seems 
hopeless tc attempt 4o mark oiT these different stages, Lotze 
(especially in his Medisin. PsyckoL and Mikrokosmus) confi- 
dently proceeds to a closer investigation of the matter. The 
signifitanccrof materiel events for psychical life cannot, according 

t Lotz cc option of the nature of reciprocal action, consist in 
inging to the soul ready-made sensations or ideas ; such events 
can only^ give signals which the* soul must translate into its own 
language ; while conversely, the inner states of the soul as such 
cannot be transferred to material organs ; they are only the 
occasion for the activity of the latter. The material organs 
wortc^in the service of the l^igher spiritual activities by supply- 
ing and preparing the material on which the soul exercises 
its ft this constitutes their entire significance. The' 
material King given, the higher spiritual activities (memory, 

' diought, •aesthetic and moral feeling) come into play within 
die soul itself, henc*. > is not necessary to assume special 
material e’*“riis corresponding »... them. Lotze would cer- 
tainly prefer to expla' ' such material events, not as the causes, 
but as the efft of ;hical .states, produced by the propaga- 
tion of the .-eve. derations of the latter from the soul to the 
brain. We have an example of this in tli.- persistence of a 
state of feeling long after the original stimulus which occasioned 
it has ceased. 

We must not stop here to discuss any special points in 
Lotze’s psychological theories, but we may mention in passing 
his brilliant and original doctrine of local signs, which throws light 
on the development of the perception of space'*' and his assertion 
^of the significance of feeling as a fundamental clementdT psychical 
life, in opposition to the Hegelian and Herbartian psychology. 
Lotze has shed new light on a great many isolated points by 
this subtle and brilliant conceptions, and the felicitous language 
|n which he frequently clothes them. On the other hand, his 
procedure is in defiance of all sound psychological method ; 
for, instead of seeking for the laws according to which psychical 
phenomena are connected t<^ether, he assumes that when the 
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different psychical phenomena arise, presentations (pr ideas) 
react on the soul itself, setting feeling ffee, and^hat this latter 
must, in its turn, react on the soul in order ^ set free ex- 
pressions of the will. The same may be said of his assumption 
of a special faculty of thought in opposition to the doctrine of 
the association of ideas. His spirituaKstic roetaphysic has 
here forced upon his psychology far too astihcial and scholastic 
a method of explanation. The result is that Lotze cannot 
recognise psychology as an indepenSent empirical science, 
but regards it as applied metaphysic {Logik und SmykUpadie, 
§ 93 )- 

If Lotze’s psychology reminds us in essential points of that 
of Descartes, yet we must remember that this simila^'ity only 
exists so long as Lotze persists in employing the popular 
expressions which occur so frequently in his psychology as in 
his philosophy of religion. The soul a thing-in-itself and the 
body a thing- (or group of things^ in-itself — there are hniany 
utterances of Lotze which might lead one to suppose this was 
' his teaching as it was that of Descartes, and as it still is that 
of jKjpular metaphysics. But in reality Lotze regarded this 
doctrine as nothing more than a provisional assumption. He 
differs from Descartes chiefly by his doctrine of the subjectivity 
of extension and by his analysis of the concept of matter, 
which led him to the assumption that matter is nothing more 
than a phenomenal form of the reciprocal action between 
psychical elements. Thus the dualistic conception of the 
relation between body and soul is destroyed. The qualitative 
difference between the interacting elements is hereby consider- 
ably reduced : instead of reciprocal action between psychical 
and physical elements we now have reciprocal action between 
psychical elements. Moreover, it is worth noticing that Lotze 
does not set about this reduction because he finds any difficulty 
in the Cartesian or popular metaphysic. The problem of the 
relation between soul and body did not, properly speaking, 
exist for him at all ; their reciprocal action did not present any 
more difficulty to him than the reciprocal action between two 
colliding bodies.^^ On the contrary, he is guided by gmerali 
philosophical considerations which would have remained valid 
had he constructed his psychology on the basis of Spinoza’s 
identity -hypothesis instead of on the Cartesian dualism. 
Metaphysical idealism is independent of any special psycho- 
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logical l^^polhesis. But since Lo^ce began as a Cartesian, these 
considerations ^ him fo a conception which may be described 
as a monisti^spirituaiism, for soul and body are regarded as 
two Afferent substances, which are yet dike in kind. Herbart’s 
theory (see above, p. 254) and one which made its appearance 
in the Wolffian schbol (see note i of this volume) may be 
regarded as the predecessors of this particular theory. 

There is another, and for his philosophy a very essential 
point, .on which Lotze^parts company with Descartes (and at 
the Same tfime with Leibniz and Herijart). We have seen that 
he regarded the particular elements of the world as moments 
or expressions (actions) of the original substance, which is 
the onl]{ reality. But, in that* case, the soul can no more be 
substance in the stricter sense of the word than can the physical 
atom. The independence of finite things is only apparent. 
" Our monistic conception," says Lotze, “ has placed the ordering 
of the world, the c.xistence ^nd capacity of every thing for doing 
work, absolutely and without reseroe in the hand of the one 
immortal ^boing, on whom alone the possibility of reciprocal* 
action depends” {Drei Bucher der Met. § 2$, cf. §§ 72-73). 
The terms “ substance ” and " being," then, when applied to the 
soul mean nothing more than that which posse.sses the faculty 
of working and suffering {ib. § 243) ; and in the end he con- 
fesses {ib. § 307) that it is perhaps better to avoid the use of 
these terms altogether, since they are apt to lead to invalid 
inferences. As far back as his article, “ Seele und Seelenleben " 
(in Wagner’s Physiologischcn Handwbrterbtt^ h, 1 846 ; Kleine 
Schriften, ii. p. 198), Lotze had .said that the reality of every 
soul is constituted entirely by its significance in the world as a 
whole ; its immortality does not depend on its nature, but on 
its place in the ethical world-order. In his Mikrokosmus and in 
his chief work, Drei Biichcr der Metaphysik, he returns to the 
same thought. It was no false hope of finding a scientific 
^justification of the doctrine of the immortality of the sopl 
which led him to develop a spiritualistic psychology; and 
here again he expects no scientific answer to this question. 

> “ No principle can serve us here except the general idealistic 
conviction that every created thing, who.se continued existence 
is and remains a part of the sense of the world, will continue 
to exist ; and that everything will pass, the reality of which 
can only find a place in a transitory phase of the world’s 
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history. , That this ■ principle cannot be applied , by men 
goes without saying ; we certainly cap never ^now by what 
merits one being may lay claim to everlasting existence or fin* 
what shortcomings another is denied it ” [prei BUcher der Met. 

§ 245 ). • 

If we notice the harmony between 'Lotze’s earlier (1846 
and 1864) and later (1879) utterances on this point, we shall 
hardly be inclined to agree with some of his more recent 
critics’** that in later life he modifild his doctrine of the 
substantiality of the soul in essential points, bringhfg it 
nearer Spinozism. But it would certainly have conduced to 
clearness if this distinguished thinker — to whose cj^racter any 
unworthy compromise would hafve been entirely ali^ — had 
asserted his divergence from current opinions in his early 
writings as decidedly as he did in his later ones. The leading 
representative of idealistic philosophy in the latter half of our 
century must have influenced his ^ age by the weight of ‘his 
thought, by his wide scientific knowledge, and by his spiritual 
' conception of life, even if his ideas had not so frequently been 
clothed in a pictorial form, the best justification for which is 
that they are symbols. 

{fi) Gustav Tluodor Fechner 

Fechner and Lotze may be called the Dioscuri of German 
philosophy in the latter half of our century. They are alike 
in idealistic tendency, in wide scientific knowledge, in poetic 
sense, and in desire for a unified conception of the world. They 
pursued kindred ends, although to a certain extent along 
different paths. Hence it is of considerable interest to compare 
them, and all the more because, at certain crucial points, we 
must choose between them. The choice will depend — since their 
fundamental principle is the same, i.e. the construction of an 
idealistic ^orld-conception on a realistic basis — upoiT which, 
of them does most justice to the said realistic basis. Lotze 
evidently recognised this as a criterion, for he says in one 
place that idealism can only be maintained by means of « 
investigations instituted in the spirit of realism. If, perhaps, to 
Lotze must be assigned the first place for skill in working out 
general philosophical principles, Fechner ranks before him in 
logical and emphatic assertion of their scientific basis. This 
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is all thft more remarkable as, in ^e first instance, imagination 
exercised a miith greater influence on Fechner’s thought than 
was possible^ the case of his critical and sober companion. 
Fechner — like Kepler, whom he strikingly resembles — is an 
fnteresting example of how bold and imaginative speculations 
may lead to positive and exact results, provided that the 
thinker never loses ^ight of his fundamental thought, and is 
able to divest it of its mystical swaddling bands. Just as 
Kepler was gradually led from mystical speculations to the 
discovery flf the famous laws which satisfied his longing to 
find definite mathematical relations obtaining in the real world, 
so Fechnerls bold analogies Jed him to the conviction that 
there is « definite quantitative relation between the mental and 
the material. By working out this thought more exactly 
he became the founder of psycho -physics or experimental 
psycjyolc^y. 

Fechner was born at J^auwitz in i8oi, and, in his youth, 
studied medicine and physics. In 1835 he was appointed 
professor qf physics in Leipzig where he made a name for him- 
self by the excellent work he did in this branch of science. 
C. H. U%isse, the philosopher of religion, was one of his most 
intimate friends, and exercised great influence on his — as he 
had on Lotze’s — conception of religion. It is doubtful, however, 
whether Fechner would have won such an important place in 
the history of philosophy were it not that in the winter of 
1839-40 he contracted a disease of the eye while studying 
subjective light and colour-phenomena, so that after many 
years of suffering he had to abandon his professorship. In 
philosophic thought, in the free exercise of his imagination, 
above all in absorption in the subjective world of mind he 
sought consolation for the loss of the bright and multi-coloured 
world which he could never forget, although, owing to his 
weakened sight, he could only enter it occasionally. 

• It became the work of his life to collate the Two worlds 
and to discover the laws of their interconnection. In contrast 
to the philosophy of Romanticism he started from below and 

* proposed to work upwards, instead of working from above 
down. And when empirical inquiry failed him he pre- 
ferred to give the rein to his imagination in bold analogies 
rather than spin the slender webs of abstract thought He 
gave vent to his turn for paradoxes in a series of humorous 
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writings c. published uiido* the pseudonym of Dr. Misss. His 
other works fall naturally into two groups. In^ne of them — 
which includes Zendavesta (1851), Vber die Seeknfrage (t86l), 
Die Drei Motive des Glaubens (1863) — ^he developed his semi- 
poetical, semi-speculative conception of the world ; the otheF 
comprises his epoch-making works in tlie sphere of natural 
philosophy and psychology, Vber die phystkalische und die 
philosophtsche Atomenlehre (1855), Ele^iente der Psychophysik 
(i860), and Vorschute der Asthetik (1876). Fechner’s mental 
powers continued unabated up to a great age, as n^ay be seen 
from his writings. In his eighty-sixth year he sent an inter- 
esting contribution to a discussion on his psycho -physical 
theory (“ Uber die psychischen Massprinzipien und das 
Webersche Gesetz,” Wundt’s Philosophische Studien, ivi). He 
died shortly aftei wards (1887)’^ 


(a) Poetical and speculative world-conception 

In his attempts to determine a conception bf the world 
Fechner opposes every conception which assumes that the rich 
and variegated world of consciousness can be borne by or 
derived from dark, obscure things or beings. The “ matter " 
of materialism, the “ soul substance ” of spiritualism, and Kant’s 
“ thing-in-itself ” are constant objects of his polemic. No less 
zealously does he oppose those who separate God from the 
world, spirit from Nature. He rejects the belief in a non- 
natural God as energetically as the belief in a non-spiritual 
matter — orthodoxy, that is to say, as well as materialism. 
He criticises the current conception -of- the -world because it 
involves a dualism — a separation between the infinite and the 
finite. “ The infinite is related to the finite as opposed, above, 
beyond, outside of, — in fact an impassable barrier is placed 
between them, as though they could never approach one 
anothi^r ; but they do not lie outside one another ; on the 
contrary, the finite is the content of the infinite, indeed 
no other relation between them can rationally be conceived 
except this — that the finite is the content of the infinite. 
The infinite then is not beyond our reach — we should rather 
say that it can be grasped at innumerable points of the finite ; 
but it can never be comprehended” {Vber die Seelenjrage, 
p. III). 
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Thisjnislaken way of looking, at tbii^, Fechner ^inks, is 
largely responsible for., another prevalent misconception, viz. 
that only meg^ and brutes are animated, at least on this earth. 

It is thought that experience prohibits us from holding any 
ftore extended theory of animation. But I only have imme- 
diate experience of m^ own soul ; I can only infer the existence 
» of other souls by way of analogy. What is to hinder me then 
from extending the anal(^ from men and animals to plants and 
heavenly bodies, if there^ are cogent reasons for so doing ? The 
absende of nervous system in plants is no proof to the con- 
trary, for the lowest species of animals have no nerves. If it 
be objected that the plant is not an absolute individual, we may 
answer that individuality is aAvays relative, for no living thing 
whatever can exist in absolute isolation from its environment. 
The transition from the animal to the plant world is so con- 
tinuoys that there is no justification for assuming so great an 
opposition between the two kingdoms as is connoted by 
animate and inanimate. The consciousness of plants may be 
as far belo^ that of animals as the latter is below that of men. ' 
* And why should not the heavenly bodies be animated ? Men 
and aniiftals are bound up with the earth, and the earth-soul 
may be related to the individual souls of men and animals as 
the earth-body is to their bodies. It is an artificial abstraction 
to oppose human and animal life, on the ground that they are 
conscious, to the life of the whole earth. Perhaps lower souls 
are related to higher ones as are ideas and motives to par- 
ticular souls. Lastly, all souls are part of the highest, all- 
embracing soul,* whose life and reality is manifested in the 
causal law ; and the causal law is the principle of all particular 
natural laws, of all interconnection and all order in the 
universe. 

Like Lotze, Fechner saw in the interconnection of the 
world according to law the basis for a philosophy of religion, 
^his fact, which renders the idea of God impossible or 
superfluous for so many, was precisely what caused Fechner 
and Lotze to regard it as necessary. In this universal 
*law they found the expression of the highest unity, the 
Eternal and Immutable, which embraces all things. The con- 
cept of law is the ultimate concept of all our knowledge ; hence 
on it, according to Fechner, our highest idea must be based. (See 
’ especially his treatise, “ Uber das Causalgesetz,” in the Berichten 
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der sdcAf. Societdi der^Wissenfichaften^ 1 849 ; cf. pp. 

205 and f. ; Atometdehre, 2nd ed. p. 125.) % 

The concept of the world for Fechner, then, ^ for Lotze, is 
reducible to the concept of God, and that concept of God which 
embraces the fullest content approaches most nearly to reali^, 
for a narrower one can only be the result oi abstraction. Further, 
since the life of the world is the life of <God, this life cannot < 
be contained within itself, but develops and unfolds itself with 
and by means of the development of tbe world. God's perfec« 
tion does not consist in a ready-made completehess, but in 
unlimited progress. This doctrine (in which Fechner follows his 
friend Weisse, while Lotze differs in thinking th^t we cannot* 
suppose time to be valid of the Deity), in Fechner’s yiew, is a 
realisation of the utterances of Christianity that God, Ayho is a 
Spirit, must be worshipped in spirit and in truth, and that in 
Him we live and move and have our being — utterances which 
are generally regarded as empty words. He admits that his 
doctrine is certainly not Christian if we regard as essential to 
Christianity, “ the belief in the bite of the apple jn Paradise 
with its mystical consequences, the irretrievable condemnation of*? 
the non-elect, miracles which contradict the laws of Nature, the 
apartness of God from His world, all the unedifying scaffolding 
which theologians generally build about Christianity, — out of 
which, indeed, they construct it” {Ober die Seelenfrage, 194). 


(^) Psycho-physics 

Fechner’s fundamental conception early ied him to the 
conviction that the difference between the mental and the 
material cannot be a difference between two beings, the one 
non-material, the other non-spiritual The material world is 
the outer, the spiritual world the inner side of the Deity. 
The difference between them is phenomenal, and depends 
on the difference of standpoint taken by the spectator, no^ 
on (difference of substance {Zendavesta, ii. p. 341); or, as 
he expresses it later {EUmente der Psychophysik, L p. 2), 
the difference between the spiritual and the material is the* 
difference between the concave and convex side of one and the 
same circle ; he who stands within the circle sees the concave, 
he who stands outside, the convex side only, while he who is 
able to change his standpoint perhaps thinks that he has two ' 
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different before him. Feebler herff arrives at Spinoza’s 

identity - hypothpsis, for.his interest as a physician led him 
to assert .the c^tinuity of physical events, while his interest as 
a philosopher of religion caused him to conceive the Godhead, 
tllfe all-embracing spiritual principle, as expressing itself at 
every point in material*phenomena, so that the latter cannot be 
operated from it nor* exist outside it. Fechner had arrived, 
we might almost say, at a theo-physic before he began to 
develop his psycho-physi6. 

Hd found a confirmation of his fundamental conception in the 
law of the conservation of energy, and he was the first thinker 
to make thi% application of the then newly discovered law 
{EUmente ^der Psychophysik, i. {!>p. 21-45). He admits that no 
proof ha| as yet been brought forward to show that this law 
holds good of those material events which are bound up with 
spiritual activities ; but he thinks that all experiences point in 
this dfrection, and that, un$jl there is any evidence to the 
contrary, we must assume it to be valid. Experience teaches 
us that the material events with which the life of consciousness 

bound up stand in reciprocal connection with other material 
events, both within and without the body, so that the total sum 
of physical energy which is at our disposal is used sometimes 
by the former and sometimes by the latter. Physical energy 
is just as much consumed when we think as when we hew 
wood, — this is why we cannot do both at once so well as one 
at a time. 

The only difference between Fechner and .'ipinoza here is 
that Fechner is eager to discover a mathematical functional 
relation between the two sides of existence.^^'^ He at first 
assumed that they stand in direct proportional relation to one 
another. Afterwards (he has noted ther date and exact cir- 
cumstances of the case: “Oct. 22, 1850, in bed before getting 
up ”) it occurred to him that the mental does not rise and sink 
in simple proportion to the material, but that chang& in the* 
former correspond to proportional changes in the latter, so that 
the change (£7) in intensity of a mental state is determined by 
the relation between the change (S/ 9 ) of energy in the corre- 
sponding material state and the previously existing eneigy 08 ), 


(i.e. Sy > 




He thus passed from the region of indefinite 


speculations to an assumption which could be controlled by 
VOLf . , 2 M 
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experii;nent He found tl^s view supported by thq fact that 
the intensity of a sensation of light does not increase as quickly 
as the intensity of the physical stimulua His o]^ experiments 
as well as reading provided him with the material from udiich 
he generalised the law that the increase of a sensation ddes 
not correspond directly to the increase 6f the physical stimulus, 
but to the relation between this increase and the wholeo 
previous stimulus, so that, with an equal increase of stimulus, 
the stronger the previous stimulus, che less the increase of 
sensation. Fechner called this law “ Weber’s laW ” in*^ honour 
of his teacher, £. H. Weber, the physiolc^ist to whom he was 
indebted for some of the most important experinvpnts on which 
it is based It is not for us to'‘discuss the validity, iimitations 
or interpretations of this law ; our readers must consult recent 
works on psychology for that We can only observe here that 
the step which Fechner thus took made exact experimentation 
possible within the sphere of psychology ; — to use an expression 
of Galilei’s, he made something measurable which had not been 
so before. By means of its relation to the external stimulus, 
sensation, which, in and for itself as a purely subjective element;' 
is not measurable, becomes quantitatively determinable. The 
road was now opened for experimented psychology ; its task was 
to seek for points of contact between psychical events and such 
events as can be directly counted, weighed and measured. 

The point which Fechner set out to investigate, however, 
is not one with which the new science can occupy itself. He 
attempted to discover the relation between the activities of the 
mind and the corresponding events in the brain. But this 
relation is inaccessible to us. All that we can immediately 
perceive is on the subjective side, the psychical state, and on 
the objective side the physical stimulus. Fechner’s law is 
valid (within certain limits) of the relation between these, and 
it is most probable that the brain process and the psychical 
• process 'are in direct proportion to one another ; this viej^, 
mo^over, is most in accordance with the identity-hypothesis 
supported by Fechner. Psycho-physics has, to a certain extent, 
become rather different from Fechner’s original conception of it 
But this by no means diminishes the importance of his great 
work, Elemente der Psychophysik. Between mental science and 
natural science — in accordance with the great law of the division 
of labour — a new discipline has been intercalated. The seed 
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had been fown in fruitful ground ii) Fechiter’s mind, fr^ as it 
was from prejudices and rich in possibilities and ideas. The 
inquirer who, |jter Fechner, has done most within the sphere 
of the new science, said at Fechner’s grave: "The psycho- 
pHysics which he founded was only the first conquest on a 
field in gaining full {jbssession of which there can be no more 
•insurmountable obstacles now that such a beginning has been 
made ” (W. Wundt, " Zur Erinnerung an Gustav Theodor 
Fechner”; Philosophised Studien, iv. p. 477). Fechner him- 
self w^e a humber of works in defence of the psycho-physical 
law he had established ; they are models of truth-loving and 
careful discussion and of courtequs polemic ; they also witness 
to their author’s originality and humour. 

Closqly connected with Fechner’s endeavours to found an 
experimental psychology is his attempt to establish a theory 
of ae^etic, grounded in experience. His Vorsckule der 
Astiutik (1876) is an epo(^-making work, the contents of 
which, however, do not fail within the scope of our discussion. 


( 7 ) Natural Philosophy 

Fechner’s antagonism to the romantic philosophy appears 
most clearly in his Atotnenlehre. Speculation, he says, pounces 
down on Nature like a bear on a bee-hive. It enjoys the honey 
which it finds collected there and does not consider that it 
was brought together by the combined activity of a crowd 
of tiny creatures. Natural science and phy ics, as well as 
chemistry, teach us that material events can only be under- 
stood when they are conceived as the results of interaction 
between minute and, for us, indivisible particles. Every part 
of the world, however small, is conceived by natural science as 
a little world, having heavenly bodies and systems of heavenly 
bodies. What appears to us as a continuous mass like so 
qjany of the cloud-masses in the sky, a group of different parts.* 
Science does not believe in absolute atoms, but holds that 
divisibility extends beyond the reach of eye or microscope. 
)ts atoms are assumed to be relative only, ij. indivisible by 
us or by the forces of Nature with which we are acquainted, 
for science is governed by the need of tracing every effect to 
a definite position in space as its starting-point. Philosophical 
atomism completes that which physical atomism was only called 
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upon work out* partially. We get such a phiilos(^;>hicaf 
rounding-off of the scientific conception whefr we assume that 
the smaller we conceive the atoms to be, the ^ore exact will' 
be the results we can deduce, if we conceive matter as made 
up of atoms. Science adopted the conception of atom^'%1 
order to have starting-points for ener^. The share which 
every such starting-point takes in conforming to a law of* 
nature we call the force proceeding from this point. All that 
we know of atoms is that they mak^ these contributions ; it 
is on this account that philosophical atomisnf calls them 
“ centres of force.” There is, therefore, no reason for attribut- 
ing extension to atoms (to thp absolute, philosophical atoms), 
and the concept of matter is no longer materialistic.* Fechner 
here seems to regard philosophy as an hypothesis in ^hich we 
conceive as absolute that which, as a matter of fact, is always 
given as relative. , 

The groundwork of all our knowledge of existence is the 
law of the interconnection of phenomena ; we must determine 
the forces of the co-operating elements in accordat^ce with this 
law. Fechner cannot, with Leibniz, Herbart and Lotze, reganf 
atoms as psychical elements. They are for him the ultimate 
points at which spiritual beings arrive when they analyse the 
content of their consciousness. 

Fechner regarded any further explanation as superfluous. 
The atom is the lower limit of our knowledge as the universal 
world-law which witnesses to the reality of an all-embracing 
Being is its upper limit All our knowing moves between 
these two limiting concepts {JSeetenfrage, pp. 215, 216). 


(c) Eduard von Hartmann 

In the year 1869 appeared a book which excited great 
astonishment, and attained a circulation such as rarely falls 
'to the lot of a comprehensive philosophical work. This bo^k 
was Eduard von Hartmann’s Philosophie des Unbewussten (“ Philo- 
sophy of the Unconscious”). The sub- title, " Speculative results 
reached by the inductive method of science,” shows that tUb 
author aimed at establishing and developing philosophical ideas 
along the lines pursued by Lotze and Fechner. Hartmann 
found a wide circle of readers. They were attracted not only 
by the clearness and breadth of his exposition, by his extensive 
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Unconscious/* He t^ippeal^, to it whenever the^ caC|^ses which 
empirical science is able to assign are, ip his opinion, insufficient 
This is what he means by " arriving at speculative results by 
inductive methods/* 

Hartmann agrees with Fechner that matter must be cdti- . 
ceived as a system of atomic forces. If would be as absurd to 
talk of a single atom possessing mass ast of a unit possessing^ 
magnitude. If we regard atomic force as the ultimate elemen^ 
which the analysis of material reality* reveals to us, Hartman^' 
says, we can only arrive at definitive intercomiectioh and 
coherency by conceiving the striving of the atomic fgrce as that 
of a will, where there is only an unconscious id^a of the end. 
We can never understand force until we conceive i| as a will. 
Matter itself, then, is idea and will — and the cystinction 
between matter and mind disappears. In organic growth 
again, we find a similar expression of unconscious will and 
idea, for the appearance of th^ organism as such realises 
an end, with reference to which the particular materials and 
processes must be regarded as means only ; tlv^ir nature and 
conjunction are only comprehensible through the end, eveif 
though this end is not an object of consciousness.* Between 
the formation of the organism and instinctive action there 
is only a difference of quantity. Instinct, according to Hart- 
mann’s assertion, cannot be explained by the material organ- 
isation, nor can it depend on a nervous mechanism, implanted 
once and for all, for in that case it could not vary in its 
expressions as it does even in the same organisation. Nor 
is it conscious reasoning. Hence the only thing left is to 
conceive it as unconscious will or idea. In the human mind 
the Unconscious expresses itself in sensuous perception, for the 
intuiting of external objects takes place through the unconscious 
co-operation of sensations. Association between ideas could 
not take place were it not that without conscious search ideas 
,are produced which are connected with the ideas before tl^ 
mind.^ Feelings and motives are produced by unconscious 
happenings, and are therefore frequently incomprehensible even 
to ourselves. Even when will is united with consciousness^ 
the movement willed can only be executed with the assistance 
of an unconscious will ; for consciousness does not know which 
nervous centres in the* brain must be stimulated before the 
movement can be executed. History shows us the Uncon- 
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sciov^ causinf individuals to labour in service of great 
cosmic ends, wjjile all the time'they ^ink they ate only 
furthering their own limited ends. What is fate or Providence 
but the mast^ of the Unconscious over the actions of men 
. aatil conscious understanding is sufficiently matured to lead the 
latter to adopt as theia own the ends of the world-history? It 
^ always the Unconscious which makes the co-operation of 
Ipndividual beings possible. There are individuals of every 
l^ossible grade — from at9ms up to the whole of Nature, and in 
all of them the same Unconscious is at work. The manifold 
has phenomenal significance only, not metaphysical. Hart- 
mann declares himself agreed in principle with .speculative 
theism (as expounded by ScheHihg, Weisse, Lotze and Fechner), 
for his * Unconscious ’’ ought really to be called “Over- 
conscious.” He prefers the negative form, however, in order 
to keep clear of anthropomorphic ideas. Here he overlooks 
the faSt that even if the nape selected by him could exclude 
such ideas they receive every encouragement from his descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the “ Unconscious ” works. 

) Hartmann’s method of procedure, t.e. to intercalate his 
“ Unconsoious ” as a magical means which works everywhere 
equally well whenever he thinks he detects a hiatus in the ex- 
planation given by science, can hardly itself be called scientific. 
We may say of it, as Galilei said of the appeal to an almighty 
will, it explains nothing because it explains everything. The 
interest which really prompted Hartmann to this concept of 
the Unconscious can hardly have been the desire to under- 
stand phenomena. It was more probably due to the need of 
rest and faith in the value of the spontaneous and unprepared 
which supervened on his reflection, analysis and criticism. 
Thus we find him in one place {Philosophy of the Unconscious^ 
3rd ed.) saying: “Conscious reasoning -is only denying, 
criticising, controlling, correcting, measuring, comparing, com- 
bining, classifying, inducing the general from the ^rticular^ 
Ordering the particular case according to the general rule, but 
it is never creatively productive, never inventive. Here man 
^ entirely dependent on the Unconscious, and were he to lose 
the faculty by which he receives inspiration from the Uncon- 
scious he would lose the spring of his life, without which he 
would drag out a mtmotonous existence entangled in the dry 
schematism of the general and particular. Hence the Uncon- 
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sdous is indispmsabit to him, and woe to the Hige^ which, in 
one>sid£d overestimate of the consciously reasoned, listens to 
the latter only, and violently suppresses the Unconscious.” 
Consciousness cannot be the goal of developmenV; it can only 
be a necessary means at a certain stage of development 
d. Unbew. 3rd ed. p. 739). The exf«erience, drawn partly 
from psychology, partly from history, pf the significance of^ 
unconscious life provides Hartmann’s thought with an adequate 
foundation. But he soon turns the Unconscious into a mytho* 
logical being, a daemon who interferes at all points wuVh the 
interconnection of Nature, directing the atoms, disposing the 
molecules of the brain, and adjusting relations.^ Hartmann’s 
philosophy takes on a mythological and dualistic character; 
this, it is true, comes out most strongly in the hrst^ editions 
of his Phitosophie des Unbewussten, but it is too closely 
bound up with his leading principles to admit of being 
cqrrected away. His attitude towards Darwinism is specially 
characteristic, for he attempts to show that natural selection 
does not explain the origin of new forms, but is only a 
mechanical means which “ the Unconscious ” employs when it« 
wishes to prepare the way for such forms ! Darwin, Hart- 
mann thinks, got no farther than the conditions, and oyerlooked 
the true productive power. 

We need not be surprised, then, that Hartmann was often 
exposed to attacks from scientific men. In order, therefore, 
to prove that he was quite capable of entering into the scientific 
point of view he wrote an anonymous criticism of himself. 
Das Unbnmsste. vom Standpunkt der Physiologic und der Des- 
zendmtdehre (1872). This anonymous criticism was so ex- 
cellent and appropriate that it called forth the praise of his 
opponents, and was even quoted against himself. In the second 
edition Hartmann revealed his identity, and added notes in 
which he attempted to meet the objections he had raised 
pigainst hhnself. How far he succeeded in so doing is open to 
question ; he had evoked spirits which were not easy to lay. 
He admits that he had underrated mechanical causes and had 
overlooked many intermediate links. But he still employs thoi.. 
method of seeking for the gaps left scientific discovery and 
filling them up by the help of his mystical deus ex nuuhixa. 
Since there is always a possibility that these gaps themselves will 
some dav be filled uo the aoolication of this method is excessively 
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precarious. 4 .«tze had applied it in his spiritualistic psychology ; 
Hartmann extends i( to his whole philosophy, (fuite for> 
getting that Lotze had clearly and energetically asserted the 
significance mechanism. Hartmann’s “ speculative results ” 
evere not obtained by “ inductive methods.” Indeed he admits 
the inadequacy of induction (^Das Unbetvusste, etc. 2nd ed. pp. 
359 and f.), and linyts its significance to the confirmation of 
that which speculation has discovered by other means. 

(/ 9 ) Pessimism and Ethics 

Hartmann assures us it would be a great mistake to 
suppose^ that he is a pessiitiist by temperament ; he teaches 
pessimism merely as a theoretical point of view, although, it 
is true, he had been led to adopt it by the disappointments and 
suflerings of his youth. He tells us elsewhere (“Mein Entwicke- 
lurfgsgang,” Ges, Studien tyid Aufsdtze, p. 3S) that he wfote 
himself free of his Weltschmerz in his chapter on pessimism in 
the “ Philosophy of the Unconscious,** when it became refined* 
to an objective, quiet knowledge of the misery of existence, 
and he •himself won back the undisturbed serenity which 
the phyosopher enjoys who moves in an atmosphere of pure 
thought, from which he can regard the world and his own pain 
merely as an object of investigation. He also points out that 
pessimism does not even theoretically make up the whole of his 
philosophy, it does not even give it its predominant colour (“ Die 
Stellung des Pessimismus in meinem philosc:)hischen System,** 
sZ'ur Geschichte und Begrundung des Pessimismus^ 2nd edition, 
pp. 18-28). He considered it his work in life to combine the 
evolutionary philosophy with pessimism, which latter is the 
result at which we arrive when we 'take happiness as our 
criterion in estimating the value of the world. He undertakes, 
that is to say, to reconcile the philosophy of Hegel with that 
of Schopenhauer, just as he had already attempted, in ^is 
fundamental concept of “ the Unconscious,** to combine HegePs 
absolute idea with Schopenhauer’s absolute will. Curiously 
enough, Hartmann here finds a point of union with Kant 
Lc^cal consistency obliged Kant to pronounce the problem 
of evil insoluble, for he proceeded from the Christian concept 
of God, with which the reality of evil stands in irreconcilable 
contradiction. The question, however, should be raised as 
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follows ; how must u|e coiu^ve the absolute gtbun^ of the 
world, w*nich, without doing violence , to itsolf, could posit 
a world such as this ? And when the question is put in this 
form we find that Kant has cleared the way for fcs discussion 
by intimations in a pessimistic and in an evolutionary direc# 
tion. Schopenhauer followed up the fornter, Hegel the latter. 
The time has now come to unite the result^s arrived at by each , 
(“ Kant als Vater des modemen Pessimismus,” Zur Gesch. und 
Begr. des Pess. 2nd edition, pp. 136 andif.). (Cf. above, pp. 76 
and f. and note 1 7 of this volume.) • « ' 

Since an impartial scrutiny, Hartmann argues, cannot but 
convince us that there is a great deal more unharainess than 
happiness in the world, the existence of the world c^not be 
deduced from reason. It owes its existence not to a rational 
but to an irrational principle. The explanation of this is 
that the volitional element of the Unconscious sundered itself 
from the ideational element Har(mann revives Bohme’s* and 
Schelling’s mystical doctrine of a dark element within the 
•Deity, the breaking loose of which led to the .development 
of the world. In some inexplicable manner the will, which • 
in and for itself is blind, dissevered itself from all connection 
with representation or idea. Nevertheless this seeing element 
of the Unconscious has always played a part in the develop- 
ment of the world, striving to reconcile and reduce to 
harmony the blind and refractoiy element. Hence the two- 
sided impression produced on us by the world. Pessimism 
and evolution are equally right There are two principles 
active in the world. Hartmann’s philosophy of religion 
reminds us, at this point, of the teaching of Voltaire, 
Rousseau and Stuart Mill ; only that, according to Hartmann, 
development is the progressive deliverance of the suffering 
Deity, for through the dissolution of the will it undoes that 
which happened when the world became a reality. Hence 
it is of great importance that the knowledge of the misery 
of life ^hould be aroused ; for this reason Hartmann thinks * 
that Schopenhauer may be said to have initiated a new 
world -period {PAdnomenologte des sittBchen Bewusstseins, p. 
782). But this knowledge springs up very slowly in the 
human mind and only by means of the destruction of one 
illusion after another. At first men expect happiness in this 
life. When they discover that the goods which confer happl- 
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ness are oifly apparent, this hope is tyansferred to a future 
life. This is the second stage oT illusion. But the* belief in 
the ** beyond ” cannot maintain itself ; confidence in the life 
on euth r#irives, but now, taught by experience, men no 
4 onger expect the immediate enjo)nnent of happiness, but look 
for a state of general blessedness for the human race in some 
, distant future and ^xert all their energies to prepare the way 
for this future. This is the third and last stage of illusion, in 
which men will probably remain for a long while. But the 
fact*that a small minority have seen through this illusion in all 
its forms is, for Hartmann, sufficient justification of the pessimistic 
theory ; its validity cannot be decided by a. majority-vote 
{Zur G^sch, u. Begr. des PeHHkismus^ pp. 174, 254). 

Hartmann’s ethic is closely connected with his pessimistic 
theory. In his opinion there is an irreconcilable conflict 
between civilisation and happiness. Every advance in civil- 
isation involves a retrog^ssion in happiness. The more 
complicated the machinery of life, the more room there is 
for unhappiness. Sensibility to pain becomes keener, and* 
developing reflection is quicker to see through illusions. 
Civilisation develops wants more quickly than the means to 
satisfy them. Hence we must choose between culture and 
happiness ; between the theory of evolution and the theory of 
happiness. Happiness presupposes rest and peace, hence it 
must bring with it stagnation and dissolution. Development 
goes on and on until all possibilities are exhausted.'^ By 
means of development discontent is height '^ned and illusions 
destroyed, until at length life ceases. Deliverance is then 
consummated, and the independence of the blind will is 
annulled. The highest form of ethics, according to Hartmann, 
is that which is not merely based bn humanitarianism and 
the impulse towards development, but which makes sympathy 
with God, the desire to deliver the bound and suffering 
world-principle, the foundation of morality. Far then the 
* end of " the Unconscious " is adopted as our own {Phlin. 

des situ. Bew. pp. 758 and f. 860-868. Philos, d. Unbew. 3rd 
\ edition, p. 748). 

Hartmann’s philosophy is inverted theology. He makes 
free use of the notion of an absolute cosmic end without 
ever seriously facing the difficulties involved in this idea. In 
spite of this, however, his ethical work {Phdn. d. sitU. Bew.) 
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contains many excelleitf discussions of particular pAnt|^ the 
characterisation and criticism of the different standpoints. And 
on such particular points his thought is independent of the 
metaphysics of pessimism. His conquest of p^simism was 
more complete than he has described it In practice he is aw 
evolutionist and an optimist • 

The only right course in this presei^t time is to ratify 
the will to live, for only by complete surrender to life and its 
pain, not through cowardly renunciation and withdrawal, can 
we play our part in the cosmic process {Philos, d. Vnbevf. 3rd 
edition, p. 748). The age of pessimism is many years hence — 
so many that we are doubly astonished that Hartmann can be 
so well informed as to what is gdiiTg to happen at thei^ expira- 
tion. Owing to this postponement to a distant future pessimism 
loses the personal, practical significance it had with S(hropen- 
hauer. Hartmann's position relatively to Schopenhauer’s may 
be compared with that of modern /Christians, who believe the 
last day to be relegated to a dim future, relatively to the 
'belief of the early Christians, whose whole life was governed 
by the constant expectation of its advent. Far-off possibilities 
cannot determine the conduct of life, nor can they« destroy 
its value. It is only the life we know and live of which we can 
estimate the worth, and it is in this life that we must discover 
what we are to reverence as the highest 


CHAPTER IV 

CRITICISM AND POSITIVISM 

• • 

(a) Friedrich Albert Lange 

It was only natural that the decay of Romanticism, the rise of 
natii^al science and the claim of materialism to be the last 
word of science should heighten the influence of the tendency 
which, during the first half of the century, had appeared only 
as an undeicurrent. The great attention and encouragement 
meted out at this time to Schopenhauer’s and Herbart’s theories 
are in tlfemselves an indication of the new state of things. It 
was felt that a critical revision of the foundation of human 
knowledge was necessary in order to determine the attitude to 
be adopted towards the new stores accumulated by knowledge. 
In Lotze and Fechner, and to a certain extent in Hartmann 
too, we have, it is true, attempts in this direction, but they none 
of them really attacked the problem of kno vledge itself. All 
these thinkers take realism as given, and proceed, more or less 
consistently, to seek for a basis for their idealistic constructions 
either in its assumptions or in its lacunx. Interesting though 
Lotze’s attempt, in particular, is, yet it is a discussion of the 
problem of existence rather than of the problem of knovdedge. 
One of the first to call attention to the necessity of carrying 
^ on Kant’s investigation of the problem of knowledge v^as 
Eduard Zeller, well known for his “ History of Philosophy.” 
He wrote a short treatise, entitled Ueber die Bedeutung und 
Aufgabe des Erkenntnistheorie (1862), which excited all the 
more notice as its author was known to belong to the Hegelian 
school. A few years later, Friedrich Albert Lange, in his 
valuable work on the history of philosophy: Gesckickte des 
Mate^aHsmus (“ History of Materialism ”) refers to the theory of 
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knowledge as a subject whi^ had been n^lected ^like 
romanticists and materialists. It was fijom anveplstemological 
basis that he proposed to carry on the struggle for an idealistic 
conception of the world. 

Lange is one of the most attractive figures in the history, 
of modem German philosophy. Enthusiasm for ideals, keen 
critical power, great knowledge, and a stropg g^asp of realism 
were combined in him in rare proportions. Moreover, he dis- 
played considerable literary ability. Unfortunately his life was 
destined to be a short one He was born near Solingen in 
1828, but spent his early youth at Zurich, to which his father, 
the celebrated theologian, J. P. Lange, had received a call as 
professor of theology in 1846. Ihus the ground-woi^ of his 
intellectual development was laid in the free air of Switzerland, 
and the effect of this may be traced throughout his life and 
work. He studied at Bonn University. His chief object was 
to prepare himself to enter the teaching profession ; to fhis 
end he studied philology, without, however, neglecting his 
scientific and philosophical education. His philosophical 
leanings soon defined themselves. In a letter of the year 1851 
(see Ellissek’s Friedrich Albert Lange. Ein LebensbesChreibung. 
Leipzig, 1891. Pp. 69-73) he maintains that all the ideas we 
can conceive of existence (of God and the world, of good and 
evil, etc.) must be framed in accordance with the laws of the 
human mind : these laws, therefore, are the ultimate basis of all 
our knowledge ; farther than these we can never pass. Lange 
regards psychology and theory of knowledge from the same 
standpoint as that to which Ludwig Feuerbach had been led 
by his critical study of religious and speculative ideas. Lange, 
however, does not appear to have been influenced by Feuerbach. 
The philosophical works which impressed him most strongly as 
a yoyth were Hegel’s Phdnomenologie, Herbart’s P^chology, 
and the works of Schleiermacher. He speaks with enthusiasm 
of Schleiermacher in a letter written in 1 849 (Ellissen, p. 244). 

A(^er spending some years as docent and teacher in a 
Gymnasium Lange became an editor and social agitator. He 
took part in the movement against Bismarck’s domestic policy ; 
also in the struggles of the Working Men’s Association for 
a fixed otganisation. His work entitled Die Arieiterfra^ 
dates from this time. * Like Mill’s Political Economy this 
is one of the first books in which the social ques^on is 
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treated ^pfrtially and from a general ppint of view. Lange's 

view of the matter ig that there must be a struggle with * 
the str^gle for existence, and that to carry on this first 
struggle is the peculiar duty of man (as at this time the Origin 
nf Species only had appeared, not the Descent of Man, Lange 
could not avail hinsclf of the point of view developed by 
Darwin in the latte^ according to which ethical endeavour itself 
is regarded as a struggle for existence. See above, pp. 448, 449). 
He considered the political significance of the labour question 
to lie*in the fact that it exercises a continual pressure on con- 
servative institutions, the banks of which will give way if canals 
are not soon dug. Free-thinking men of the upper classes 
now have to choose whether* they will strengthen banks or 
assist in digging canals. Lange had no difficulty in making 
his own choice. In Germany, however, people occupy them- 
selves for the most part in strengthening banks, hence Lange 
sodn found his way back J;o Switzerland. In the middle ol 
all his labours as journalist and agitator he had found time 
to put the, last touches to his chief work: Geschichte des* 
Materialihnus (“ History of Materialism ”) which, according to 
Ellissen»(p. 145), appeared in the autumn of 1865, although 
the title-page gives 1866. It is no merely historical work. 
By a spirited description of the chief forms of materialism 
and the development of the natural sciences Lange hoped 
to be able to shed some light on the relation between the 
ideal and spiritual and the material ; and he unites this 
theoretical question with the practical social q:icstion. Although 
many portions of his work are now, of course, out of date, no 
one can read it without being informed and stimulated. Not 
long afterwards Lange brought out a new work on social 
philosophy, entitled : Mills Ansichten' fiber die sosiale Frage 
<1866}. 

While in Switzerland Lange displayed an astonishing and 
many-sided activity, working in Winterthur as a dbookselier, a 
* teacher, and an editor. He took part eagerly in the agitation 
for a reform of the constitution of the canton of Zurich. He 
afterwards became professor at Zurich, and was then once more 
able to devote himself to his studies. But he soon b^an to 
attract attention in the fatherland whither he himself longed 
to return. In the year 1872 he was appointed professor at 
Madhui^. He had been suffering for some years from an 
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internal cancer, and hi^ last years were full of paia 4 His sense 
of the ideal and his great enthusiasm for inquu^ and freedom 
supported him ; he drew his spiritual nourishment chicly from 
Schiller’s philosophical poems. He died in 18/5. An un- 
finished but interesting work on logic (Logische Studien, ' 

was published after his death. e 

As may be gathered from the title of Lange’s chief work, , 
the problem to which he addresses himself is : What should 
be our attitude towards materialism ? standpoint here is 

the same as that of Fechner. His idea is to conquer material- 
ism by pushing it to its extremest consequences. The merit 
of materialism, and that which, in his eyes, invests it with its 
greatest historical significance, is the consistency with^which it 
demands that all natural phenomena be traced back to material 
causes. Idealism, on the other hand, as Lange points out, 
imports a great danger into the theoretical sphere, for it 
tends to relax the demand for a s^ict mechanical explanaltfon, 
and interpolates subjectively constructed links in the chain of 
•objective causes. The functions of the nervous system as well 
as those of the brain must be explained according to general >' 
physical and chemical laws. According to Lange, who bases 
his argument on the law of the conservation of matter and 
energy, external influences operate by means of the sense- 
organs, the centripetal nerves, the brain, the centrifugal nerves 
and the muscles ; and the entire process must constitute a self- 
dependent and unbroken interconnection. It is unreasonable 
to assume that this interconnection is interrupted at any point 
Consciousness itself is not a member of this interconnection ; 
it is the subjective state of the individual in which the process 
takes place, — it is another side of the process, not a part of 
it Here, then, we reach the limits of materialism. Precisely 
because states of consciousness are not members or parts of 
the material process, are not explicable by the law of the con- 
servation o6> matter and of energy, they must lie outside the 
spiherq of materialism, and materialism only falls into contradic- 
tion with itself when it claims to explain eveiything. It can 
at most explain the objective, material process which is the 9 
way in which the subjective state of the conscious individual 
appears to external observation. Lange thinks it not im- 
possible that some day we shall be able to determine those 
parts of the material process which correspond in time to a 
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certain st^ 8f consciousness in t|;^e indiirfdual ; but he enter- 
tains no hope of t>ur ever being able to arrive at a nearer deter- 
mination i>f the relation between the subjective state of con- 
sciousness ancfthe objective nervous process {GescA, d. Met, ist 
•edition, p. 456 ; 2nd edition, ii. pp. 374 and f.). It is a justifi- 
able assumption that bdhind the two corresponding worlds — the 
•world of matter and* the world of consciousness — there is an 
unknown third, which is their common cause (2nd edition, ii. 
p. 166). i 

It "is interesting to note how, after the victorious advance 
of science, the great hypotheses of the seventeenth century 
reappear in tj^e middle of the nineteenth. As Vogt, Molc- 
schott and Buchner had revfved the standpoint of Hobbes, 
so Lotze^ revived that of Descartes, and Fechner and Lange 
that of Spinoza. This testifies to the fact that these hypo- 
theses present the alternatives between which our thought 
under present conditions has choose. A closer scrutiny will 
show us that it is no mere resumption but rather a renewal of 
the older hjjpo^heses which we have here before us. Not only 
the scientific ground-work, but also the philosophical form is 
other than Vith the great dogmatists of the seventeenth century. 
We find greater critical acumen, and a clearer consciousness of 
the fact that in a discussion which is hardly capable of resolu- 
tion the task of the philosopher is to discover the best and 
most logical points of view, rather than to construct definitive 
systems. Critical philosophy, which blossomed between these 
two epochs, had not done its work in vain. 

Lange’s standpoint, while on one side it takes us back to 
Spinoza, on the other looks back to Kant. For he does not 
regard the double form of existence — motion and consciousness 
— as ultimate, but points out that the external world as well 
as our own organism, including under the latter the brain and 
sense organs, only exist for our consciousness ; they arc, in 
f^t, a product of consciousness. It is owing to theliature of. 
our organisation that we conceive the world as we do conceive 
it Kant pointed this out, and the physiology of the senses 
lias since confirmed it Here again, then, to carry out material- 
ism consistently is to pass beyond it. For even if we concede 
to it that our whole world-conception is a product of our 
material organisation, this material organisation itself is only 
an object^ of consciousness ; it exists immediately only in and 
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for consciousness. Matter ^and organisation are^ id^as, even if 
they at% ideas which we construct necessaril)^»and according to 
definite laws. The struggle between matter and spirit, then, 
ends in favour of the latter. The nalfve belief in irfatter must dis- 
appear before a more exact investigation ; and its disappearai^;ce' 
does not in the least affect the triumphal progress of scientific 
inquiry (ist edition, pp. 496-499 ; 2nd edition, ii. pp. 175, 41 
In the manner in which Lange here envisages materialism 
he is preceded by Schopenhauer (see'^above, p. 246). Almost 
contemporaneously with Lange, Rokitansky, the ^ famous 
Viennese pathologist, brought forward a similar theory.^^^ 

In Lange’s exposition of the history of materialism there is 
a certain indecision with regard to the question as to h,ow far sub- 
jectivism is to be extended.^^** Sometimes he speaks as though 
the opposition between the thing-in-itself and the phenomenon 
were a product of our organisation, hence we cannot know if this 
opposition has any significance beyond the sphere of our 
experience. In other places (especially in the 2nd edition) he 
speaks of an order of things corresponding to our knowledge. 
In a letter to Dohrn, the scientist (see Ellissen, pp. 258-262)" 
Lange explains that there are four different stages be taken 
into consideration here : (i) naive faith in sensuous appearance ; 
(2) the knowledge that the senses do not give us things as they 
exist in and for themselves, but vibrations of air for sounds, 
vibrations of ether for colours, etc. — this is the standpoint of 
natural science ; (3) the knowledge that our understanding no 
les,: than our senses is part of our organisation, and that conse- 
quently not even sensuous perception, as corrected by science, 
can show us the thing-in-itself — this is Kant’s standpoint; 
(4) the knowledge that the opposition between the thing-in- 
itself and phenomenon is itself a product of our organisation, 
hence its validity is open to question. This fundamental doubt, 
however, Lange thinks, cannot be urged against knowledge 
. itself. It indicates the limits of science beyond which imagina- 
tion only, not thought, can pass. Lange blames Kant fSr 
having remained in the third stage ; he blames Kant’s romantic 
successors because ** they have for the most part passed beyond 
the fourth stage and plunged into the realm of imagination ; 
hence their systems present a blending of criticism and poetry, 
while these ought to have been ranged side by side, within 
clearly defined limits.” 
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In this exposition Lange overlooks jthe fact that if our 

knowledge applies the ^me prindples at its limits as those 
which it employs within its borders, it must necessarily retain 
the opposition between subject and object, knowledge and 
for if not we shall be obliged to assume, under one form 
or another, a creation nut of nothing. For all our knowledge 
is subject to the law that everything which we understand can 
only understood by the help of severed premisses or condi- 
tions.^" If this law is pot recognised we become involved in 
the difiv:ultifs which, from the days of Nicolaus Cusanus (see 
vol. i. pp. 85 and f.) onward have constantly recurred in the 
history of thought. 

Like Schopenhauer, Lange liopes to unseat materialism by 
means of idealism (in the sense of subjectivism). But he also 
champiofts idealism in the practical sense of the word. He is 
not content with asserting the subjective character of reality ; 
for \iy so doing reality remains what it is, bad or good. He 
maintains that the need of explaining and conceiving reality in 
accordance with scientific law is not more deeply rooted in * 
•human natdre than the need of constructing ideal pictures and 
regarding (them as expressions of the highest reality. The pro- 
ductive force which expresses itself in .sensation and thinking 
is not content with the given but reaches out beyond it to 
form an ideal world. Man yearns for a completion of reality. 
All religions and all speculative systems are products of this 
need. They differ from the scientific picture of reality in that 
they are not constructed by the organisation vhich is common 
to all men, but by individual and personal tendencies and needs, 
and they do not admit of a complete empirical confirmation. 

It is very important to recognise this distinction, so that we 
may not take for literal trutl^ what in reality is only a symbol. 

The religious and speculative ideas must not be supposed 
to have significance for the knowledge of reality. On the other 
hand, they must be distinguished from mere fancies. •Although 
ifc some places Lange makes poetry begin where knowledge* 
ends, in other passages (see ist edition, pp. 539, 541 ; 2nd 
^ition, ii. p. >40) speculation is assigned a place between 
empirical science and poetry ; in the former matter, in the 
latter form predominates ; speculation seeks to combine the 
two. He draws a clearer distinction when he says the worth 
of an idra must be estimated according to its value for the 
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development of our spiritual life, not according^ to its origin 
or the ibasis on which it tests (ist edition, «pp. 346 and f. ; 
2nd edition, ii. p. 595). Cologne Cathedral is something 
very different from and vastly more than a heiLp of stones ! 
Lange even says that practical idealism may be united with*' 
the unknown truth, though not of cousse in the way in which 
materialism unites them : the idea is the picture and symbol of^ 
an unknowable absolute! (ist edition, pp. 346, 539, 541, 
545 ; 2nd edition, ii. pp. 594 and f.). ^ 

We see here once more how difficult it is to abide, by the 
notion of an absolute limit Lange here becomes a Platonist 
in spite of himself. How does he know that the ideas which 
express that which is the mo^c valuable for us" are pictures or 
symbols? And on the other hand, if his sharp distinction 
between ideas and scientific knowledge is maintained, Vh6 will 
care to work at the development of ideas which have no sort 
of real significance. The signifiijance of speculative ideas can 
only be maintained when they are regarded as hypotheses, in 
which human thought sums up the ultimate consequences of 
that which at any given time is regarded as certairf. A closer#^ 
scrutiny must then decide what theoretical and practical signifi- 
cance they may possess ; but we shall scarcely find practical 
significance when all theoretical significance is lacking. As 
regards this practical significance itself, Lange gives us no 
definite criterion, no measure. In his sketch of his conception 
of ethics (ist edition, p. 536) he says natural sympathy, which 
Auguste Comte takes as the basis of his ethics, does not 
suffice for an idealistic system ; he regards the idea of a totality 
of which we form a part as the a priori ground-work of ethics ; 
it is only through it that we can understand the inexorable 
stringency of the moral law. But directly after saying this he 
becomes doubtful : does not the idea often lead to error ? and 
are we not driven, especially when we look at the systems of 
positive religion, to ask if it would not be better to relj’' 
simply t)n the ennobling effects of natural sympathy rathe^ 
than to listen to prophetic voices, which have only too often 
incited men to terrible fanaticism ? ^ 

Lange has not entered upon any closer investigation into 
the relation between formjalism and realism in ethics. In his 
ethical ideas he was a pupil of Kant, or rather of Schiller, 
although he perceived the limitations of their conception. 
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Langai applies his doctrine of«thc symbolic character and 
practical value oT the religious ideas not only to philosophical 
sp^ulatidn l:|pt also to positive religions. When materialisnn 
_atta cks Christianity for its implicit faith it overlooks, according 
Lange, the possibili^ of a freer ideal conception of the con- 
tent of orthodox tradition. We must look at the value rather 
•than at the literal fom of ideas. *In a certain sense the ideas 
of religion are eternal. Who can refute a mass of Palestrina^s ? 
or demonstrate that Raphael’s Madonna ” is an error ? In the 
hidden *spirifual life of the really pious soul there stirs some- 
thing which the idealistic freethinker understands and with 
which he cannot but sympathise. Lange wanted an interpre- 
tation of feligious teaching in the spirit of Kant, Fichte and 
Schleiermacher, in which the ethico-ideal kernel of Christianity 
would be shelled from the husk of literalism ; Hegefs philo- 
sophy«of religion, on the other hand, was too conservative for 
him. He refrained from making any direct attack on positive 
religion lest he should thereby impair the unity of the nation 
and the power*of the spiritual life. If he must choose between 
the ‘two, he would prefer a temporary sacrifice of enlightenment 
— as long as freedom of teaching is secured and the dominion 
of the priests arrested — to an impairing of this power. His 
mind was open to the great oppositions presented by our age, 
and he expected philosophy to contribute towards the mitiga- 
tion of the struggle a more penetrative understanding of Nature 
and of the laws of human development. He closes his work 
with the expression of a hope that honest labour in this 
direction will not be without result. 

The great interest in Kant’s philosophy which Lange’s 
work partly witnessed to, partly excited, stimulated the 
diligent study of the great philosopher whom the Romanticists 
believed themselves to have conquered. A divergence of 
opinion arose on several points as to how Kant ^as to be 
interpreted. This gave rise to a Kant literature, the out-* 
come of which has been that his work, methods and place in 
the history of philosophy are in many respects more clearly 
tinderstood than was previously the case. Even though these 
investigations often turned on philological rather than philo- 
sophical considerations, yet this better understanding is of 
great importance. We owe it chiefly to the labours of CoHEN, 
Fr. Pawlsen, Laas and Vaihinger. B. Erdmann’.s and 
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R. Rei^ke’s researcfhes among Kant’s unpublished notes and 
letters have also thrown much light on t&e course of his 
development. , • 

In a brilliant treatise entitled “ Was uns Kant sein kann " 
{Vierteljahrsschr, fiir wissensch. Philos. 1 881) Friedtftf 
Paulsen has sought to determine the significance of Kant for 
our time. It consists not so much rn the revival of his^ 
doctrines as in the spirit in which problems are treated. The 
so 'Called Neo-Kantistu, then, does hot denote a particular 
school, but the attempt to subject the concepts' with which 
we operate to an epistemological examination. The sharp 
opposition to the romantic philosophy which* the study of 
Kant induced made many converts to positivism. < 


{b) Eugen Diihring ^ 

The year after the publicVion of Lange’s History of 
Materialism^ appeared one of the most admirable episte> 
mological works of the last half of the century, namely 
Eugen DOiiring’.S Naturliche DiaUktik. It adopts the stand- 
point of the critical philosophy, inasmuch as it proposes to 
subject to a still closer scrutiny the Kantian problem which 
had been submerged in the “ deluge ” of romanticism. Among 
recent German works Trendelenburg’s Logiseke Untersuchungen 
is the only one dealing with the subject which is mentioned 
with warm approval ; amongst foreign thinkers Comte and 
Stuart Mill are cited, although they did not specially investigate 
this subject. The book is already a literary rarity, for the 
author never published a second edition, perhaps because 
he afterwards modified his standpoint in a positive directioa 
And yet it is without doubt the best of all Diihring’s works, 
both in form and matter. It is very interesting, too, for the 
light tha^,it sheds on the relation between critical philosophy 
' and positivism : two tendencies which struggle with ote 
another not only in Diihring but also in all the philosophy of 
recent times. As far back as this Diihring approaches positivism 
very closely in two of his fundamental thoughts. He asserti, 
t even more emphatically than Kant and Schopenhauer had 
done, that the law of ground (the principle of sufficient reason) 
is a law of our thought only, not a law of reality, which 
includes more than our thought. His second princif^e is that 
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of insttfficUtU^^nxmA ; according to* which the burden of proof* 
lies with who brings forward *a new*statement ; {or that 
which is i^|ready given roust be regarded as established so long as 
no reason calf be adduced why it should be abandoned. With 
Htae first of these principles Diihring turns his back on rationa- 
listic dqgroatism, with the second on idealism and dualism ; 
^by means of both together he gpts so far as to be able to 
build on the soil of' reality without any intermixture of ideas 
derived from other sources. He continued Ludwig Feuerbach’s 
work,^d i» the most celebrated representative of positivism in 
Germany. He himself calls his philosophy the philosophy of 
reality. The great fundamental features of reality which we 
learn to jenow in experience fnust form the basis both of 
our conception and our conduct of life. Philosophy is for 
Diihring no mere theory, but an expression of personal 
conviction. 

According to Diihring, 9ur century is reactionary in its 
tendencies — except within the technical sphere. He looks back 
to the seventeenth century as the Augustan age of science. It 
» was in thfs century that true science had its birth, and no 
achievement of the present century can compare with this, 
Diihring is here thinking particularly of Galilei, Huyghens 
and Newton in natural science ; and Bruno, Hobbes and Spinoza 
in philosophy. We are still living on the great ideas they 
gave us. It is characteristic of Diihring to regard these great, 
powerful and fertilising fundamental notions as of far more 
significance than their special elaboration or c.-ipirical confirma- 
tion, This follows naturally, perhaps, from his historical outlook 
and his appreciation of genius ; but it blinded his eyes to the 
significance of the confirmation of these great ideas by particular 
experience!!, a significance which a po.sitlvi.st should be the last 
to misunderstand. This tendency of DUhring’s which was no 
'doubt fostered by his blindness, and the consequent inability 
to keep himself in touch with what was going on, grew stronger 
*as he developed, and had unhappy effects not only oji Ifis 
philosophy but also on his external circumstances. 

While he eulogises the seventeenth century as the age of 
great thoughts, he praises the eighteenth century for having 
appUed these thoughts in working out reforms. Since his own 
age appeared to him so miserable he turned with all the greater 
hope the future. He felt himself called to foretell a movement 
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in thought and life which could only find accefliUnce in the far 
future. ^ The great energy afid fulness of his thpught iS combined 
with the self-assurance of a reformer — but unfortunately also 
with a bitterness and a suspicion which his circucnstances con- 
spired to promote but which make a great part of his latest 
writings, containing harsh attacks on« those whom he calls 
his “ enemies,” very unedify^ng reading. His writings bear a^ 
strongly-marked personal stamp, both in the good and bad 
senses of the word. He has himself described his life and 
personality in a remarkable book, entitled. Seiche^ Leh/sUy und 
Feinde. Ah Hauptwerk und Schlussel seinen sdmmtlichen 
Schriften (Karlsruhe unu Leipzig, 1882) (“My Cause, my Life, 
and my Enemies, being my Chief Work and the Key to all 
the Rest ”). He is right in thus closely associating *his cause 
and his life ; he was less right, perhaps, in thinking ‘that his 
enemies were as intimately bound up with these as his title 
suggests. ^ 

Eugen Dufiring was born at Berlin in 1833. His 
family was of Swedish extraction, of which he was very proud. 
His father, who was imbued with the spirit of** Rousseau, % 
brought him up in an atmosphere of free religiou% thought. 
This education fostered independence and steadfastness 
of thought. Early in life he became greatly interested in 
mathematics and astronomy. After the death of his father 
he entered a Gymnasium (high school) which was also a boarding- 
school, but neither the intellectual nor bodily food there provided 
was suited to his needs. Afterwards he studied law and 
practised for some time as a lawyer. A disease of the eyes, 
terminating in blindness, cut him off from this sphere of work 
and was the occasion of his resolve to employ his stores of 
knowledge and ideas as a writer on scientific subjects. First 
his wife, afterwards his son, acted as his secretary. A number 
of works on philosophy, political economy, and the history of 
science proye that it was not in vain that this energetic inquirer 
put his trust in his inner resources when he was denied access** 
to outer ones. Among his philosophical works, besides those 
already quoted, we may mention Der Wert des Lebens (1865), , 
Kursus der Philosophic (1875, new edition 1895, under the 
title, Wirklichheitsphilosophie\ Logik und Wissenschaftstheorie 
(1878), Der Ersats der Religion durch VoUkomvtneres (188.3), 
He worked with great success as a privat-docent at Berlin 
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Univ€rsi]||^« llli' lectures being airjpng the best attended there. 
His anger was great when, owing to the creation of {Professor- 
ships, h^was placed in the background, and his criticism of the 
conduct of University affairs brought him into sharp conflict 
wirith influential circles. His indignation found vent chiefly in 
a series of violent attacks on Helmholtz. He charged this 
celebrated physicist.with having <aken to himself the honour 
of the discovery of the law of the conservation of energy which 
belonged by right to Rpbert Mayer. Duhring regarded Mayer 
as tHe GaKlei of the nineteenth century. At the request of 
the philosophical faculty the authorities punished Duhring by 
depri\ing hiip of the right to lecture. There seems no doubt, 
from all^the evidence available, that this was an unfair and 
harsh treatment of the blind philosopher, although his polemic 
was certainly unjustifiable both in manner and substance. 
Tha^ Duhring should have brought such an accu.sation against 
Helmholtz can only be explained by the fact that his blindness 
rendered current literature inaccessible to him ; for, as a matter 
of fact, direcUy Helmholtz discovered that Mayer had preceded 
him he lost no opportunity of attributing to him the honour 
which w^ his due. But Duhring was aLso influenced by his 
tendency, on which we have already commented, to over- 
estimate the value of ideas in the form in which they first 
appear in comparison with that of their ex^ct determination. 
The .same spirit which caused him to rank the seventeenth 
century so far above the nineteenth caused him to place 
Robert Mayer so far above his rivals. A third co-operating 
element was his .suspicious habit of mind, which was no doubt 
increased by the isolation which his blindness brought upon 
him and which led him to find “enemies**^ everywhere. After the 
professors, the social democrats and the Jews were his “enemies, 
— “ opponents ” in the cause of truth and apart from personal 
motives he declared himself to have never encountered 
{Sache, Leben^ und Feinde, chap. 14). He is so firmf^^ convinccj^l 
that the powers of good are ranged on his side that he says at 
the conclusion of his autobiography, “ At any rate my enemies 
have always been among those who are enemies of ail that is 
best in human nature ! “ 

After devoting several years to free lectures, Duhring 
retired to a small town, not far from Berlin, where he occupies 
himself, in writing on natural science and the history of 
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, literature. A great aipd noble power is thus, through ipisfortune 
and throbgh his own and other’s faults^ if not* broken, at any 
rate very seriously crippled. 


(a) Theory of Knowledge 

Diihring’s inquiry into the nature of l^owledge {i,e. in the , 
“ Natural Dialectic) is conducted entirely in the spirit of the 
critical philosophy. He seeks to determine the characteristic, 
both in form and method of procedure, which is peauliar*tt> our 
knowledge, in order that he may be able to decide how far we 
may regard the forms and results of knowledge as expressions 
of actual existence. He sets ouf, that is to say, on ^ critical 
examination of the relation between thought and reality. 

It is a chief point with him that thought always seeks for 
continuous interconnection, and always strives to ad\[ance. 
Thus in mathematics we get the idea of infinity, since no limit 
can be set to the increa.se or decrease of a magnitude. In 
‘ logic, in virtue of the principle of sufficient ground, we come 
upon an infinite scries in which one why ? does but give • 
place to another. Duhring contrasts this law of continuous 
interconnection and uninterrupted continuance with the principle 
which he calls the law of definite number. Every real datum, 
every actual result is limited, and exhibits a definite number of 
temporal and spatial facts. Infinity and illimitability only 
indicate the possibility of further advance — a possibility which 
is certainly not always justified in reality. Moreover, ifrhen 
continuance is really present, it takes place by means of the 
gradual addition of particular and definite elements. Here 
then, we have discovered, according to Duhring, a characteristic 
difference between thought and reality. 

Thought must be supple and untiring if it is to follow 
reality in all its oscillations, if it is to rise and sink with 
phenom^ntf and discover all their interdependent relations. 
But the law which it must obey in order to perform its 
task adequately must not, as Diiluing repeatedly asserts, be 
supposed to hold good of Nature, of real existence. A com* « 
parison between the real and formal sciences will show this 
most clearly. In astronomy we find definite given magnitudes 
in antithesis to the unlimited generative power of pure mathe- 
matics. In chemistry atomic numbers are examples of^tfae law 
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of defini|e number. But all real^ gives numbers and magni- 
tudes are finite ; there*is a definite number of heaveni/ bodies in 
Jthe firmament, a definite number of atoms in matter ; in every 
moment a perfectly definite number of time-particles passes ; 
*fhe earth has moved round the sun a certain definite number 
of times ; the caus&l series consists of a definite number 
of links. • • 

Diihring is very resolute in deducing from the law of 
definite number the iaference that the process of Nature, the 
sum-*totaP of all the changes of Nature, must have had a 
beginning. An infinite regress is unthinkable. Hence the 
time which is filled with change must have been preceded by 
an eternal being, in which the distinctions, the inner differences, 
the segies of which constitutes succession and change, had not 
arisen. Existence was then absolutely identical with itself. 
Tiimc and the causal series had their origin at the transition 
from this uniform and unclAnging state to the development of 
differentiation and change. This far-distant close of the causal 
series in |in ^unchangeable state satisfied Diihring not only from* 
the standpoint of thought, but also from that of feeling. 

But* Diihring has emphasised the antithesis between the 
ideal continuity of thought and the divisions and fragmentariness 
which characterise given empirical reality so strongly that he 
ends v/ith an insoluble riddle. For how is a transition from 
absolute identity and homogeneity to difference and cha|}ge 
possible? His positivistic thought has brought him face to 
face with the very problem which Bohmc and Schelling had 
raised in a "Inythological and speculative form (see vol. i. pp. 
73-77, vol. ii. pp. 169-173). He tries to soften the paradox by 
pointing out that every time our experience show.s us a new 
phenomenon or a new quality, we have an absolute beginning 
(A'ursuSf p. 79 ; Logik, p. 191). But there is a great difference 
here : for the new and that which has a beginning in experience 
arouses astonishment and presents a problem to tftought whjph 
sets it in motion, while Duhring’s sharp distinction between 
absolute identity and change makes the work of thought alto- 
gether hopeless. What Diihring really affirms here is no mere 
difference but a conflict between thought and reality. If we 
have the choice between the assumption of such a conflict and 
the assumption that existence, like thought, can never find a 
close,»the latter alternative seems to deserve our preference. 
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There is a constant in^terplay, of thought and reaJity^ ^ In the 
onward inarch of inquiry new continuity is discovered under-^ 
lying seeming discontinuity ; to that extent, therefore, reality 
confirms the ideal of thought On the other hand, however, 
fresh discontinuity is often discovered when the given had beeJT^ 
thought to exhibit continuity and the problem as to how far 
reality is comprehensible lifts- its head once more. Duhring’s 
great eagerness in championing the rights of reality led the 
dogmatist in him to overpower the critical philosopher. 

On the other hand, Diihring lays great weight o'A the inner 
connection betw^een thought and reality. Existence continues 
itself in our thought when the latter unfolds according to its true 
nature. The relation between cause and effect in real events 
corresponds to the relation between premisses and conclusion 
(reason and consequent). Corresponding to the logical principle 
of identity is the identity of each particular thing with itself, 
although occurring in different contexts ; while the unity of 
Nature and the interplay of forces at the inception of phenomena 
correspond to the combinations and deductions of »Dur thought. 
We are not here conceiving Nature in analogy with human 
consciousness, but as active in such a manner that^ human 
knowledge finds on investigation that it has to deal with a 
material of like nature with itself. And even if our analysis 
can never exhaust the great interconnection of Nature we are 
nojj^e the less constrained to assert the kinship between that 
which works in things and that which works in understanding. 

That which we formulate in our scientific principles has 
been produced, according to Duhring, by forces working for a 
long time in a definite direction before they arrived at clear 
consciousness. Consciousness and thought rest on a something 
which is no more consciousness and thought than moving 
mechanical force is a phenomenon of motion. Hence we are 
justified in supposing that the underlying ground of conscious- 
nejss, which 6oes not appear in thought, agrees with the ground # 
which makes the interconnection of Nature appear as though 
ordered according to the understanding {Nat Dial, pp. 155, 
225 ; Logic, p. 173 ; Cause, Life, etc, p. 303). That which 
moves us to think, then, is the same as that which moves 
Nature to work. 

This line of thought gradually acquired such ascendency 
with Duhring that his later writings contain a violent polemic 
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against the critical philosophy for asserting that we do not 
^know th 9 thing-in-itself because 6ur knowledge is determined 
. not only by the nature of things but also by our own nature. 

He attacks athis conception as a stultification of science, as a 
^hypocritical adaptation of the results arrived at by thought to the 
demands made in the^nterest of *' another world.” Here again, 
Duhring says, the law of definite number is the underlying 
principle. The cotfcept “of number is itself an example that 
we have at our command concepts which express the existing 
in such wi^ that there *is no room for any interpolation condi- 
tioned by the nature of the ego between reality and the concept 
{Logic, p. 165). 

Duhring, Vho elsewhere emphatically asserts the opposition 
between thought and being here, no less emphatically asserts 
the possibility of their perfect congruity. In the first case he 
is thinking of formal, in the second of real knowledge. It is 
not- possible, however, we n\jiy here take occasion to remark, 
to maintain a complete separation between the two ; this 
may be learnt from the law of definite number itself which , 
stimulates^to fresh inquiries ; as for instance, how it comes about 
that changes occur precisely when these definite numbers are 
reached. 

Nevertheless Duhring deserves the gratitude of the modem 
theory of knowledge for having shed so much light on the 
problem of the relation between quality and continuity, between 
definite turning-points and interconnected events. His whole 
standpoint is determined by the struggle i ctween criticism 
and positivisip, and challenges to a closer investigation of 
the relation between these two tendencies. 


(/ 9 ) World-conception 

Duhring lays great weight on the importance of developing 
a world-schematism, which shall give a complete picture of the 
^general features of real existence. To do this is the task of tHe 
philosophy of reality. This philosophy will systematise experi- 
, ence ; while previous metaphysic has been a kind of alchemy, 
which attempted to supply a mystical determination of the 
nature of existence. — At this point Duhring reminds us of 
Comte and Spencer. In his schematism, however, he shows 
himself mor» abstract than Spencer and less original than Comte. 
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His system, he s^s, recc^nises, not two realkiW, but one 
only, ije. Mature and its parts/ He comes very near mffierialism^ 
when he maintains that everything in the world has a material . 
side, and that by tracing material phenomena in thei* p^ceptible 
interconnection we shall find all that possesses reality. But - 
goes further than mere phenomena, and so doing he diverges 
from “ the ordinary, truly cru^e materialism.” It is true that he 
often uses the word matter in the sense of being, world-mediumf the 
bearer of all reality. But he expressly affirms that the concept 
of matter must be so widened and deepened as to m^ke ift clear 
how the occasions for phenomena of consciousness as well as 
the possibility of all other natural phenomena arises. The 
philosophical concept of matter coiitalns more than tfie concept of 
matter entertained by physicists and chemists, for it is no less 
than the concept of that which underlies all bodily and Imental 
states, and which embraces the whole and complete reality 
{Kursits, pp. 62, 75; “Life, Subject,” etc., pp. 302 an^ f.) 
Materialism is for Duhring nothing but a “ pedestal,” an exact 
.foundation, an external mechanical frame for the conception of 
the world and of life ; not an exhaustive and full explanation , 
of existence itself. < 

A doctrine which one would hardly expect to find in 
Duhring is that of the assumption of ends in Nature. If we 
are to understand him rightly on this point, we must remember 
that he distinguishes between “ end ” and “ intention." If he 
attributes validity to the concept of end in our conception of 
Nature, he docs so because the forms and dispositions active in 
Nature always exhibit certain tendencies, always work in certain 
directions, and above all things, because they work t<^ether 
and thus exhibit Nature to us as a systematic unity. These 
tendencies do not always lead to finished results, either in 
external Nature or in the life of human consciousness. But 
whether the end be attained or not the combined working of 
manifold elei^nts is the chief characteristic of all events. In 
forming our conception of Nature, Duhring says, we must*' 
take into consideration not only general laws but also the 
directions and tendencies exhibited in actual events as well as ^ 
the types and forms in which the activity of Nature exhibits 
itself. Nature consists of a graduated series, for the lower forms 
of existence are the foundation of the higher. The criterion by 
means of which we can distinguish between lower and higher 
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forms cw offly be found in the results ^of the different tend* 
>encies, im the degree which tAey are capable of (attaining 

• their na^iral end. And the ultimate end must be the produc- 
tion of beings who not only exist and work but who are con- 

*«ecious that they exist and work ; only as the basis of the 
history of conscious beings has the history of mechanical Nature 
^ signiBcance. A world devoid of, all consciousness would be a 
fooHsh incompleteness, a theatre without players or audience 
(Kursus, p. 104). On the other hand, that conscious pheno- 
mena «aush be regarded essentially as the end is, according to 
Duhring, apparent from the fact that conscious and unconscious 
working canjperform one and the same thing : it would be a 
mere lujeury for men and ^nfmals to be conscious of their 
impulses and motives if it was merely a question of the attain- 
ment ot external aims, and if we did not here find ourselves 
confronted with a something which in and for itself is an end 
(Ki/rsus, pp. 158 and f.). 

If in answer to this it be objected that conscious life is not 
always boun^ up w'ith pleasure and that pain fills so large a. 
place thaf it seems as though consciousness could not really be 
the end, iDiili ring would quote in answer a law which he calls 
iAe law of difference, which, under different forms and titles, 
plays a great part in modern psychology. For Duhring it is 
not only a law of consciousness but a law of the universe. 
The antagonism between forces is one of the leading features 
of his world-schematism. All expression of force, all motion 
and' all development is conditioned by ct. itrast, difference, 
opposition. Moreover, all consciousnc.ss presupposes difference. 
Without difference no sen.sation. In thought the same holds 
good. The game of life would lose all its charm were there 
no resistance and no hindrances to overcome, and did not desire 
and satisfaction alternate with one another. It is the rhythms 
and differences of existence which make it valuable to us; 
our vital feeling is set in motion by the transijion between 

* opposite conditions. Without harshness, bitterness and pafn- 
fulness, we should never experience deep satisfaction in life. 

■ The emphasising of the circumstance that feeling is determined 
by opposites which made Schopenhauer a pessimist makes 
Duhring an optimist Schopenhauer is more consistent than 
Duhring in his treatment of the law of difference, for he 
assun^ps that unrest and motion lie in the nature of the world- 
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ground, as a natural ^tendency ; while Duhring*# pl^osofdiy 
can never hope to show how it was possible that Recessive/ 
differences and rhythmically changing states could sypervene 
on that condition of perfect rest which he assutifss in virtue 
of the law of definite number. 

It is only by combination of the different forces that develop- 
ment becomes possible. Whether this combination result in a , 
state of equilibrium or a new motion the tendencies of each 
particular force are preserved in the resj^lt developed. An un- 
ceasing conflict of forces would be an absurdity — and Mature 
shows us no such conflict To avoid the absurd is a principle 
at once natural and logical. Only very exceptionally does 
this principle lead to the desiruOtion and disappearance of 
untenable forms. Generally speaking Nature takes the positive 
route. Hence in Duhring’s view the conception of the struggle 
for existence is a false one ; it brings forward the negative 
point of view only, and emphasises antagonism instead of 
combination. Diihring prefers Lamarck’s theory to Darwin’s. 


(7) Ethics ^ 

The ethical, according to Diihring, has its sole foundation 
in human impulses. But only its foundation — for Nature can 
err, and therefore a further development and correction is 
necessary. The higher the being, the greater the possibility 
that it will err. Moreover, it is for ethics to combine such 
elements as arc not yet combined by the hand of Naturefor 
which even conflict with one another. 

Like Comte, Diihring finds the foundations of the good in 
the sympathetic instincts. Nature herself has taken care that 
the suffering of others should affect our own feeling painfully, 
and perhaps no other feeling has developed so conspicuously 
as sympathy with the progress of culture. It does not lead to 
the subj^tior or annulling of our own individuality. On the 
contrary, ethical development consists in an individualisation 
as well as a socialisation ; the two are necessarily combined, 
for (he perfect development of the particular individual is only 
possible in a highly developed society. Under imperfect social 
conditions the free and characteristic development of individuals 
is impeded. Since existing States are essentially the product 
of force they are a constant check to this developntent Only 
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in a free^spciSty, originating in the free union of already formed 
Vrganisati^ns, can indi^dualism and collectivism both* flourish. 
•In such ^ society the conditions of production and consumption 
will be undAr the guidance of the State, so that the whole 
-interest of individuals can be concentrated on their work instead 
of on what it brings hi. By this means alone can the whole 
, of life be ennobled, ^uhring^s coiveption differs from socialism, 
for he does not consider it necessary to interrupt develop- 
ment by an historical ^iracle : the structures of the future 
will rlbt arise, as Karl Marx thinks, through the increase of evil 
but through the hidden growth of the good. On this point, too, 
DUhring is distinctly optimistic, in spite of the fact that he 
believes ^^imself to have discovered so much baseness In the 
world. He is a steadfast opponent of pessimism. He only 
countenances the Entrustungspessimismus (pessimism of in- 
dign^ion), as represented by Byron and evoked by certain 
social conditions ; he despises the romantic J enscitigkeits^ 
pessimismus (other-world pessimism), while for the Faulniss- 
pcssimismiis fjDcssimism of degeneration) so common amongst 
■'the upper classes he has nothing but contempt. 

The otonsciousness of the good forces, which are gradually 
gaining the ascendency in human nature, develops into a 
universal affect ; — then we catch sight of the great unity of 
which the human world is but a single branch, then the thinker 
feels himself a part of this unity and moved by its forces, 
then the thought of our own fate is lost in the thought of 
the §reat order of things in which so many dispositions for 
good have foumi room to develop. 

Diihring's philosophy may be described as one of the most 
interesting speculative attempts of our .day, not only because 
of the problems it raises but also of the noble antique style in 
which it is written, and of the close connection between the 
thought and the personality of the thinker. 


In planning this exposition of the history of philosophy, 
•the year 1880 was taken as the ultimate limit of time. Only 
what was already complete and open to investigation before this 
date falls within the scope of the present work. Moreover, this 
year marks a distinct turning-point. Lotze and Fechner have 
practically cdhcluded their labours, Darwin and Spencer like- 
VOL. II 20 
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wise. The philosopt^cal world begins to assume ^ new aspect 
Firstly, Intercourse between the different countries hf Europe 
is very much on the increase. Philosophical journals appear* 
in the capitals of Europe and the United Stateiir of America 
which serve as centres and intermediaries of reciprocal 
fluences. Separate schools and tenderfeies are merging into 
one another, and we have, inrtheir stead, a general discussion of, 
philosophical questions. Secondly, the principle of the division 
of labour has been carried much farther than ever before in the 
history of philosophy. The experimental psycholc/gy fofinded 
by Fechner is attracting a great many of the best men and is 
fast becoming a separate science. Ethics and ^ the theory of 
knowledge display a tendency to develop apart from that 
intimate connection with other philosophical disciplines which 
was universal in previous ages. These two features combined 
— f.e, the co-operation of different tendencies and the isqlation 
of different branches — invest tHb period which has elapsed 
since 1880 with a character peculiar to itself. They also 
make it exceedingly difficult to give an historiral .exposition 
of the work achieved by thought during these years, while the* 
fact that we are still in the middle of the discusiton would, 
of course, render any such attempt altogether premature. 

Although, as we have said, the year 1880 forms a natural 
halting-place, yet it is often difficult to decide whether the 
centre of gravity of an author’s activity lies before or after this 
point. Thus, for example, in the preceding exposition no 
account has been given of Wundt’s works, influential asf'fhey 
have been both with regard to particular disciplines and to 
systematic philosophy. This may excite surprise, since his 
Physiologisclie Psychologic^ which may safely be quoted as his 
magnum opus, appeared in 1874. Wundt’s works, however — 
both in virtue of their attempt to unite the results of English 
and German inquiry and of their tendency to specialism — 
.presefit thV. leading characteristics of the coming period, to 
which they form an introduction ; the work of analysing and 
characterising them, therefore, must be left to the historians of 
that period. And the same holds good of many other works 
in the philosophical literature of different countries. With such 
recent works the historian is deprived of the help which he 
obtains when dealing with earlier periods, where the biography 
and course of development of the thinker lies djpen Md com* 
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plete ftiiti. Only when this help is obtainable can the 

Niistorian^ philosophyimpart real information with regard either 
’to the h\^fory of civilisation or of science. Whatever fate may 
be in store l6r philosophy, her history can hardly fail to present 
twofold interest ; for philosophical ideas are symptoms of 
the direction in whicl^the spiritual development of the age is 
» tending, and they f re attempts ta solve the great problems 
whi&h have their root in the theoretical and practical relations 
in which man stands ys the Universe of which he is a part 
To this twafold interest the present work has endeavoured to 
do justice. 




NOTES 




NOTES 

1. p. 6. We will touch on one point here for which there is no 

appropriate place in the text. Wolff had transformed the Spinoza- 
Leibnizian ideYitity - hypothesis Into* an external theoiy of parallelism 
to which the term “ Duplizismus ” might very appropriately be applied. 
This th§Dry was particularly offensive to his theological opponents ; but it 
could not fail to raise difficulties on other grounds also, and it was there- 
fore ^ery adversely criticised, and finally abandoned by several of the 
Wolmans themselves. Kant’s teacher, Martin Knutzen of Kdnigsbeig, 
an acute and independent thinker, who was no more satished with the 
ordinary theory of reciprocal action than with Wolffs external parallelism, 
attempted a s^ution of the question in which he revived the Leibnizian < 
idea of ih# final elements of matter as “representing” (/.c. psychical) 
beings. '£his does away w'ith the heterogeneity of the elements which, 
according to the reciprocal action theory, are said to act and react upon 
one another as body and soul. It is here assumed that the soul-monads 
differ from the body- monads in quantity only, not quality. Thus the 
Cartesian dualism to which Wolff had given a new form, vanished, and 
the problem of the relation between body and soul was extended so that it 
became the problem of the reciprocal action of things in general. Knutzen 
broij^ht foiw'ard a theory which was afterwards deveh >ed by Herbart and, 
in a particularly characteristic manner, by Lotze. Cf. Benno Erdmann, 
Martin Knutzm und seine Zeity Leipzig, 1876, pp. 64-97. ^ similar 

theory, moreover, was brought forward by PrI^montval, the most eclectic 
of the Berlin Academicians. See Dessoir, Geschichie dcr neueren 
deutschen Psychologies i. p. 45. * 

2. p. 7. “ It is customary to divide psychical faculties into faculties 
of knowledge and faculties of desire, and to reckon the feeling of pleasure 
and pain among the latter. But it seems to me that between knowledge 
and desire lies the approval, the applause, the satisfaction of the soul, and 

ithat this is in reality very far removed from desire. We <%ntemplate the 
beauty of Nature and of art with pleasure and satisfaction, but without the 
smallest stirring of desire. It appears to me desirable to assign a particular 
name to this satisfaction or dissatisfaction of the soul, which though it is 
indeed a germ of desire, is not yet desire itself. ... 1 shall call it the 
faculty of approval, in order to distinguish it both from the knowledge of 
the truth and the desire of the good.” Mendei-SSOHN, Morgenstunden, 
Berlin, 1786, pp. 118, 119. 

3. 22. •That Lessing uses the concepts education and revelation 
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a figurative sense cannot be doubted after the explaration be gives 
in the preface that po^.iVe religions represent the course of dfivelopmen^ 
of the hufnan mind. be popular he had to^be anthropomcipbic. His 
standpoint comes out more clearly in some philosophical fragmtyits writtbe 
in his younger days {e.g, in the treatise, Das Christenthu^ der Vemunft) 
and in the conversations with Jacobi. The exposition of Lessing’s stavli^ 
point given in the text has already appeared with a few inconsiderable 
changes, as part of my treatise, “ Apologi for Lessing’’ (Lessings Apologie) 
in the NonUsk Tidsskrijt^ publirihed by the l^etterstedtschcn Vcrein, i 
1889. ^ • 

4. p. 26. Jacobi had sent a copy of his report of his conversation 
with Lessing to Herder. In his answer, Kerder (at that time , super- 
intendent at Weimar) says that, thanks to it, he has discovert in Lessing 
an unexpected brother in the faith, and has been fortified in his adherence 
to the divine Spinoza, whose philosophy, however, he does not accept on 
all points. Moreover, he draws the' attention of his ^*dear extramundane 
pcrsonalist " to the fact that his salto mortale is impossible, ‘'for we are j 
on level ground in Creation ” (R. Haym, Herder nack seinctn ^eben und 
seinen Werken^ ii. Ilerlin, 1885, p. 275 f.). Goethe agreed with Herder, 
although his artistic standpoint led him to attribute greater impo|-tance 
to the incomprehensibility of everythin^^ which cannot assume a definite 
and individual form. In the winter of 1784-85 Spinoza was eagerly 
studied in Weimar. We have an interesting document of this time in 
the shape of a small treatise, written by the hand of Frau v.on 'Stein, prob- 
ably at Goethe’s dictation. This shows us clearly how (ioethe proposed * 
to rectify .Spinoza’s views. Cf, on this point, DlLTHEViS treatise, 
“Aus der Zeit dcr Spinoza-Studien Goethes” {Archiv fur Geschickie der 
Philosophic^ vii.). Jacobi was amazed to find that Herder agreed with 
Lessing, .and showed Herder’s letter to WlZENM.^NN (whose relation to 
Jacobi is indicated by the following words : “ I love his spirit and am 
astonished at his unbelief”), when he must have received a second shock ; 
for, in reply to the question of what he thought of Herder’s confession of 
faith, this young man, who was a believer in positive religion, answ/^red, ^ 
“ His Credo is mine also.” What attracted Wizenmann to Spinoza was the 
deep and close relation in which, according to his doctrine God stands to 
Nature (Goltz, Thomas Wizenmann^ Gotha, 1859, i. p. 342 f.). On 
the other hand, Wizenmann agreed with Jacobi in pronouncing Goethe’s 
** Prometheus” to be blasphemous (/A p. 311). 

5. p. 36. For a fuller exposition of my conception of Kant’s 
development see my monograph “Die Kontinuitat im philosophischen 
Entvvickelungsgange Kants ' (published in German in the Archiv fur 
Geschicltfc der Philosophies vol. vii.) where I quote sources. As Kant 
(see the said monograph, p. 174 f.) says in several passages in his lettersc 
that the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” is the product of twelve years’ labour. 
Emu. Arnoldt {JKritiseke Exkurse auf d^ Gebieie der Kant-Forschungs 
Kdnigsberg, 1894, p. 182) reckons these twelve years back from the time 
when Kant put his work upon paper, which he believes to have taken 
place in 1778. In and for itself there is nothing improbable in this 
suggestion ; but when we take other passages also into consideration (1 
have quoted them in the monograph side by side) which allude direedy to 
the year 1769 as the decisive turning-point, it is more naforal tq reckon 
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the twelve yeawi from the publication of the ** Critique.” It is in favour of 

^the I766^ate that Kant applied the lexpressiba Critique of Reason’’ 
to the episumological taslf he had set himself §>t the first tUne in his 
invitation etc.) to his lectures, 1765-66. But we must dis- 

tinguish betwdbn the beginning of his study of the question and its first 
gqpult The latter, and with it the “ decisive turning-point ” must in any 
case be assigned to the year 1769. I take this opportunity to remark that 
when I was working at tfie fourth chapter of the monograph — in which I 
» show that Kant’s theo^ of the conception of space grew out of a sulyectiv- 
isatifin of Newton’&^mrld-space, in a change from a sensorium dei to a 
sensorium homini^^ihe. second part of Vaihinger’S Komttwntar zu 
Kant^ Kritik dcr rcincn Vdk'nunfU in which a similar explanation is given, 
had not yet*been brought to my knowledge. My treatise was written in 
the summer of 1892, the same year in which Vaihinger’s work appeared. 

1 may here also be allowed to say a few words on the words quoted on 
p. 41, 1 . 23 **dTe Erinncriing def Htiine.” Kant makes use of this ex- 
pression ifi the Introduction to the Prole^otnena. I took the genitive as 
objective each time that 1 read the passage. According to Vaihingcr 
{Archiv fur Geschichie der Philosophic^ viii. p. 439) the genitive is 
subjective, and Rrtntierung means here “adnionitio” Ermahnufig^ not 
“ retordalio ” Andenken. If he right some of my remarks in my 
monograph (p. 385 of the Archw) are no longer apposite, since, in that 
case, we cannot infer that Kant had studied Hume’s “Critique” before the 
time at whith it. aroused him. I see, however, that Adickes (who, at any • 
rate, is not* a “foreigner”) has taken the words in the same sense as I 
did (see hie Kantstudien^ p. 95). 

6. p. 39. The book has a previous history which is not without 
interest, and which has only quite recently been fully explained by DlLTHEY 
(“ Dcr Streit Kants mit der Zensur liber das Kccht freier Religions- 
forschung,” Archiv fur Geschichie der Philosophies iii. p. 418 f.) and Emil 
Fromm {Immanuel Kant und die preussischc Zensur, Hamburg and 
Leipzig, 1894). It consists of several treatises, the fust of which appeared 
in tjfe Berliner Afonatsschri/t. The College of Ct.'sors prohibited the 

‘printing of the second treatise. The editor of the fxiper addressed a 
complaint to the King, and the matter came before the Cabinet. At 
this juncture, however, the ministers received a very ungracious royal 
letter, complaining that they hiid shown themselves disinclined to take 
severe measures against the press. They wdre reproached with having 
“ spoken on behalf of the so-called Enlighteners ” and were informed that 
the King expected them to protect positive religion, on which the order of 
the State depends, by keeping a careful watch over literature (a character- 
istic causal series !) U nder these circumstances, ministers decided that 
gthey would leave the decision of the College of Censor/ unquestioned. 
Kant now published the collected treatises in book form. I he expressions 
which I have used of Wollner in the text are far too mild if Frederick the 
Great was right in dismissing a petition that VVdIlner should be ennobled, 
with the following comment: “Wollner is nothing but a deceitful, 
intriguing parson (£. Fromm, p. 19). 

7. p. 53. S. Maimon and Herbart criticised Kant’s clcassification of 
judf^ents, and the use w'hich he makes of this classification in his theory 
of knon^edge.^ On Kant’s classification as compared with the ordinary 
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"'classifications of his day, see Adicke’s Kants Sysiematik alSwiysUmtildender 
Faktor, Berlin, 1887, pj. *30-41. f * (f d 

8. p. 54. Kant, wfc is altogether very uncertain in hi^use of ter» 

minology, often lets the wider and narrower senses of the word^‘ Vemunft ***, 
run into one another. This applies, e.g, to the sense in whbh be takes it 
in the title of his great work, for under the pure reason which he propogp^ 
to investigate he understands at one time the faculty of acquiring knowledge 
independently of experience ; at other times the Special faculty of kntming 
wmetking which cannot be an ol^ect in experience, Cf. on this point, « 
H. Vaihingkk, Kommentar zu Kants Kritik iir^einen Vernu^y i. 
p. 453 f., Stuttgart, 1881. V 

9. p. 54. Cf. on this point SCHOPENJAUER in his Kritik der 

Kantischen PhiiosophiCy which forms the Appendix to the firSt paft of his 
work, Die Welt aU Wille und Vorstellung (6th edition, Leipzig, 1887, i. 
PP* 572-577). — A. Rikhl, Der philosophische KritizismuSy v PP- 44 ^ 
446, Leipzig, 1876. ' • 

ro. p. 56. Kritik der reinen Vemunjty ist edition, p. 22^. Cf. my 
treatise, Die Kontinuitat im philosophischen Entwickelungsgangg Kants,” 
p. 190 {ArchiVy vii.). 

11. p. 59. Kant's criticism of Leibniz's “Monadology” occurs in 
the Kritik der reinen Vemunfty ist edition, p. 265 f. It appears from 
Kant's notes that in his lectures he did not, even in theory, insist as 
sharply and decidedly on the unknowability of the thing>in>itself as strict 
consistency with the results of his epistemological invcstigc'vj^ioi^ demanded. 

Cf. Reflcxiofien Kants zur kritisthen Philowphie. Kant's autograph notes, 
published by Hknno Erdmann, ii. No. 1151, 1156-1158, Leipzig, 1884. 
Lose Blatter atts Kants Nnchlassy edited by R. Reicke, i., Kdnigsberg, 
1889. Cf. in reference to Kant's pedagogic and didactic compromises 
when docenty Emil Arnoldt's interesting observations in his Kritische 
Exkursc auf dem Ctcbiete der Kant-Forschungy pp. 387-399, 402-403, 454. 
Max Hkin/k Vorlesungen Kants uber Metaphysik aus drei Semestem,” 

— Abhandlungen der phiLJiBt. Klasse der kgl, sacks, Geseilsch, der 
Wissensch, 1894, p. 658), admits to Arnoldt that existing evidence seems 
to show that Kant must have expressed himself more cautiously in hif * 
lectures than in his works, but adds * ** There is much, indeed, \^hich has 
the true dogmatic ring, since he does not always state the critical restric- 
tions ; but then in his heart he leaned towards these dogmatic propositions,^ 
This utterance strikingly expresses the result which may be deduced from 
a perusal of Kant's MS. lectures (written partly by himself, partly by his 
hearers), which have recently been brought to light by B. Erdmann, 
Reicke, Arnoldt and lieinze. We will borrow one more remark from 
Heinze’^ treatise [ibid, p. 518). While Kant used formerly to begin his 
philosophical lourse with empirical psychology — as may be seen from hi% 
“Nachricht” of 1766 — afterwards, as we learn from his lecture-notes, he 
returned to the order followed by the Wolfifians, in which psychology 
followed ontology and cosmology. — Benno Erdmann (Einleitung zu ^ 
Kants Pfolegomenoy Leipzig, 1878, p. Ixv.) and O. RlEDEL (Die 
monadologischen Bestimmungen in Kants Lehre vom Ding-an-sich : 
Hamburg and Leipzig, 1884), have shown that the doctrine of monads - 
haunted the background of Kant’s consciousness. 

12. p. 60. The first groundii Kritik der reinen Vemulkfty IS^cditiony 
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pp. a6 286. ProlegameniL^ p. 163 f., 1783* The second 

ground : J^iik der reinen Vemlknft^ editidm pp. 19* 288, 494, 637 ; , 
^Prolegonui^ p. 104 f, ;• GrundUgung sur Mmaphysik der fSiiten^ 3rd 
edition^ p^io6. ^*On a discovery, according to which all modern criticism 
of pure reason is rendered de trap by an older criticism : p. 56, 
^nigsberg, 1790. 

13. p. 61. It is of no use to distinguish with A. Riehl {Dtr 
pkilosopkische KritieismSsy i. p. 434), between ground and cause. For 
matter is only given when the ideatiogal faculty is affected; the tqpiporal 
relation cannot be^dt^ out of account The contradiction with Kant 
consists rather in/the fact that though he predicates the causal con- 
cept ^of the thing-in-itself lie does not venture to predicate the temporal 
relation of It also. Kant himself sought to disarm this objection by 
distinguishing between thought and knowledge {Kritik der prakthchen 
Vemunft^rn i st edition, p. 94 f and in the preface to the Kritik der reinen 
Vemunfty 2nd Edition) ; in empty thought we operate with the pure category; 
but for rfol knowledge sensuous perception is necessary. Hut even the 
merely ^ thinking " application of the causal concept becomes senseless if 
the temporal relation cannot also be predicated. This whole problem 
takej on a different complexion when Kant’s temporal concept is subjected 
to revision, and when his proof of^he validity of the causal axiom is limited 
to the sphere in which alone it has real significance. The doctrine of the 
thing-in-itself bears altogether a more realistic stamp in the 2nd edition 
than it did it;^ the ist, a fact to which jACODf and Schohcnhauek have* 
already draTwn attention. On the main point, however, which is the main 
difficulty, dhe two editions agree with one another ; and the most important 
difference between them lies in another point (as already pointed out 
in my treatise on the Continuity of Kant’s Development, pp. 392, 480 f. in 
Archiv vii.), viz. that in the 2nd edition, a*, also in the Prolegomena^ the 
psychological analysis, the subjective deduction, retires into the background 
and the whole emphasis is laid on the objective and transcendental 
deduction. 

^14, p. 61. To the quotations given in the n >nograph a letter to 
'Reinhold of May 12, 1789, may be added : — “The real nature of space 
and tinje and •the ultimate ground why the former appears in three and 
the latter only in one dimension is and must remain an inscrutable 
mystery.” Reftexionen^ ii. Nos. 1187-88 where Kant distinguishes 

between succession and the ground of successibn. 

15. p. 63. Kant’s utterances are not very clear, but they seem to lean 
in the direction of the identity-hypothesis. Benno Erdmann (Einleitung 
in (He Prolegomena^ p. Ixv.) and O. Riedel (“ Die monadol. 15 cstimmungcn,” 
pp. 7, 27 f.), interpret them as hinting at a theory similar to the monistic- 
spiritualistic hypothesis brought forward by Martin Knutzen ^cc Note i ), and 
afterwards by flerbait and Lotze. Against this, however, the following 
considerations may be urged : — ( i ) Kant expressly rejects the assumption 
of a soul - substance, while Knutzen, Herbart and Lotze all support it ; 
(a) the possibility on which he dwells is as follows : “ Precisely the same 
iking which, in one connection, is called corporeal would in an another at 
the same time be a thinking being,” {Kritik^ ist edition, p. 359) ; (3) Kant 
rejects three hypotheses : i,e. dualism, materialism, and pneumatism 
1st Edition, p. 379)» which latter is, of course, a “monistic 
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spiritualism ” ; (4) in any case, Kant differs from the monietic spiritualists 
by disputing the po5s^>hity of , recipfocal action between rfeatter (as ^ 
phenomenc^n) and soul ns phenomenon) : Commerce betw^ the souf 
and phenomenal matter is quite inconceivable, for it could only^take pla^e ' 
in space. But the soul is not an object of perception,” ^eJUxiarun^ ii. 
No. 1197 (cf. No. 1131). Cf. also Blatter^ i. p. 160; TugendUhnfe^ 
2nd ed. p. 66. In a recently discovered (by Emil Amoldt, Kriiische 
Exkurse^ p. 502) college noteb^k on Kant’s lectures, 1 793-94, we find 
also : 1^/ Bodies as bodies cannot afS^ct the soul and the converse, because 
bodies can have no relations with a thinking being. ^*N^he external relation 
in which a body stands to a substance can only beVa spatial relation, 
hence this substance must also be in space, body. ^ 

16. p. 65. KriHk der reinen Vernunft^ ist ed. p. 549 ^ in tSie note 
Kant certainly tries to force on the antitheses a dogmatic line of thought 
— but in this he is not successful. Moreover, it is clear that the contra- 
dictory opposite of the absolute conclusion is not an absolute (given) infinity, 
but non-conclusion (/>. continuous process). ^ 

*7* P* 77* In Itis treatise on Kant ah Vaier des modern^n PessL 
mismus^ Eduard von Hartmann {Zur Gesckickte und Begrundung des 
Pessimismusy 2nd ed. : Leipzig, 1891), has exaggerated the pessimist!^ side 
of Kant’s view to suit his theory. Thus he puts much stronger ex|5res- 
sions in Kant’s mouth concerning the incongruity between civilisation and 
individual felicity than he really used. While Kant {Antkropolo^e^ 2nd ecL 
I p. 314) speaks of the “perfecting of man through progressive vrivilisation, 
although often at a sacrifice of their joy in life” Hartmann (p. 104) quotes 
the last phrase as : “ at the cost of their life-joy,” w'hich souaids much 
stronger. Again, when Kant {Kritik der Urtheihkraft^ 2nd ed. p. 392) 
says that civilisation increases inequality and misery, Hartmann (p. 104) 
alludes to this passage as though it were Kant’s last word on the subject 
which, as the context shows, is not the case. 

18, p. 78, In his Zum ewigen Frieden (1795), Kant develops the 
thought of the “ ide.i ” and the “ presumptive beginning,” with special 
regard to the possibility that war might be driven out of existence through 
the formation of a union embracing the whole world. As in his two* 
earlier treatises, so here, Kant abstracts entirely from moKil motives and 
sympathetic feelings, and only inquires which egoistic interests would pre- 
sumably make towards the ideal end; i,€, a constitution based on right 
and including all men. He says, however, that it is a duty to make use, 
in this constitution, of the mechanism of interests. Kant gave a deeper, 
more penetrating psychological basis to Lessing’s idea of the education of 
the human race. He expressly defends this idea against Mendelssohn, 
w'ho thought (see his Jerusalem) that we could only speak of education and 
prd^gress with E\:ference to single individuals, not to the species (see the 1 
treatise, Vber den Gemeinspruch : Das mag in der Theorie ricklig sein^ 
iaugi ab^ nicht fur die Praxis^ 1793. As I have shown in my book, 
y.-y. Rousseau und seine Philosophic (Frommann’s Klassiker der Pkil<h 
sophic) and in my treatise, “ Rousseaus Einfiuss auf die definith'e Form der 
Kantischen Ethik ” {Vberrichten der Verhandlungen der kgl. dan. Akad. d. 
IViss, 1 S96), Kant fell under Rousseau’s infiuence once again (as he had 
twenty years earlier) at the time w^hen his ethic was assuming its definite 
shape. I differ from F. W. Foerster, however, as to'' the point at 
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which thi& infkience made itself felt, though in^his interesting work, Der 
Entwickml^gangdir KantischenEtkil^bis sur tier reinen Vemunft 
{Berlm, isf ) Foerster talTes the same view as I |o of the earliA* stages of 
the Kant^fi ethics. 

19 * P* 79 ^ what I have already said in this connection on Kant’s 
ethics in my work Die Grundlage der huntanm Ethik (German translation, 
1880), p. 35. 

20. p. 82. It was Kant’s fonnalism whi< brought him so near 
mysticism. Hamann^ghtly speaks of a mystical love of form aeid an 
agnostic hatred ofjiffatter as characteristic traits of Kant’s philosophy 
{Metakritik, Schrifien, edited by Rothenstein, vii. p. 9, cf. his verbal 
utterafi^jcs to Kant, vi. p. 2^7, see also pp. 212, 213). C. A. Wit.lmans, 
a pupil of Kant’s, wrote a treatise entitled De similiiudim inter Mysticis- 
mumpurum et Kantianam religionis doctnnam (Halis Sax. 1797), a portion 
of which Kant ^printed, with some uiialihcations, as an appendix to his 
Streit der Faktdtdten, Afterwards Kant felt compelled to make a still 
more decided protest against his doctrine being confounded with a 
doctrineOof possible supersensuous experiences, a possibility which he 
entirely denied. See the passage quoteil by R. Rkickk in his Kantiana^ 
Konigsberg, i860, p. 81 f. Also Jachm ANN’S Immanuel Kant gcschildcrt 
in firiefen an einen Freund^ p. i i^f., Konigsberg, 1804. 

21. p. 84. For examples of cases of conflict (the method of re- 
action) see Kriiik der prakthchen Vemunft (Kehrbach’s Ausgabc), 
pp. 36, i^,#i86 f. ; Anthropologic^ 2nd cd. p. 243; Tugendlehre^ " 
Introduction, § ix. (In this latter passage Kant shows at length that 
virtue is Strength and that strength can only make itself known through 
resistance). See also the first chapter of the treatise : Vber der 
Gemeinspruch : Das mag in der Theorie richtig sein^ taugt alfcr nicht fur 
die Praxis (1793). The passage in the text immediately following is 
taken from this treatise. 

22. p. 87. Cf. Reflexionen Kants^ ii. No. 1534: “The faculty of 
producing the motives of the will simply from ourselves is freedom. This 
^ct does not itself depend upon the will, but is the spontaneity of the 
causality of the will.” Freedom in this sense is not the faculty of choice : 
“Freedom is a*positive faculty, not of choosing sonic Jiing, for there is no 
choice here, but of determining the subject ” {Lose Blatter^ i. p. 570). 

23. p. 88. Heritart has already shown (Gcsprache uber das 
BbsCy pp. 1 45- 1 47, Konigsberg, 1817) that Kant used the word 
“freedom” in a double sense. I agree with }Ol>L (Gesehiehle tier Ethik 
in der ncueren PhiiosophiCy ii. pp. 30-37, Stuttgart, 1889) that we must 
distinguish three different meanings of ibis word as used by Kant. As 
early as the Kritik der reinen Vemunft y p. 534 (ist cd.), l^nt teaches the 
inadequacy of empirical causality as an explanation of voluntary action! : 

“ Practical freedom presupposes that although something has not happened 
yet it ought to have happened, and thus its phenomenal cause was not 
sufficiently determinative to,” etc. Cf. also pp. 536, 551 (note). As I 
have shown in my Ethik (chap, v.) the meanings of this vague word are 
by no means exhausted in these three. 

24. p. 98. Kritik der reinen Vemunfty ist cd. p. 695 f. Prolegth 
menoy ist ed. pp. I 74 » I 79 - “Critique of Judgment,” jg 59, 88, 91 (note). 

2 K. «P. 00. Much light has been thrown on this point by the explana- 
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tions of Kant’s lectures Recently given Emil Arnoliit in h\s iJCritischen 
Exkursen auf dem GebiUe der KoAt-Forschung. See (in addijtlbn to what 
is quoted In note ii) 465 f., where Amoldt is speakingi^aiticulaiiy 
of Kant’s lectures on the philosophy of religion, in which he ^ploys the * 
ordinary theological way of speaking, without calling attention to the 
modifications in the meaning of the concepts required by symbolism a^iad 
the critical philosophy. ^ 

26. p. 106. Very significant for the history of the development of 

taste it that while in his Beobac/uungen uber das ^efiihl des Schbmn und > 
Rrhabenen (1763) Kant mentions ^Mrees cut into (.shapes ” (p. 4) as <9 
examples of beautiful objects, in the KriHk der UrtHteilskraft (1790) he 
says that ‘’the English taste in gardens,” with its approximation to 
grotesques and its freedom from all constraint affords an opportunity to 
taste to exhibit its greatest perfection “ in designs in which free play is 
given to the imagination ” 22, note). ^ * 

27. p. 107. During the immediately preceding period (the period of 
Sturm und Drang) the word “genius” had been in great vogue. It ex- 
pressed a striving after the boundless, a wish to get free from all Miles and 
laws. Every obscurity and every unruliness were glad enough to deck them- 
selves out with this word. “ The word genius,” says Goethe {Aus minem 
Leben^ 1 9th book) “ was so misapplied v^at it was at last suggested that it 
should be banished from the German language entirely. And so the 
Germans would perhaps have deprived themselves of this word, which is 
only apparently foreign, while in reality it is common to all* natrons, had it 
not been that the sense for the highest and best, revived by a deeper 
philosophy, had happily re-established itself.” That Goethe (lad Kant’s 
definition of genius, given in the Kritik der Uriheilskraft^ in his mind may 
Ikj seen from the preceding passage, where he says of the misuse of the 
word genius, “ It was long ere the time came when it could be declared 
that genius is that human power which gives laws and rules through acts 
and performances.” There is a certain connection between Kant’s concept 
of genius and his conception of consciousness as a synthesis. In every 
act of consciousness a hidden art is exercised in the combining activity , 
which is the essence of all consciousness, although it need not itself be an 
object of c onsciousness. And the laws and rules of thought and action 
which can be consciously formulated arc ultimately deduced from this 
hidden art. The genial then denotes only the culminating point 6f a 
form of activity which is present in all mental life. 

28. p. 1 20. In “ Edouard Allwills Papieren ” ( Vermischte SchrifteUy 
1780) Jacobi has described a “beautiful soul,” which, appealing to the 
rights of the exceptional, pushes them to extremes. Although Jacobi 
evidently disapproved of Allwill’s conduct, yet he afterwards {Jacobi 
ah FichtCy 1799, p. 32) uses in his own name the example of Desdemona 
quoted by the hero of the “Papers” (p. 236) in defence of the right of 
individual feeling to make exceptions. The expression “ beautiful soul ” 
may, perhaps, have been taken by Schiller and Goethe from the Allwill v 
Papers, though Rousseau had already employed it. As I have called Jacobi 

a modern Herbert of Cherbury, 1 may add here that the similarity between 
them extends to the fact that Jacobi, like Herbert, wished for a sign — ^ 
which, however, was never given. WiZENMANN relates in a letter, written 
from Jacobi’s castle Pempelfort, near Diisseldorf, that one eVeningy as they 
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were sittiw ii9the garden, Jacobi had said him: often sit here 

» watching t» setting sun, and think witlawhat ra^ure 1 should be filled if 
& miracle oIhis grace weft to assure me of His nistence. TUhn 1 stand 
/u^ on firg with the thought — (jod! and feel as* if 1 should like to call 
together the vAole world to preach God to it.” His enthusiasm was not 
^imnched by the non-appearance of a sign. When he heard the evening 
breeze murmuring in the trees of the garden and was stirred by the deptli 
and majesty of Nature ne \vas filled with the conviction : No chaos 
' could possess the powec of moving me llius ” (Goltz, Thomas Winepmmmn^ 
i. p.*3iof.). . 

29. p. 128. Mmere is a certain vacillation in Maimon’s treatment 
of th% gonc ej)t of the thin|^-in-itseif. The comparison with sin imaginary 
number (VVa) occurs in ihe Ayiftschen Untersuchunt^en (Leipzig, 1797) 
pp. 138-191. But in other passages the thing-in-itsclf (like matter and 
form) is spokeij of as an idea which can only be approximately repre- 
sented, like the irrational number^/ a-*' Maimon expresses himself in this 
way when Tie wishes to leave it uncertain whether the thing-in-itself is to be 
sought in an absolute object, or in an absolute subject (c.g. Versuch cincr 
neuen Logiky p. 142, Berlin, 1794)- The explanation is probably as 
follows: when Maimon altogether rejects the thing-in-itsclf he is most 
likefy thinking of Kant’s conception of it, while he himself had another 
conception of it in which the contradictions disappeared. In the Philo- 
sophischen Worterbuch (Berlin, I790f Maimon’s best work in point of 
form and ^cidity, he says : I differ from Herr Kant only in this : 
According to him, things- in -themselves are the substrata without us 
of their phtnomena within us. . . . While, in my view, the knowledge of 
the thing-in-itself is nothing but the amtplcte knowledge of phenomena, . . . 
We approach to a knowledge of noiimena in proportion to the com- 
pleteness of our knowledge of phenomena” (p. 176 f.). In agreement with 
this is an observation contained in his autobiography {Salomon Maimons 
Lebensgesckichte von ihm sclbst gesckricbcny Berlin, 1792, ii. p. 43) which 
runs as follows : “ The nature of irrational numbers shows us that we may 

^avw no concept of a thing as object, and yet we may be able to determine 
Its relation to other things.” 

30. p. I29.* A few years after the publication of I/aimon’s first works, 
Jacob Sigismund Beck’s epitome of Kant’s works appeared, in which he 
comes to the same conclusion as Maimon, viz., that the theory of know- 
ledge cannot recognise the thing-in-itsclf. He attempts to prove that the forms 
of perception and the categories denote different stages of development of 
the same activity of the understanding by meam> of which alone things exist 
for us. It is interesting to observe how different thinkers come to take 
the same path, but it is not necessary for us here to ent^ in detail into 

•Beck’s arguments. Beck’s letters to Kant, published oy R. Reici^f: 
{Aus Kants Briefwechsely Kdnigsberg, 1885) and Kant’s letters to Beck, 
published by Dilthey {Archiv ftir die Geschichte der PhilosophiCy ii.) gives 
much interesting information as to the personal relation which existed 
between them. 

31. p. 134 With regard to the relation between the two treatises, cf. 
F. Ueberwec: Schiller als Historiker und Philosophy Leipzig, 1884, pp. 
242-248, and F. JODL : Geschichte der Ethik in der neuren PhilosophiCy ii. 
p.^'Sd U; cf. 507 f, Stuttgart, 1889. I am unable, however, to agree 
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with the result arrived at by both these writers, viz. that Sd!iiUej^field' con- . 
sistently to the relational between ^race* and dignity as dtitmgxktd In the 
earlier treatise. He intfnates, iff/tcn in this tresAise, that grac^f>r hannonf* 
is the more valuable, i[nd he says so more decidedly in ^e Briefon\ 
iiber dstkeHsche Ersiehung, Thus he writes in the 37th K;tter; the 
midst of the formidable realm of forces and of the sacred realnycf 
laws, the aesthetic impulse of form creates unno^ticed a third and a joyous 
realm, that of play and appearance, where she emancipates man from the 
fetters of all relations and from rail that is nai^d constraint, whether 
physical or moral.” And Schiller finds this third reaii. realised, “ wherever 
man passes through all sorts of complications with ^.’>ld simplicity and 
(|uiet innocence, neither forced to trench on atfother’s freedom to preserve 
his own, nor to show grace at the cost of dignity.” We %avc, then, a 
union of grace and dignity (which w^ere before exhibited as opposites) in 
the aesthetic state, in which, too, the opposition between the physical and 
the moral has also disappeared. 

32. p. 140. This comparison appears in an interesting form in a 
fragment by Friedrich Schlegel in the Atkenaum\ “The French^ Revolu- 
tion, Fichte’s Wissenschaftslchre^ and (joethe’s Meister are the greatest 
tendencies of the age. The man who takes offence at this juxtaposition, 
to whom no Revolution can appear gre.lt which is not noisy and materia||, 
has not yet risen to the high and wide standpoint of the history of man ” 
{Athcn, i. 2, p. 56). Haggesen, however, had often drawn a similar com* 
parison, at first with admiration, afterwards with disgust. ^Cf. for the 
latter, a passage in his letter to Erhard, May 17, 1797, on “the newest 
Ichtish and Fichtisch a priori sanscutotterie^ which has now Allowed in 
Germany on the a posteriori sansculotterie in France.” 

33 - P- ^ 53 - I have made some remarks in my sketch of philosophy 
in Denmark in the nineteenth century {Archiv fur die Geschichte der 
Philosophies vol. ii.) on the influence which Fichte’s later writings exercised 
on intellectual development in Denmark, owing to the fact that Grundtvio 
was so strongly influenced by him in his youth. 

34. p. 154. Fichte conceives the relation between the ego and the 
body as follows : — The body is the external material from under which the 
ego must appear in order to be able to struggle with material liiaitations. 
Since the non-ego occurs in the form of space the ego must do so also. 

“ Matter can only be forced out of the space it occupies by other matter ; 
hence the ego, as working force in a material world must itself be matter, 
ue, an immediately given, definite and spatially limited body. . . . Resist- 
ance takes the form of matter and so force must be taken up into this sanjie 
medium of matter. Die Thatsachen des BewusstseinSs 1817, pp. 8r, 83. 
Cf. NaturrechL § 5. Compare this conception of Fichte’s wiA that of 
Kant, sec^notc 15. 

35. p. 156. Fichte has repeatedly declared that the special 
content of experience and of life cannot be deduced from general prin- 
ciples, but nowhere more clearly and beautifully than in his lectures 
Uher das Wesen des Gelehrten (On the Nature of a Scholar), p. 33 and f., 
Berlin, 1S06. 

“ Temporal life can only be understood in its general nature, as the 
manifestation of the one primary and divine life ; but its special and 
peculiar nature can only be known by being lived and experienoHl ; and 
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only in and Q|K means of this experience can it imitated in idea and in 
co&scio«l^5. In every single ^lart o% human me there is always some- 
•thing whiA cannot be u^en up into the concern and which fto concept, 
therefore, ^an ever anticipate or replace. It Inust be immediately ex- 
perien cecFif# is ever to enter consciousness ; this is what is meant by 
t^c sphere of pure empiricism or experience.” If we forget this in our 
endeavour to explain the whole of life, we shall lose life itself.” Under 
that which is to be taken^as given Fichte includes the dehnite individual 
idiosyncracy of each particular ego : The point at which we find our- 
seh^s when we fir^tflTOcome masters of our freedom does not depend on 
ourselves ; the Jjfk which we shall describe from this point onwards 
thro^hout eternity is, in i|s whole extent, entirely dependent on ourselves ” 
{WissSkschdfislehre^ 2nd ed. p. 267). Even if an ethical explanation 
could be given of the manner in which the pure ego limits itself in the 
finite eg<^ it would afford no explanation of the definite individual 
peculiarity of ^ach particular 3 go. In his later presentations of his 
iheor>% FJbhte calls this splitting up into particular individuals a projectio 

159. Cf. on this point iny Etkik^ viii. 4, p. 118 and f. 
(Gerj;nan cd.). J. H, Lowe, Die Philosophic Fichtes^ pp. 155-158, 
Stuttgart, 1862, has brought ou^ very clearly the opposition in which 
Fichte’s doctrine of individuality stands to other elements of his system. 

37. p. 1 60. In his youthful work, Kritik a/icr ( )ffcnbant>ti:^ ( Kdnigsberg, 
* 793 )> P- #2 5^ Fichte actually says that a strong wish to exercise spiritual 
influence afld the firm conviction that this can only be done by means of 
the idea qf a revelation may, through the effect of enthusiasm on the 
imagination* produce a belief, even if only for the moment. 

A wish that revelation might be true may be justifiable if this wish 
itself is prompted by ethical motives {Ibid. p. 216). 

38. p. 163. The letters from Fr. Schlegel and his wife to Schleier- 
machcr are given m Aus Schlcicrmachers Lcben^ Letters, vol. iii. pp. 129, 
^32-134, Berlin, 1861. For the peculiar manner in which Fr. Schlegel 
translated Fichte’s Wisscnschaftslchrc into iomant»* “irony,” set* .S. 

“"Kierkegaard, Om Ihgrcbet Ironic ('Phe Concept of L my), Copenhagen, 
1841, 287-320. With regard to Kierkegaard’s description of .Schleg^el’s 

irony, however, we must remember that he confines himself entirely to 
his novel, Lndndc^ which represents an extreme point in Sclilcgcl’s 
development. In the fragments in the Aihenduin and elsewhere .Schlegel 
has developed a much more important side of the concept ; he there treats 
it^s the expression of the capacity of absorbing oneself in certain spheres 
or individuals as though they were everything, and of thus intuiting them 
in the^r idiosyncracy, which capacity presupposes an innei^ infinity in its 
possessor ; man must be a world himself if he can understand other mdh 
as peculiar parts of the world (cf. Aikendum^ i. 2, p. 31 and f.). This 
concept expresses an essential aspect of the historical method, but it may 
be so turned and twisted as to pass over into pure caprice and sensuousness. 
The romantic school was in a state of constant oscillation. Romanticism 
oscillates between overweening self-pride (where the pure ego is made 
identical with the empirical ego) and mystical surrender of the self (where 
the empirical self disappears in the pure infinite ego;. The inter\'al 
between^these two poles is filled up with a strongly-felt need to revel in all 
VOL. 11 2 P 
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lorms of spiritual life (p^try, philosophy, religion) — if posfible in all at 
once. But no poetry aiU^no sciei|ce wctc found able to satisf^niis need. 
Nq^iyondeff therefore, thah it finally landed many hi the arms of ne Catholic* 
Cliifch, whose teaching aud worship had up to that time remainea^naffected ' 
by the modem cleavage between the dififerent spiritual spheres. Thus a 
little later (1806 or 1807) we find Dorothea Schlegel writing to Schlei^; 
macher ; Consolation, sympathy, love, music, painting and beneficent 
tears — I find them all in the Church” {Aus ScAleicrtnackersM^ben^ iii. p. 
4x6). cWith Schelling this transition corresponds to the transition to the 
religious period of his speculation. 

39. p. 165. When Schelling says, “ Phenomenaif'^sensibility is the 
limit of all empirical phenomena and everything in Nature is bougd up 
with that which produces it” {First Sketchy p. 174), his words remind us 
of the saying of Mobbes, that among all the phenomena of Nature the 
most wonderful is that anything can be a phenomenon for uSf so that if 
phenomena are the principles by whfch know everything else, sense in 
its turn is the princi])le by which we know these principles, De cerpore^ 
XXV. 1. (Cf. the sketch of Hobbes* philosophy in vol. i. of this w(^rk.) 

40. p. 173. I have given a detailed account of Weisse’s philosophy 
of religion in my book, entitled Filosofien i Tyshland ejftcr Hegel 
(Philosophy in (ierniany after Hegel),- pp. 181-219, Copenhagen, 1872. 

I took the opportunity of making some observations on philosophical 
theism in general in the conclusion of my treatise, Lotze og den svenske 
Filosofi” (Lotze and the Swedish philosophy), Nordisk Tidysk.ift^ ugd. af 
den Letterstedtske Forening, 1890. (Translated in the Philos. Monats^ 
heften^ xxiv.). 

41. p. 173. In my Filosofien i Tyshland eftcr Hegel^ pp. 121-141, 

1 have given a r^sum^ of Fichte’s later teaching. 

43. p. 196. Cf. Note 38. For SchleiemiachePs conception of Fr. 
Schlegcl’s character and personality, which he had to defend not only 
against adversaries but also against his own friends, see Aus Schlcier- 
machers Lcben^ Letters, vol. i. pp. 320, 349 f. The last-quoted passage 
in particular illustrates SdileiermachcPs power of entering into th^per-^ 
sonality of others (especially in cases when the chaflf and com aitl stili " 
unseparated) as w*cll as his loyalty and chivalrous feeling. *.lt wilJ4>e found 
to be one of the most important documents we possess when the time 
comes for a comparative ethic of friendship to be written. 

43 ' P* 199* lectures delivered by Steffens (1802) in Copenhagen, 
and which proved to be of such great significance for intellectual life in 
Denmark, owing to the influence they exercised on Dehlenschlager and 
Grundtvig, were for the most part an exposition of the Icadiflg thoughts 
contained in jlie Fcitriige^ with the addition, however, of reflections on 
s^sthetics and histor>' in which the line of thought of the Beitrdge wae, 
extended 'from the sphere of natural to that of mental philosophy. Cf. 
Indledninf^ til filosojiske Foreldsninger (Introduction to Lectures on Philo- 
sophy), Copenhagen, 1883, pp. 91, 107 and f. where the individualising 
and yet at the same time universaltsing tendency of Nature is brought out. 
For further remarks on these lectures see my article in the Arclm* fur 
die Geschkhte der Philosophies yol. i. 

44. p. 199. D11.THKY (Lehen Schleiermothersy p. 351), remarks that 
it is the first sketch of Schleiermacheris Ethics more partfculari;^ written 
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itk 1804, reminds us of the work of here quoted. — When 

the BnriSk Universi^ was abofit toobe openm Schleiermacher urged 
the advisaality of giving an appointment to Snens in ord 8 r to ttmd 
one-sidedi^s either in philosophy or natural Iscience. He was pR*- 
sonally anxioils for the appointment since it would have ensured some 
jItQUaintance with general philosophy on the part of those attending his 
ethical lectures ; in order to secure it he offered to forgo a substantial 
part of hi5#income for the first year {Aus Schleiermiichers Lebcn^ iv. 
p, 175). His attem^ were not suceessful, however. Steffens went to 
Bre^ftau instead aoj^^id not come to Berlin until several years after 
Schleiermacher's ^feth. 

4j. p. 202. Cf. here Fichte’s view, quoted in Note 37. 

. 46. *p. 286. It has been said that religion was for Schleiermacher 
merely one variety of aesthetic taste (see AU)K1 !;cht Kitschl, Scklcier* 
fnachers Rfden iiber die Reli^on und ihre Nachnkdrkungen auf die evan- 
gelische Kirche Deutschlands^ p.*S3»^f. 91 and f., Bonn, 1874). The 
converse ^uld be more correct; iesthetic taste is for Schleiermacher a 
species ^ variety of the religious need of expressing the relation between 
feeling and the content of life. Cf. W. Bender, Schlciermachers 
Theoffigie vtit ihren philosophischen Grundla^en^ Ndrdlingen, r 876-78, i. 
p. 163. That Bender’s view is carrect may be seen more particularly in 
the PMlosophisckc Siticnlchrcy § 290. 

, 47. p. 207, Philosophische Sittmlchre^ § 343 » “Where the morality of 
actions is produced by the individual acting, he alone can be the judge.” 
Cf. Die chnsiUche SittCy p. 65, “ So far as an action has its ground in the 
indivi duality of a man, so far it can be judged by no one but himself. 
Each man, however, is only his own judge in the matter, not his own 
teacher.” It is perhaps characteristic that the latter remark occurs only in 
Schleiemiacher’s Christian ” and not in his “ philosophical ” ethics ; but 
it is correct from the philosophical point of view also, and finds its justifica- 
tion in his whole doctrine. 

48. p. 209. J. E. Erdmann, Grvndriss der Geschickte der Philo- 
sophic ii, pp. 465, 477, Berlin, 1866. Cf. also ALU. .’<1TSCHL, Schieier- 
^ac&rs Reden iiber die Religiotty etc. p. 59. A mor ' correct view is 
taken b)| W. *Jender in Schleiennathcrs TheologiCy i. pp. 1 73-1 75. 
DELBROch thought the Glaubenskhre pantheistic and irreconcilable with 
the second editi on of the Addresses {Aus Schlciermachers Lebetiy ii. 
p. 366 and f.), — -avicw altogether opposed to that of Erdmann and 
Ritschl. Schleiermacher has explained his reason for using “feeling” 
interchangeably with “ immediate self-consi iousness ” in the Giaubens- 
lehre as follows : — “ The latter expression ha.s advantages, certainly, 
since so many assign feeling to a lower region, but the y:rni, *seIf-con- 
fpouencss’ cannot be used without the addition of * immediate ’ to dil- 
tinguish it from reflective self-consciousness, hence, * feeling ’ is to be 
{Miefecred” {Philos, Sitienlehrcy 253). A difference between the con- 
ception of religion of the Reden and that of later works on which 
weight liM frequently been laid is that in the former religion is 
dMribed as a purdy passive feeling, while afterwards (and as Dii.xhev 
S]loijfB)i as'fkr back as sermons of the same date as the Redenjy more 
esapfiasis is laid on the practical character of religion. 1 am inclined 
tO'thmk;^ howtver, that the standpoint of v Reden is apt to be 
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expounded too one-si<k<}ly. This seems to me to bt'thg case in 
B. VON jODL’s othenvis| excelled desS-iption of Schleiermacber’s stand- 
point in tts History of ]^Aics. For it is expfessly taught it the Rcderf 
that in order to take pp the life of the world-spirit in himself and to 
have religion man must have found humamty, and he ca£i oiily do this 
in love and through love ; — moreover, the (||irelopment of humanity U 
yet completed ; it is constantly renewing itself at^ manifold starting-points ” 
(2, Rede). Now since religion is conceived as that whic^i affords the 
higher point of view, or rather as <he fundament^ disposition governing 
our participation in human life and effecting the dc^fl^pment of thaf life, 
the religious feeling can certainly not be purely p;issiveAjf Schleiermacher 
calls this feeling the music of life,” it is a musk which not only charips the 
soul hut also deepens its interest in its work, even though it i!self no more 
imposes duties than it demand^ definite theoretical assumptions. Here 
again there is only a quantitative difference between the Re^en (ist edition) 
and the later works. In the GtaMenskhre (§ 9) Schlciennacher draws a 
sharp distinction between lesthetic religiousness, the highest form^)f which is 
beauty of soul, and tele(jlogical religiousness, the highest state o^which is 
not one of quiescence but of labour for the advancement of the “ kingdom 
of (iod.” This distinction (as also the distinction in the Dialectic between 
(iod and the world) is not recognised ift thc/»V^2l’«, where the whole relation 
is left more undefined. In the DiaUkiik^ too, there is a nearer determina- 
tion of the relation between feeling and the other sides of consciousness 
than that given in the Reden. See especially Appendix vC , *5 51- “It 
(feeling) seems sometimes to appear alone, as though thought and will 
were submerged in it ; but this is only seeming, for there are ^wviys inter- 
mixed traces of the will and a germ of thought (or the converse) even 
though they are apparently vanishing.” 

49. j). 220. The considerations which induced Schopenhauer to call 

])hi 1 osophy an art are very different from those which I have urged in my 
.article on “Filosofi som Kunst” (Philosophy as Art) in the Nyt norsk 
Tidsskrift (New Norwegian Journal), 1893. (I'O** Oerman translation 

of the same see the weekly paper Rthische KuIUn\ 1894.) ^ 

50. p. J24. Cf. also Helmholtz, Ilandinich der /f/tysioloi^fschen 

2nd ed. p. 248 and f., where Fichte’s That sac ken des^ Bewtusiseins is 
mentioned with praise, and where it is said that in the corresponding 
passages in Schopenhauer almost everything w'hich is true may be traced 
back to this source. 

51. p. 226. The difficulty here alluded to was brought forward by 
Herbavt in, his criticism of Schopenhauers chief work on its first appear* 
ance (Herbart’s Samti. IVcrkCy xii.). It is not impossible that the objections 
raised by Hei'^rt may have influenced Schopenhauer — in spite of his con- 
fempt for this and other critics — to give the further explanations which 
occur in flic second volume ; it is at any rate rein«irkable that he returns 
to the subject there a second time. That these explanations do not meet 
the difficulty, however, is acknowledged by 1 \ Deusskn {Archiv furGesch. 
d. Phit. iii. p. 164) who attempts to defend them, but, as a matter of fact, 
goes back from Schopenhauer to Kant. In a conversation with Karl Bahr 
(1856) Schopenhauer staled that he had only read Herbart’s “Critique” 
once in his life, i.e. when it appeared in 1820 {Gcsprache und Briefwechsel 
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99»‘/ Ariimr fcAopenAauer^ aus (km Nachlass# ^on Karl Bilhr,* Leipzig, 
^1894, p. 1%^. Neverthel(|;ss it may not*have been without ciTec^. 

. . 52. p. P32. For this psychological theory! see my Psyc/iohgy^ vi. 

E. 6. (^glish translation, pp. 284-287.) ^ 

53> p- 2^1. In his na^al philosophy, as far as his conception of 
%lf;anic life is concerned, SBiopenhauer is strongly influenced by the 
French inqwers, Cabavis, Bichat and Lamarck. Cf. an interesting 

article by PAUL Janet, “Schopenhauer ct la physiologic frangaise” 
des detix 1888). * * 

54. p. 236. GjlT Lindner und Frauenstadt, 

von ihniy iiber p. 502 and f., Berlin, 1863. Frauenstiidt is no 
doubf light #vhen he suggests {Angef, Schr. p. 434 and f.) that the first 
edition of Schopenhauer’s chief work contains a more subjective 
conception than that afterwards unfolded. Schopenhauer was at first 
inclined tS regard differences astpure,^ phenomenal ; afterwards, however 
(in the PtJitrorga und Panilipomena) he assumes that individual differences 
have their ground in the thing-iiv itself. 

55. 248. See eg. \V. WlNDKLBAND, Gcsckichte der PhUosophie^ 
p. 492, Freiburg, 1892. 

p. 248. This expression which occurs in the preface to his 
Allgemeincn Meiaphysik) gave offence in strict Kantian quarters. Hence 
in a letter of March 26, 1833, Herbart explains that he called himself 
a Kantian^ because the charges which he hoped to effect in science by 
his criticism t>f metaphysical starting-points and his transformation of 
psychology arc of subordinate importance in comparison with the determina- 
tion by fSint of th(* great fundamental principles of philosophising, 
Moreover, Kant’s enemies are his, />. speculative theology and the last 
remnant of scholasticism. (.See Ungedriickte Priefe von und an Herbart.^ 
hcrausg. von R. Zimmermann, pp. 101-105, Vienna, 1877.) 

57. p. 254. Herbart’s theory of the relation between soul and body 
comes nearest to that of Martin Knutzen and Prkmontvai. (see note i). 
This theory was developed in the Herbartian school, e.g. by LuDVvn; 

i^TURmfei.l, chaps. 15, r6, Leipzig, 1884. 

58. p. 255.^ Cf. on this point my Psychology^ v. B. vi. (English 
translation, pp. 1 41-144). Herbart’s psychology and his metaphysic arc 
here at o(41s with one another ; for if he has really succeeded in explaining 
the unity of consciousness by the reciprocal action of the elements, the 
metaphysical explanation of the unity and interconnection of consciousness 
by a soul-substance is superfluous ; w'hile, if he starts with a soul* substance 
he cannot regard the unity merely as a product. 

59. p. 257. Among Herbart’s claims to recognition within the sphere 
of the critical philosophy his treatment of logic (Uf^upipuniitcn der LogH\ 

^808, and the Einkitung in die Philosophic) ought not to be forgotten. 
Of special interest is his reduction of the theory of judgments, in which 
he reduces all previous classifications to one into affirmative and 
negative judgments ; also his anticipation of the doctrine of the quantifica- 
tion of the predicate. See especially § 53 - We may notice 
that in the attempt to simplify the artificial classification of judgments 
which played so large and so unfortunate a part with Kant, Herbart was 
preceded by N^imon. 

60. 2 59« Lotze remarks in his excellent exposition of the Herbartian 
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philosophy {GesckiMe ii^*^tdeutscAen Philosophic sdt Aoir/, iLetpiig, 1882 
that Herbert is logically compel]^ to conceive God as a ** Mai ” whid 
could develop no activi^ out of relation to other Reals (§ 1 ^ 2 ). Thi 
criticism applies to Leimiiz also — as well as to Lotze hii^lf On th< 
question of immortality, too, Herbaifs philosophy, as Cotze likewis< 
remarks, finds itself in difficulties ; for in virtue of the doctrine of A< 
everlasting ** Reals it is committed not only tot personal invnortality bu 
also to the “ uncomfortable assumption of their eternal pre-exiltencc befor 
this esftthly life ” ! * . 

61. p. 261. Beneke's place in the history of ethu^thought has beei 

interestingly described by Fr. Jodl {Geschichte der Emk in tier neucra 
Philosophic^ ii. pp. 251-266) who brings out \hree main ckaracfceJ<stics 
(i) his opposition to Kant and to speculation, (2) the strong influence c 
the English school (especially of Bentham, one of whose books he hai 
translated), (3), his position as Feu^^^bach’s predecessor. • * 

62. p. 264. Cf. the interesting remarks on Beneke’s attitude toward 
the problem of the soul and body in Ueberweg^s Grundriss tier Geschicht 
tier Philosophic tier Neuseiiy 7th ed.. Max Heinze, 1887, p. 408 (tfcte). 

63. p. 265. Hcneke is also of interest as a logician, for he pointed ou 

(as early as 1832 in his Ij:hrbuch tier Logik) that the important aspbet 0 
thought for Logic is the content of a concept, not its extent 21, 57 J 
He also traces back the doctrine of inference to the principle of substitution 
according to which inference is merely the taking up of one ju(||i:ment inh 
another by means of the partition of concepts (or, as it afterward 
called, “ quantification ”) (§ 1 70), Bcncke and his disciples thought tha 
Sir William Hamilton plagiarised his doctrine of the quantificStion of th 
predicate from Beneke. See Dussler, CharakterisHk tier IVerke Beneke 
(Postscript to the 3rd edition of Beneke's Text- Book of Psychology^ p. 299) 
llenekc’s “ Logic ” excited attention in England. Stuart Mill writes, in \ 
letter to Bain (1884): am reading a (German professor’s book 01 

logic — Beneke is his name — which he has sent to me after reading mine 
and which had previously been recommended to me by Austen and b; 
Hcrschel :i$ in accordance with the spirit of my doctrine. It is $0 \\ 
some degree, though far more psychological than entered into my owi 
plans. Though I think much of his psychology unsound Vor wfet of hi 
having properly grasped the principle of association (he comes very closi 
to it now and then) there is much of it of a suggestive kind ” (A. Bain 
John Btuarf Mill^ a Criticism^ London, 1882, p. 79). 

64. p. 267. See with reference to the dispute on belief in immortality 
Paul Moller: “Om Muligheden af lievisen for Menneskets Udd 
delighed” (On the Possibility of Demonstrating Human Immortality) 
Posthumous W'trkSy v., and my work, Vie Philosophic in Deutschland sei 
ffegc!^ pp. 4 7-29. To the short characterisation of Weisse’s standpoint givei 
in the text I may add (see oXso PhiL in Deutsche p. 216 and f.) tha 
Weisse is an adherent of the Lamarckian theory of development Heno 
he is opposed to the purely logical evolutionary theory of the Romanticists 
This explains, too, the importance which he attributes in his philosophy o 
religion to the reality of time. I cannot, unfortunately, devote more spaa 
to Krause's literary productivity, the results of which were, for the roos 
part, published after his death by faithful pupils. The worlf, referred to ii 
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the text gont^ns, in my judgment, the clearest and freshest statement dt 
his genenJ position. * e * ^ • 

* 65. p^7o. 1 havAilready given a detailed exposition o& Trcndelen> 

burg's phrosophical views in my PkiL in D^utscL pp. 222-246. 

‘ 66. ^ ati* The characterisation of himselrcontained in the passages 
»^voted from Feuerbach has only recently been made known by Wilhelm 
Bollin in a work entitled Ludwig Feuerbach^ sdn Wirken und seim Zdt- 
genossen, ^it Benutzuifg ungedruckten Materials, Stuttgart, 1891. 

67. p. 276. Th^ line of thought of Feuerbach's is eluctd^ed and 
coiffirmed by argufC^ents given in my Psychology^ v. B. iv., and vi. F. 
In his psychol(^IPi&l theory Feuerbach was, to a certain extent, preceded 
by ^ume. See vol. i. of^his work, pp. 429 and f., 437 and f. 

6^ p. ^84. For an account of philosophical development in Sweden 
see Axel Nvrlau's great work, Den filosofiska forskmngen i Sxfcriyy fr&n 
slutet nfjuicrionde &rhundradet^ Lund, 1873. Also a treatise by the same 
author entitlecf, Om dm Bostrotnska^losofien^ Lund, 1883. In my article < 
“ Filosofltsn i Sverig” (‘‘Die Philosophic in Schweden,” German translation 
in thqg/V«7<7j. Momitshcftcn^ 1879) I have given a more detailed char- 
acterisation and criticism of Swedish philosophy. 

C69. p. 285. I have given a full arcount of Slbbcrn and his philosophy 
in Tilskueren^ 1885. P'or an aocount of Danish philosophy in the nine- 
teenth century cf. iny article in the Archiv fitr die Gcschichtc der Philosophies 
vol. ii. 

70. p. :i39. Kierkegaard's most important philosophical works are» 
Eegrebet^ Angst (The Concept of Fear) 1844; Stadier paa IJvcts Veg 
(Stages 4iii the Journey of Life), 1B45; Uvidcnskabelig Eftersskrift (Un- 
scientihe Postscript) 1S46. I have given a full account of Kteikegaard in 
my book, Sbren Kierkegaard als Philosopk (Danish, 1892, German (From- 
mann's Klassikcr dcr Philosophic) 1896). There is much interesting 
information concerning Kierkegaard's dogmatic standpoint in Chh. 
SCHREMPK’s article : “ Kierkegaards Stellung zu Bibel und Dogma,’' 
{Zeitschr. fur Thcologie und Kirche^ Freiburg im Hr., i. pp. 179-229). 

• 71. p. 297. While de Maistre reminds us of Lfobbes in his principle 
of authority and the weight he lays on war, his doctri* e of causation calls 
to miaii that^f Malebranche, whom be also mentions vith great admiration, 
and indeed follows in his mythico-pantheistism ; thus, e.g. he talks of the 
divine ocean in which at some future time all things and all men will be 
submerged. But he feels that he is here standing on the brink of heresy, 
for he adds at once : “ Je me garde cependant de vouloir toucher k 
la nersonnalit^, sans laquelle rimmortalit<5 n'est ricn ” {Les soMes de SL 
Pdersbeurgy 7 ed. ii. p. 203). 

72, p. 304. Cf. on this question my Psychologischen Unter- 
suchungen (“Uber Wiedcrerkennen, u.s.w.," in the lltrteljahrssckrtft / 
wtss, Philos, xiv. 3, pp. 293-316). When Biran speaks of sensations 
existing outside the ego, he understands by the ego very much what 1 have 
called in my Psychology (v. B. v.) the real ego, i.t. the central and more 
active part of the content of consciousness. There can be no sensations 
outside the '^formal ego" which expresses the unity and interconnection of 
consciousness. 

73. p. 308. On phenomena of concretion, see Philosophic des deux 
AmpdrCs 316 and f. Essai sur la philosophie des sciences (1834), 
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p. Iviii. and f. A. Bertrand {La psychoL de t effort) makea^ a tg^rong use 
, of the term concretion ymin he applies ^^it to an association between two 
different ideas ; Ampere iu>cs the term commemorhtion for such associations/ 
When 1 recognise a tree is a concretion; when 1 see the tireef^d then 
think of the dog which was lying at its foot ^ last time I saw k, it is a com- 
memoration, 1 regret that Amp^re*s exposition was unknown to me wh(.v 
I wrote the chapter on immediate recognition in niy PsychoiogiscJken Untcr- 
suchungen. But it is a great pleasure to me to 6nd what an Wact agree- 
ment tl^TC is between the views we have severally developed. 

74. p. 309. Ampere exaggerates the difference between his theory and 
Kant’s when he attributes to the latter the view t\it\^ations, forms of 
co-ordination, stand in no sort of connection fVilh things-in-then^e^ves. 
Against this see p. 61 of this volume. 

75. p. 312. Jouffroy gives an interesting account of Cousin’s first 

appearance as a teacher of philosophy in his Nouveaux meid:^ges philo- 
sopkiques (2 ( 5 d. pp. 85-95). Kenau {Feuilles dctackees^ 4 6 d. p. 

298 and f.) expresses himself as follows d propos of Cousin and wh^t he 
owes to him; “A travers une foulc de ddfauts, quel haul sentinuint 'de 
I’infini ! quelle vue juste du spontand et de I’lnconscient ! quel accei:^ 
rcligieux, inoui depuis Malebranche, quand il parJe de la raison ! Que li’on 

\:omprcnd bieii les traces que gardC^rent de ce premier enscignement des 
hommes tcl que Jouftroy! Jc connus le cours de 1818 . . , sous les ombrages' 
d’lssy vers 1842. L’inipression fqt sur moi on ne pent pas plus profonde. 
<^’ai la conscience que plusieurs des cadres de mon esprit vi?nTi<^nt de Ih 
. . . M. Cousin a non un de mes p6rcs, mais un des excilatcurs de ma 
pensde.” ^ 

76. p. 318. On the relation between Saint-Simon and school, see 
I’AUl. Janet’s Sixint’Simon et le Saint-Simonisme,, Paris, 1878. In my 
characterisation of Saint-Simon I have been guided chiefly by (iEORGE 
Weill’s Samt-Simon et son ivuvre^ Paris, 1S94, and Chk. Adam’s La 
philosophic en France (Premiere moitic du 19* si6cle), Paris, 1894. For 
the connection between the F’olytcchnic School and Saint-Simonism, cf. 
G. PiNET, “ L'Ecole polylechnique ct le Saint-Simonisme” (/.a 

Paris^ 15 Mai 1894). While Saint-Simon’s works arc not consecutive, and • 
|[phe is constantly breaking fresh ground, his disciples have pil<luced«a con- 
' secutive development of his doctrine in the Doctrine de Saint-Simon 
(1829) edited by Hippolyte Carnot, which reproduces in substance 
Payard^s lectures, and which is anterior in time to Comte’s fantastically extra- 
vagant period which brought about the dissolution of the school. The 
further extension which the doctrine of critical and Organic periods received 
in the Doctrine de Saint-Simon was due, we may safely say, to the influence 
of Auguste Comte’s first important work {Plan des ttmaux scienttfigucs 
neceosaircs potfy rtorganiser la socicte^ 1822). Although Comtc^still called 
himself a pupil of Saint-Simon at this time, he was really quite emancipated. 
Stuart Mill, in his Autobiography, gives an interesting account of the way 
in which the Saint -Simonian doctrine of critical and organic periods 
affected him. The whole doctrine, as has been already shown, was first 
promulgated by Kant and Fichte ; they were the first thinkers to see that 
criticism and revolution had conquered ; but they also realised that history 
could not yet have said its last word. The same thought may be detected 
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in KousseiiU aftd Lessing ; Lessing^s Education^ cf the Human Race was, 
indeed, a fa^urite book in^Saint-Simoni:*! circles. 

.•. 77.^ P. Comte's pupils go a step beyond their masted for they 

•maintain tl^t it was Saint-Simon who learnt from ^mte rather than Comte 
from Saint- 5 iiffon. Littr^ Auj^esie Cante et la philosophic positive^ 2 ed. 
p»fO and f. Robinet, Notice sur Paruvrc ct sur la vie tf Aussie Comtc^ 
2 6cL pp. 139.J Even if — ^ is only natural — Saint-Simon was influenced by 
the talented hunger men who co-operated with him, yet there can be no 

• doubt that he had devel«^ed his leading idea before he entered inttP rcla- 
» lions with Comte. Pfiority in the idea of a positive philosophy which was 

to be the new spMual power, so necessary after the critical and rcvolu- 
tionarji apriocj^, cannot be denied to Saint-Sirnon. As Georgics Weill 
' (Saint-Simon ei son av/tw, pp. 208-210), who has put this fact beyond 
question, rightly remarks it does not in the least detract from the very great 
signiftcancetof Ct^nte. • 

78. p. J25. In place of the term^perfectioning ” Comte afterwards 
(Cours fie p/u'losopliic positive^ 2 <^d. iv. pp. 262-264) substitutes “develop- 
ment/* hncausc the word “ perfectioning ** might be taken to imply an 
ethical estimation. 

7 ^ P- 328. In a letter to Stuart Mill of June 27, 1S45, he says: 
“ Le trouble a consist <5 en insomnie? opinioniitrcs, avee mtMancoIie douce, 
mais intense, el ojjpression ])rofondc, longtemps meU^e d'une extreme 
faiblcsse.” He connects this attack with the 6ict that a few days before 
he had bej^ flic composition of his new work, and adds : “ IJctiscmble dc 
^ma composition aura beaucoup i\ cette pthiode cxccptionneHc oil ma 

meditation Ptail loin d’eprouver Tatonie de ma mobilite.'* 'J'lie following 
year, after the dii|ith of Clotildo dc Vaux, he confessed that his feeling for 
her had contributed to bring about the crisis (Lc tires d' Auguste Comte tl 
Stuart Mill ^ p. 4*J and f.). The husbaml of Madame Clolilde dc Vaux 
had been condemned to hard labour for life for a shameful crime ; his wife, 
however, regarded their marriage as indissoluble ; hence her relations with 
Comte never passed beyond those of an intimate friendship. 

8#. p. 330. Of die t>NO most famous works on Cojm*#^, written by his 
pupils, that of Littre maintains that Comte’s real sigmih .ince terminated 
with the pfiblicatfbn of his Cours de Philosophic positii>Cy wliilo in Koblnet’s 
work Xhe Polilique Posilhfc is regarded as forming the real close, and Littre 
is attacked as an ungrateful and uncomprehending deserter. — It goes without 
saying that Stuart Mill only acknowledged Comte's fust period. In his 
Auguste Comte and Positivism {1^6 Mill gives an interesting apprecia- 
,lion of both stages of Comte's teaching. 'I’he split occasioned by Littn$ 
was afteiywards reproduced within the circle of “orthodox” positivists. Some 

* of them, with Lafittk at their head, held that the positivijuic priesthood 
must work thofugh the intelligence on the heart, while otners, with the 
English Congreve at their head, held that positivism, like Christianity in its 
time, must conquer by direct appeal to the proletariate and to women, i,c. 

*that the heart can be immediately appealed to, w'ithout using the intelligence 
as an intermediary. See on this point Caird, The Social Philosophy 
a$id Religion of Comte^ p. 171 and f., Glasgow, 1885. 

^ 81, p. 335. Cours de philosophic positive^ 2 < 5 d. \'i. p. 612. “Kant 

a rdellement m^rit^ une etemellc admiration cn teniant, le premier, 
d*^chapp«r dire&ement k I’absolu philosophique par sa cel^bre conception 
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(le la double h Ig (ois objective et subjective, qui ixidiquq,un si juste 

sentiment de la saine philosophpe.’' Cf. Discours sur pontiff 

p. 24. Cat/chisme posUivisU^ 2 ^d. pp. 8 and 150. Com^ once c^- 
fessed that he had ne^er read Kant’s chief work. But he had long >agOMi 
learnt to know the ideas it contained at second hand. In a^tfinr to Valat, 
written on November 3, 1824, he says that Kant’s system contains 
very good things, together with a mass of extrajfaganccs,” and he protests 
against the acceptance of Cousin’s exposition of Kant’s teach&g. * ** Cousfin 
est bun loin de comprendre la ptTrtee des id^es^m^res du philosophe de ^ 
Koenig sberg.” Nevertheless he reckons Kant herh as belonging to the > 
metaphysical stage, and draws a parallel between his relation to Kant’s 
philosophy and Galilei’s relation to the peripatetic physics. The Qp]|r work 
of Kant with which he was directly acquainted was the small treatise Idee 
su eiften aU^emdnen \VeIt{;e\thichte^ which his friend Gustave d’Eichthal 
translated for him (1834), and which he /greatly admired. ^ Had he become 
acquainted with it six or seven y^rs earlier, he says, it would ^have saved 
him the trouble of writing his treatises of the years 1820 and 1822 
(Letter to Eichthal, December 10, 1824). % 

82. p. 343. Comte touches on the question of the possibility of 

introspection, for the tirst time in his lj:iirc^ d Valat^ p. 89 (September 
24, 1819). In his essay entitled Examen du traiti^ de Broussais sur 
I’invitation” (1828), (reprinted in the interesting collection, Opuscules de 
philosophic soaalcy Pans, 1883, which contains all Comte’s most important 
work pievious to the publication of his Cours de philosophie^ositive) he 
commends Broussais for his polemic against introspection, and remarks 
A man lan obser\'C his feelings, if they are not too violent, Ibecause they 
arc not dependent on the same organ as observation ; but his own intel- 
lectual activity no man can observe for, if so, ob 5 er\'cr and object would be 
identical, and who, in that case, w^ould conduct the observation ? The reason 
why subjective psychology has gained so many adherents in the last ten 
years (1818-28) is, he thinks, owing to Condillac’s and Helvetius’ apt 
criticism ot ideology’, which rcgaids our knowledge as nothing but the pro- 
duct of external inducnccs, and [xiys no attention whatever to the nci|gssj{>^ 
of including inner dispositions in our consideration ; but this criticism w'as 
urged with more weight by Bonnet and Cabanis, and sfill more by Gall 
and Spurzheim {Opuscules^ pp. 293-296). In the Cours de philoscphie 
positive (i. p. 33, f., iii. p. 564, iv. p. 60^, 2 ed.) he repeats his polemic 
against introspection, remarking at the same time that an elementary 
analysis is not applicable to the most complicated of all phenomena. He 
gives a practical proof of his assumption that feeling can be introspiected in 
a letter to Valat, in which he analyses the motives which underlie his 
activities^ as ^an author (September 28, 1819). With reference to the 
vrhole question, sec my Ps^cho/oj;y^ 1. 8. ^ 

83. p. 345. In answer to Mill, when the latter had told him that he 
had decided to write a book on political economy, Comte says that although 
political economy is really a part of sociology yet it may sometimes 
useful to treat it separately, especially when undertaken by any one with 
as good a head as Mill, l^i/res 1 Shear/ MiU^ pp. 231 and 1 , 254 and f. 
Cf. on the other hand Cours de la philosopkie positive^ 2 dd. iv. p« 355.* 
** Toutc ^tude isol6e des divers ^l^ments sociaux est done, par la nature 
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de la science, dlsentieilement st^ril^ k Texample economic politique* 

f&t-elle m^me mieux culti^e.” • 

84. p. ^6. Cfl Cours de la philosopkie pan/iviy 2 dd. fV* p. 392. 

Also LeUms d Stuarf Milly p. 121. Cette liable ^cole, qui . . . fut 
ceftainemoit^a plus avano^ de toutes celles du dernier si^cle,” p. 275 ; 
^•8*est r< 5 cole ^cossaise ct non, comme beaucoup d’autres, k T^cole 
germanique, J|ue j’ai dd Ig premiere rectification des graves aberrations* k 
la fois itkoraffs et intellcctuelles, propres k ce qu’on nppellc Tecole frani^aise; 
je n’qublierais jamais combien ma prop^ Evolution a dtd d’abord reievable 
surtout k quelques lumineuses inspirations de Hume et d’Adam Smith.” 
(By the Scotch BChool” Comte evidently means the whole tendency initiated 
by Shaftesbtgy and Hutchison, and not what is more generally called the 
.Scotch School,” ?>. Reid and his followers.) Perhaps I may be allowed 
to remark here that the fundamental conception on which all my ethical 
writings a^ basttd grew up in mii^ chicBy while I was engaged in a 
study of 4^omte, as my treatise, Dte G^ndlage der humanm Etkih 
(German translation, p. testifies. 

85. 354. Hence it is not correct to say with Kiorentimo Manuale 
di storia della filosofia^ p. 581, 2 ed. Napoli, 1887, that Comte paid at* 
tentiflu to the reciprocal relation between objects only, not to that between 
object and subject. It is indeed frue that he has not drawn conclusions 
from the latter relation. 

86. p^ 56. Sec on this point Politique Positive^ iv. pp. 187, 233 and 
f. ; Cat/enf^nt positiviste^ pp. 165 and f., 222. In hi.s later period Comte 
set about another characteristic alteration in his classification. He sums 
up in a seflts of (15) propositions the most general principles of positive 
philosophy, and calls this ** systematisation of positive dogma,” phiiosophie 
premilre. He borrowed the name from Bacon. Following on this comes 
Philosopkie seconde, />, the series of the seven fundamental sciences, 
which are again subdivided into two groups, i.e, phiiosophie natnrclle (the 
first five sciences), and philosophic morale (the last two sciences), Politique 
Positive^ iv. p. 226. In the Cat/ch, Pos. (p. 167 and f.) he speaks 
gather differently, classing Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics and Chemistry 
together as Cosmology^ while Biology, Sociology (in the n.^rrower sense) and 
Ethics together form Sociology. 

87. p. 368. In his treatise on Bentham {Dissertations and Discussions^ 

I.), where the expression quoted in the text occurs, Stuart Mill says: 
** Bentham’s idea of the world is that of a colloction of persons pursuing 
each his separate interest or pleasure, and the prevention of whom from 
jostlir^g one another more than is unavoidable, may be attempted by hopes 
and fears derived from three sources — the law, religion, and public 
opinion ” (p. 362). ^ ^ 

• 88. p. 36S. By distinguishing between the motive oT the estimation 

and the motive of the action, I have attempted to avoid the difficulty which 
arises for Bentham when the question as to the foundation of the principle 
of utility has to be faced (cf. my Ethik^ chap. iii. 1-2, 18. 

89. p. 377. Cf. J. H. Newmann, Apologia pro vita sua^ p. 10, 
London, 1879; see also L. £. Floystkup, Den Anglokatholske Bevdgelse 
i dei nitUnde Aarhundrede (The Anglo-Catholic Movement in the Nine- 
teenth C^enturv), pp. 28, 30, Kopenhagen, 1891, and George Worley, 
The Catholic flewval 0/ the Nineteenth Century^ pp. 45-51, London, 1894. 
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The best place, perhafs^ to get a bi^fi^s-eye view of Coiieridge’s philo- 
sophical ideas is his work entitled* Church and ^tate. Appei^ix B gives 
his doctrirfe of reason and the understanding, and Appendix ^ discusses . 
his relation to older phipsophers. In the Biographia Litterarj^^ i, chap. « 
12, he clothes his ideas in ScheUing’s terminology, anth makes very 
extensive use of Schelling’s own statements. 

90. p. 378. Cf. the characterisation of Qirlyle by iTlthey in the 
Archiv fur Ccsch. dcr Philos, iii. p. 263. Dillhcy has collcwd from the 
Carlylw papers edited by Froude ''everything which sheds light 0^ the 
course of his development. 

91. p. 388. In my treatise on Recognition Uber'^Viedererkennen, ’ 
etc., Vierfc/jahrsschr. /. ndssensch. Phil, xiv.' p. 189,) I ^^'lve ©pointed 
out that Hamilton rendered valuable service to the doctrine of associa- 

' tion by his “ law of redintegration.” Among older authors, in addition 
to Kant .and I'ries, Beneke {Psj^fhol, SkiszeUy i. p. 382 arid f.), and 
Chr. Wolff ( Verminftige Geddnkeh von Gotty der IVeli und ^ der Seele 
dcs Menschctiy 238) deserve mention here. Hand lion may have been 
accpiainted with both thcbC works. Among Hamilton's pupds and 
critics there have been many discussions as to what was his exact con- 
ception of our knowledge of the so -called primary' qualities of things 
(/>. extension and form) ; is it deterniined by the nature of the subject ? 
or are we here able to know things as they arc in themselves ? 
Stuart Mill (in his Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy) 
points out a contradiction between Hamilton’s teaching on thisk point and 
his doctrine that all knowledge is relative, conditioned by the relation 
between subject and object. Mansels (Philosophy of the Londitionedy 
London and New York, 1866, p. 84) and Veitch’s (Hamiitony Edinburgh 
and London, 1882, p, 179) view of their master’s teaching is that we have 
a relative knowledge of the primary qualities ; so that these qualities are 
only ** ])rimiiry ’’ in comparison to the secondary, generally called sense- 
qualities. (IroiuJK OHcriT. (Minor Worh\ p, 293) opinc.s that Hamilton 
changed his point of view with regard to this question, so that in the notes 
to his ediiion of Reid’s w^irks a knowledge of primary qualities-in-tfcem-. 
selves is assumed, while formerly he had only assumed a rdativc know'- 
ledgc. As Hamilton’s edition of Reid’s works is not in the Copenhagen 
Library I cannot express an opinion on this point. 

92. p. 391. Cf. Masson, Recent British Philosophy y 3rd ed., London, 
1877, p. 252 and f. Edinburgh Reidcu'y July 1884, p. 218. 

93. p. 365. Among them was one whose early development and early 
matured learning is at least equally remarkable. I refer to William 
Rowan Hamilton (born 1805, died 1865) (not to be confused with the 
philosopher, William Hamilton) chiefly famous for his discoveries in optics 
and mathematics. At the age of three he could read and reckon ; at four' 
he had a sound knowledge of geography ; a year later he was able to 
translate from the Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and was on intimate terms 
with Homer, Milton and Drydcn ; .at eight he read Italian and French, 
and improvised Latin poems j before he had reached his tenth year he 
studied Arabic and Sanskrit^ and in his thirteenth year he compiled a 
Syriac Gramnnar. And all this without any injury to his bodily or mental 
health. He assimilated everything without any trouble, an^d with perfect 
comprehension. He was endowed with a keen poetic mse, ^ was a 
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friend of NV^:dswortb an% himself wrote beauuftil poems. From his* 
ninth year was an accomplished swii^er, s<f tnat his physical develop* 
ment was hot neglected May 3, 1883). When we compare his 

development with that of Mill's, and the education of these two with that 
of- other nhitfren, w*^ cannot help being struck \mh the great differences 
^ween the original groundwork on which education has to build. 

94. p. 40 1. Cf. Stuart Mill’s Autobio^-apky. Bain’s Joh$i Stuart 

Mill (pp. iJI-174) contaftis sm interesting study of llie relation between 
Mill and his wife, based on the evyence of various witnesses, jpid on 
psyc 4 )ological mvestigafion. Theodor Gomterz {John Stuart Mill: ein 
NackruJ p. 18, J^’ien, 1839) describes a visit to Stuart Mill in his home. 
Mill’s wife took part in conversation, interjecting sometimes “a few 
brillianfly wflty words *’ ; and even when the conversation pa.sscd into the 
purely philosophical sphere, her ‘‘almost dcyoiitly listening husband turned, 
to her fo{ her. opinion which ^shc expressed in clear and well-clioscn 
language.’* * * 

95. p.*'402. See Memories of Old J^'n'ends from the Journals of 
Caroling Fox^ edited by Horace S. Pym (Taiichnit/ edition, Leijizig, 1881), 
i. p. 150 and f. ; ii. p. 218 and f. (cf 77, 143). These journals give us a 
mos^ interesting insight into the intellet'lual life of a number of the most 
distinguished English thinkers, {)»ots, and men of science. 'I'hrough a 
number of years Caroline Fox wrote down every evening all that she 
renxembered of the sayings of the leading spirits who frequented her 
father’s hwsc;,^ 

96. p. ^05. In my book, Den rni^elshe Filosoji i vor Tut^ Kjdbcnhavn, 
J^ 47 i P’ niy criticism of Mill — by which criticism I still abide — led 
me to speak of him in depreciatory terms, which I should now no longer 
use, and which arc cut out in the German translation {Ehilcitunyi in die 
en^lisc'he Philosophie unserer Zeity translated by Dr. H. Kiirellcr, Leipzig, 
1889); moreover, * they are refuted by Mill’s posthumous essays on the 
philosophy of religitm which had not then appeared. A renewed study of 
Mill and of his writings has still further increased my admiration for him. 

^7. p. 41 r. This circular reasoning was empha.sis?.d very strongly by 
Stanley Jj^vons in his unfinished work, Jixaminutt, v of J, .V. MilPs 
Philosopfiyy wl»ch was interrupted by his death. .See Pure Loj^r and other 
Minor WorH^ London, 1890, p. 254 and f. Jevons’ triiicisin of Mill on 
this point is valid, but he proceeds to draw from it unw.-irranted generalisa- 
tions as to Mill’s significance as a thinker altogether. See also Arne 
LocHEN’s Om Stuart-MifPs Ijogik (On the Logic of Stuart- Mi 11 ), p. 165 
and f., Kristiana and Kopenhagen, 1885. Jevons’ criticism had already 
been published in the Contemporary Revieio^ 1877-79, ibat Ldcheii could 
make use of it. Lochen’s work, however, is rirh in interesting and instriic- 
^tive obsen^ations and investigations, and contains a valuable study of MiH’s 
logic and theory of knowledge. 

98. p. 412. I took this as the basis of my criticism of .Mill’s theory 
of knowledge in my earlier exposition. .See Einlei/un^ in die enj^f FhiL 

(German translation, Leipzig, 1893). 

99. p. 416. In my Psychologic in Umrissen auf Grundla^e der Erfah^ 
(second German edition, Leipzig, 1893) I have attempted to make 

the “ uniting principle ” my central point of view, and to show how the laws 
of asso^ationf as well as those of sensations, can be traced back to this 
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' principle which, under t|^e name of synthesis,” was alreac^^ enmloyed by 
Kant as the basis of his'cdnceptton of consciousness, Hende 1 nave been 
astonished to 6nd myself frequently described, uKdiout any qualification, as 
an adherent of the En&^ish school. Thus e.g, Paul QxViV^ {Primer ' o/\ 
Philosophy^ Chicago, p. 17S) classes me amon^** thosq^^chologisfei 
who believe that the doctrine of association offers a key to all the problems 
of mind.” Wundt {Physiohgische Psychologies fourth editi^ ii. p, 482 
Leipzig, 1893) mentions me among the inquirers^hrho hold all mental 
proces^ses can be deduced from asscriation.” As early as xscf Einkitung in < 
die englische Philosophic (1874) I criticised the* association*psychology, 
i,e. the view which makes independent sensations and i^eas thb Reals ” 
of consciousness, and regards association as an external union, inessential 
to the sensations and ideas themselves. And throughoift m^ whole 
psychology a criticism of this ^conception may be discovered, united, it is 
true, with an attempt to preserve the truths to the discovery pi which it 
has contributed. At the sap*'' tk.*e I ^old that we csih only hope to 
correct the association -psychology by a careful inquiry intd our own 
latent assumptions, and not by positing a special faculty of thouj^jif or an 
apperception,” which is to take the place of associations. Cf. my treatise 
“ Uber Wiedererkennen,” etc. ( Vierteljahrsschrift / wissenschaftL Philo- 
sophies xiii. pp. 420-424 and ids xiv. pp*. 191-205). 

100. p. 432. A general view of the attempts to construct a philosophy 
of religion both before and after Mill’s time in England is given by O. 
pFLKiitRKKR, Dic Efthoickclung dcr proti'stantischcn Theologie A: Deutsch- 
land seit Kant und in Grosshritannien seit 182$^ Freiburg, f39i. (But ' 
the exposition of Mill’s views here given is not adequate. Pfiei^;ftror makes 
a bad historical blunder on p. 407, where he speaks of Hamilton, who had 
died nine years before the publication of Mill’s Examination,” answering 
Mill’s attack 1) 

Toi. p. 440. 1 have given a more detailed biographical account and 

characterisation of Darwin in a popular work, Charles Darwin^ Kjhben- 
havn, 1889 (Gennan translation, 1895). A few paragraphs from this little 
book have l>ccn incorporated in the text. The chief source is TkeJUfe 
and Lettcfs of Charles Dantfiny including an aulodiqgraph^al ch^ef^ 
edited by Francis Darwin, London, 1887. w ^ ' 

102. p. 449. It is not impossible that this utterance was 'pitm^ed 
by the memory of the well-known scene which took place between Huxley 
and the Bishop of Oxford (see Life and LettcfSs ii. pp. 320-322), only 
that Huxley preferred the monkey as ancestor not to a savage, but — to the 
Bishop of Oxford ! 

103. p. 449. Cf. my comments on the relation between Darwinism 
and ethics in my Gmndlage der humanen Etkik (Deutsche Ob.), pp. 18- 
2a, and 'm the iitislr Undersogelseny pp. 17-23, Kopenhagen, 1891. 

104. p. 452. In my account of SpenceFs life and mental develop*^ 
ment, I have chosen my material from passages in his own writings (more 
especially from the interesting discussions in his essay on The ClassiJkaUon 
of tiie Sciences^ with reasons for dissenting fi^om the Philosophy of M. 
ComtCs 3rd cd. pp. 31, 34, 36), from a short biography of Spencer, written 
with his assistance, by Prof. Youmans, published in an American journal 
{The Popular Scieme Monihlys March 1876), and from a speech of You- 
tnan’s contained in the report of a dinner given in Spencer’s 4 ^oin;jit New 
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York in 1 882.* [^Htrbert S^mcef on tho AmmcoM ami tke Americans on ^ 
Herbert SfmcA’^ New York, 1882, ^p. 68-76.) * 

« X05. p, 458. This seolion of the Fmt Principles should be compared 
with Principles of Sociology^ part iii. (Ecclesiastical lnsHtuiions\ chap. xvi. 
*( Religious i|i^spcct 4 hid Prospect). \ 

yo6. p. 461. I brought forward this objection in my Einleitung in 
dfe engiiscke ^Mlosophie unseren Zcit (of w'hich the Danish original 
appeal^ in Jp 74 )« PP* < 5 ^ ^nd f., 170, 188 and f. 

I 107. p. |o6. I drew Spencer’s attjgntion to these contradiction| in a 
private letter of 1876, afld in his answer he gave the explanation given in 

* the text, and stated t^t they had hitherto escaped his attention. 

1 08. p. 466. ^Cf, First Principles^ 3rd ed. p. 3x8. “Though evolu- 
^ tion oT fhe leirious product of human activities cannot be said directly to 

exemplify the integration of matter and dissipation of motion [which 
Spencer believes to take place in every evolution, since the parts which 
form the wfiole Ibse their own tnt>tion«i«i sfi^doing] yet they exemplify it 
indirectlyi^^ib, 391). **The phenomena subjectively known as changes in 
consetousnesfs are objectively known as nervous excitations and discharges, 
which science now interprets into modes of motion ” (Principles of Psycho- 
logy, ^d ed. i. p. 508). “ Though the development of mind itself cannot be 

explained by a series of deductions, from the Persi.stencc of Force, yet 
it remains possible that its obverse, the development of physical changes 
in a physical organ, may be so explained.” 

109, p» 4 j6. * I urged this objection against Spencer’s theory of 
I knowledge ¥n my Einleitung etc., pp. 222-224. In my Psychology (2nd 

ed.), pp. 48^-487 I have discussed the subject again. 

no. p. 481. An interesting critique of Spencer’s sociology is given 
by ^MILE DUKlCHEtM: l)e la division du travail social^ pp. 218-247, 
Paris, 1868. 

in. p. 483. See in relation to the difficulties attending a scientific 
ethic my Etiske Undcrsogelsen (chap, i.) and the first chapter of my 
EthiE 

112. p. 487. In the concluding section of my Emleitung in die 

* engliSchc Philosophic unseren Zeit^ pp. 243-249, Leip? 1889, I have 
alluded tg the gork of Hoolc, J evens, Sidgwick and sc\\‘i"il others whom 
I must here omit. 

113. p. 493. On the “period of great discoveries” at the end of the 
preceding century see Rasmus Pedkrsen, Planlcrties Ndringsstojfer^ 
Historisk Indledning (Plant-food, Historical Introduction), p. 44 and f. 
Kjobenhavn, 1883. 

114. p. 494. For an account of vitalism in its different forms sec 
Louis Peisse, La Midecine et les MMccins^ i. pp. 226-297, Paris, 1857. 

must be clearly understood that what is meant by vitali^ here is th« 
tendency to explain vital phenomena by the assumption of a “vital force ’ 
—not the assertion that there is much in vital phenomena which, up to the 
, present time, has not been explained cither by physical or chemical causes. 

1 1 5. p. 495. Cf- Mayer’s Jcller to Gricsinger, July 20, 1844. 
“WTien I say heat is transformed into motion and the reverse, I do not 
mean that there is any quantitative relation between heat and motion 
when transformed into one another” (Klcinen Schriflen und Briefe von 
ROBERT^AYEib * Hcmusgegcb. von Weyranjj, p. 225, Stuttgart, 1893). 
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1 16. p. 496. “ If the resistance to electrolysis which is^ver and above 

that due to chepiical chfinge were noir accounted for elsewheife, it mmld 
prove the^ annihilation of a part* of the power yf the ciraat^ without a$^ 
corresponding effect. We shall see that this is not the ^ase^ut that iir 
the evolution of heat, ^vhen the excess of existence tfkes an e^act' 

equivalent is restored ” (Joule, “ On the Heat evolve^ during the Electjj^y- 
sis of Water, 1843. Scientific Papers^ i. p. 115,^. ]^doO)'iS84.) “we 
might reason^ a priori, that absolute destruction ef Uvin^torce cannot 
possihH take place^ because it is manifestly absurd to suppose that the . 
powers with which God has endowed Matter can 1 >e destroyed . . but 
we are not left with this argument alone, decisive as it must be to 
every unprejudiced mind” (Joule, “Matter, Living Forc^land Heat” 1847. 
Scientific Papers i. p. 269). Joule’s standpoint docs not diftwr in principle 
from that of Mayer’s and (J^olding’s. With regard to the latter cf. a 
sentence in his Undcrsbgchc om de almindclige Nuturkrafter og deres 
gensidige AfhCingighed (An _ inv rtigtitlon into the unrtrcrsal forces of 
Nature and their reciprocal dependence.) Videnskabernirs Selskabs 
Skriften, Kemte Kakke. Naturv, mathem. Abth. ii. p. 129.) “JThe idea 
that a force could disappear into the corporeal without reappearing as an 
efficient cause seems to me contrary to reasonP 

117. p. 497. Mayer, Kleincrc S^hrifien ttnd Priifcy pp. 339 and f., 
460. Die Mechanik dcr IVtirmCy 3. Ausg., p. 356 and f. Golding, jVatur- 
^ndenskabclige Petragtninger otter Slagtskabet me Hem det aandelige Lii*s 
Virksomheder <g de uilmindelige Natuiknftcr (Scientific obsu%vations on 
the relation between the activities of conscious life and the unhersal forces 
of Nature) (Oversigt over det kgl. danske Videnskabenj|;:S Selskabs 
Forliandlinger, 1856), pp. 155-166. Joule, Scientific Papers^ i. pp. 269, 
273. As regards Mayer, it seems from his lecture at Innsbruck {Die 
Mech, d. Wiirmc^ p. 357) that he did not believe in any interruption in the 
series of material phenomena, but that, he assumed a parallelism between 
mental happenings and happenings in the brain. 

118. p. 517. On Lotze’s hesitation on this iH>int see Max Wentschejr, 

Lotscs Gottesbegriff und dessen meUiphysische Begnindungy pp. 19-29, 
Hiille, 1893. * ‘ ' 

1 1 9. j). srS. In a treatise entitled tuHkarom ffJtoch^imlighel 
/ kritisk belysning (Lol/c's ideas on time and temporality in the light of 
criticism) Rkinhold Geijkr draws attention to the differing stan< 4 >oints 
Lolze seems to have adopted with regard to the absolute validity of time. 
In my essay on “ Lotze og den svenske Filosofi ” (“ Lotze und die schwe- 
dische Philosophic”) (German translation in the Philos, Monatsch, 1890) 1 
referred with approval to the explanation given by my Swedish colleague, 
although I myself entertained a different conception of the problem. The 
matterj^ howe1C;r, apjxjars to be rather different from what Geijer, and 
with him, thought there was reason to believe. According to the statements 
made by Kichakd Falckenuerg in his article “ Die Entwickelung der 
Lotzeschen Zcitlehre ” {Zeilschriff fur Philosopkie und philosophisehe ^ 
Ktitiky Hand 10$), the Grttndsiigc tier Metaphysik which appeared after 
Lotze’s death was written in the year 1865 ; if this be so the chief 
reason for believing that it was only towards the end of his life that he disputed , 
the reality of time disap|>ears. If in earlier writings he speaks of the time 
relation without qualihcation, as though it had absolu^ va]ij|ity, this, 
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according to ^alckenberg, is a justifiable use of popular ideas, where the 
context does not demand a more ixact jray of speaking. « Loire’s definitive 
tonception was unfoldecPin the Drei Bucher der Metaphysik and 

the Grun^uge der Religionsphilosaphie (1875-^0), according to which 
successiois> ip valid ^of ^ite beings, while the^Deity is exalted above 
al^femporal difieiepces. His earliest exposition (given in the Meiaphystk, 
i84i).does |hot introduce this distinction, which certainly does not shed 
any light the qu&tion (^although the psychological distinction 
between succession apd the abstract form of time is defensilje). 1 
am %s unable as my Swedish colleague to read any meaning into the 
expression ^^eless happening and working” {Grundxuge tier Meta- 
physii:^^% 58). My German colleague, on the other hand, thinks it 
expresses a Significant idea. 

120. p. 519. Cf. my Psychology (English translation, pp. 54-70) and 
my article on Psychical and^ Physical Activity ” ( Vierteljahrsschr / 
wissenschaftL Philos, \v, p. 249 and f.). Iro interesting to remember that 
in his earner period, Leibniz, the founder of metaphysical idealism, main- 
tained #s emphatically as Spinoza that the dualism, spirit-m<itter, is only 
actually and not logically necessary, Philos. Schr. ed. Gerhard t, i. pp. 237, 
242,^268. Cf. Luuwig Stein, Ijcibniz und Spinosa^ pp. 93 and f. 
S. Mandl {Kritische Ihitrage ztn 'Metaphysik Lotzes^ p. 55, Bern, 1895), 
arrives at a result similar to my own to Lotze’s standpoint in the philosophy 
of religion. 

131 . f. 5c I. See on this point Rcinhold Geijer, Hermann Lotzes liira 
on rummef” (H. Lotze’s Doctrine of Space), {^Nyt svensk tids.Kkn/fy 1880) 
and Darsftcllung und Kritik der Lotzeschen Lehre von den Lokalzeichen ” 
{^Pkilosophische MonatshcftCy 1885). Cf. my article “ Lotze og den svenske 
Filosofi” (Germsih translation in the Philos, Monatsk. 1890), and my 
Psychology (English translation, pp, 190-205). 

122. p. 522. Microcosm y Hk. III. chap. i. (English trans.). “Why, 
then, should not an atom of the nervous system eciually be able to exert 
impact and pressure on the soul, or the soul on it ; seeing that closer scrutiny 
disGUvers ordinary impiTct and pressure to be not a men. is to the effect, but 
only the pi^rceptible form of a far more subtle pi cess between the 
element* ? ” • 

,123. p. 524. \ Lotzes tnet(iphy:^ischer Scclenbegriffy 

Halle, 1890, pp. 46 and f. ; 73. Max Wentschlr, lutzes Gottesbegriff 
und dcssen metaphysische Begrundungy pp. it /ind f. Halle, 1893. The 
relation of opposition in which, in spite of many points of contact, Lotze’s 
conception had, from the beginning, stood to Herbarl’s conception likewise 
shows that Lotze’s line of thought suffered no radical change with the course 
of years. Cf. on this point Max Nath, Die Psychologic Hermann Loises 
min ihrem Verhdltniss su Herbarty Halle, 1892. Lotze’s optimism is closely 
connected with his ethical monism. Aithougfh he himself often refers to the 
reality of physical and moral evil as a hindrance to the working out of his 
world-conception, yet an otherwise favourable critic has reproached him for 
lack of interest in “the fundamental dogma of all religions, the atone- 
ment," because he did not pay sufficient attention to evil. G. VoRBRODT, 
Prinsipien der Elhik und Religionsphilosophie Loisesy p. 97, Dessau und 
Leipzig, 1891. 

1241 p. S%6. A. Elsas : Zum Andenken Gustav Theodor FechnerSy 

VOL. II 2 Q 
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(Grenzbote, i888). J. p. Knutze, G. Th, Fechner^ ein^ideuisches Ge^ 
Uhrtenleben^ Leipijg, 1892" Unf<^unafely I was not able to make use of 
K. Lass WITZ’S book, Gustav Theodor Fechmr^ (Frommann’s Klasslkep 
der Philosophie). ^ 

125. p. 529. In my earlier exposition (‘‘Phil^ophy iiT) fcermany,” 

1892) 1 was misled by some utterances in Zendavesta (ii. pp. 352 and^ 
into supposing that Fechner assumed reciprocal action tiftween mind 
and matter. Fechner, however, only intended to point ou^ here how 
import^t it is to change our standp«nt and to discover the formula af the 
reciprocal relation between the two sides. He here, no more than hiter, 
assunies a transition from one side to another. In Elemenien der 
Psychophysiky i. p. 8, he says : “ We call the psychical a function^ tjf the 
physical, depending upon and vice versa^ in so far as a constant relation 
according to law exists, such that from the existence and changes of the 
one we may conclude to those of the other,” Fechner ofteji {e.g^Elemente^ 
i. p. 18, ii. p. 393) use<?the ssw^reiSlbn simultaneous conditions, simultane- 
ous or reciprocal dependence, of this kind of dependence. In ifis opinion, 
changes in the brain, corresponding to psychical activities cannot (^s Lotze 
and the spiritualists think) be regarded as stimuli acting upon the soul 
{Eiemente^ i. p. 18). V 

126. p. 539. On the relation between culture and happiness see my 
Ethiky chap, vii., and my Etiske Undersogelsery chap. ii. 

127. p. 546. Karl Rokit.\nsky’s brilliant essay, “Der selbst£Lndige 
Wert des Wissens ” {Sitsungsberichte tier Wiener Akadetnie^ T867) did 
not, it is true, appear till a year after the History of Afateria/iJh y but as 
early as 1862, he had pointed out in a speech, that Kant’s idealism is the 
true consequence of scientific thought. Cf. Th. Meynert, JCari RokU- 
ansky^ ein Nachruf (Collection of popular scientific lectures, Wien and 
Leipzig, 1892, pp. 76 and f.) HELMHOLTZ, too (in his Physiologischen 
Optik^ 1867, pp. 443 and f.) maintains that, in the last instance, it is 
unjustifiable to attribute to our ideas anything but a practical and symbolic 

.'ilidity. The physiologist, A. FiCK {^IJie Welt als Vorstellungj Wurzburg, 
1870) arrives at a similar result. • 

128. p. 546. Max Heinze has drawn attention to ^his in hi/ 
interesting essay, “ Der idealismus Friedrich Albert Langes •( 

schri/t fur luissensch. PhiL i. pp. 185-185). 

129. p. 547. Cf. my Psychology^ English translation, pp. 275 and f. 
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Continuity, principle of, 56 f, 1 27 f. 555 ; 
cf. 341 f. 539 

Contradiction, principle of, 43 ; law of, 15 
Copernican, principle, 45 f, 58, 60, 75, 
435 . 492 

Cosmolo^, speculative, Kant *8 critique 
. of, 63 ff ; cosmological proof, 67 f 
Cousin, 31 1 f, 344 

Critical philosophy, Bk. vii ; in England, 
385-393 ; recent, 541-563 
“Critique of Pure Reason,** 37, 50 ff; 
“Critique of Practical Reason,*’ 38, 
82 ff ; “ Critique of Judgment,” 104 ff 
Crtisius, 15 
Cusanus, 35, 3S8 
Czolbe, H., 504 ff 

Damiron, 314 

Darwin, Charles, life and works, 43S ff ; 
theory, 440 ff ; views on ethics, 447 ff ; 
^so 169, 233, 4X5 ff, 457 f, 468, 506 

K 536 

Deduction, objective, 55-58, 123, 127; 

subjective, 50-55, 123, 242 
Descartes, 44. I 54 . 172, 333 . 520 ff, 

545 ; see also Cartesian 
Deiissen, P., 580 

Development, Kant's view of, 76 f; 
Schelling’s 168 f ; HegePs. 184 ; 
Comte’s, 351 ; philosophy of, Bk. ix. 
C., 537 ff 


Dialectical method, Hcj^fl’s^ 156, 175, 
(178, 180-183; Schlmcmaqier’s, 202 
ff; Kierl^wurd’s “qualitative” dia- 
lectic, 285 ff ^ 

Diderot, 321 h ^ 

Dilthey, 194, 5691 578, ^8- 0 
Dacia ignarani^^ 25, 388 
Dogmatism, lOmPs conation of,^^ 
45 . 50. 5 f ; Fichte’s, 14? f, 246 
Drobisch, 254, 255 

Dilhring, E., life and workfl^jjv^ ff; 
theory of kifowledge, 554 ff ; coh$^* 
tion of the world, 557 .ff; theory* of 
ethics, 560 f ; also 44.7, 492 

Dumas, 49< ^ • 

Duplizismus^ 167, 567 

Durkheim, E., 591 

Duty, of love and of esteem, 92 f 

41 I * 

Kckermann, 174 
Eclecticism, 15, 312 ^ 

Edelmann, J. C., ii 

Education, Comte on, 322, 35^’; T. S. 

Mill on, 395 ; 11 . S|)encer on, 47^ 

Ego, concept of^, Jacobi’s, Ii8; P'iclite’s, 
,1.148, 153 f; Herbart’s, 249, 251, 
Biran’s, 302 
Elsas, A., 593 

Empiricism, 48, 404, 406 ff, 47A ff, 475 ff 
Energy (force), concept of; 6^f, 87, 403 ; 
consciousness of, 304 ; conservation of, 
464-498, 493-498,' 529. 54-? 

Enfantin, 318 
English school, 361-488 
Enlightenment, philosophy of, in Ger- 
many, 1.17, 35, 38, 49, no f, 113, 
119, 194 f, 215, 294, 317 
Ensc von, 239 
Erdmann, B., 550, 570, 571 
Erdmann, J. E., 1S4, 268, 270, 579 
ICrhard, 123, 239 i ^ 

Eschenmaycr, 170, 236 
Ethics, theory of, Kant’s, {! 1-93 ; .Fichte’s, 
157-161; Hegel’s, 186-189; Schleier- 
macher’s, 205-208 ; Fries’, 243 ; Her- 
bart’s, 257, 258 ; Beneke’s, 261 ; Feuer- 
bach’s, 282 1; Kierkegaard’s, 287 ff; 
Comte’s, 346-351; Bentnam’s, 364-369; 
J. S. Mill's, 417-427 ; Ch, Darwin’s, 
447*451; H. Spencer’s, 482-485; 
Lotze’s, 519; von Hartmann’s, 537- 
540; Lange’s, 548; DUhring’s, 560, 

561 . , 

Evil, problem of, 537 ; nature of, 171 ; 

see Ethics, God 
Evolution, see Development 
Excluded Middle, principle of, 389 
Existence, problem of, 45 ff, 139 ff^ 2^ 
ff, 491 ft; struggle for, 231, 440 if, 
447 A 543 ff 560? 

Experience, 15, 58, 64, 127, 147 f, 250 f, 
410 ff, 475 ff ; see also Empiricism 
Extension, 25, 51 ^ 
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FACULTY^psyoldcaJ, 8, ^ ; of imagina- 
tion, S3, 6o, laS ; of knowledge, 59, 
128, 224 f ; “ prime *’ fiu«ities, 262 
•taith, 10, A4 f, 113, 119 t *97; ela- 
tion .to Infibwledge, 208-213, 247t 27s f, 

•3^ • 

FlUEenberg, 592 

fShner, lue ^d works, 524 ; philo- 

‘^phy, 526 W; psycho-phwics, 528 ff; 
'"neural p^PloBophy, 531 f; also io6- 

Fe&, 15 * 

Feeling, claims of, in Kant, 6 ft, 34 h 
72 f; in HegM, 189; in Schleier- 
m^i^, 1^ ; religious, 20j f, 275 ; in 
Jacobi, 243 ; in llerbart, 255 ; in 
.,€omte, 355 fi in Lotze, 521; of 
‘ sublime and beautiful, 73, 105 f; of 
esteem, 9 j, 151^; “vital feeling,” ^00 
Feuerliach. L., 272-2S3 ; also 173-240, 
269, 2717 551 

Fichte, J. G., life and works, 144 ff; 
theory of knowledge, 153 fl*; of ethics, 
iqa ff ; see also Schelling, Ilcgel, etc., 
SJ! 118, 123. 224. 362, 376, 383 f 
Fichte, junr., 267 t* 

Fiorentino, 587 
Fischer, K., 226, 270 
rioystrup^87 
Foerster, 5J2 • 

Force, 70 ; organic Agrees, 1 14 ; concept 
of, 463 f,#ee Energy 
Form, asoppe^d to matter of knowledge, 
Sof, 61-74 
Fraser, 452 
Frauenstadt, 236, 580 
Freedom, of the will, 65 ; as morality, 
75i tS7» = spontaneity, 87; definition 
of, 88 f ; world of, 104 f ; as a right, 
f, 420 ff ; inner, 258 

Fries, J. F., life and works, 241 ff; 
* theory of knowledge, 246 f ; also 123, 
188, 240, 269 


Galilei, 333 
Gall, 344, 346 
Gauss, 244 
Gcijer, R., 592, 593 
“Genius,” 107, 574 
Germain, Sophie, 310 
God, existence of, 14 f, 34, 43i ^ 95 

98 ff; conception of, in Edelmann, 
II ; Judaic, 22; in Lessing, 24 f; in 
Kant, 65 f, 94 ff, 97 ff? in Herder, 
1 16; in Jacobi, 119; inSchellmg, 171; 
in philosophical theism, 172; inliegel. 
189 f; in Schleiermacher, 204 f; in 
Hcrbart, 509; in Feuerbach, 276 ff; 
in ;Carlyle, 380 ; in Mansel, 391 ; in 
J. S. Mill, 429 f ; in Spencer, 4^ ; « 
Golding and Joule, 491; in Hackel, 
506 f; in Lotze, 519 ; inTechner, 527 f 
Goethe,^nd Rfmantic philosophy, 141 f: 


Schopenlituer, 217 f; also 9, 26. 72, 
114, 174* *83, 362. 378 

Comperz, T., 589 ^ 

Goscnel, 268 
Gbze, 20 
Csreen, 36 ^ 

Griesbach, 220 
Grote, 452, 588 
Grundtvig, 576 
Guizot, 303, 325, 327 
Gwinner, 223 


Hackel, E., 506 f 
Hamann, 111-113; also 80, I14, 131 
Hamilton, Sir William, 3^5 *390; also 
363. 414, 427, 459 
Hanylton, \V. R., 588 ^ 

Happiness, matter of, 75 » In^ 
vidual,^ 4 ; of others, 91; as the 
mortn end, 86, 94 ."41 see also 

Ethics, Pessimism, Utility 
Hartknoch, So 
Hartley, 255, 372, 419, 435 
Hartmann, E. von, life and works, 532 ; 
philosophy and |5sycholo^, 533 n; 
pessimism and ethics, 537 ff. 572 
Harvey, 454 . • 

Hegel, life and works, 174 fr;4nethod, 
ito ff; philosophy of nature, 183 h » < 
philosophy of rights, 186 ff; Post 
Hegeliuns, 266 fl ; also 55, *23, X73» 
261, 427* 47L 549 
Heinze, 594 

Helmholtz, 224, 496, 553. 594 

HeWetius, 316, 368, 372 

Hcrbart, 248-259; also 123, 240 

Herbert »)f Cherbury, 24 

Herder, 1 14-121 ; also 9i 26, 33, 113 

Heredity, theory of, 455* 473 ff 

HerrnhUlcr, .0, I94 f 

Herschel, 408 

Hobbes, ^43* 44®. 545 

lloijcr, 284 

Holberg, 163 

Hdlderlin, 175 f. 505 
Hooktr, 452 

Humanity, religion of, 357 f 
Humboldt, von, 135. 239, 244, 325 
Hume, 8, 17, 25, 34, 35. 4i. 44. 48. 58. 
61, 7*. 73. “3. '*5. 1*7. ‘*9. 

255, 260, 346, 353’ 36* 3^4. j85. 

409, 415 

Hutcheson, 6, 8, 35, #3, 3<>4. 44* * 

Huxley, 44S. 45* 

ffylozoism^ 70 r t 

Hypothesis, Kant*s solar, 70, 43n» 4^7 » 
Darwinian, see Darwin and Spencer ; 
Spinoza*s identity hypothesis, 244 


Idealism, metaphysical, 59, 147 *21, 

246, 516 ff; pure, 60; practical, 75 f; 
ethical 87, as philosophy of person- 
ality, 284 
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fdeas, as elements of psychical litfe, 6 f ; 

^ of reason, 53 f, 57. 62-70, *128, 20^ 
247; practical, 258; association 01; 

«. 17. 255% 307 f. 371 ffj 414 ff. 589^ 

Identity, principle of, 43 ; hypothesis of, 
244; law of, 252 f, 466r522, 528 f, 
544 f. 571 
Ideologists, 301 

Ignorance, I12 ; see Docta Ignorantia 
Illusion, concept of, 1 56 
Imagination, 56, 128, 20S, 431 ; see ' 
Faculty 

Immortality of the soul, 13; personal, 
94 , 195, 523 , 

Imperative, moral, see Kant (ethics) 
Individuality, 120, 159, 196. 207; de- 
velopment of, 419 f I 

Induction, theory of, 392 f, 408 ff, 442 ff 
Industrialism, 315 ff, 323, 

Inertia, law of, 224 

Ingenhouss, 493 

Inherence, problem of, 251 

Intelligible world, 36, 46, 58 f, 81 f, 247 

Introspection, 9, 343 f 

Jaciimann, 32 

Jacobi, F. H., 118-121 ; also 9, 23, 24. 
26, 60, 113, nO, 129, 171, 243, 260 
r Janet, 581, 584 
jevons, S., 486 f 
Jodi, 

jouffroy, T., 3*3 f 
Joule, 465, 496-498 
Judaism, 13 

Kant, Bk. VII. (see Table of Contents) ; 
also 7, 8, 14, ij, 16, 17, 26 ; (influence 
on Romantic philosophy), Bk. VIIL, 308, 
313, 321, 335, 336, 354, 375. 377. 382, 
386 ff, 392, 417. 423. 436, 451. 464, 
467, 475 f. 482 f, 487. 514, 537 , 545 f, 
549 f „ 

Kepler, 1S3, 434, 525 
Kierkegaard, 285-289 
Knowledge, theory of, Kant's, 43 ff, Bk. 
VII. chap, iii., 97 f; Maimon’s, 126 
f ; Fichte’s, 147 f, 1 53 ' * 57 ; Schelling’s, 
165 f; Schlciermacher’s, 203f ; Schopen- 
hauer’s, 219 ; Fries’, 245 f; Trendelen- 
burg’s, 269 f; Kierkegaard’s, 286 f; 
Comte’s, 351 ff; Hamilton’s, 386 f; 
J. S. M«lrs 414 ff ; Si>encer’s, 4J8 ff, 
47S ff; Lange’t 546 ff; DUhring’s, 
.-554 

Knutze, J,, 594 
Knutzen, M., 33, 567 
Krause, 268 
Krestoff, K., 593 

Laas, 549 
Lamarck, 342, 46S f 
Lambert, J. H., 15 f 
Lammenais, 326 


# • • 

Laime, F. A,, 492, 541-580 . 

Ldplace, 436 
Lassalle, 269» 

Lavoisier, 320, 493 ^ - 

Law, moral, ^79 f, 84 f, 89yif, 120; in 
Nature, 80 • 

Lazarus, 255 • 

Leibniz, 6, 7, 8, 44, 59 , fei 4 , 165. 354 , 
475, 497 r ^ ^ 

Lessing, ; also, 6, 11II12, 

Liebig, 494, 5 <y 

Littr<^ 328, 329 • 

Locke, i3-iSi 125, 260, 309, 379, 475 
Lotze, H., life and wofhs, 508 ff ; concep- 
tion of Nature, 512 ff ^ psy«h«iogy, 
520 f; also 172, 492 - 494 , 545 
Lowe, J. H. 577 
Luther, M., 20, 72, 153 
LyeR, 436, 44 ^, 453 ® 


Maimon, 125-129, 245 
Maimonides, 126 
Maistre, de, 297-299, 338 
Malthus, 439 f ^ 

Man, twofold nature of, 65, 81, 83; 104 
*2f; dignity of, 72 f, 92 O32 f, 243; 
man and the race, 77 f ; deliverance of, 

235 f 

Mandl, S., 593 
Manichx'anLsm, 428 • ^ 

Mansel, 390 f, 427, 459 
Marx, K., 561 ^ 

Materialism, 281, Bk. X..,. 

Matter, as opposed to fornf, 50 f, 61, 74 ; 
matter and force, 70 ; concept of, 63, 
224 ff ; conservation of, Bk. X« 

Mayer, R., 494-498 ; also 465, 553 
Mechanism, mechanical theory, 42, 108 
f, 166 f, 269 f, Bk. X. 

Meiners, 15 

Mendelssohn, M., 7, 8, 13 f, 18, 24^25,^ 
73, no, 125 « 

Meynert, 594 • « 

Middle Ages, 23, 298, 316 ff, 348 
Militarism, 349 f, 480 f 
Mill, James, 369-374 ; also, 255, 361 f, 
415 ff, 428, 435 

Mill, John Stuart, life and works, 394 ff; 
theory of induction, 406 ff ; of ethics, 
417 ff; religious views, 427 ff; aiNo 
327, 362 f. 450. 452» 482. 538 

Mind, tripartite division of, 8;- see 
Psychology, Knowledge, theory of ^ 
Miracles, 12 

Moleschott, 281, 499 ^ 545 

Monads, 59, 114 

Monism, 506, 515 ^ 

Monistic spiritualism, 523, cf. 254 f, 567 
Montesquieu, 370 
Morality, see Ethics 
MtUler, Max, ^76 

Mysticism, Sif 150 ff. 3^5 U 329 355 

573 
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NAKLOWS)^Y,2f;5 ! 

Nath, M., 593 • 

Natural rdigioi^ lo, 98 ff, it9 f 

pujiposiveness of, 11 f, 14', 3 ^* 
4 »» 67» world of, l05f;=God, 
ii5 ; ph^iiaphy of, €64 ff, I 79 i *83 f, 
5^0 531 f, 533 fft 555 ff ; «ee 

also, Matteji Matenallsm, Theory of 
Knowledge ff. % 

Nav ijle, 

Neo 4 lMnsm, 549 f 
Newtnan, J. H., 587 * 

Newton, 34, 42, 4^» 166, 183 
Nicolai, 15, 18 40 
NoUiie%:>n, see Thing-in -itself 
Novalis, 141, 163, 197 f 
Nfblaii, 583 

OBJ£CTIV£a[)BDUCTION, 55*58 * 

Objectivity, based on law, 8o 
Ontologicar proof, 66 
Orslcd, A. S., 239 
6 rsled, 4 l. C, 306 f 

PAN^fiTHEISMUS^ 268 
Pantheism, 148, 190, 204 f, 267, 519 
Paulsen, F. 549 ^ 

Pedersen, R., 591 
Perfection, as an ethical aim, 91 
Persistency, 1:^ of, 70 
PeisonalityiT dignity of, 8i, 86, 2?5 
Pessimism, Kant’s empirical, 77; Schoi^en- 
hauer’s tlftory of, 215 ff, 231 ff; von 
liartmann’^37 ff ; DUhring’s, 561 
Pestalozzi, 153 
Pflefderer, O., 590 

Phenomenon, as opposed to thing-in- 
itself, 46 f, 58 ff, 104 f, 252 f 
Physico-theological proof, 67 
Pietism, 4, 6, 32, 82, 200 
Plato and Platonism, 46, 54, 206, 217, 

% 2ft, 233, 284, 342, 433» 548 
Plattner, 24^ 

Poinsot, ^25 • 

Polarity, concept of, 167, 177 
Political economy, 424 ff 
Positivism, 272, Bk. IX. 491 f, 541*563 
Pr6montval, 567 
Priestley, 493 

Psy^ology, of the enlightenment, 6 f, 
4 ^ ; as basis of philosophy, 35 ; 
dartesian, 44, 48 f ; speculative, 62 f ; 
cottiparative, 73 ; Schopenhauer’s, 227 
f; Herbart’s, 254 ff; Beneke’s, 260 
ff; Cabonis*, 299 f ; de Biran’s, 301 f ; 
Ample’s, 3^ ft; Comte’s, 344 ; James 
MiU’s, 371; J. S. Mill’s, 414 ff; 
Spencer’s, 474 ff ; Czolbe’s, 504 ; 
Lotze’s, 520 ff ; Fechner’s, 528 
Pq^o-physics, 528 ff 
Punishment, theory of, 91 

Quantity, concept of, ^ 56, 63, 79 ; 
and 9|]iality^ 167, 343 » 516 ff, 535 ’ 


quanjltatifs psycholoCT, see Psycho-^ 
^ physict^ tpe also Mechanism 

Rationalism, ecclesiastical^ 10 ; Kant’s, 
82 

Reality, 15 ; philosophy of, 551 ff 
“ Reals,” 249 ^ 

Reason, Ideas of, 53 ff, 65, 81 ; not 
innate, 115 
Reickc, 75, 550 

Reid, 308, 312 f, 353, 385 ff * 
Reimarus, H. S., 11, 19 
Reinhold, 122 ff, 128, 129, 131 
Relations, method of, 252 
Religion, positive and natural, 10 ff ; 
views on, Lessing’s, 21 f; Kant’s, 43, 
97|ff, 100 ff; Fichte's, 149; Schel- 
ling’s, 169 ff; Schleierinacher’s, 195 
ff^oQ ff^&uerbach’s, 275 ff ; Biran's, 
numanity, 357 ff ; Carlyle's, 
360 f ; T* S. Mill's, 427 ff ; relation to 
science,’ 458 ff; Darwin's, 450 f; 
Spencer’s, 458 ff ; Lotze’s, 519 f ; 
Fechner's, 527 f ; Hartmann’s, 538 ; 
Lange's, 547 ff 
Renan, 312 

Revelation, 12, 22, 191 
Right, theory of, Kant's, 90 f ; Fichte’s, 
147* 157 <1 ’» Hegel’s, 186 ff, 268; 
Bentham's, 366 f 
Rokitansky, 546, 594 
Romanticism, ])hilosophy of, 117, 129, 
Bk. VIII., 293 ff ; in England, 374- 

38s. 36*. 435 f. 491 f 

Kosenkranz, 184, 268 
Rousseau, 6, 8, 34, 72, 76, 77, 114, 120, 
121, 130 f, 175, 538 
Huge, A., 269 

St. Martin, 171 

St. Simon, 315- ’19 ; also 55, 323 ff 
Saussure, 493 

Schelling, natural philosophy, 162 ff ; 
philosophy of religion, 169 ff ; relation 
to Hegel, 174 f ; to Schopenhauer, 229 
f ; also, 375, 427 

Schillef, 130-135 ; also 72, 84, 129, 141 f 
Schiodle, 169 

i^hlepel, 163, 196 f, 576, 577 

Schleiermachcr, life and works, 193 ff ; 
dialectic and ethics, 202 ff; faith and 
knowledge, 208 ff ; a^so li, 142, 163, 
189, 260 ir • 

Sebon, von, 239 

Schopenhauer, A., Hie and works, 214 ff; 
conception of the world, 223 ff ; salva- 
tion of man, 233 ff ; also 72, 537, 547 
Schulze, 61, 125 

Sciences, classification of, 339-345 
Scotch school, 308, 31 1 f, 385, 586 
Senebier, 493 

Senses and understanding, 74 ; sensation, 
origin of, 61 
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*^^SentimeiUal,’* 6; ism, iS) 

Shaftesbury, 6, 35, 73, 75 * 44 ^ . 

Sibbern, 285, 583 * 

Siflgwick, M., 487 
Simplicity, principle of, 371 
Smith, Adam, 258, 453 ^ 

Socialism, 161, 314 A, 424 ff, 542 if' 
Sociology, 345 ff. 477 « 

ScjuI, immortality of, 13 ; Idea of, 62 f 
Space, conception of, Kant’s, 36, 46, 51, 

2 f, -PS f, 61, 57 f, 63 f ; Schopen- < 
aucr s, 224 fi ; perception of, 521 
Species, origin of, 468 ; see Darwin, C. 
Spencer, 11 ., life and works, 452 h ; 
religion and science, 458 fl : theory 
of i^ilosophy, 462 If; also 436-448 
Spinoza, 8, 11, 13, 23, 24 ff, 43, 9^ 116, 

1 18 f, 125 f, 142, 167; and Scnleier- 
niacher, 196 f ; and Sclk*)|^[jbauc^2^ 
f, 244, 419, 435, 514, 52TT4V 
Spirit, concept of, 44; philosophy of, 
184 

Spiritualistic psychology, 520 fi, 567, 571 ; 
see Cartesianisni 

State, theory of, Kant’s, 90 f ; Fichte’s, 
[60 f; Hegel’s, 179; J. S. Mill’s, 

423 

Stcfiens, 163, 190, 578 
Stein, L., 593 
Stointhal, 255 
Sterling, J., 37^ 

Sterne, 6 

Strauss, D., 270-272 ; also 12, 173, 2O7 
Stiirmfell, 58 1 

Subjectivism, 59 f, 153 ff, 223 fi, 416, 
546 

Substance, concept of, 25, 46 f, 62, 255, 
304, 514, 523; see also spiritualistic 
psychology, Theory of Knowledge, 
Cartesiani'.in 

Sufficient reason, principle of, 44, 53, 
219, 224, 409, 550, 555 

Teleology, 42, 67 f, 108, 430, 440 ff, 
497 . 519 r 
Tetens, 8, 16, 17 
Theism, 17 1, 267, 509 f, 517 fi 
Theology, speculative, 65-69; theologi- 
cal stage, 330 
Thicrrjs A., 315 

Thing-in-itsclf, 46 f, 58 flf, 64 f, Si, iiS, 
124, 127. 219, 252 f, 305, 378 f, 417, , 
W* 546 f ^ 57 , VI 

Thomasius, Chr., 3 ' 

Thorild, 284 ' 

Thought ; see Theory of Knowledge, ' 
Consciousness, Psychology ' 

Three stages, law of, 23, 30, 55, 130 f, 
152 f, 181 f, 316 f, 330 ff, 349, , 

480 ff. 561 * 


Tieck, 163 

Time, concept of, 17, 30, *51, 52 U 55 f, 
58, 63 f ; <n Schopenhauer^ 224 ff ^ 
Tracy, de, 301 ‘ • 

Transcendental, proof, 57 1 / object, 59, ^ 
61 t 

Trendelenberg, 269 f, 550 
Treschow, 285 « 

Trinity, doctrine of, 23, ^6 
Tschirnhausen, 236 
Tyndall, 452 ^ 

UcBERWEG, 582 

Unconditioned, 81 ; p'*2ilosophy of, 386- 

390 L ^ 

Unconscious, philosophy of, 533 fi 
Utilitarianism, 364-369, 379, 418-41^7, 
482, 487 

Vaihivger, 549 
Valat, 325 ff 
Vaux, Clotilde de, 328 fi 
Ve‘KP causa ; see Cause 
Virtue --stiength of soul, 91 
Vitalism, 494, 510, 513, 591 
•^»gt, Karl, 497, 499 fi, 545 
Volkmann, 255 
\ oltaire, 13, 39, 274, 297, 53 
Vorbrodt, 593 

Wagner, R., 500 f 
Waitz, 255 
Wallace, 446 
Wasianski, 32 
Weber’s Law, 529 f 
Weismann, 473 

Weisse, 11 ., 173, 267, 509 f, 518 1 , 525. 

578 

Whewell, 363, 391 -3931 408 
Wentscher, M., 592 f 
Wctle, de, 244 

Wieland, 217 * * 

Will, autonomy of, 75 the g2od will, 

83 f, 97 ; the practical will, 87 f ; 

essence of the world, 225 ff; 228 
fi ; 534 ft’ 

Wireninann, 26, 568, 574 
Wolfenbilttcler fragments, 12, 19 
Wolff and Wolffianism, 3 ff, 36, 44, 57, 
110,125,442 

Wolff, C. F., 435, 442, 454 
Oman, rights of, 423 

Worth, estimation of, 72 ff, 215 ff, 237, 
257 f, 282 f, 363, 509 ff, 519, 537 f,‘ 
547 f. 559 

Wundt, 530-531, 562 

Zedlitz, 38, 39 
Zeller, £., 270, 541 
Zimmermann, 249, 255 
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